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For Passengers oti/ij — to Sail the middle of April , 

170 R MADRAS AND CALCUTTA, the Superior Teak-built 
SHIP MAKY ANN, Burthen 500 Tons, M. 0‘BRIKN, Commander, Lying in 
the City Canal. To Passengers anxious lor despatch, this Vessel offers a very desira- 
ble opportunity, she having performed some of the most rapid Voyages ever known 
to India; and her accommodations are fitted in a Style equally continuing comfort 
and comenience. 

For Passage apply to the Commander, at the Jerusalem Coffee House ; td Messrs. 
KAHILI E, BONHAM, and CO. Broad-street Buildings; to THOMAS FERGU- 
SON, Esq. G, Birchin Lane; or to EDMUND READ, No 1. Riches’-Court, Luue- 
.street. 


Positively to Sail from Gravesend in all Aprils 

T70R CALCUTTA, with leave to land Passengers at MADRAS, 
the New Hiter-bnilt Ship C.F.SAH, Bui then 700 Tons, THOMAS A. WAIT, 
Commander. Lying in the City Canal. This Ship is built expressly for the Con- 
veyance of PaWngeis, having the Moulds ol a Frigate; Height in the Poop, G feet 
8 inches, and ’Tween-Decks, 7 feet 2 inches. V ill cairv a Surgeon. 

For Fi eight or Passage apply to the Commander, at the Jerusalem Coffee House, 
or to YVM. ABERCROMBIE, 4, Boehm Lane. 


To sail from Gravesend 10 th April, 

T7GR CALCUTTA, with leave to land Passengers at MADRAS, the 
i eeiai kahly fast-failing Rivei-lmilt SHIP, SIR EDWARD PAGET, A. L, Bur- 
then GOO 'Pons, JOHN GEARY, R N. Commander, Ring in the City Canal. 
r J he excellent qualitio- of this Ship aie well known ; hei Accommodations aie of & 
•superior older; and carries an experienced Smgeon. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Captain GEARY, at the Jerusalem Coffee House; 
or to ANST1CE and THORNHILL, Old South Sea House, It road -street. 


To sail immediately , 

POR BATAVIA and SINGAPORE, direct, the fine Fast-sailing 
'SHIP WILLIAM PARKER, A. 1., Bui then 2J0 Tons, 1L B. BROWN, Com- 
mander, lying in the City Canal. KoiTi eight or Passage, apply to the Conlmander, at 
the Jerusalem Coffee House; or to EDMUND READ, I, Richcs’-court, Lime-street. 


To Sail in all April , 

[TOR IMADRAS AND CALCUTTA, the Ship WOODFORD, 

Bui then 000 Tons, ALFRED CHAPMAN, ot the IJonouiable Company's Ser- 
vice, Coimnander. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Messrs. PETRIE and CHAPMAN, No. G, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, Cannon Street; or Mom*. JOHN CH YPMAN and COMPANY, No.2, 
Leadeuhall Street; or the Commander, at the JeiuMilein Coffee House, 

a 
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For Passengers only — positively to Sail from Portsmouth on the 
1 Oth April , 

T\OR MADRAS AND CALCUTTA, the very Fast-sailing new SHIP 
ROYAL GEORGE, Burthen 660 Tons, WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Commauder, 
(of the Hon. Company’s Sci vice.) Lying in the West India Dock. This Ship has 
a double Stern, and is in euiv respect most completely fitted for Passengeis. 

Apply to the Commander, at thejeiusdem Coffee House ; or to EDMUND READ, 
1, Riches '-court, Lime-sticct. 

To Sail by the first week in April, 

JfOR BOMBAY, the Fine Teak SHIP, JAMES SIBBALD, Burthen 
700 Tons, JAMES KEITH FORRES, Commander, (of the Honourable East 
India Compaq's Set \ ice,) lying in the East India Dock. Has veiy superior Accom- 
modations tor Passengeis, and carries an expeiienced Surgeon. 

For Ft eight oi Passage apply to Mcsms. INCUS, FORRES and CO., 2, Mansion- 
House l’l.iee; or to Mi. HENRY RLANSHARD, 1, Old B load- street. 


To Sail positively m the First Week in May, 

FOR MADRAS AND CALCUTTA, the Teak-Ship LORD IIUN- 
CERFORD, A. 1. Bui then 70H Tons. C. FARQUH ARSON, Qpmmamler. 
Fitted expressly for Passengeis, and has an expeiienced Smgeon. 

Foi Freight dr Ravage apply to Mc^is. COCKERELL, TRAIL, and CO. Austin 
Finns; Mr. HEATUOUN, 10, Colcmau-stieet; oi at the Jeiusalem Coffee House. 

To Sail from Gravesend 25th April, and Downs 1st May, 

FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL, the SHIP WILLIAM MILKS, 

Rui then 600 Tons, SAMUEL BEADLE, Commander, lying in the East India 

House; or 


To leave Gravesend on or before the 23 d April, 

J?GR BA FA\ TA AND SINGAPORE, the Fine Fast-sailing Char- 
tered Brig, MARIA, A. 1. WILLI \M JOHNSTONE, Commandei, Bin then 2 JO 
Tons, lying in the West India Kxnoit Dock, '(’lie Cabins are commodious, and the 
best aiiangements hate been made tor the comtoit ot Passengeis. 

For Fi eight oi Passage apply to W. D. DOWSON, .W, Old Bioad-^treet. 


‘.xpoit uoeic. lias \eiy supenor Accommodation lm Passengeis. 

tor Fi eight or ■i|*|ily to Captain BEADLE, Jciusilem Coffee 

BOL'FON and KKLHAM,'40, Lime-stieet. 


Positively to Sail the First Week in May, 

F^R BENGAL, i 1 1 1 leave to touch at MADRAS, the KINGSTON, 

600 Tons, VV. A. BOWEN, Commander, lying in the City Canal. For Freight 
or Passage apply to Messrs ( Ot KERELL, TltAlL and CO., Austin Finns; the 
Commandei; or to ANSTICE and THORNHILL, Old South Sea House, Bioad- 
strect. 


Will Sad for Calcutta in all May, 

FOR INDIA, Steam Vessel ENTERPRIZE, 500 Tons, LIEUT. I. II. 

JOHNSTON, It. N. Commander. 

The above supeiim Vessel is fitted for Passengers onlv, and will carry a Surgeon. 
Her Machinery i* ot the best description ; she will he calculated for either sailing or 
steaming, and will stait for Calcutta, positively in all May, to touch at the Cape 
and Madras. The calculations hold out eveiy piospcct oi her aniral in Calcutta 
within Two Months. 

Applications foi Passage to he made to Mr. R. J. SAUNDERS, Agent. Old South 
Sea House, Broad-street; to the undci mentioned Houses of East India Agency* 
Messrs. BAZKTT, FARCjUllAR, CRAWFORD and CO. ; COCKERELL, TRAIL 
«nd CO.; FLETCHER, ALEXANDER and CO. ; PALMERS, MACKILLOP anyl 
CO. j and also to the Couimauder, at the Jerusalem Coffee House. 
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To Sail , with or without Freight , early in April, 

JTOR BOMBAY, the SHIP BRITANNIA, A. 1., Burthen 5/5 0 Tons, 

■*“ \v. BOURCHFER, Commander. Lying in the City Cana!. This Ship fairies a 
Surgeon.— For Freight or Passage applv to the Commander, at the Jerusalem Coffee 
House; Messrs 1UCKAKDS, MACKINTOSH and CO., lo, Bishopsgate -street ; 
Mr^tOBERT TAVLOR, 10, Token house -yard ; or to EDMUND HEAD, 1, Richer - 
court, Lime-street. 

The Accommodations of this Ship are particularly calculated to ensure the com- 
fort of Passengers. 


To Sail the Jirst Week in April , 

T70R BENGAL, with libeity to Land Passengers at MADRAS, the 
fast-sailing Teak Ship LADY FLORA, THOMAS M‘DONNKLL, Comman- 
der. Burthen 700 Tons. Lungin the East India Export Dock. This Ship carries 
a Surgeon, and is elegantly lifted no for Passcngeis. 

For Freight or Passage apply to the Commander, at the Jerusalem Coffee House ; 
to Messrs. COCKERELL, 'FRAIL and CO., No. H, Austiu-Fnais ; oi to JOHNS. 
B1UNLEY, No.lt, Biiehin-lane, Coinhill. 


To sail in May , 

POR BOMBAY direct, the Teak SHIP TRIUMPH, of GOO Tons, 

Captain TH l)S GREEN, H. C S., fitted expressR for Pa-.sengeis. 

The following tribute was paid to Captain Otters, of the Ship Ti iuinph, by his 
Passengers, on his arrival at Bombay from England. Anangemcuts for r he Cargo 
of this Ship being ulieady in progress, she will leave this Couniiy again for Bombay, 
about the end of May. 

Plans of the Accommodations may be seen on application to EDMUND READ, 
1, Uiches’-court, Lime-street. 

To Captain Thomas Gur.r.v, Commanding flic East India Ship Triumph. 

Dhar Sir, — We, the Undersigned Passengers, l>j the Triumph, from England ami 
the Cape of Good Hope to Bombay, on bidding ym Adieu, feel mu selves called upon 
to express to von the high seme which we entertain of the disposition \nu have con- 
stantly evinced tocnsiuc our Comforts on the Ynyige, in thchheial application of the 
ample means )ou possesved, and in jour personal attention to us. 

Wishing you eveiv success, 

We aic, deai Sii, ymisvei) truly, 

(Signed) J. T. Fii/.c.i:k\li>, Col. and Lient.-Col. II. M. 24th Regiment. 

Ron mu Pi i man, Lient.-Col. Bengal Army. 

V im i m Ki nm.I'I, Lieut, of 11th Bomba) Native Infantiv. 

I). Giti.i.Min i , Company's Service. 

David Cnwv, Suigeon, Bomba) KstablMiment. 

Edward Grout. r., (’adi t. 

Wn i i am Mj i.ki:, Cadet. 

Chari i.s Wm ki it, Maiinc Service 

R. Kiiii.hm.y, Bomhaj Marines. 


To Sail the middle of June, 

FOR CALCUTTA diicct, the Teak SHIP EXMOUTH. Captain 
SAMi;i;i, mvi:x, ICC. S. tWT»r. Kilted e M He..-lv r<n l>a..-sem;oi,. 

I laris ot the Accommodations may he seen on application to EDMUND READ. 
1, Rielus-umit, Lime-street. * 

r Hic l PTON CASTLE, Captain Thaekei , daily expected to anivefrom Bombay, 
will he despatched liom London, on her return to Bomba), 

On the 1 July at latest. 

F°,!LP f .f)?P AY ’ thc ,|Vak SIli P UPTOX CASTLE, (100 Tons 
, | Commander, (of thc Hon. Company's Sen ice.) Tliis Shin 

I nt^rri y h tC<l "i a nl V s * cnmntodioiH Stjlc tot tk Accommodation of Pa - 
si ngers, and came* an E\|>criciiccd Surgeon. 

1 -or freight or Passage apply to Messis. 1NGLIS, FORBES and CO., 2 Man- 
!° ‘"r to •'Igsrt ftLKDSTANKS, DKYSPACE and CO., White Uo« 

Coutt, torulnll ; w to W. ABEKCmMBIK, 4, Muhin Lane, Cornhill. 
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Warranted to Clear out on or before the 15 th April , or forfeit 
Freight i direct 

POE the ISLE of FRANCE, the fine new Fast-sailing Brig MARIA, 
A. 1. Burthen .100 Tons, (instead of the Shin Ceres) DAVID THOMSON. Com- 
mander. Lying in the London Docks. Has excellent Accommodations for Passengers. 

For Freight or Passage apply to ISR1STKR and HORSLEY, 11, Leadcnnali* 
street. 


A Constant Trader , direct 

pO \l BOMBAY, the last-sailing coppered Ship, MULGRAVE 
CASTLE, JAMES RALPH, Commander, Bui then 450 Tons, lying in the City 
Canal. This Ship has excellent Accommodations for Pavsengei s. 

For Freight or Passage apply to the Commander, at the Jerusalem Coffee House ; or 
to JOHN LYNKY, Jim. Sworn Bioker, 21, Birchiu-lane, Cornhill. 


pOR BENGAL, to sail on the 1st of June from Portsmouth, the teak- 
built Ship, ORIENT, Captain WHITE, of the Hon. East India Company's regular 
Service, Burthen fi.VJ 'fons ; hiiigin the East India Export Dock. 1 las very superior 
accommodation foi Passengers, and carries an experienced Smgcon. 

Apply to Captain WHITE, at the Jerusalem Coffee House, Cornhill; or to the 
owners, Messis. S. MAKJOR1 BANKS & CO., King’s Aims Yard, Colemau Street. 


To Sad in May , 

pOB CALCUTTA, (with leave to land Passengers at Madras,) the 
remaikably fast-sailing coppcied A. 1 .Teak Ship, NKPTl’NE, JOHN CIJMBKR- 
LEOlv, Commander, (laic ot the llonomahle East India Company’s Service,) 13m then 
(!00 Tons, lying in the East India Docks This Ship 1ms a Double Stern, with the 
accommodations of a regular Indiaman, and will cany an experienced Surgeon. 

For Fi eight or Passage apply to the Commander, at the Joiusalcm Coflee House • 
to Moms. FLETCHER, ALEXANDER aud CO., Devonshire Square; or to JOHN 
LYNEV , Jim. Sworn Btokei, 21, Biichin-lane, Coin hill. 


lias half her Cargo of Government Stores engaged , and will Sail in 
April . — A Constant Tinder . — Direct 
pOR the ISLE of FRANCE and CEYLON, (with leave to call at 
M.tdeiia,) the fast-sailing coppcied Ship, ORPHF.OS, THOMAS FINLAY, Com- 
maudei , Bui then 150 Tons, Lying in the City Canal. 'Hie Ship lias good Accommo- 
dation fot Passengers. 

Fm Freight oi Pa-sage apply to W. W. TERR1NOTON, 5, (i i eat Winchester 
Stieet; ot to JOHN LYNKY, Juu. Sworn Broker, 24, Birchin Lane, Cornlull. 


JjilRECT FOR CALCUTTA, under Special Agreement to embark 
hei Passengers at lb.it-inouih, on the 20th ot May, the icmarkahly Fast-sailing 
oak-l>mlt Slop l MALI A I. WILLIAM HENRY BIDEN, Commander, of the 
Hon. Company s Scmrr. Lying in ihe City Canal. Burthen 700 Tons. Has u 
”°op and superior Accommodations for Passengers, and will carry an exnerienced 
Surgeon. 3 ‘ 1 ' 

Foi F-cight oi Passage a.iplv to the Commander, at the Jerusalem Coffee House, 

V ,i ; UU Ui • “ muSieu. h A^! 111 ' 11 - CRAWFORD, and CO. 71, B.oad- 
stmt; oi to ROBER l I*. WADE, Biokei, 11, London-street, Fenchurch-street 
Is entered outwards and receiving Hoods. 


To Sail on or before the 1 st of May, 

FOR BOMBAY ai,d tl„- MAI. All A II COAST, the fine to-sailing 
topiiaid Slup, ALACRITY, limllii'ii Aim Tons OKORO.E FINDLAY, Com- 
lY* FrriSX' ! hA" 1 ' Ca "f' , "o ^ ccim,n, odatiou for Pa.sc. *0. 

Mrt r. SlflSTFIt hJ'MT llN "l,' AY ’ Coffee House; 

Jun aT j[»Ucj u U nc. L ' ’ or to WILLIAM RED- 
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Will be despatched in a few Days , having the greater part of her 
Cargo engaged , and Shipping. 

-fOR VAN DIEMEN’S LAND ami NEW SOUTH WALES, the 
remarkable fine fast-sailing coppered Ship, AN DRUM ft DA, A, I. Burthen 400 
Tons, JAMES MUDDLE, Commander, lying in the London Pock. This Vessel, 
having a Poop, and Lofty ’tween Decks, has superior Accommodations for Cabin and 
Steerage Passengers, and will carry an experienced Surgeon. 

The Commander has made two voyages to Van Diemen's Land .and New South 
Wales, and can gi\e all necess.uy information to Passengers respecting the state of 
these Colonies. 

For Freight or Passage apply to Capt. MUDDLE, at Lloyd’s Coffee House: to Mr. 
JOHN B1NMEU, No. 19, Nicholas Lane; or to AN. STIC ft and THORNHILL, Old 
South Sea House, Broad Street. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by Mr. ORPWOOD, at G arm way’s 
Coffee Home, 'Change Alley, Cornhill,on Monday next, the 4th inst. at Twelve 
o'clock, in various Lots ; Reversions to 844/. 14.v. 4</. ; and 4,80.*/. 7tf. per Cent. 
Consols: *2,072/. ID. and 7,2;>0/. New 4 per Cents.; and to 15,000/. sterling : an 
Annuity of 1,000/. per Annum ; a 1,000/. Post Obit Bond ; and Fieeliold .and Lease- 
hold l*roiK‘ity, comprising Houses, (hound, and improved Bents, and Building 
Ground, at Poplar, Limehoiiso, Mile-end, Islington, Spa-fields, and the West End 
of the Town 

Printed descriptive Particulars may be had at (iariawav’s ; and of Mr. Oni’WOOD, 
Auctioneer, and British and Foreign Estate Agent, opposite the London Commercial 
Sale Booms, Mincing-lane. 


THE MAGNIFICENT EFFECTS OF A SPACIOUS MANSION, 

CONTIGUOUS TO 

BERK E L E Y S <} U A R E. 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mu. OKPWOOD, without Reser- 
, \ ation , at Mu. CLARK’S (heat Boom, Holies Sheet, Cavendish Square, on Tues- 

day, May 41st, 1825, and Five following Day*, (Sunday excepted) commencing at 
Twelve o’clock, the Whole of the\eiy Excellent Splendid Fuinitme, displaying 
Insurpa.-snhle Specimens ot Beautiful King, 'Tulip, Satin, Hose, Zebra, Mahogany, 
and Oak Woods, exquisitely lot mod in the First Style ot Elegance into Cential, l.oo. 
Sola, Dcjirnc, Lihiaiy, Woik, Writing, Dining, Card, and Pembroke 'Babies; 
Drawing Boom, Dining Boom, Liluaiv, Beading, Chamber, and Hall Cliaiis; 
Couches, Fne Sci ecus, Ottoman-, Lilnaiy Case.-, Cabinets, Writing Desks, Com- 
modes, Sideboards, C hello triers, Winged and Plain Waidrobes, Chests ot Diawers, 
Presses, French, Foin-post, and other Bedsteads, .Nc. 

Several Suites of Elegant Window Curtains, with costly Appendages, Capital 
Goose Down, and Feathei Beds, and cor responding Bedding; 'I’ur key, Biussels, aud 
other Carpets, Bugs and Carpeting ; seveial supeiblj 1 rained Brilliant Plate Minors, 
and Pier, Chimney, and Cheval Glasses, of large dimensions. Box and Pole Glasses, 
Noble Mai hie Tables and Commodes, Candelabra*, Lamps, Fine Household Linen, 
valuable Diaphanous Poicelain, liclilv cut Ciystal and Glass, an extensive Service of 
Massive Chased Plate, a lew dozens of singularly fine Wines, some surprising eflbits 
of the most favourite Painters, a small but lemaikably choice Lihiaiy, Musical In- 
struments, Printed Music, Astronomical and Geographical Appaiatus, Fowling and 
Angling Appendage*, subnet.* of Natmal Ilivtmv in high preservation, (.livings, 
Bron/es, Hgmcs, Anticpie Coins and Medals, a Porttolio ol Original Drawings and 
Proof Prints, Scarce Autogiaphs, a casket ot costly Jewellery, Fiench and other 
Clocks, a Chaiiot, two set of Harness, and various other Items — the whole have been 
recently valued at 21,000/, and are the Genuine Property of a Distinguished Per- 
sonage. 

To he viewed the day preceding and Mornings ot Sale, when the Wines can be 
tasted; Catalogues may be had Seven Days pic vious, at Gan aw ay's; the Auction 
Mait ; at the place of Sale ; and ot Mr. ORPWOOD, Auctioneer, Universal Estate 
Agent, and Valuator, opposite- the London Commercial Sale Booms, Mincing Lane. 
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GENERAL OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE, 

No. 23, Hayrtiarket, St James's. 

P ROPER & CO. flatter themselves that their very reduced prices, 
* as hereafter stated, for Heady Money only, cannot fail to five satisfaction to 
those Gentlemen who are solicitous to combine the very essential qualifications of 
dre*a— economy, elegance of cut, style of woikmauship, and superior quality of 
cloth. 

DRESSES. 

£. s. 

Superhue Olive Dress Coat. from 2 1 5 

Jiest Saxony Superline Muck Ditto 3 10 

llest Saxony Blue, extia line 

Second Ditto 

Olive Frock Coat 

Blue Ditto 

Marseilles Waistcoats 

Toilonct Ditto 

Kerseymere Ditto 

Black Silk Waistcoats 

Double- milled Kerseymere Hi eeches .... 

Patent and Cotton Coul or Velveteen .... 

Cloth Pantaloons or 'Prow scis 

Ditto extra Keisey mere Ditto 

Ribbed or Plain Stocking Pantaloons .... 

Plain Suit of Livery made to order 

HEADY-MADE LINEN. 

Gentlemen’s Calico Shirts, 27s. 110s. and 36s. per doz.-- Ditto with Linen Collars and 

iVrkfq AO- Cm ...... J.., _ niu,. .,0. i n. 


£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8 . 

d. 

from 2 

If) 

0 

to 3 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

3 

15 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

16 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

8 

3 

0 

3 

15 

0 

3 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Id 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

5 

5 

0 


Wrists, 8fis. 40s. 48s. to (JOs. per do/.— Ditto with Frills, 42s. 54s. 60s. to 9fis. per 
do/.— Gentlemen's Linen Shuts, 48s. 60s. 90s. to 108s. per doz.— Ditto very fine 
with French Cambric Fi ills, 7s. (id. 8s. (id. to 12s. each.— Ditto made of Scotch 
Holland, an article much admired tor its whiteness in colour and softness in texture, 
14s. 16s. 20s. and up to 2^8. each.— A gieat Assortment of Gentlemen’s ready-made 
Dressing Gowns, from 16V. to 21s. each. Every Article iu Fancy Trow sets, tiom 8s. 
to 88s. per pair. Suits made to older on moderate Tcims. 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 


per doz. 


Gentlemen’s White Cotton Hose .. .. from 14s to 24s 

Ditto Brown Cotton ]2s 24s 

Ditto, Angola, for Summer 15s iUis 

Gentlemen’s Brown Halt-Hose 6s— 7s fid— 9s ]2s 

Ditto White Ditto (is (id— 8s— 9s fid— 10s 14s 

Ditto Coloured fis-7s-8s-9s 12s 

Ditto Angola fcsfid-lOs 14s 

Ladies White ( ottou Ditto 12s— 14s 18s 

Ditto three-thread Ditto 16 s 20s 80s 

. .. 8ii k iiose. per pair. 

1 -adies’ Black or White Silk Hose ' ‘ " ■ - 

Gentlemen’s Ditto Diito 

Gentlemeu’s 'Fan Gloves from 10s fief 

Ditto Beaver 

Ditto ’Fan Woodstock 

Ditto 'i nn or White Doe Skin . 

Ditto Silk Gloves 

Ladies’ Beaver Habiis 

Ditto Buff Limerick 

Black and Colouicd Kid 

Black and Coloured Silk .. 

Children s Hose and Gloves of every size and quality. 

! v n f i. M „ lU n v -n 1 / ! ncn ^ Socks iu Cotton, Worsted or Leather. 
Gentlemen s Silk Caps for Travelling. 

Ladies or Gentlemen that are going to India, or elsewhere, may be accommodated 
rillt ^!5pr ft lK IV8K 7 , i» h * IMts V* ,,a,, k e,s » Counterpanes, Pillow-Cases, Ac. 20 per 
No. *£ °‘" el ' H ° US,: 1,1 Und0 "’ « R01,EK 4 C0 '». 


from 4s fid 

8s) 

7s 

14s 

per doz. 

from 10s fid to 

15s 

12s 

18s 

14s 

21s 

24s 

36s 

24s 

36a 

10s fid 

15s 

9s— 10s 

16s 

10s— 14s 

24s 

16s 

30s 
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5, Coveutry^&treet, (Lat^ pf, Orange -street, Bloomsbury-square.) 

S R. WATERS aad CO* FASHIONABLE and MILITARY 

• TAILORS, beg most respectfully to return their grateful thanks to the Nobility 
and Gentry, for the very liberal encouragement they hare received ; and At the ifme 
time invite their attention to their superior and entirely new method of Cutting on 
Scientific Principles, founded on the Anatomical and the Geometrical Proportions 
of the Human Shape, and which has obtained so decided a superiority over ctery 
other mode now in use. , . , 

The claims of this new invention rest upon the adaptation of the science to fit the 
most disproportioned, as well as the most regular, tortn ; and the success attend- 
ing the application of its prindples, has been such as to merit the warmest appro- 
bation. 

The following is a List of Prices for Cash : 

Gentlemen’s Second Cloth Coals from 2 

Superfine ditto.. : 

Black and Blue Saxon Wool ditto 

Fashionable Marseilles Waistcoats 

Superfine Toilcuette and Valencia ditto 

Black, Scarlet, and BulF Cassimere ditto .... 

Fine Milled Ca*simere Breeches 

Fashionable Cloth Trowsers 

Real West of England Cassirnere Trowsers . . 

Gentlemen's Box Coats, with Capes of superior 

double-milled water-proof Cloih 

Ladies’ Chaise Coats 

Ditto Riding and Walking Habits 

Gentlemen’s Driving Coats, upon au improved 
principle, with shifting water-proof Capes 

Gentlemen's Second Cloth Great Coats 

Ditto with Silk 

Ditto Superfine with Silk 

Scotch Plaid, Camhlet, and Cloth Cloak? 

Liveries, &c. equally Cheap. 

Gentlemen .supplied with Clothes by Conti act on the following Terms : 

£’. s. d. 

Six Suits a yeaefor 31 10 0 

Five ditto ditto 26 5 0 

Four ditto ditto 22 2 0 

’Jin ee ditto ditto ,*.... 17 0 0 
The old ones to be returned. 

Letters by Post punctually attended to. 


£. 8 . 

d. 

£. s. 

d. 

from 2 0 

0 

to 2 12 

6 

2 15 

0 

3 3 

0 

3 3 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 12 

0’ 

0 18 

0 

) l 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 18 

0 

1 5 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 16 

0 

2 15 

0 

6 6 

0 

2 10 

0 

4 14 

0 

4 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

3 3 

0 

5 5 

0 

2 2 

0 

3 3 

a 

2 12 

6 

3 13 

6 

3 18 0 4 10 

from 21. 10s. upwards. 

0 


VLEGANT COATS, cut and made in a superior manner, from the 
X-j ver y Saxony Cloth, from 31. 3s. to 31. 10s. ; a good West of England super- 
fine, 21. Ids. to 31.; best Second 21 to 21. 10s.; Great Coats, faced with silk, Ac. 
31. to 31 IH3. ; Kerseuneie Breeches, 18s. to the veiy best double Milled, 28s. 5 
fashionable Trowsers, from 18s. to II. 10s. ; Waistcoats, 5s. to 15s. The above prices 
arc for garments made complete to measure, warranted in point of fashion, cloth, 
workmanship, and materials, equal to any home at the West end of the town. To 
Merchant*, Captains and others, who are in the habit of taking out a quantity ot 
clothes, a considerable reduction in prices will l»c made. A large and fashionable 
assoi tincnt of Gentlemen’s and Boy’s clothes, constantly on sale, at J. ALBERT’S 
Clothes’ Warehouse, 47, Fish Stieet Hill, seven doors from the Monument, for 
ready money only. 


OFFICERS in the Kind's or Hon. East India Company’s Service, 
and Civilians proceeding to Tropical Climates, are informed that they can lay in 
the WHOLE ot their DCTKIT for tne Voyage, and supply for arrival, at the whole- 
sale prices — say, white jean and satteen trowsers, from as. to 10s. ; ditto waistcoats, 
4s. to 5s.; ditto jackets, 7s. to Ms.; Russia drill trowsers, 5s. to 12s.; when made 
to order, 10 per cent, extra; full-sued plain cotton shirts, 2s. 9d.; good at 4s.; and 
excellent at 5s. Ladies may he furnished with their Outfits on similar terms. 
Shipping information given to persons going abroad. SILVER and CO. (tote 
Arrowsmith and Silver), 0, Cornhill, near the Mansion-House, lAUidop. 
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os. nu.; vviiiMtoiua, -i^. wu., wotm.’, J *„ ,;, 

Hosiery ; (superfine Blue and Black Uotli Coats, 50s. to 7ns. ; Trowsers, IPs. to 30s. ; 
Fancy Waistcoats, Os. fid. to 10s fid.; Sea Bedding; single* and double Ship Sofas ; 
Tables to form Wash Stands, fitted up complete ; and every Article of Cabin Furnituie, 
Trunks, Ac. at S. PNWLVs, 57, Lombard-street. 


CADETS arc supplied with EQUIPMENTS for the EAST INDIES, 
at the slioi test Notice, and on Wholesale Terms. Ai tides of the very best Quality 
are constantly in readiness suitable for the Voyage, and for their use in India; eveiy 
information is ghen respecting their Equipment, and of Ships sailing; and the 
Baggage shipped, without any tumble to the Patties, by JOHN PRINCE & Co. 
II, Lcudeuhall.-stiect, near the lndiaHou.se. 


ECONOMY IN DRESS, at the EMPORIUM OF FASHION, 171, 

FLEET STREET, opposite Serjeant's Inn ; Elegant Great Coats, Dress Coats, 
Ac. rut upon scientific piinciplcs, and made equal to any house at the West End, at 
the following low trims toi cash - Supeifine Great Coats from 21. IRs.to.B. 15s.; 
Dios Coats tioni 21. 12s. fid. to 31. 3s.; Black or Blue 21. 15s. to 7.1. 13s. fid. Kersey- 
mere oi Cloth Tiowseis, 21s to .IDs.; Waistcoats fiom 7s. to lJs.; Box, Cmiiele, 
and Driving Coats ; Opera and Travelling Cloaks ; Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, plain 
or braided by the most cxpci iencod Woikmen, and eveiy other Article of Fashion- 
able Diess, at such low pi ices as will ensuic a lcpctition ol Oideis.— A Suit of Livery 
complete fiom 41. 4s. to 41. 10s. 

J. CHAIILES begs to state, that in consequence of making Ids pui chases with 
Cash, and always keeping an extensive Stock, he is enabled to defy competition. 

Obsene the Emporium ol Fashion is 171, Fleet Street. Gentlemen waited upon 
at their own Houses by adducing a Letter post-paid. 


WATCHES, PLATE, AND JEWELLERY. 

rnllOSE Persons in want of any of the above Aitieles, are invited to 
inspect the Stock ot J. ACKLAM, vvheie sevrial Htiudieds ot the best Watches 
now on Sale, ot eveiy Deseiiption and Pi ice ; among them aie the Woikmanship 
<d M'Caf.i , KiLicon, Moss, Gmuunr, Johnson, Kc. warranted for Twelve 
Months; likewise Plate in eveiy diveisitv of Aitieles, 1 tidily Chased Tea Sets, 
Twenty-live Guineas pci Set, King’s Pattern Spoons and Folks, Rs. 3d. pci ounce; 
and eveiy item of fashionable Jewclleiv equally cheap. Some icnl Amethyst ami 
Garnet Suites at Fifteen Guineas. Old Plate, Watches, Diamonds, \e. taken in ex- 
change.— 423, Stiand, coinei ot Bedim d-stieet. 


1 M PE R 1 \ L T W 1 N E C L( )T II . 
liy his Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 

T^HE NOLI LIT Y, FAM1 LIES, and MERCHANTS, are very respect- 
fullv informed, that the IMPERIAL TWINE CLOTII can now be obtained e.v- 
clusieely at the sole Patentees, MILL \RD \XD CO.’s iwsr indiv and commission 
warehouse, for the sale of Foreign ai.d Biiti-h Pinrr. Goods, No. 10, Regent Stieet, 
Pall Mall; and no u'/iere el.se whatevu , stamped with the Name, No. ot the Waie- 
housc, Ac. in eases for exportation, and by the Piece, of 2fi to 52 yards each, at 
Is. fid., 2s , 2s. fid., 3s. and 3s. fid. pci vaid; and in wide widths for sheeting. 

Its utility and consequent ch maud having induced various imitations to be substi- 
tuted; in order to pi event which, families in l lie country arc lequosted to send their 
ordcis add ussed as above. The advantage deiivcd from its wear in the East ami 
West Indies, as well as in this and the colder climates, is found to be superior to 
that of c\ ery other soi t ot cloth. 
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VINER’S GENUINE^ DRIED YEAST. Warranted to make Light 
WHOLESOME BREAD, cause feruacutatiou in Malt Liquor, or work Spruce 
Beer, &c. &c. For Sea Service. 

E. V. lespcctfqlly acquaints Merchants, Captains, aud Planters, that* after cojisuter- 
able exertion and expense, lie has brought to perfection Jiis GENUINE DRIED 
YEAST, au article of great utility on board of Slap, a* well as for our Colouies in 
the East and West Indies, Ac., whereby Peisons using it can always depend upon 
Sweet Wholesome Bread. It is well known that the aridity which belongs to leavened 
Bread is very disagreeable to most Persons, and to those who have weak stomachs 
extremely prejudicial : it must follow that to have the Staff* of Life (as Bread is justly 
called) Light, Sweet, and Wholesome, must he extremely desirable to all Persons 
wlu> may he going abroad, as well as to Residents in the British Colonies, &c. 

The Dried Yeast affords this ad\ antage : it will keep in any Climate, and Whips 
making a voyage, howeier long, may, by lading in a small quantity, always secure 
a certainty of good sweet Bread at any time; and it will readily be admitted that this 
is a very great consideration as it regards the Health ami Comfort of the Officers ami 
Passengers on hom'd of Ship**. 

Sold by appointment of the Pioprietor by C. Stoakcs, No. 42, Fenchurch-street, 
Dawes ainl Son, Oil and Italian Wai chouse, Leadenhall-stieet, Day and Co. Grace- 
church-stieet, Hale and Co. in the Poultiy, and Metcalfe, No. 71, East Smithfield. 


INVALUABLE ARTICLES of FOOD tor the EAST aud WEST INDIES, &e. 

iiy Jits m v j r sty’s jtox.w. i.i.rrF.its patent. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY and PATENT GROATS, for 

making superior Bailey Water and Cruel in a few Minutes, are icspcctivolv, as 
an alterative, the finest Food e\er offered fin Infants and Invalids. The PATENT 
BARLEY is also in high estimation for making a Light and Delicious Pudding. 
These Patent Preparations are recommended by upwards of File Hundred Medical 
Men of the highest leputatiou in the Metiopolis, and the Beverage or Food is pro- 
duced at one half the expense of the common Pearl Barley or Groats, independently 
of their Mipciioi quality, and facility in making. 

Sold in Packages of 1 111. for home consumption, and in Canisters of 2 lbs. for 
Families at home or abroad. Warranted to keep in any Climate. To he had of all 
j expectable Di uggi*ts, Gioeeis, &c. in Town or Country; and Wholesale and lor 
Kxnoitation of the sole Patentee, M \ iiiiias Rothnson, No. 01, Red Lion-Sheet, 
Holhoi n, London. 

%* Be caiefnl that each Pat knge heap* the woids “ Robinson’s Patent," and also 
the Signatuie ot “ Matts. Rohinxm,’' as time aie several vile imitations. 


PRESERVED MEATS, SOUP, FRESH SALMON, &c. 

AT OR III SON and CO. (sole Patentees') rcspoetfullv beg leave to 
leiommeml to the Public their PATENT PRESERVED PORTABLE 
MEATS, Ac. conxLting of lier/\ I’eat , and Mutton (Roasted as well as Boiled) 
AH need Co/lops, Soup and Jlouilltc — Tmtle , (liven Pea, ^hparayus and all other 
Soups — Salmon — Cod — Lohsleis — Oijstius — Milk and ft earn, and / 'e^e tables of all 
kinds. 

To he had in jailor tins of \arious si/es, which, licing hermetically sealed, their 
contents Mill let.iin their fredmexs and tlaiour, in any climate and tor any length- of 
time. The Salmon is as fiedi as when caught, and is expressly made up for the 
Indian mm ket , in which it is already well known, and highly appimcd of, .is the 
greatest luxui y e\ er offered there. M. and Co. beg also to recommend their Porta hle 
S oi l’, in rolls of the form and appearauee of a sausage, a snntle slice of w hich, dis- 
solved in boiling watci, gives a pint of excellent Biown or Gravy Soup , wit limit the 
least tumble whatever. On long Voyages, and in stonny seasons, these Meats will be 
found a great acquisition, being ready dressed and fit tor immediate u«c, without the 
trouble of cooking, which in had weather is often impossible for days together; be- 
sides being free lioni the casualties attendant on li\e stock. 

To be had at Morrison and Co’s Warehouse, No. 4, White Lion Couit, Coruhill, 
or at their Manufactory, 24, Siduey-plaee, Coiunieidal-ioad, Loudon. 
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EAST AND WEST INDIES. 

SAMUEL HICKSON and CO. export to the above places, Hams, 

Tongues, Sauces, Pickles, Marmalades, Jellies, Jams, and other. Preserves, Port- 
able Soups, Foreign and English Cheeses, Ac. Ac. And Persons going out, or wish- 
ing to send Articles to Warm Climates, are informed, that having had many Years 
experience in sending Goods to the East and West Indies, S. H. & Co. are well ac- 
quainted with the quality’ of Articles suitable, as also the best method op 
packing them. 

Foreign Warehouse, 72, Welbeck Street. 

N.B. As long a period as possible should always he given for the preparing of Fo- 
reign Orders, that greater care may be taken in getting them ready. 


JOSEPH BOUGHEY, 25, Bisiiopso att.-stuf.f.t Witiiiv, near 
the City of London Tavern, is the Oiiginal and only Manufacturer in the United 
Kingdom, of the beautiful Lisbon Rappees, Kino Prince/a, and Meio Grosso. J. B. 
embraces this opportunity to leturn his wai most acknowledgments for the very liberal 
and extensive patronage bestowed on his manufacture, Merclianls and Captains 
supplied on liberal terms for cash. 


BRITISH PAINT MANUFACTORY, fU, Queen-Street, Cheap- 
side, London. — UPTON and Co. Chemical Colour Manufacturers and Oilmen, 
beg most respectfully to recommend to the Public the following established Paints 
and Oiis : 

The Ordnance Anti-Corrosion Paint, in Powder. 

'This paint is of lead, stone, and eoppei colours, at 54.1. Tier c\v t. It has been used 
generally in most depaitments ot the state, and so eutiiely in the Onlnance, that 
eveiy gun in his Majesty's seivice, for the last twenty y eats, has been painted with it. 
The Vauxhall Bridge, the West India and Liverpool Docks, aic among the manv 
public works that have proved its imperishable natiue. It is applicable to every de- 
no iption of wood, iron, and stone woik exposed to the weathei , and is equally effect- 
ive m the exti ernes of hot ami cold climates. 


Durable Oil Paints.— 1 These Paints, being finely ground in oil, are suitable for 
inside or outside work. They aie very ornamental and durable. 


Invisible Green, per cwt. 40s. 


Olive 7 (>s. 

Bright fireen 112s. 

Lead 40s. 


Stone, per cwt 

.... 40s. 

Chocolate ........ 

... Ms. 

lb iglit Red 

.... Ms. 

Dark ditto 

.... 22s. 


ltr.HNF.n Mineral Tar Paint, at l.V per cask, containing 1 lOlbs. — This paint U 
of a handsome dark chocolate colour, and jet black. Being entirely mineral, it is in- 
soluble in water, and theretme suited foi weather-boarding, bams, sluice gates, &c. 
Ac. where a cheap and durable covering is wanted. Being fit for use, it is but little 
more than Id. per lb. 

N.B. Genuine White Lead, Linseed Oil, Boiled Oil, and Turpentine* Grass 
Greens, from Is. (id. to 2s. (Id. per lb. ; Rectified Spci in Oil , 4s. (id. per gallon. This 
Oil has the biilhaney of the best gas, gives more light than other oils, and from its 
cxtieine punty is without waste. Othei Speim Oil, pale Whale, Ac. Ac. 

%* Empty casks and bottles allowed for, as charged. 


^ ROM AT IC SPIRIT OF \ INEGAR. This agreeable perfumed 
(liquor ('the oi igutal invention ot Mr. Henry) which rs of well-known efficacy in 
relieving faintness and headacli, and m counteiactiug the effects of oveiheated close 
or infected air, continues to be prepared, in the greatest perfection, by Messrs. Tn os' 
and W M. Henry, Manufacturing chemists, Manchester. It is sold, wholesale ami 
refiul, In Messis. Bay ley, Blew, and Chapman, Pei fumeis, Cockspur Street: price 
2s. X the bottle; the* names of the above prepaiers are engraved on the Government 
Mamp which is fixed over the coik ot each bottle. Piopcr Sponge Boxes are sold 
by Bay ley, Blew, and Chapman, Perlumeis, Cockspur Street, as usual. 

As above may also be had, authenticated by a similar Stamp, Henry ’» Calcined 
Magueaia, iu bottles, at 2s. »</. or w ith glass stoppers at 4*. (id. each. Laic,ucu 
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CAUTION. — ROBINSON, TAYLOR, and Co. (Successors to 

M* Adam aud Co.) beg to caulion the Public against the use of any Paints pur- 
porting to be MINERAL PAINTS, which are hot supplied from their Manufactory, 
or furnished by their appointed Agcuts, as many persons are imposing upon the Pub- 
lic the refuse of the Gas Works, (which lias been proved by the highest authorities to 
be most injurious, particularly as a covering for wood-work,) by pirating the name 
of their Paints, which bare for upwards ot twenty years (notwithstanding the great 
and open competition) received such extended patronage from Government, who still 
continue to use it : and the ccitificates, gi anted by the highly distinguished Officers ia 
his Majesty’s sen ice, will fully pioveits durability and economy, notwithstanding the 
apparent cheapness of these spurious and inefficient imitations. The ingredients these 
Paints aie composed of are inaimfactuied at the Woiks elected and conducted under 
the late Karlot Dundonald’s Patent, to which no other houses have access. 

The Mineral Paints aie a cheap and durable coating for all out-door work, such as 
wooden, iron, and canvas roofs, sheds, bains, outhouses, fences, palings, gates, boat 
and baigc bottoms, ships’ sides ami upper woiks, wood and iion bridges, docks, chain 
cables, and all wood and iion work under water, or exposed to the weather; for tiles 
. on roofs, to pi event them imbibing water and being injured by ftost ; and for coating 
btiek walls, to pi event damp. No wood, coated with these Paints, will be worm- 
eaten : nor will insects or vermin of any kind inhabit hot-bed frames, or other places, 
coated with them; and they will be found an effectual cure for the dry rot : being 
composed entii ely ofniineial substances, they are insoluble in water; and thereby 
resist moisture in a manner superior to all other Preparations. 


PRICE, HEADY FOR USE : — 


Mineral Green Paint 3d. per 11>. 

Mineial Blown Paint 2£d. per lb. 

Mineial Black Paint 2.}d. per lb. 

Manufactured and sold by Robinson, Taylor, and Co. (Successors toM'Adam and 


Company) Mineial aud Chemical Colour Mamitaetums, Willow Wharf, 87, Bankside, 
London,' and ot their Agents inmost piovinci.il towns. 

Government ccitificates of the cheapness and durability of Messrs. Robinson, Tay- 
lor, and Co.’s Mineral Blown Paint, granted to Messis, M'Ad.uu and Co. : — 

“ Bairack Office, March 14, 1814. 

“We hereby entity, that the wooden Barracks m Great Britain have been, for 
several yents past, covered with Messis. M‘Adam and Co.’s Mineial Brown Paint, 
tor the m estivation of the weather boarding, and it has fully answered the purpose 
toi which it was applied. 

(Signed) “ JOHN SANDERS, Architect, 

“THOMAS JEANS, Architect.” 


“ The above certificate made by older of the Commissioners for the Affairs of Bar- 
racks. 

“ Plymouth Lines, May 2d, 1807. “ JOHN STAPLETON, Sec.” 

“This is to ccitify, that by oi dei of General Mercer, at the desire of Messrs. 
M‘Adain and Co. we made experiments with their jneparatioiis of Mineral Brown 
Paint, in April and Septembei, I8(<d. The situation of the wood and iron woik made 
use of in this experiment is vtiy high, ami entii ely exposed to the wind from the 
Channel, whci e it is difficult to find any coating able to legist the weather. The 
Paint, after having withstood the vvintei in the above situation, has funned a vci y 
haid and compact body on both wood and iion woik ; the wood, when cut, is hard 
and very diy: the iron Mee from eu*iY appearance of mat. From the piesent appear- 
ance of the Mineral Blown Paint, Its hai d, solid, and impenetrable state, there is 
eveiy icason to believe that it will defend the wood and iion work for ycais against 
the effect ot weather amj the moRtuieot the atmosplicie ; and vve give it as our opi- 
nion, that it is a useful coating toi wood and iion woik exposed to the weather or to 
damp, and consider it to be cheaper tliau any other that can lie ptocuicd. 

“ Ceitified bv HENRY SIMMONS, l . 

“JOHN PHILLIPS j Ovciseci s of the M orks. 


“ Plymouth 


“ ROBERT WAKEMAN, Seij. Maj. Master Carpenter. 
“ JAMES MOIR, Serj. Master Smith, K. Artificers.” 
ith Lines, May 2d, 1 <s07. 


** 1 confirm the abov e cei tificate or statement. 

“ ALEXANDER MERCER, 

“ LieuL-General Commanding Royal Engineers.” 

, , “ Royal Enginms* Office, Plymouth Dock, May 9, 1815. 

vv e hereby certify, that Messrs, M’Atlain aud Co.’s Mineral and Blown Paiut lias 
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continued in general use in this Department, for all W nd8 of *"“81 rf ncethe date of 
the above certificate of May 2b, I&07 j that it hap also 00 sentry 
boxes, travelling magazines, side- ami racks, carts, ana other vv^od exposed to 
the weather, with every probability of success : we therefore, aftgr nearly eight years’ 
additioual expetience, have no hesitation 111 confiiining that certificate, as to the 
general good qualities of the Paint in question, to r the presemtfoa of, wood and iron 

VVOrk ‘ “ BEN. JONES, Clerk of Work g. 

u 1 A AIRS SNIRIlAl-f. Overseer.” 


« Royal Engineers' Office, Portsmouth, May 15, 1815. 

“ Wo hereby certify, that the Mmeial Drown Paint, prepared and sold by Messrs. 
M‘Adam and Co., has been used in the Oiduauce Department at this station, for 
tluee years tor pin poses .similar to those betore-mcntioned ; and vve ate of opinion 
that it has Yuliy ansvveied the purposes for which it was applied. 

“JOHN HASSAHD, Lieut -Col. llo> al Engineers, Commanding. 

“ (}. BCCHANAN, Captain, Royal Engineers. 

“ J ACOH OWEN, Clerk of Woi ks. 

“ JOHN OWEN, Assistant Clerk of Works. 

“ i\[('scis. M’Ad.un and Co.” 

Innumerable other certificates may be seen upon application. 

Patent blight (Leens, genuine White Lead, Oils, \aiuishcs, and Colours, dry and 
ground, of every description. 


ALSO, 

MANUFACTURERS of Mu. M‘ADAM’S IMPROVED ROAD 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Improved Pointed friavel Shovels. 
Scpiare-Mouthed Slim els, all si/cs. 
Navigation Slim els. * 

Ditto or (iratting Tools. 

(ittuel Sieves. 

Sorting Ditto to am Mash. 

Strong Rakes, Wood Heads, 12'IVeth. 
Ditto Ditto 10 Ditto. 

Ditto Ditto y Ditto. 


Mud Sciaper*. 

Sledge Hammers, London Steeled. 
Small Hi eakeis, Ditto. 

Ciow liars, Ditto. 

.Mattocks, Ditto. 

Ilaiiovvs, lion Wheels, &c. complete. 
Ditto Ditto Painted. 

Impioml Cast-lion Mile Stone Eating' 


Water Carts with Patent DMiilmtois, Horse and Manual (iiavel Caits, Iron Pipes 
for Drains, Posts, Htiulh>,&e. &e. 

Complete Sets tor IVnate Ex*. 


CAUTION -The ACKNOWLEDGED EFFICACY of OIF- 
KOUD’S I.O/KXGKS for ('01 OHS, IIOAUSHXKSS, and SOHIi Til It() ATS, 
aud the recommendation ot them b\ the Eaiulty tor tlie.se complaints, lender it neces- 
sary, at this season, to caution the I’ublie against the numeious inetlicaeious picpaia- 
tionsofloied tor Sale under the name o( Emu Lo/enge.s, and to ini'oim tliem that 
none ate genuine without his name and address on the boxes. fiiUbnPh Lo/enges 
possess, nia pmeand highlyeonceutiated state, all the medical pioperties of the iccent 
tiuit ; in rev eis they aie cooling, aud in Sole Tin oats and Coughs, whether pioceed- 
ingiiom i event ( olds, or peeuli ir to Asthmatic or Consumptive habits, are particu- 
larly beneficial ; they allay lutlaiiimation, piomofe expcctoiation, and may he taken 
by advantage by the most delicate constitution.— Piepaiod and sold 'only) by J. Gif- 
ford Chemist, 101, Miami, in Hoses, ilt Is l*d and 2s each; Retailed aLo by most 
Veudeis in the k.ngdom.-GlEEl )RD’s EAM1LY iMLLS, abo, as above, which are 
without exception one ot the most valuable, .sale, and effectual opening Medicines 
known, for lenioving Neiv ous, Goutv, Rheumatic, Hilious Affections, Indigestion, 
Pains aud (uddnie-s in the Head, Sickue.ss, *<-. and all disoideis of the Stomach 
and Rowels, in Hoses at Is. ljd. and 2s. (,d. each.— Please to ,i>k for “ Giffmd’s Lo- 
zenges, and “ Giltuid s Aperient Pills.” 
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wider the Patronage of the PRINCE and PRINCESS ESTERHAZY, the PRINCE 
End PRINCESS POLIGNAC, the EMPEROR of PERSIA; and many* Distinguished 
^Personages, and recommended by the most Eminent Physicians. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, powerful of effect, yet mild of influence. 

This admirable Specific possesses balsamic properties of surprising energy. It 
eradicates FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SPOTS. REDNESS, and all cutaneous Erun- 
:ions, gradually producing a delicately clear soft skin ; transforms even the most SAL- 
LOW COMPLEXION into RADIANT WHITENESS; resists the scorching rays of 
he Sun, successfully opposes the attacks of inclement weather, and renders the harsh 
uid rough Skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even; impaits to the NECK, FACE, 
md ARMS a healthy and juvenile bloom ; diffuses a pleasing, coolness, and, by due 
perseverance in the application of ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, pioduces a beautiful 
Complexion. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the Nursery as at the Toilet. 
Perfectly innoxious, it may be used by the most delicate Lady with the assurance of 
safety and efficacy, possessing softening and healing properties. To MO 1 HERS 
NURSING their OFFSPRING it gives, in all eases of incidental inflammation, im- 
mediate relief; cools the mouth of the Infant, and enhances maternal pleasure in the 
ict of administeiing alimentaiy iioiiiishment. 

To GENTLEMEN whose Faces are tender after SHAVING. A great infelicity 
ivhich attends the operation of Shaving is the in ‘nation of the Skin $ ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR will be found excellent beyond ptecedeut in ameliorating awl allaying 
that imM unpleasant sensation. — It removes unpleasant harshness of ihc skin, occa- 
sioned It) intense s?olai heat or cold winds: and thus to the l iavellei ,vvliose avoca- 
tions export 1 him to v minus changes ol weather, ptovesan infallible Speeihc — a prompt 
tesomce — and, as conducing to coinfoit, a pleasing appendage and invaluable acqui- 
sition. 

Sold in Pint Dottles, at Hs. (id and in Half Pints, at is. (Id. each, duty included, by 
the sole Propiictois, A. ROWLAND and SON, N >. *20, Hatton Gaiden, Holborn, 
Loudon ; ami, 1>\ appointment, hj most Peiluiiicts and Medicine Vcudeis,wlio vend 
their celebiated MACASSAR OIL. 


To pi event Imposition, 
in lied Ink, on the Label, 


ask for Rowland’s Kalydor; and observe the Signature, 
“A. ROWLAND and SON.” 


“RE- ANIMAT I ON. — When the most impoitant functions of life 
are suspended, and those who ate invalids by inheiitance or impimlencc 
me l educed to the most deplorable state of Nervous Debility, it is not in despair 
that icliet is to he lound. — The genuine AROMATIC' LOZENGES of Si EEL 
aie the best, if not the only reined} tor this species of debility ; so diffusely salutary, 
that vvluletliey restoie tone to the nerves, and health and vigour to the entire fiuine, 
tliev impatt a genial vvaimth through eveiy bine, and exhilarate the animal spirits in 
such a manner, that they may tail ly be *uid to leanimate nature. In all cases of 
lelaxation and weakness of the «>\ stem, in either sex, pioeeeding f.om dissipation, 
excess, or unpropitious climate, or any cause whatever, these lozenges are a eeitain 
and effectual remedy. When aversion toexciei.se, loss or depravity of appetite, and 
palid countenance indicate approaching consumption, the delicate female will be 
pieseivcd and lestoied to health and society, by the benign influence of this medicine. 
Piepated hv ,1. P. Seddoti (sole piopiictorj, and sold by his agent, Mr. Gift'oid, 104, 
Stiand, in boxes, at 7s. and 22s. each ; also, by most lespectabie venders in the king- 
dom. To pi event imposition, each box is signed hv the pioprietor, J. P. Scddon, ui 
his own liandvviiling, without which none can possibly he genuine. 


NEW BRITISH AND INDIAN NEWSPAPER. 

THE TELESCOPE, Sunday Newspaper, price 7 d., embraces every 
topic of interest connected with* oiir Oiiental Empiie. Published by E. Livf.r- 
morc, 11, Crane-court, Fleet-stieet. Ordets will be received by all tbe Newsmen 
and Postmasters thioughout the Kingdom. 

Communications to be addressed (post-paid) to the Editor, at the Office of the 
Paper. 
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' MAPS OF INDIA AND THE BURMAN EMPIRE. 

This Day arc published, by 0. and J. CARY, 8b’, St. James s Street ; and 
J. M. RICHARDSON, 23, Cornlnil; 

A NEW MAP OF INDIA, on Six lar^e Sheets, exhibiting its natural 

and political Divisions, const meted from original Materials, liberally supplied by 
Lieut. Col. Valf.n i ini: Blacker, C. B, Surveyor-General ot India. Price, in sheets, 
21. Hs. ; mounted on rollers, or in a paper case, 41. 4s. ; m a Russia case for tia- 
velling, 51 —Also, 

A MAP OF THE BURMAN EMPIRE, showing the present Seat 

of War, pi ice 3 s. on a sheet; or 5 b. in case. 


TTLASTIC IRON and WIRE FENCE for PARKS, PLEASURE 

GROUNDS, and ORNAMENTAL WALKS, lion Hurdles, Gates, Verandas, 
Balconies, Galleries, and Bedsteads, an ith eveiy Article in Iron and Wire, ornamental 
and useful, manufactured by THOMAS CATO and SONS, 8<J, Holborn Hill, oppo- 
site St. Andiew’s Church. 

The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully informed, Specimens arc submitted for in- 
spection in Wiie Works for Libraries, Avialies, Pleasantries, Dairies, Larders, and 
.Store-house Windows; improved Wire Blinds, Portable WiieCoopsto protect Plica-, 
sants, Poulti y, & c. from rats and vermin. Variety of Brass Wire Fire Goods appli- 
cable to all Giates. 

Noblemen and Gentlemen fatoiiring Messrs, CATO with oiders will haie then! 
executed with punctuality and despatch. 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN in GREAT BRITAIN and other 
nations, ought to he acquainted, as it is well known in Russia, that Bears* (iica.sc 
is too harsh for the hair, and makes the hair turn giey and fall off ; this is well known, 
as the Kmpcroi AIcvuioci and pci-ons ot distinction lost their hair at an eailyage, 
through using Bears’ Grease ; therefore, whoever lecommcnds Bears’ Grease tor the 
hair must do it liom unpiinciplcd moti\C', or he ignoiant how hurtful it is to the 
hair. In slioit, in the noitheiu countries Bears’ Grease is not e\cn used for making 
candles, as it is too hardi and i auk , and only used toi gi earing the wheels of eaits ; 
and Ladies and Gentlemen must he sensible that Beat s’ G lease is injui ions to the hair, 
and ot coin sc ought to he eaiclul not to lx pciMiadcd to use it for theii hair A wise 
man will soon obseive, it Bear"’ Grease iveie ot any seivice to the ban , the gieal 
Kinjieior Alexandei would June a hundred hears killed in a day. A wit lemarked, 
all the Bears in Russia arc now coming over to England, as there are beam hanging 
up in most of the hair-diessers’ shops in London and the countiy, as the Re, us piefcr 
their grease shall sooner he on the heads of Ladies and Gentlemen in England, than 
pinched between the cait-wheels ot Russia. But PRINCE’S ORIGINAL THICK 
RUSSIA OIL, is now acknowledged the wholcsome^t and best Article for dressing, 
pieserving, and piomoting the hair of ladies, gentlemen, and childreu, and is wai- 
r an ted not »o contain any Beam’ (irease wnate\ or, nor pei fumed spirits or spices, 
which an* also injui ions to the hail , hut consists of the purest, choicest Oils in the 
mmerse, is a sure nourishcr and presen ei for the hair ; therefore, if they want the 
genuine Russia Oil In Pcteisbmgh, the capital ot Rmsia, or in any other pait of the 
globe, they must send to A. PRIM E, No. !♦, Poland-street, Loudon, for it. 

HUNDREDS of LADIES and GENTLEMEN have declaied, after trying vaiious 
articles for their hair, to have touml PIUNUK’S Original Russia Oil, after' all, best for 
preserving and promoting the hair of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Childien, and if used 
constantly, not a hair will fall off or tin n grey, and is such a nourishcr to the Hair, 
that if it has begun to turn grey, will lestoie it again to its natural colour. Is the 
pleasantest for ladies to dress theirown or faLe hair; will make it always look elegant, 
nolt, glossy, and will cml beautilully any wav; clears the scurf, and keeps the head 
and hair clean, and by using it reg (daily tor a few months, will restore the hair on 
the bald part, if the least signs of roots aie lemaiuing, which has been proved by 
hundreds. 

Ask for Punce's Russia Oil. The ounce bottle fne shilling ; a large bottle, con- 
taining fi\c ounces, one pound, which is a saving. Sold by the sole piopiietor, A 
l’lince, No 1), Poland-street, (Kford-stieet, London ; and by most piincipal perfumers 
and medicine waders. Be put titular, andob-enehis addicts, “A. Piince, !>, Poland- 
street, Oxfoid-stroet, London,” on the cover of each bottle j without, it is uot ge- 
nuine, and cannot answer the purpose. 
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NEWLY4N VENTED, SELF-ACTING, PORTABLE 

WATEll CLOSET. 

The Nobility, Gentry, Clorpy, and the Public, are icspeet- 
fully inflamed that His Majesty's Royal Letter Patent have 
been obtained for an IMPROVED PORTABLE WATER 
CLOSET, which, fiom the simplicity of its construction, port- 
ability, Aui ability. convenience anA neatness, will be foun<l 
the most peifcct anA useful article of the hiiul ever submitted 
to their cons ulerati on. Hie principle of tins intention i% a 
Self-act mu An -tiftht Valve, which, v ith a copious supply of 
watei, pi events any unpleasant exhalation j it is therefore par- 
ticulat ly deserving the attention of Private Families, Hotels, 
and Tavein Proprietois; it will also be found an essential 
requisite for Sick Chambers, Ships, Hospitals, ami Public 
Establishments generally. 

Mri chants, Captains, and Supercargoes, will find them well 
adapted fora Foieign Maiket. N B. Tlie Public are cautioned 
atrainat Spurious Imitations of these Portable Water Closets, 
and to observe, that none are upon the Improved Patent 
Piinciplc, but such as have the address* 



Neu> Invented Jt Itnproied 
Hardened Platt Pwtable 
Corn MUl, which will enable 
every Family to grlud iheir 
own Flnnr Malt, Klee, Ac. ami 
which for persons emigratinx 
to Foreign SetilemeiUi will be 
found an invaluable requisite 
to their comfort and conveni- 
ence. Price £5 5s. Mills made 
of soft iron, £4. 4i, out can- 
act be warranted. 


Unerring A 'terlyJn- 
rented portable Hydraulic 
ff oinking Machine . requirlot 
no Weights: decidedly ssperlor 
to the Dial Weifhloi Machines 
■ctinf upon Springs, at Ism 
expense, aud camuiiAe pat ost 
of order. 

To be had of all t'pkolMar- 
trs and Ironmcageov * a fM 
X’tngdotru - 

Msuttfaciory, 167 , Fleet 9U 
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THE 

CROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

INSTITUTED FOR 

THE ASSURANCE OF LIVES, 

'I HE GRANTING OF 

Immediate and Deferred Annuities, Deferred Sums, 

AND 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN, 

AND ALSO 

For the Purchase of Contingent and Reversionary Property, 

No. dll, BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 

LONDON. 


CAPITAL £1,500,000. 

In JO, 000 SHARES ot £50 each. 


DIUKClOKS. 


WILLIAM BEAT 1' LITT, Esq. Chairman. 
JOHN WELLS, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 


Win. Hit haul Cosway, Em], 
James Colquhomi, Esq 
J limes Cnh in, Esq 
Captain I. W. D. Dundas, R.N. 
James Farqiihar, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Hanison, Esq. 

Geoigc Henry Hooper, Esq. 
John kiikhuid, Esq. 


Major Moody, Royal Engineers. 
Sir Francis Ommanncy, M.P. 
Thomas Solly, Esq. 

Alexander Stewart, Esq. 

John Wilson, Esq. 

Win. Whitmoie, jun. Esq. 

John Wilson, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 

John Joseph Hanison, Esq. I Henry Stock, Esq. 

Isaac Solly, jun. Esq. | 


John Wells, Esq. M.P. 

James Faiquhar, Esq. M P. 
Sil Fidiicis Ommannc) , M.P. 




George Henry Hooper, Esq. 
Alex.iudei Stewart, Esq. 


H ANKLRs. 

Missis. Whitmore, Wells, and Whitmoie, Lombard-street. 

Standing Counsel— Charles Ellis, Esq. 

Physician-Dr. James Johnson, Phjsjeian Extiaordinary to his Royal Highness the 
Duke ot Clarence. 

Surgeon— James Watdrop, Esq. F.lt.S. Ed. and Surgeon Exlraoidinary to the lung. 
Solicitor— Thomas lladdun, INq. | Actual y-Mr. I. M. Rainbow. 
Sepietaij— Mi. Thomas (i. Conyers. 

'JPIIK Ordinary Premiums of Life Insurance with this Noriety are cal- 
il-o nssnml 1 ’ll,, lh,"u? r ,|, ;"" W " rv-:'' *'»• Shareholders, ;u„l 

a “I, I'll:;; Ura '"' Scu, ” t ’ 

In addmon also to the usual Piiuleges manted hv other Olliers upon ordinaiv lisks 

fio m ' B m ish 1 ' ^PmTs 1, Vnd ,( 'm y L r tcl,(h P ,ix t»the Assured of passing to and 
iSu'e. ’ y ,olts between the Elbe and Brest, both 

In all eases the Directois aic anthmi/ed to icier any disputes to Arbitration 

actual scuice in the MilitVIV Alai iites (both at home and upon 

jUiuai i mu ,, m tin Mihtai v and Mainline semee ot the Honouiable the l- .vt 

-T r i '' > -■ •* r 1 k 1„S: itm w 

shorter nniods n„i n! /V! 11,1 " to 1<,sl d«* alnoad, eithei permanently or for 

'It «r ,?/ i ,‘"T r, , ,„ W lo , m In o/ll,e 

i . j <1 at Piemmms piopoitiomitc to the actual l isk m/ni 

ciliated upon unquestionable ami ascertained data. ’ 1 cal “ 
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WELSH IRON AND COAL MINING COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, £250,000, 

In 10,000 SHAKES of £25 bach. 


directors and officers. 

Chairman.— PETER MOORE, Esq. M.P. 

Deputy Chairmen.— WILLIAM KERSHAW, Esq. ; S. 15. M. BARRETT, Esq. M.P. 


DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. R. Bingham. 

.John Dent, Esq. M. P. 

The Right Hon. Earl of Donough- 
more. 

General Gascoyne, M P. 

John Gray, Esq. (Resident Director.) 


Adolphus Kent, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Palmerston, M.P. 

William Newman, Esq. 

Philip Perring, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Teynham. 


Al/DITORS. 

John Horlor, Esq. I William Prater. Esq. 

Jackson Perring, Esq. 1 William Venning, Esq. 

TREASURERS. 

Messrs. Sir John Pai ring, Bart. Shaw, Barber, and Co. 

Standing Counsel. — J. Evans, Esq., J. Hildyard, Esq., J. Rowe, Esq. 

Solicitors. — Messrs. Wilks and Yerbekc. 

Mine Superintendent. — Thomas Jones, Esq. (Pla. Grono.) 

Mine Survejor. — R Coo|>er, Esq. Bilston. 

Secretary. — John Lawford, Esq, 

REPORT. 

The deputation appointed bv the Board of Directors to examine the works at Coed 
Tallon, puiehased by the Company fioin Messrs. Jones, for 65,000/., and also ap- 
pointed to examine other works in North Wales, offered to the Company, and others 
advci list'd for sale by auetmu, Inning made the sunejs directed by the Board, beg 
leave to submit the following observations as their report : — 

Bcfoie, however, they pioeeed to submit their remarks on this important subject, 
they hen leau* to call the attention of the Board to the liberal policy adopted by his 
Majesty's Government, in the reduction ot the duty on Swedish iron. Far from an- 
ticipatin'* any evil as likclv to result fiom such leduction, the deputation expect that 
the umMiinptiim both of Swedish and KnelLh iron will he tliercby much increased, 
since in pioportion to the diminished rate of duty will be the desire of consumption. 
In addition to this general principle, as applicable to all reductions on the duty upon 
lo renin commodities, the deputation confidently anticipate that even should the re- 
duciion ol duty on Swedish ii on inn caw its consumption to a greater degree than the 
anticipated inn eased consumption ot Biiti.-h iron, jet that, for the following reasons, 
thej ,inti< ipate that the iioti made hv this Company will alvvajs in future be an object of 
great demand, pai ticulai ly by the neighbouring manufacturing towns, and therefore 
will nlvvavs ensure for it a fair and lcmuneiative juice. 

Lt. Because the iioti is universally admitted to he of most excellent quality, the 
iron stone yielding upwards of 25/. percent., and being peculiarly adapted at one mine 
tor all fine machine woik, and the other mine, about to he referred to, for all strong 
and lasting pm pow\s. 

2dly. Because fiom flic adjacency of the works to the great manufactories of Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Shicwshuiv , Staffoid, and other places, the iron of this Com- 
pany can readily he pronued, and also can be so obtained for exportation from 
Livei pool, being only 30 miles from town. 

3dly. Because the late of carriage must be so considerably less than that front a 
foteign couuti v, that the mamifaetmers will necessarily prefer it. 

4thlv. Because from the adjacency beforemeutioned, iron can always be relied on 
hv the manufacturer with entainty at stated fixed peiiod.s, without being subject to 
Hie disappointments, detentions, and losses of sea navigation ; and 
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Sthly. Because notwithstanding the reduction duty on SwedN th^ 0 Company 

*• * 

reduced below that 25 per cent, to average a protit ot «>U per cent. 

Having made tl.e»c observations which the dq.ntotion hope : will be : satisfactory to 
the Board, they will now proceed to state the result ot thur visit to Wall... 

1st. With respect to the works at Pont Blithen, Leeswooil, and Coed Tallon. 



jivu stone is raised constantly to supply additional tuinaces, the deputation lecom- 
metid that four more should be erected on the freehold grotum belonging to the Com- 
pany. The piesent make of 55 tons per week will then be extended to clO tons, and 
even in the com sc of a month, the make will he i uncased from oo to /0 toils 


per week. 

The deputation examined, with much pleasure, a horse level which has been driven 
into the estate, about 1,400 raids, ami by means of which the mines are kept tree 
from water. This object is ot the first impoitauce, and had cost the late proprietors 
many thousand pounds to accomplish, piiorto the pm chase of the woiks by this 
Company. 

With 1 expect to the coals the Brassey coal, which is used for the furnaces, and 
which is of \eiy excellent quality, is abundant, and must be preserved tor the pur- 
jioses of blasting. 'The m.uu coal, which is 15 tect thick, is well adapted tor do- 
mestic and general purposes ; and, with other coals of unions thicknesses and quali- 
ties, amounting to twelve in number, aie readily saleable at good prices, and to 
almost any extent. 


The colliers and miners on this estate aie about 200 ; but as the accommodation 
is inadequate lor them, the deputation iceommendthat 100 cottages .should he imme- 
diately neeted on pait of the freehold giound, and when so erected, should be let at 
low l cuts. The proposed anangement will gi\e to this Company a decided advantage 
ovei others who tike minoiul giound, and who then have to 'ink shaft', drive levels, 
and then proem e, it possible, e'ollicis and miners to coloni/e on the property. Mho 
profits from this (state, the deputation beg to repoit, lime belonged to this Company 
from the 2iUh day of Januarv. The hooks aie opened, the first monthly account 
the deputation now lay on the table ol the Boaid the accounts aie to be rcndeied 
monthly: the moneys are to be paid through the hands of Messrs. Jones, frovd and 
Co. to the n edit of Messrs. Knight of Mold, and out ot the stock ot iron on hand in 
Januaiy, and made since that time, or to be made at these and the othei works of 
the Company iiereattoi mentioned. A conti act tor the sale of MO tons of it on to be 
delivered on the .list instant, has been entcicd into with a highly i expectable house 
at Manchester at 10/. f).v. per ton, to be paid loi in cash. Other applications for iion 
have hIm) been made to the deputation; and at the piesent pi ices, auv quantify can 
be sold bj the Boaid which tliev may feel wariaiilcd or inclined to sell. T he depu- 
tation, with pleasuie, lepoit that a new turnpike load just completed through the 
estate has much inn eased iisialue, and it the piesent Flint Railway Bill, now 
pending in IkuTiamenl, should pass into a law, the present rate of carnage to Flint, 
and also to Chester, will he duniiii'hcd 50 pci ceni. M’liis measure indeed ajtjiears 
to the deputation not only to be liighlj iinpoitant to this Companj , but also beneficial 
to the mining iuteiests ot the vicinity, and likely to piove vciy luciative. 


In lint*, with reference to the works at Coed Tallon, provided the Board shall be 
disposed toadopta subsequent lecommendation in this lepoit of appointing at esident 
dilector, the deputation aie of opinion, that, the woiks at Coed Tallon will be found 
as profitable ami eligible as any non woiks m the united kingdom. 


2d. The deputation having fully examined the woiks hefoie-mentioned, pi decod- 
ed, on a subsequent day, to look o\ci the Llvvyninion works, situate in the parish of . 
Ruabon, in the county of Flint. \\ ith the activity, good anangement, and general* 
appeal anceot these winks, the deputation were much pleased ; and, having catefully 
examined the coals and iion 'tone, and also the surface, extending altogether M)ino 
miles, and having a'certained the 'ituation and ciicuuistaiices of the woiks, recom- 
mend the Boaid to pureha'C the same lot 15,000/. being the ptice agreed on by the 
present piopnetois, and to icteiie the piotits and piodtiee of the works and eolleiies 
from the (>tn ot Maieli. 'Flu* deputation have arnved at this conclusion, from find- 
ing two blast tuinaces in frill woik, making together 70 tons per week: the iron so 
made being of most excellent quality and much sought alter. Nor is this the only 
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circumstance which has induced the deputation to arrive at this conclusion ; for, in 
addition to the irou works; ihc collieries here are very productive, and the sales of 
coal numerous, regular, and profitable. Nor does it appear to the deputation, that 
much is lequired t'» be done with reference to these works; since the miueis and 
colliers aie adequate in number, and the cottages for their occupation sufficient. To 
the active supeiintendencc of Mr. Jones, our Mine Superintendent, they would re- 
commend the Boaul piincipally to commit these works, and in a short time it may he 
expedient to consider, whether any additional furnaces should he erected. In addition 
to the other advantages connected with these works is the fact, that for scictal years 
bricks and tiles have been made from the clay taken outofthe mines, upon the prin- 
ciple lately adopted by the Patent Buck Company; and the deputation aie per- 
suaded, that if this branch ofievenuc is well attended to, it will he adequate to 
meet most if not all of the expense.-, of the works. The deputation have accord- 
ingly made aiiangemeuts for the eaiJy Ripply of 50,000 bricks and tiles to London, 
with a view of having them examined by competent judges, and of selling the sam- 
ple at the best pi ice which the Board can proem e for the same. Nor does the car- 
riage to London supply any obstacle to this measure, since the cheap rate of li eight, 
from Flint, and the contiguity o! the woiks to that sca-poit town, will well admit of 
the •small additional cliaige on the commodity.' There is also another circumstance 
which the deputation cannot omit to mention, which is, that both at the works at 
Coed 'Fallon and Lhvyuiniou, fiee stone may he procured, in great abundance, at a 
veiv small cost, and ’which will enable the di lectors, from time to time, to eieet 
buildings for a comparatively small amount. The biicks also befoie-mentioned art* 
fire bucks, winch aie used lor the furnaces and other woiks, and aie much moie 
valuable than common biicks. 

3d. The deputation beg to report, that they next proceeded to examine the works 
advertised for sale, lately the piopcrty of Mr Howland, at Acre-fair. These woiks 
the deputation having not only examined themselves, but having also been aided by 
the ptior smvey ot Mr. Coopci, and by the inhumation and assistance of gentlemen 
well acquainted with the woiks, aie decidedly of opinion would require a much 
gicatei piopoilion ot the capital ot tins Company to piuehaseaud to wenk them than 
actually icmums. Far, howevei, is it fiom the intention ot the deputation to state 
but that capital might be well employed in such purchase and operations, piovided 
certain contiguous eollieiies could he pm chased and connected with them. Vet, in- 
asmuch as this would alone he adequate to employ the lull capital of a Company, the 
deputation iccommcnd that these woiks should not be purchased by this Company. 
They aie additionally induced to otlei this advice tor two masons— nist, because the 
woiks alicady pmelia-ed at Coed Tallon, and those which the deputation advise that 
the Boaid should take at Llvvyminon, will, it well and amply w'otked, employ the 
capital ot the Compam , which, at pieseut, it would be veiy inexpedient to increase ; 
and, secondly, that the woiks at Aeie-lair, having to be put in order and winking, 
would not, like the ( oed 'Fallon and Llwyninion woiks, yield an immediate icvenue, 
hut would, in a considerable degree, for the next 12 months, diminish fi om the an- 
ticipated profits ol the Company. 

4th. The deputation adveiting to the situation of the works at Coed Tallon, and to 
a foinier pait ol this llepoit, beg to suggest that the Boaid should appoint a icsident 
directoi ; and t hat an unfinished house, belonging to Col. Wnidle, situate within a 
quaiter ot a mile ot the works at Coed 'Fallon, should he taken by the Board, and 
finished lit foi liis habitation. And the deputation beg fin ther to icpoit, that Mr, 
(iiav , one ot their number, has consented to undertake such direction, and to reside 
neai the woiks. The deputation <an then confidently state that, assisted by Mr. 
Jones, the Mine Snpci inletident (of whose rhaiaeter and conduct the deputation can- 
not speak too highly, and hum whose abilities andmtcgiity they expect much benefit 
will aiise to the Company 1 , the woiks, both at Coed 'Fallon and Llwyninion, will be 
adeuuately -upei intc nded, and no tmther important assistame will be inquired to 
lcndei the establishments all that the^deputation, the duectojs, and the piopiietois 
can dc-iie. 

To rout hide, the deputation confidently anticipate that with any of the new insti- 
tutions which have been established tor the employment ot Biitish capital, and for 
the mini ov cnicnt ot the tiadeand manutac tines ot this count, i>, the Welsh lion and 
Coal Alining Company need not tear to be compared, since Irom such eompaiison its 
advantages and pi aspects will appear as palpable and certain as they do appear to the 
deputation (hignedj John Ciuy, 

40, Mioad street Buildings, W. Kershaw, 

I^ated ALu eh loth, 18 2a. John Wilks, jun. 


b 2 
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MEDWAY LIME AND COKE COMPANY. 

CAPITAL 100,000/. 

IN 2000 SHARKS OF 50/. EACH. 


DIRECTORS. 


Peter Moore, Esq. M.P. Chairman. I 
S. B. M. Barrett, Esq. M. P. 

* N. Dennys, Esq. I 

John (»i ay, Esq. ^ 


William Kershaw, Esq. 
Philip Perring, Esq. 

A. A. Surtees, Esq. 
Adolphus Kent, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 

William Aston, Esq. I John Meiulham, Esq. 

James Jones, Esq. | Jackson Perring, Esq. 

Treasurers— Messrs. Sir Win. Kay, Bart. Piiec, Marryatt, and Coleman. 

Solicitors— Messrs. Wilks and Verbeke. 

Secretary— Henry T. Hyde, Esq. 

Accountant— J ames Mitchell, Esq. 

THIS COMPANY has been established for the purpose of working 
some very valuable Lime Woiks, situate at Upper Hailing, near Rochester, 
already purchased by the Company. These works consist of a freehold of eleven 
acres of very excellent gra) stone chalk, pure and unmixed with refuse, and of im- 
mense depth, on which one kiln is at present elected, but on which twenty are to be 
built. 

Lime is au article for which there is almost an unlimited demand for the purpose 
of building, rebuilding, and retailing ot houses. 

Lime is also of almost unlimited demand for the purposes of agriculture, particu- 
larly for such lieh and heavy soils as in Essex. 

The Lime in most general use is that formed from white (hulk. 

Graystone Lime is of very superior quality, but is a sauce commodity. The Go- 
vernment get it from Dorking, in Smrey. 

It is superior in building, as it will take up nearly twke as much sand in making 
mortar, and readily hardens under water. 

It is more effectual in answering the purposes of Lime in agriculture, and its effects 
on the land are of longer duration. 

Messrs. Jolliffoand Banks have an establishment of eight common kilns for making 
gray Lime, on the banks of the Medway, near those purchased by this Company, ami 
have bound down the Pioprietor ot the soil not to grant any lease to any other per- 
son. They use the Lime for the publie wmiks at Shceincss, and other great under- 
takings. 

Mr. Va^jc reports, that tin* estate purchased, consists of more than 100 feet deep j 
but from a well having been sunk, it is ascertained to be upwuids of 150 feet deep. 

This estate will therefore contain, as fiom the following calculation ; — 

One acre 4,810 square yaids 


Eletcn acres 53/240 square yards 
Depth 50 yaids 


2,()(>2,000 solid yards. 

The following arc extracts from two Reports made on these works 

Extract from Mr. R. Va/ie'^ Report — “ The chalk stone is more than 100 feet in 
depth, with only four feet spoil beneath the suifaee, at a distance, not exceeding a 
mile and a quarter from the ri\er Medway, having thereto, neaily the whole way, a 
model ate descent. This chalk appears fully equal in quality to a quarry in full ope- 
ration by Messrs. Jolliffe and Banks, at not tnoie than half a mile distance. This is 
a scarce at tide, much suneiior to the white chalk of the country generally, both for 
building, and dressing of laud." 

Extract from Mr. John Wicking’s Report:— “ The chalk stone, of which the estate 
appear to contain an inexhaustible supply, fiom the vciy great depth of the strata, 
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is the best I have seen for burning what is technically called Grays tone Lime, now so 
much iu demand in London.” 

A solid yard of chalk made iuto lime, forms wliftt is called a hundred, which sells 
for about 15s. 

The above quantity then, made and sold, would yield 1,996,5001. nearly 2,000,0001. 
sterling, and occupy twenty kilns, constantly at work for seventy) ears. 

There is, therefore, rough materials sufficient for forming an establishment for 
burning lime. 

The situation is convenient, being about 4 miles above Rochester, and only 1 mile 
and a quarter from the banks of the Medway, which is navigable for barges at all 
times ot the tide, and fora certain peiiod cveiy tide is navigable by very large vessels. 

The descent to the Medway is gradual, being about 1 foot in 50. There is a parish 
roiid, and at the river side thete is a public wharf : the charge for landing coals is 
3d. a ch aid ion, and for exporting lime 2d. a ton. 

To facilitate conveyance, a railway might be made, either for waggons drawn by 
horses, or by loco-motive engines, from the works to the Medway; and it is ex- 
pected that the parish would readily consent to allow such a railway to be made, in 
order to pet free ot the expense of repairing the parish road. 

The burning of the lime may be ettected in such a way that the coke produced will 
more than pay the expense of’the coals. 

The work is conducted iu an elevated building, filled from the top with blocks of 
chalk ; at the lower nart ot it «ue iron bars, which suppoit the chalk. The whole 
heat, name, and smoke of the coal dmiugits tiansfonuation into coke, ascend up- 
winds tluough the chalk, and burn it to lime. Giadually, as the lime is burnt, it 
falls down, and is taken through the iron bats to the bottom, from whence it is car- 
ried away. As the quantity subsides, new blocks are put on at the top, and thus the 
process goes on for even . 

Ry this piocess, from the quality of the gray chalk, there is no refuse : neither Is 
there any expense of screening the lime, it is at once obtained in its finest and 
most pertcct state. 

The coke obtained by this process is very superior to the coke made at the gas 
woiks, as its stiength is not so much exhausted. 

'Iwelvc clialdions ot coal will make seventeen chaldrons of coke. 

The coke will sell horn .Us. to 32>. per ehaldiou. 

Goals may be puichased at Rochester fiom 2(>s. to 30s. per clialdion. 

L 'W;r c °* lime-kiln, together with the coke oven, would be from 

.ioUl. to 4001. supposing all the materials to lie puichased and brought from a dis- 
tance ; but as lime and sand arc to be had on the spot, and bricks also in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, the exjien.se will be less. Fire-bucks and iron must be brought 
by water fiom London. e 

Mr II fathom’ s ehuigc foi license to erect one kiln is 100 guineas. If several bo 
erected, the charge per kiln is much loss. Mr. Hcathom himself superintends the 
erection, and guarantees that it shall bin n fiom .‘17 to 38 huudred of lime, London 
con Te 1- ted hi to* c oVe" 1 ba ' C 1 ,C ex l >clls0 tlic whole tuel by the. small coal being 

Ihc quantity ot coke made by a kiln weekly, will be about seventeen chaldrons. 

Jt a common railway be constructed, it may be done economically by means of old 

iwmiti’ih'!? at ,l d,ea| ' ,ate at Koil,c ' ,lcr > wlikl * “»y ^ 

•'loinuf^ 08 ^° r ^ 1C " ol u,,( l stabling for the horses, must be erected on the 
It will he tlie interest of the Company to ein|»loy its own barges. 

Canal? 1 * 1Ua> ’ b ° obtiUIU ' d lo1 lime at some of the basins of the Regent’s 

1 lie capital icquiied to purchase the works, aud make all the ureessatv >irnn(»> 

bHUvo^anv " iU T l 0 >°r - i but * 

UUity of auv dituitiuy of capital, the capital has been made 100,0001. 1 

inmil or TJ^kition of the Comjiany will be immediately pre- 

1 aita, which, when approved of by the directors, shall be deemed the nrouer deed of 
settlement under which the affairs of the Company will be conducted? P P 

HENRY T. RYDE, Secretary, 

405. 
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* TROPICAL FREE-LABOUR COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, £4,000,000. 


PRESIDENT. 

His It OVAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

William Wilberforce, Esq. 


Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe. 
Thomas Babington, Esq. 

Heuiy Brougham, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Fovvell Buxton, Esq. M. I*. 
William Evans, Esq. JM. P. 


Stephen Lushington, Esq. D.C.L. M.P. 
William Smith, Esq. M. P. 

James Stephen, Esu. 

Daniel Sykes, Esq. M.P. 

W. W. Whitmore, Esq. M. P. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 


William Allen, Esq. 

T. (!. Babington, Esq. 

O. G Babington, Esq. 
Ed wind Cat roll, Esq. 
James Cropper, E^q. 
Ilomy Dtmnmond, Esq. 
William Fry, Esq. 

Luke Howard, Esq. 


G. G Larpent, Esq. 

R. Maeulay, Esq. 

Henry Pownall, Esq. 

W. F. Rewiolds, Ksq % 
Anthony Robinson, Es(j. 
Thomas Sturge, Jun. Esq. 
Joseph Ti ueman, Esq. 
llcnry Weymouth, Esq. 


rankers. 

Sir P. Pole, Bart., Thornton, Fiee, Down, and Scott, Bartholomew Lane ; aiul 
Messrs. Diummond and Co., dialing Cioss. 


sot . ici roits. 

Messrs. TiNon and Pieston, 29, Coleman Stieet. 

.sf( HLTARV. 

John Doug.m, Esq, 1R, King’s-Aims Yard, Coleman Street;— to whom all 
Communications, and Applications tor Shares, may he addiessed. 

■ npHE object, of this Company is to piomote, within the Biitish Dominions, the 
* giow th ol the sevcial aiticles of Tiopical Pioduction by means of Free 
Laboir. 

With icspett to Indkjo, this object has been already accomplished. It was once 
]>vodueed solely hv the labour ot ••lave*. in the West Indies and America. In coiise- 
quenee ot tlie application of Biitish skill and capital to its production, nearly the 
whole ot ih.it aitielc which is now consumed in Kmope, amounting in value to 
about Four Millions atcihng, is laised by tiee lahoui, and almost entnciy in British 
India. 

A similar effect might have been expected with i expect to Con on, had the same 
means been employed in the same quattei to extend its eultmc and to improve its 
quaiily. This, hovvevei, has not been done; and thereto] e the Cotton Tiade of our 
Asiatic Dominions cuntinues to lahoui under many disadvantages. Such neverthe- 
less, was the impulse given to the nupmtation ot East India Coi rov, on the opening 
ot the trade with that eountiy, that m a low r years its price throughout the world was 
reduced toneaily half its loimei amount. 

On this extraordinary fall of price, the Cotton of India, which is of the lowest 
quality, was neglected, and no blither attention was paid, by Europeans, either to 
its eultmc, or to the improvement ot its staple. Had a contrary course been pur- 
sued, it cannot be doubted that the picsent alarming incieasc in the price of that 
article might have been prevented, it is now the moic important to provide an 
effectual remedy for such an inconvenience ; and lor this, India seems to hold out the 
only certain ana permanent lesourie. 

The official value of the Cotton Goods exposed <from^Great Biitain in 1824, 
amounts to a sum exceeding Thiitv Millions sterling. The continued and progres- 
sive piospeiity, therefore, ot the vast interests which aie connected with our Cotton 
manufactures’, and which obviously involve most deeply the interests of the nation at 
large, requites that a vigorous effort should be made to enlarge the importation, 
from British India, ol Cotton Wool of Mipeuor quality, if possible, to any which is 
uow grown there. Without suih au effort, our manufacturers aie likely to be 
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reduced to very serious difficulties from that enhanced price of this indispensable 
article, which must be the effect of an increasing consumption without a correspond • 
ing increase in the supply ; while a new impulse will be given to the rateusiou 
of the Slave Trade and Slavery in the possessions of Foreign Nations. 

It will not be denied that much may be done, by an Association like the present, 
to counteract these evils, by stimulating the increased growth of Cotton in India, 
and by facilitating and encouraging the substitution of superior descriptions of that 
article, for the low, and coiupaiatlvely worthless kinds, which are now grown there. 
To this truly national object the attention of the Tropical Free-Labour Company 
will be particularly directed. 

Another main pm pose for which this Company has been formed, is to promote the 
production of Sugar by Free Labour. 

The British Dominions in Asia are well adapted to the growth of this article, and 
are capable of supplying it to an indefinite extent; but, tiom the nnskilfulne«s of 
the natives in the pioccss of mamifaetuiing it, combined with their want of capital, 
and the fiscal restrictions to which it is subject, little progress has hitherto been made 
in introducing the Sugar of that put t of the world into general consumption. If 
effectual means, however, weie adopted of obviating these disadvantages, the Sugar 
Trade of Biitish India could not fail tapidly to increase. 

The i equisite means to this end have been fully pointed out, in a small pamphlet 
published by Ilatehaid, and entitled “ East India Sugar; 01 , an Inquiry respecting 
the Means of improving the Quality and reducing the Cost of Sugar raised by Free 
Labour m the East liidie>.” The statements contained in it arc taken from authen- 
tic documents, officially lui nished to the East India Company, and by them laid 
before the public. That East India Six. vr may lie made a profitable article of cul- 
tuie, even under all the disadvantages with which it has to contend, no one, who 
candidly examines the evidence time produced, will doubt. What is chiefly 
lequired is, that Biitish intelligence and Biitish capital should be employed to give 
ail impuNc and a light diiection to the industry of the natives; by encouraging the 
more extensive cultivation of Si gar ; by improving the mode and lessening the 
expense ot its manufacture ; and by thus, generally, raising its quality, and diminish- 
ing its cost, so ;i> to midci it .in at tide* ot more enlarged and more beneficial com- 
mercial intucouisc with uni Asiatic possessions than it is at present. 

The Tkoukal Fkit.-Labouk Comiwny pioposes, theieforc, to direct a huge share 
of its attention to tht‘ objects ot piomotiug the cultivation and manufacture of 
Sijg\r l»v Knur. Lmioi ic in Biitish India, and ot facilitating its admission into 
goiieial u.se, not only in the Tinted Kingdom, but in all other parts ot the World. 
'This will he chiefly effected by intioclucing into India iinptoveil modes of inanufac- 
tuie; and by making such sate and judicious advances to the manufacturers, and, 
through them, to the cultivatois ot the soil, as maybe necessaiy to promote the 
increase ol production. Such advances as may be made from youi to year, with the 
vievvot piomotiug the giovvtli 01 mauutacture ot Sugar, or of any other at tide of 
tiopieal ginwlli, will be annually liquidated by the consignment of tlie pioducc thus 
laised to the Company ; wdiose jnonts will anse fiom the usual Commissions on the 
sale of such pioducc, and the Intel est chargeable on its advances. 

The course which it is intended to pursue in this i expect, has had the sanction of 
lengthened experience. It ispieeisely tliatecmr.se which has been uniformly pursued 
in similai eases lw the East India Company, and by the Capitalists of Biitish India; 
and which lias alicadv pioved so sigirally successful in piomotiug the cultivation of 
Indigo, and in otherwise developing the faculties of that vast and fertile region. 

Pioceeding on the data already icfeiied to, and which stand tally confirmed by 
other satisfactoiy testimony, it appeals that the whole advance which can be 
lequired foi the production, for example, of a ton of Sugar would be from twelve to 
about fifteen or sixteen pounds, even on the supposition, which is a veiy improbable 
one, that the m.miitactuiei possessed no funds of his own. To eusuie, theielore, 
the production ot 10,000 tons of Sugar annually, the utmost advance that could be 
icqmied would not exceed 100, 000/. Audit is obvious, that, it the success of the 
Company should be such as may fairly be expected, it would be possible gieatly to 
enlarge its rffmts. An additional supply ot 10,000 tons of .Sugar might be raised by 
every fieMi advance of 100,000/.; until a sufficient amount of capital should be 
employed, fully to meet that glowing demand for Sugar, which may he anticipated 
from the combined effect of the diminished cost of its pioduetiou anu the increasing 
prosperity ot the Empire. 

The advantage which would accrue to the Commercial Interests of Cleat Britain, 
ayd still more ol Ireland, by the extensive creation of fiesh means of making returns, 
to meet the mpidly increasing demand of our manufactures on the pait of the 
immense population of British India — to say nothing of the benefits which would 
thus be conferred on that population — is too obvious to need to be insisted on. But 
it vyill not be the least powerful lecoiumendatiou of the scheme to multitudes, that. 
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if it should succeed, it'rnust eventually tend to extinguish Slavery in Foreign as well as 
in British Colonies, and to put a final period to the Foreign Slave-Trade, which still 
prevails on the coast of Africa. 

Although the preceding statements have an especial reference to British fndia, vet 
the Tropical Frf.f.-Lauoir Company does not intend to confine iis views to that 
quarter, but to extend them, as fair openings may occur, to the British Dominions 
in other parts of the woild, ami particularly in Aliica and the West Indies. 

The capital of the Tropic al Fkff.-Lahour Company is fixed, for the present, at 
Four Millions of Founds Sterling, to be divided into Eighty Thousand Shares of Fifty 
Founds each. 

The conduct of its affaiis will be inti listed to a Board of Directors in London, to 
be chosen by the Subscribers; but at each of the Output ts of the United Kingdom, 
where subscriptions shall be received to the amount of 100,000/., a Subsidiaiy Board 
will be appointed, to receive consignments and effect sales at such poit. In the 
meantime, a Provisional Committee has been named, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the proposed plan : and to them it L left to take the necessary measures 
for legally constituting tne Company; to fume laws and regulations tor its govern- 
ment; to collect further information; to establish agencies, and otherwise to pro— 
mote the objects contemplated by the present piospcctus. 

To enable the Committee effectually to pi osccule these objects, the sum of One 
Pound per shaie will he tequired to be paid by the Sub'Cribeis to one or othei of the 
Bankers named above, as soon as they shall ha\e leccived notice of the shaies that 
have been apmopiiatcd to them. 

When the lioaicl of Diiectois shall have been chosen, they shall he atlibeity to 
make fuither calls on the Subset ibcis, as ciiciimstances may require, to the amount, 
in all, of ten per cent., or Five Pounds per shaie of the capital subscribed But, 
before any call bevond ten pci cent. shall he nude, the Diiectois must he authorized 
to do so by a General Meeting in London, speci illy summoned for the put pose, on a 
day of which four weeks* notice -hall be given ; before which Meeting the Diiectois 
shall lay a full view of the state and progie-s of the Company’s affaiis. 

The Shares of thb Company will not he ti .uisfen able without the consent of the 
Directors. 


TO PREVENT IMPOSITION. 

^ ROWLAND and SON, Sole Uropiietois of the ORIGINAL 
and GKNUINEMACASS \ROlL, rcspeetfulU beg to announce to the Nobility* 
Gentry, and Public at huge, that, in older to picwnt the many tiaudsthat aie daily 
practised by flagrant Impostors otleriug base imitations of their invaluable Oil, they 
have, at a very eonsidei able expense, piodueed A NEW ENVELOPE foi the small 
Bottles; the foimer, which contained Stiaw -eolomed paper, is now White, with an 
Engraving fioin a Steel Plate of singulai const 1 uetuui, and extreme difficulty of exe- 
cution. The words ROWLAND’S MACASSAR Oil;, in Black Letteis, on a pattern 
of I, ace, forms the principle of the Label, under which is the Signatuic in Red, A. 
ROWLAND.uul SON, No, 20. Hat ton-gat den, in this Wiappci , is enclosed the Genuine 
Bottle of Macassar Oil, with a Treatise on the llaii and on the \ n tiles of (lit Oil (it 
new Edition). The Wrapper is sealed at each end with the name and address of the 
proprietors, who again request a strict nbseivaiue of the above, without which none 
can be genuine. Thelaruor Bottles have tin* Yellow Paper as before, with the 
new label. This Oil is ORIGINAL and GENUINE, which for many Yeai ' has been 
universally admiiod for its salubrious and nutritions virtues ; composed of VEGETA- 
BLE Ingredients of cneigetio powers; also PATRONISED and SANCTIONED by 
HIS MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY; their imperial Majesties the EMPEROlt 
nnd EMPRESS of RUSSIA, the EMPERORS of PERSIA a ad CHINA. This Oil 
is also acknowledged by the most eminent Physicians, as the best and cheapest article 
for nourishing thcllait, preventing the Hair being injmed by illness, change of cli- 
mate, study, Unveiling aecouchment, & c; produces vvlnskeis, evebtows, Nc. — The 
Proprietors wanant its innocence, and to impiovc the Hair from infancy to the latest 
period of life. 

Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, No. 20, Hatton Garden, 
nnd by their appointment at the following respectable houses, who haw just received 
n valuable supply ; viz. by Mr. R. Hemlrie, Pei Turner to his Majesty, Titchborne-st. ; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-st.; Mr. Smyth, 117, Gattie and Picice,57, I>. lligge, J5, Perfu- 
mer to the Royal Family, Dclcroix, 158, New Bond-st. ; Bajley and Blew, Cockspur- 
st.; Berry and Co., 1«, Gieek-st.; Low, .‘WO, and Piout, 226, Strand; Butler, 4, 
Cheapside; Burgess, 16R, Holboru-hill; Atkinson, Gerrard-st. ; Sutton, Bow Church- 
yard ; Bentley and Wood, Queen-st. Barclay and Sons, 05, Fleet-market ; J. and T. 
Ri^ge, 65, Cheapside; Stradllng, Exchange gate ; Nix, fronting the Royal Exchange ; 
Taite, 41, and Johnstone, 6rt, Cornhill; Croomc and Morrison, New Surrey-st. — 
Observe, none {ire genuine without the signature in red, “A. ROWLAND AND 
SON ” 
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This day arc published, in 4to. with Illustrations, and a Map of the 
Author's Route, price 31. 13s. Cd. boards, 

'TRAVELS among the ARAB TRIBES inhabiting the Countries East 
'*■ of Suja and Palestine; including aJomncv from Na/areth to flic Mountains 
beyond the Dead Sea; ft om thence through the Mains of the Hauran to Bo/.ra, Da- 
mascus, Tiipoli, Lebanon, Bnalbeck, and by the Valley of the Orontes to Selucia, 
Antioch, and Aleppo. BvJ S. BCCKINGHAM, Ksq. 

With an Appcncliv, containing a Refutation of ceitain unfounded Calumnies circu- 
lated against the Author by Mr. Lewis Bmckhaidt, Mr. William John Banker, and 
the Quarteily Review. 

Printed for Longman, Huist, Rees, Ornie, Brown, and Green. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

TRAVELS in PALESTINE, through the Countries of Bashnn and 
Gilead, Hast, of the River doidan. 2\ols. 8vo. 2d Edit, with Maps, Plates, and 
Vignettes, 11. 11s. (id. bds. 


POPULAR WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY .1. I.IMHIRD, No. 143, STRAND; 

And to he had of all Booksellers. 

In Monthly Paits, price Eiirhtpenee. 

rpHE MIRROR of LITER \TURK, AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUO- 

X 'HON - Containing Oiiginal l-V-av^, lliNtoiical Nanatlvos, Biogtaphical Memoiis, 
Skctchi s ot Society, Topotiaphical I ><— ct iptuins, Novels and 'Pales, Anecdotes, Poe- 
ti\, ()i miii.ll and "Selected, Chi ice Extiarts lioin NEW WORKS, The Spirit of 
the’ Public .JomnaN, Dih-owTics in the Aits and Sciences, Domestic Hints, Ac. Ac. 

Vol. 1 contains 47b page* ot closelj pimted lcttei-piO's, and embellished with 
40 Emu m mgs. Price. '» (>d. 

Vol. II. compiiscs ‘>21) pages, with (>2 Engravings, and a Map of Capt. Party s Dis- 
covci it’s. Piicc(»s. 

VT»1. 111. has ,\2 Emoaviui: 3 , and a Poittaif of flic late Lord Ryion. Piicc f»s. 

Vol. IV. bis 38 Engiaungs, and a Poitiait of the Right lion. G. Canning, M.P. 
Pi ice r>-. (*d. 

“ We letommend this weak to the neural of youth, and the patronage of the rich, 
it being ptegnant with insti notion and amusement to all ranks, from the Peer to the 
Cottagei ” — (ii/'ii than , June la, 1^2.5. 

The CABIN KT of C IRK )S1TI EK ; or, The Wonders of the World 

Displayed. Embellished with 27 Engl. wings. Pi ice .Vs. boaids. 

LIMBIRD’S BRITISH NOVELIST. 

Parti. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD, with an Origi- 

nal Memoir. Pi ice Ifld. 

«< This w oik K leally respect ably got tip; and the plan well deserves encourage- 
ment.” — Li treat if fitizt tte, her. (i, 1823. 

Mis. Ratclitlc’s Mvsicncsot Cdolpbo, piicc 3s. Cd.— Mackenzie’s Man of Feel- 
ing, Cd.— R.wselas, by l)i . Johnson, Hd.— Paul and Viiginia, (id.— 'Hie Old English 
Baron, 8d. — The Castle of Otianto, <»d. — The Romance ot the Finest, Is Hd. — Almo- 
lan and llaiuet, (id. — Elizabeth, in the KxiUs of Sibeii.i, (id. — The Italian, 2s. 

LIMBI HD'S BRITISH CLASSICS. 

Pi inted uuifoi mly with the BRITISH NOVELIST. 

Parti. GOLDSMITH’S ESSAYS. Price 8d. 

Part II. DR. FRANKLIN’S ESSAYS, with a Memoir, written by 

Himself. Piicc l«. 24. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS, embellished 

with 148 Engravings. Piicc fix. Cd. 

Price only Seven and Sixpence, 

COOK’S VOYAGES, embellished with Views, Portraits, Costumes, 
Maps, and other Illustrations, 
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LAW BOOKS 


Lately published by 

JOSEPH BUTTERWORTH AND SON, 

43, Fleet Street, London. 


1 A DIGEST of the LAWS of ENGLAND respecting REAL 
nnnovn'rv nJ IVimAM Cruise, Lsq. Barrister at Jaw. The 'lljira Edition, 
S " S Aal Octaro, Price 5/. ita fit in Boards. 

7" S SWPHNG an(i navigation laws 

, rJyrln™ Ll Of the l-uvs relative to Merchant Ships and Seamen, and 
SLfi i».e b -i-he Second Minor,, to which is added an Apnendrx of the 

New Navigation Laws, Kogistiy Acts, Commercial Forms, &c. By F. L. Holt, Esq. 
In Royal Octav o, Pi ice 1/. to. iu Bum ds. 

3. A TREATISE on the I, AW of CONTRACTS and PRO- 
MISE'S, upon various Subjects, and with particular' Persons, as settled in the 
Action ok Ansumpmi. By Samuel Co.myn, Esq. Banister at Liivv.. lbe Second 
Kdition, with comudciablc Additions. In Kojal Octavo, Price 1/. to. in Hoards. 


4. A DIGEST of the PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES, from 
Magna Cliait.i, 1221-5, to 1 & 2 Geo 4. 1K21, inclusive ; with an Analytical Index, 
Chronolotncal Tables of Statutes and Soveicigns’ Reigns; and an Appendix of Sche- 
dules and Forms. By Robert Pm i ip Tv rwiiiti and Thomas William Tyndale, 
Esqis. of the Middle Temple. In Two Volumes, Quarto, Pi ice f> /. 15$. 6<t. in Hoards. 

The naitieular object of this Digest is to piescnt the Statute Law in an arranged, 
reduced, and cmi.vilulutvtl i mm ; and oi the Index (leferriug to the Statutes as 
well as to the Digest) is to lender eveiv piovision mine easily accessible, than the 
unavoidable length of many Titles in the Digest would otherwise admit. 


5. A TREATISE on the LAW of INSURANCE, in Four Books 
I. On Marine Insmance. II. Ot Bottomry and Respondentia. Ill Of Insurance 
upon Lues. IV Ot Insuiamc against Fit e. Bj Samuel Marshajl, Seijeant at 
Law. The Third Kdition, with ( Directions and Additions by (h \hles Marshall, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq. Banister at Law. In Two Volumes, Kojal Octavo, Pi ice 
1/. 1 •to. in BoauK 


6. A SYSTEM of the LAW of MARINE INSURANCES. By 

J. A. Park, Esq. one ot the Judges of Mis Majesty's Court ot Common Pleas. The 
Seventh Kdition, with considerable Additions. In Two Volumes, Kojal Octavo, 
Pi ice \l. to. in BoauL. 


7. The LAW of PRINCIPAL and AGENT. By William 
Paley, Esq. Banister at Law. The Second Kdition, with Additions. By Niel 
C ow, Esq. Banister at Law. In Octavo, Pi ice 12.9. Boatds. 

In which the Duties and Kesponsihilities of Agents m legard to Ihincipals are 
treated of; Remedies of Piineipals to enfoice those Duties ; the Rights ot Agents 
with releieme to then Piineipals , the Obligation ot Piineipals towaids third 
Persons arising tiom the Acts ol then Agents ; Rights acquired by Principals 
fiom the Acts of tlieii Agents ; Pei son, il Rights of Agents against Thud Persons ; 
Personal liability ot Agents to third Pei sons. 

8. A TREATISE on the LAW of MERCANTILE GUARAN- 
TIES, and ot PRINCIPAL and SURETY in Ocneial. By W. W. Fell, of the Mid- 
dle Temple, Esq. Banister at Law. The Second Edition, with Coirections and 
Additions. In Octavo, Pi ice l'Jjr. Boauls. 

The subject of Mercantile Guaranties is one of gi eat importance, both to the Com- 
meicial word and the Profession of the Law. Its discussion is rcndeicd pecu- 
liarly impoitant at this time, by some late decisions of the Comts, which hare 
interpreted the Law upon the subject ot Omu unties as connected with the Pro- 
visions of the Statute of Frauds, m a manner entiiely different trom that which 
jias been usually lcceived, and hence woikeda mateiial change iu the Law 
itself. r l'he object ot the nresent Work is, to point out the nature and extent of 
that change; to collect and arrange the Authorities upon the subject of Mercan- 
tile Guaranties, and to digest them .systematically. 

9. A SUMMARY of the LAW of BILLS of EXCHANGE, 
CASH BILLS, and PROMISSORY NOTES. By Sir John Baylby, Kut, cue 
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f the Justices of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench. The Fourth Edition, with 
pnsiderable Additions. In Octavo. Price 14s. Boards. 

* This Edition contains the Cases to the present time, aud a new Chapter upon the 
■ Forgery of Bills and Notes. 

i 10. A COLLECTION of STATUTES connected with the general 
"kd ministration of the Law, arranged according to the order of the subjects, with 
Hotes. By Sir William David Evans, late Kecoider of Bombay. The Second 
Edition, corrected ; collated with the original Statutes, aud continued to the 3 Geo. 4. 
B22. By Anthony Hammond, of the Inner Temple, Esq. In Eight Volumes, 
iDctavo, Pi ice 61. 16#. Gd. in Boards. 

$ In this Collection it is endeavoured to bring together in a moderate compass, the 
several Statutes which are connected with the oi dinary course of professional 
and magisterial Practice. 

£ 11. A DIGEST of the LAWS of ENGLAND, by the Right Ho- 

nourable Sir John Comyns, Knight, late Lord Chief Baron of His Majesty’s Court of 
Exchequer. The Fifth Edition, cot ret ted, with considerable Additions to the Text, 

* and continued from the oiiginai Edition to the present Time. By Anthony Ham- 
MHond, Esq. of the Inner Temple. In Eight Volumes, Royal Octavo, Price 10/. 10#. 

12. A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES of PLEADING in 

*C1 VI L ACTIONS ; compiling a Summary View of the whole Proceedings in a Suit 
At Law. By Henry John Stethkn, Esq. Barrister at Law. In Octavo, Price 15#. 
In Boards. 

1 The object of this Woik is to develop systematically the Pi inciples of the Science 
of Pleading, oi , in other wouls, to explain its scope aud Tendency; to select, 
fiom the mass of its \aiious Rules, such as -coin f0 he of a piimaiy aud fun- 
damental kind ; and to tiace the connexion oi these Rules, and show theii bear- 
ing, ns pints ot a gcneial mIiciiic or system. The Fust Chapter comprises a 
Sunimanj ami connected account of the whole Proceedings in a Suit at Law. 

13. A TREATISE on ESTATES and TENURES. By the lato 

, Sir Roijlrt Ciiamrers, Ivnt. Chit t Justice oi Bengal. Edited by Sir Charles Har- 

couki Cham urns, Knt. one of the Judires of the Supreme Court ot Judicature at 
Bombay. In Octuio, Piice !B. lid Boaids. 

This Wmk funned a poition of the Lectin cs which weie formctly delivered hy the 
loai tied Anthoi, in Ins capacity of Vmeii.ui Piofessor of the Common Law of 
England, in the I'nivci-ity oi Oxfoid. Itatfoidsan element.uy, ami, iu some 
sense, a populai \ tew oi the learning of a very impot t.int Title ot the English 
Law, and treats the subject in a manner to which no exact parallel is furnished 
by any modem Woik. Copious Notes, and References to modem Cases, have 
been added by the Editor. 

14. A TREATISE on the LAW of the PREROGATIVE of the 

CROWN, and the relathe Duties and Rights of the Subject. By Josnrtl CtHTTY, 
junior, K-q. of the Middle Temple. In Royal Octavo, Price 1/. 1#. in Boa ids. 

The Authoi oi this Woik has attempted to pie-ent a comprehensive aud connected, 
yet comprc-sed and logical, new otcieiy Pi ci ogati\ c and corresponding Right 
of the Subject. 

15. The LAW of LIBEL and PERSONAL DEFAMATION. By 
F. L. Holt, of the Middle Temple, lw| Barrister at Law. In Roval Octavo, Price 
11#. iu Boards, a new Edition, with considerable Additions and Improvements. 

In this Woik is contained a general Histoiy of the Law of Libel in the antieut 
Codes, and of its intioduction and successive alterations iu the Law of England. 
Compieheuding a Digest oi all the leading Cases upon Libels, from the earliest 
to the piescnt time. 

16. COMMENTARIES on the ROMAN DUTCH LAW. By 

Simon \an Lllwen, LL.D. Translated from the Dutch. In Royal Octavo, Price 
21. 2#. Boards. 3 

The whole has been carefully collated with the best Edition of the original Work, 
and corrected ; and many hundreds of valuable References to the Civil Law 
wi iters have been added. 

17. A DIGEST of the LAW of PARTNERSHIP; with a Col- 

lection of the Cases decided in the Courts of Law and Equity, upon that Subject. 
Second Edition, with consideiable Additions. By Basil Montagu, Esq. Ill Two 
Volumes, ltoyal Oct am, Price 1A 10#. Boards. 

This Edition contaius all the Decisions to the present Time, and so much of th* 
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hte Acts for the Improvement of the Jlankrupt Law, ns relates to the law of 
Pill t lie j ship. 

18. A TREATISE on the MORTGAGE of SHIPS, as affected 
by the Registiy Acts, and oil the proper mode ot effecting Mortgages on Property of 
this Nature ; and on the liabilities of the Moitgagee. By r l iiomas Anthony 'Frol* 
lope, of the Middle Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. Puce 7s. in Boards. 

19. COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND, in the 
order and rornpi isiug the whole substance of the Commentaries of Sir William 
Blackstoue. In one huge Volume, Oel.no, Piiec 1/. Is. in Boards. 

'ill is Woik assumes as it> basis or gi mind woik, the Continental ics of Sir William 
Blaek.stone on the Laws of England, which it presents to the Reader in a eon • 
ti acted hum, but with, it is picsumcd, no loss or diminution of valuable 
substance. 


This day is published, 

THE PHILOSOPHY of TRADE and MANUFACTURES, and its. 

Application to the relative .Situation of ENGLAND and IRELAND. 

By JAMES FONTAINE, of Down, Kent. 

Published by John Hnmpiis, 85, Ncwgate-strcet; Win. Clarke, Royal Exchange : 
and C. Chappell, Pall .Mall. 


Dedicated by Permission, to the King. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, 

initiated by JOHN MARTIN, Esq. 

THE Publisher presents this I ditionof the Paiadisc Lost to the admirers of Alt 
and to the Woild, as the most .splendid and bcuutilnl form in which that immortal 
Poem has ever jet appealed. 

The chief object and distinctive clinim of tliL Publication are the exquisite pro- 
ductions ol Ait by which it is embellished : lhe.*e eomist of Twenty -four illustiative 
Engravings, designed and executed in me/./otiuto, by Mi. Mat tin, in a st\le ot sub- 
limity and beauty, to wliii h it maybe confidently said, that the Arts have hitheito 
pi od need nothing equal, 'i hose only who have seen the grand Sciiptuial Paintings 
of tins Ai t ist I his Belshaz/ar’s Feast, and many othois), can be duly impressed with 
the neculiai adaptation ot his powets to the Jolty uinlei taking ot embodving the .stu- 
pendous and pieteinatnial imageiy of the Paiadisc Lost ; in which' the Mtblinu; 
genius of Milton has uncii those wondeitul descriptions ot Heaven, and Hell, and 
J ai.idise, and ( linos, and C'i cation these, it maj lie said, without wishing to dero- 
gate from the menthol the eminent Aitisi.s who liave all eady employed their pencils 
to lllusti ate tins Poem, have not jet been treated with a boldness and grandeur 
Rinnied to the mighty imagination which ncatecl them. 

It is a eiicumstanee aNo which cannot fail to he highly appreciated by the Con- 
noisseur, that Mr. Alai tin , by a laic ellort ol art, has wholly composed and designed 
his subjects on the Plates themselves ; the Engiavings theicloic possess, as oi iirinals, 
the chat m ot being the lii"t conceptions ol the Aitist, and have all the sphitand 
finish ot the Paintei s touch. 1 

File greatest e.ue ha> been taken in respect, to the cot reel ness of the text: it will 
'n bc J h > tlu> beauty ot the Ptinting and ot Paper. 

f ublishcr, theietoie, ptcMimcs that this Poem, (unquestionably one of the 
gieatc st productions ot human mind, and which mote than any othei single woik 
iuu n ‘‘ 0 . r,US1, ,h A llt(i:u 3 the coiu.tij), will he piesented to the world 

»-It n.rilT. .a" ( 0,11 ^ ;H'l )lo P< lateness of style calculated to gratify the proud 
natloi a 1 I V e Imjrj with which our gieat Poet, is icgarded by his own count. > men ; 

vHM W rtV! ,U r il C ll ? mmir,0 . n 111 which he is held by all persons capable of 
estimating his tiausccmdtmt genius. 1 1 

Ji5fr, g :! ia, ii n r ,MW wa 5 to L ,u,, l ls ? 1 tllKS Work in Impetial Quarto only, to 
m lilh nk/, n V'iv* "rie avhipted : it has, howevei , been since determined on to 
{ ^ i ./i'n'- 11 !" Octavo, in ordei to which purpose Mr. Martin 

h.is engraved the Subjects again on a scale to correspond therewith. 

OuarL Kdi t fJnn lr ?r!! f r«r^ ork is ,,ow subjects of the Plates in the 

t AI LOF 1,,K Kebcl Angels, and Pandemonium : and in 
Fal^Ancel 8 0II "" 1,IE tALL ° F T,,E Ue “ LL Angels ’ Satan Rousing the 
Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond Street. 

Prospectuses may be had, and Specimens of the Plates seen, at the Publisher’s. 
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Just published, 

DEDICATED , BY PERMISSION , 7’0 77/£ KING, 

gCIENTIA BIBLICA: containing the NEW TESTAMENT in the 
Otiginal Tongue, wiih the Authorized Engl'idi Version, and a Copious aud Ori- 
ginal Collection of Parallel Passages, printed in words at length. The whole so 
Arranged as to illustrate and confirm the several Clauses of each Verse; with the 
various Readings aud the Chronology. 3 vols. 8vo. '61. bds. large paper, 5/. bds. 


This Day are published, 

Handsomely printed in Two Volumes, 8vo. ujjh a Map, and Five Engravings, 

TIISTORY OF THE EXPEDITION TO RUSSIA, undertaken by 

A the Emperor Naj>olcon in 1812. By (lev. Count Philip dk Seo.uk. 

In One Volume, 8vo. with a Poitiait, price 15s. in boards, 

\ 2. LORD BYllON EN ITALIE ET EN GRECE, ou aper^u de 

''ga \'ie et de sds Ouviages, d'.ipiN des sources authentiques, accompagn6 de Pieces 
fllldites et d’un Tableau litteiaue et politique de ces deux Contre*es. Par le Mar* 
£uis nr. Salvo. 

■f In One Volume, 8vo. piice 10s. in boards, 

3. TIIE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF GENEVA, illus- 
trated in a Seiirs of SERMONS, pi cached bv the Modern Divines of that City. 
Edited by the Rev. J. S. Pons, Minister of the French Pxotestaut Episcopal Church, 
\Edw aid -street, Coldeu-sqmuc. 

In Two Volumes, 18mo. with a Portrait and Map, price Os. 

4. LE AVVENTURE DI TELEMACO i»i F. S. de la Motiie- 

Femilon. N uov a Edizione con accento di Piosodia, e coil aunotazionc. 

: Piinted for THE I T TEL and WURTZ, TUKUTTEL, jun. and RICHTER, 

30, Soho-square. 


Just published, price 5s. 

SONNETS, and other POEMS. By D. L. Rich \udsoy. 

~ Pi mtrd lot T. and (1. I NDERWOOD, 32, Fleet-stieet. 

“ r rhe Sonnets, of vvliieli there .lie thiity, aie all above mediocrity ; and some of 
them beautitul. The ‘ Solti ire's Dieam,' a blank-v ei "e Poem, which follows the 
Sonnets, would scaieely have been uuwoithy the pen ot By ion .” — Monthly Magazine. 
" “ It is long, indeed, .4 nee we have met with more exquisite pieces than are to be 

found in this volume; they aie, in gnieiol, replete with feeling, delicacy, and ima- 
gination. In addition to his native qualification, Mr Richardson brings to his verse, 
delightful acquaintance with Indian .scenery, that foims to us, homely Europeans, 
novel chm in. — News of J. iterative. 

V “And yet theie aie pel sons, who, under Mich restraints (the nan ow limits of the 
^Sonnet), pioduee some vuj chaimiug things ; and among those we hesitate not to 
class INI i . Ricliitidson. Seveiul of his SomiUs, as well as his othei Poems, aie 
liiglily poetical ^ and lueatlie of natuie and good feeling.”-- Literary Chronicle. 

“ We have nemsed a Collection of Poems by a Mr. Richat dson, and in recommend- 
ing thun to the attention of our readeis, beg to observe, that want of room alone 
rn events us from giving extracts, as some of his etlusions arc of a most chaste aud 
.beautitul de.seiiptiou.” — Common Sense. 

: “ Many ol the separate Poems evince considerable powers.” — Oriental Herald. 

“ Mr. Riehaid<oii has just given to the world a volume ot miscellaneous Poems ; 
'many ol which possess much beauty.”— Star. 

“ A beautiful collection of Sonnets and other Poems.” — Glasgow Free Press. 

! “ Fo» a beautiful specimen of these Poems, see the Irn of February 22.” — Mont* 

i g ornery 's Sheffield h u. 
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literary notice. 

. r , rrt. „ v,.i rc in India ’ and ‘ Memoirs of India,’ has 

THE Author of Fifteen Years in India a ^ yEAKS IN THE 

„„w in ttie I’rcs a »<•*'" ' ,,f Life!’’’-Neiv Editions of his former 

SKe* iilnsirated by Maps ami Plates. 


Published tins Day, hy C. l’ON and CO. .’id, Thrcadncedlc-street, 

Pi ice .is. (id. 

milRFSPONDKNOE relative to the Prospects of Christianity, and 
^ J the Me, ius of promoting its Reception in India. 


Just published, hy LONGMAN and Co , 

Second Edition of 5 * 

Pll ACTICAL TRKATISKK on Tropical and Scorbutic Dysentery, on 
1 Dim .,x< , nt the Digestnc Oman's, No moic paiticularly as they occur in the East 
Indie* Hy U. W. Hamhiki n, Kmj. Smgeon. 

«« ’nils yolunie should hold the fust tank in cveiv medical man’s library within 
the 'l'i onus, who has an lionomahle miaul toi the safety ot hix patient*, and his own 
i emit. it ion; and we earnestly 1ecnMi111endthepc11is.il of the Chapter on Predisposi- 
tion ami the Causes of DymiiU i\ , to i \ei\ oik, m oi out ot the piofession, who may 
wxit tin 'It opus."— London M.and P. Journal, ud IS. 

Bv the same Author, 

AN ESSAY on (uirvatnies and Diseases of the Spine • to which the 
rutherg»Ui.ui tlohl Medal was uwaided In the Medical Society of London. 


NMW ANNUAL WORK. 

To he continued Annually, price 7 >. (id. in e\tia hoards, or 8s. Gd. bound in Blue, 
foi linin' a neat Pol table Volume, 

TDK POCKKT ANNUM, UTAilSTRIl for 182.5, of the History, 

Polities, Hiomaphv, Cnmmcue, Ait-., Silence, and Literatim* of 1821. 

( mlu the head ot Pi m n llixiom is mi hided a Miccinct notice of eiery interest- 
ing hoi i nm and Onim stn Lieut, with a i.uelul Dimst of the Pioeccding.s in the 
1llipeii.il Parliaimnt. 

1 lie ( iiuonk i r lomprixes a He< mil of lemaik.ildc Occurrences which have happen- 
ed m tin- < mu >e ot the p.ixi \ e.o , towlneli ix added, Pi ices Current, the Lunds, Canal 
Sh.ues, MeteoioloKK.il Tallies, Deaths, Hills ot Moitalitj, Diseases, &c. 

Ihrl.xw Ki.roui include. x a In let notne ot tlie moie lemarkable Trials and Law 

l <lxC». 

I i in u Don i mi.ms contain a laietul analysis of State Papers, l’.uli amentary 
l n\leirkmi:(l >m 1 ° Ullls ’ lkl ' tl,ltuc 1,1 Heunue, Tiade, ami Navigation of the 

. j n I 1 * 0 ' NNI u , himatu'ii^ i* pni'ii luiei Menmiis and eli, uactei istie Traits of Indi- 
inlnaK deeeaxe.1, eminent in puhl u hie, m distinguished by eeeeutiieit\ , literary, or 
fcciintitn aeijiiiM’im ut " * 

Mixi 1 1 1 vmi x in Sc unci, Am , and Lnui \u uc, comprise a record of Inventions 
ami Dixiouiiex, ami a notice ot the mme mteie.xting and impoi taut Works in our 
Annual lateiatuie. 1 

Lt!d ‘it’D ll“ ‘ U ’ hU Cmnk ' r!am, > Xo. 10, End gate Hill; and Thomas Boys, No. 7, 
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WORKS 

JUST PUBLISHED BY GEO. B. WHITTAKER, LONDON. 


'J'HE HISTORY of ITALY, from the Fall of the Western Emph*e 
to the Commencement of the Wars of the French Revolution. By GEORGE 
PERCEVAL, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. b(K 
“ Italy has been to the modern world, what Greece was to the nations of antiquity ; 
taking the lead in early civilization and commeice, in letters and in art, she rose by 
the same bright career of independence and energy, and fell by the same luxurious 
corruption of pi ivate virtue, the same \icious quarrels of implacable factions. Her 
annals are deeply fraught with instruction and interest; and yet it is singular that, 
with the exception of the luminous, but rapid, and therefore insufficient, view, which 
Mi. Hallatn has taken of her condition in the middle ages, the English reader has no 
direct means of acquaintance with one of the most delightful and important divisions 
of modem history. — Quarterly Revieir , Dec. 1824. 

TALES of ARDENNES. By H. DERWENT CONWAY. Small 

8vo. 8s. boards. 

NARRATIVE of a SECOND VISIT to GREECE; including 

Facts and Anecdotes connected with the last days of Lord Byron, Extracts from the 
Authoi’s Correspondence with the Provisional Government, Prince Movrocordato, 
Lord Chailes Munay, Colonel S t.uihope, ike. 

“ Publicity isthe soul of jus tie v.’’— Rent ham. 

By EDWARD BLAQTIERE, Esq. Author of an “ Histoiical Review of the Spanish 
Revolution, &c. 8vo. 12s. hoards. 

The GREEK REVOLUTION; its Origin and Progress; together 
with some Hi marks on the Religion, National Character, Ac. in Greece. By 
E. BLAQUIERE, Esq. The Second Edition, with Additions, 8vo. with a large 
Map, 12s. boaids. 5 

The HISTORY of PARIS, from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the 

PRESENT DAY; containing a Dcsciiption of its Antiquities, Public Buildings, 
Cnil, Religious, Scientific, and Commercial Institutions, with numeious Historical 
Facts and Anecdotes, Intheito unpublished, tending to illustrate the dilferent Eras of 
Fieneh llistmy, pai ticulaily the emit till peiiod of the Revolution. r i'o which is .added. 
An Appendix, containing a notice ot the Church of Saint Denis, an Account of the 
Violation of the Uojal Tombs, impoitant Statistical 'Fables derived twin Official Rc- 
souiecs, Sir. Ac. In 3 vols 8vo 21.2s boaids. 

The PICTURES; The BETROTHING; Novels translated from 

the German of Lewis Tieik. Post 8vo. <K boatds. 

MARIAMNE, an Histoiical Novel of Palestine. 3 vols. 12mo. I8s. 

boards. 

A PEEP at the PILGRIMS in Sixteen and Hundred Thirty-six ; A 

Tale ol Olden Times. In 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. boaids. 

(tALIGNANIS NEW PARIS GUIDE; or Stranger’s Companion 
through the Fieneh Metropolis; containing a detached and aecuiate Dociiption of 
all the Public Edifices, Guldens, Institutions, Ac.; an Account of the Roads from 
the Coast to the Capital, and an mtoesting Deseiiption ol the Environs; a Plan 
for Viewing Palis in a Week, a Diicetory of Tradesmen, &c. Ac. Embellished 
with a Map of Paiis, and Twelve Engiavings, pi ice 12s. bound in blue and 
lettered. 

BRirTSH GALLERIES of ART ; being a Scries of Descriptive 
and Ci itical Notices ol the principal Works of Art, in Painting and Sculpture, now 
cxistmg in England : arranged undo the Heads of the dilFeient Public and Private 
Grilleues m which they ate to be found. In Post Kvo. mice 8s. tkl. boards. 

This woik comprises the following Galleries —The National (late the Augei stein) 
ti It,, 0 Uo V l1 U alloy at Windsor Castle— The Royal Gallery at Hampton Court 
,, 1 i . n ] ,,y at Cleveland House — Lord Egremont’s Gallo y at Petvvoith — r J'be late 
nt ,V . . . C1 T — The Titian Gallery at Blenheiiu— Tlie Gallo y at Knovvle Park — 

1 lie Dulwich Galley — Mr. Mathews’-! Theatiical Gallery. 

iN.B. For the convenience ot visions to the NATIONAL GALLERY, (lately 
opened to the Public,) the Description of that Collection, which notices all the Pic- 
tuns, is published separately, pi ice Is. 

BEAUTIES of the DULWICH GALLERY; price 3s. boards. 
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MR. COLBURN begs to acquaint bis Friends and the Public in 
general, that having disposed of his Interest in the LIBRARY in Conduit-street, 
he hap now entirely Removed to No, 8, New imrlingtyn^street, where he intends to 
coqfiue Hlnteelf to ihfc Publication aud Safe of Works of* superior Interest and Im- 
pomtic'e. ■ 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY HENRY COLBURN, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street. 

1. MEMOIRS of the COUNTESS de GENUS; Written by Her- 
self. 2 vote. Post 8vo. 18 h. ; French, Wte. 

%* This Work will he found to abound in Anecdotes of the most Eminent Literary 
and Political Characters, who figured at the latter cud of the Eighteenth, and the 
commencement of the Nineteenth Centuries. 

2. GAIETIES and GRAVITIES, a Series of Essays, Comic Tale* 
and Fugitive Vagaries, now first collected. By one of the Authors of “ Rejected 
Addresses.” 3 vote. Post. 8\*o. price 27s. 

3. JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE and TRAVELS in COLUMBIA* 
during the Years 1823 and 1821. By Captain CHARLES STUART COCHRANE, 
of the Bojal Na\y. 2 vote. Bvo. with an original Map, and two Coloured Plates, 
price 30s. 

4. TREMAINE, or the MAN of REFINEMENT. In 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

5. DON ESTEBAN ; or, Memoirs of a Spaniard. Written by Him- 

self. 3 vols. PostHvo. 27s. i 


6 . A SECOND SERIES of SAYINGS and DOINGS, or Sketches 

from LIKE. 3 vols Post 8vo. price 31s. (id. 

“ Full of wise saw s and modern instances.”— Shahxpeare. 

7. The LAST DAYS of NAPOLKON. By Dr. F. ANTOMMAR- 
CHI, his Physician. 2 tote. 21s. l)o. Fjench. 

8. MEMOIRS and RECOLLECTION’S of COUNT SEOtIR, Am- 

fcusador from Fiance to the Coui ts of Russia and Prussia. In 8ro. price 12s.; 
rreuch, 10s. (hi. 

The Count of Segur was connected hv lit s of friendship and consanguinity with all 
the remarkable petsonages ol the ( units td Louis XV. and XVI., and was engaged iu 
the intercoui.se of Affairs and Society with Catherine 11., Fiederic the Oreat, Potem- 
kin, Joseph II., (Just, uns III., Washington, Knsciiirioi, | (ll Fayette, Miraheau, and 
Nanoleon, as well as with the Chiefs tit the AiUtonatic.il and Detuoautieul Baltics, 
and the most illustrious Write is tit Ids times. 

0. JOURNAL of MADAME CAM PAN’S CONVERSATIONS; 

eompiising Original Anecdotes ot the Firnch Couit ; also Selections frtitn her Corre- 
spondence ; her Thoughts on Kdnealion, Ac 8\o. IT ; Flench, 12s. 

** v cutertaiiR’d a very high idea ot the talents anti vittiuw of Madame Campan, 
from her life ot the uutoitunafe Marie Antoinette, aud the picscnt Work Ills not 
altered onr opinion ; mtlettl, her htteis to hci s,,u ought to he lead hyeiciy hoy it* 
Europe a> an antidote to the L« tteis of Lotd Chcstei field. He will heie find all that 
15 useful inculcated, without the least mixluic of baseness, oi of looseness of princi- 
ple.”— Time*. 


10. rilh SPIRI1S OF THE AGE; or, Contemporary Portraits. 

8vo. price 12s. 1 

Contents Mr. Jetfeiy, Mr Ci fluid, Mr. Soutliey, Sir W'.Utrr Scott, Lord Bvrou, 
Mr. tiUitpbdl, Mr 1 horn. is Moore, Mi. William Cod win, Mr. Jeremy Beutham. Mr. 
t oh'ndge, Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. Uor.tewoith, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Brougham, 
Sir K Burden, Rev l. living, Loid Eldon, Mr. Wilhei force, Mr. Mai thus, Mr. 
Ciabbe, the late Mr. Horne Took, Ac. Ac. 

1 1 ‘ TU » NKW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and LITERARY JOUR- 
NAL tor AlltlL, containing, among numerous other articles, Suggestions respect- 
ing the 1 l.iu ot an l nncisity iu Loudon, By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
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Preparing for Publication, 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on HYDROCELE, with a view 

X to recommend a new Mode of Operating for that Disease, which is exempt from 
the inconveniences that have been found to attend all the other Operations : and at 
the same time more simple, and equally certain of producing a Cure. Illustrated 
with Cases. 

To which is ailded, Some PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on BRONCHOCELE, 
and on INFLAMMATION of the MAMMA ; accompanied with a Tabic, containing 
upwards of One Hundred Cases of Bronchocele, treated at the Monmouth Dispen- 
sary. By James Holbrook, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon in 
the Royal Navy, and Surgeon to the Monmouth General Dispensary. 

The STUDENT’S ASSISTANT, or DERIVATIVE EXPLANA- 
TORY INDEX : containing the ptiucipal terms used in Anatomy, Botany, Cheinlstiv, 
Medicine, and Surgerv. By John Chari es Litchfield, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Medical Society of London, &e. 


'ibis Day is published, price 2s. 6d., 

JOHNSON’S ROYAL PEARL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE : to which ate subjoined, The Secretary’s Guide, or Rules for 
addressing Persons of all Ranks ; Principles of Punctuation ; Compeudiuins of 
Giammar, Chronology, and M\ Biology; Glossary of Law and Technical Terms; 
Translation!! ot popular Latin Quotations; Tables of Interest and Expenses, &c. 
By Cecil Hartley, M. A. 

London: John Rumpus, 85, Newgate- street. 


jyjEMOIRS of PAINTING, by W. Buchan in, Esq. : containing a 

short HUtoiy of the Progress of the Fine Arts in general; with an Account of 
the rations Collections of Pieftnes which hare been brought to England .since the 
ju'ilod of the Fit neh Revolution, (or the purpose of proving their identity, and esta- 
blishing a fixed value on s\u h objet ts. Also comprising Sketches of Chamber of some 
oi the leading MaMem ol the vmioiis Schools ot Painting; with Critical Remarks on 
the piesenl state of Collection" in England and ou the Continent. 

This Woik has, by most of the Review ets, been considered as imlhpensablr to every 
Amateui oi Collector of Woik" of Ait, not only as attoiding iinieh valuable infouna- 
tion, hut as a Guide to those who are tunning Collections, ami as the only Woik of 
the kind which contains otiginal and authentic Documents. — Vide Biaikwooo'n 
Magazine— Lite) at y Ga.ette — LUenny CftrohUle — Some) bet -House Gazette, ^-e. <Syc. 

Published by R. Ackyrmann, 101, Strand, and to be had of all Hooksclleis in Town 
and Country. 1 vols. Hvo., 2d <. 


RFTSCH’S DESIGNS to “ THE FIGHT OFTIIE DRAGON,” by 
SCHILLER. 

Mr. Hen rv Moses is now engraving in outline, a Scries of Sixteen Design*, by 
Re tech, to illustrate Schillet’s Ballad ot ‘ The Fight of the Dragon.’ The Fiist Pari, 
containing Four Engravings, will he icady in a few days. 

Printed for SmiMts Pkowmt, 21, Old Bond Stieet, 

Of whom may be had, Schiller’s Ballad of * Fridolin, or the Road to the Iron 
Foundry,’ with Eight illustrative Designs by lletsch, engraved by Henry Moses, 4 to., 
price *». sewed, or tk/. in extra boaid«. 
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$EW Editions of the following popular Works hare been , or will be 

published by A. K. SEW MAS and CO. in the corn ae of this Year, viz. 

WILD IHISII HOY , by the Her. C. Mnturin, 2d edition, 4 void. 

FATAL REVENGE, a Romance, by the same Author, 2d edition, 4 void. 

ST. CLAlli of the ISLES, or the Outlaws of Baira, by Elizabeth Hchne . ,3d 
edition, 4 \ols. 1 

A FATHER AS HE SHOELD HE, by Mrs. HoflamI, 2d edition, 4 yob. 
i* LS H\ AL of MORA, by L. S. .btanliope, 2d edition, 4 vols. 
r > ™' SCA,tI,I 'R S0 ‘ N > ,,r l,K ' Haunt of the Banditti, by It. M. Roche, 2d edition, 

EVELINA, by t!i<» .Mine Author, new edition, 2 vols. 

MAN AS HE IS SOT, by the Author of Man as lie In, 4th edition, 3 vok 
TIJK IN KNOWN, 0 i No. them Gallery, by I'. Lathom, 2d edition, 3 vols,* 

GLORt.E HA JIN W ELL, by T. Surr, 5th edition, 3 \ ols. 


Nits, noc tip’s NMV \\ (IKK. 

I I’i' 1 Hay is published, in 3 vok 12nio. piiee I/, l.v. 

r pHh ( ANIf.h CHAPEL, a Romantic Tale, by Ricovt Muua 
itor m.. J’mited for A. K. NEWMAN and Co. London. ' WARlA 

Wheie may be had, by the same Author, 

CillLDItKN of the A liHKV, Jltli edition, 4 vols. 1/. 4^ 

BRIDAL of DCNAMORE, 3 vok U. is. 

DISCARDED SON, 2d edition, buds. J/ |() v 
MAID of the HAMLET, 3d edition, 2 .ok |oi. 

TRADITION of the CASTLE, 4 vok 1/ ffs 
nCAUof LANSDOWNE, 3d edition, 2 vols. I0v. 

J KECOTJIICK BOWER, 3 w,k lfy 


0,1 th, ‘ H*"' ot A M will he published, Ihiee 2s. M 

S^mS^SSSS 

Kai I, anti .<« i.M Hv , ^ .'hkmhLi ’.^* 1 " 8 a “ '' xart “'THWiitation of Moss-Dak 
^ I " t’osri vV- h*i i^l 1 1 y To I ! > in c.T ‘ * T "‘ : M0! ” '^"‘OMBLr. Ball and Walk.no 

a , • contents 

Among other interesting \iti,w o ... ^ * 
v 01 ?,? 1 S }c ^ ,a,lisl1 N'mi.— The ’l ‘rorni'A jn ( h . 1 y. K ' n ‘ s ( , )f . Hainnial History.— The 

y „ f Hie 
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TO THE FRIENDS AND SUPPORTERS OF THE 
ORIENTAL HERALD. 


We regret, as sincerely as any of our readers can possibly do, the necessity of 
reverting to a subject to winch we would fain hope we shall never again have 
occasion to recur: we mean the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of including 
all that the nature of our publication renders it a duty to lay before its sup- 
poileis, within the limits originally assigned to each separate Number. 

We are so strongly attached by habit, as well as by a sense of its advantages, 
to regularity in size and price, to uniformity m arrangement of materials, and 
to consistency in advocating public principles, all of winch ought to characterize 
a public journal ambitious of public approbation, that wo witness any departure 
from the one with reluctance, and from the other with indignation. For the 
latter, indeed, no sufficient cause could ever happen, and no sufficient reason 
ever be assigned : but of this we feel ourselves in no danger of being accused. 
For the former, however, we have had many and very urgent causes; yet rather 
than deviate from the scale of charge originally fixed by the publisher, unless 
driven to such a step by a necessity beyond our power to overrule, we have 
continually exceeded, by several sheets, the size originally fixed for each Number, 
so as to incur an extra expense in the printing of the work, sufficient to absorb, 
entirely, even the necessary remuneration of the subordinate assistants, and leav- 
ing to the proprietor and conductor no return whatever, either for the capital or 
labour required in the undertaking. 

The sacrifice on all such occasions being voluntary, wejiave neither a right 
nor an inclination to advert to them with regret. Those who have watched the 
progress of this publication from its first commencement to the present period, 
will, we are certain, bear witness to the total absence of all allusion to this sub- 
ject, except as an indication of our earnest zeal in the pursuit of higher and nobler 
ends than mere remuneration. From the 1st to the 15th Number of the work, 
the last issued from the press, not less than 1000/. sterling has been expended 
in mere extra disbursements for labour and materials, over and above what a 
strict adherence to the original scale of size and price would have required ; but 
it has been incurred cheerfully, because a hope was entertained that such exer- 
tions would be met by a reciprocal spirit of extensive and zealous support on 
the part of those interested in the good government of India ; and because it 
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was also believed that the pressing emergencies which required this extra ex- 
peuditure would be but temporary. 

This hoj>e, though long indulged, has been uniformly disappointed by every 
successive month : for the eve of publication has never yet arrived, without -ouT 
being embarrassed as to the choice of articles to be left out or deferred to the 
following; and one postponement has succeeded another, till the interest of the 
subject has entirely passed away. 

A climax of these embarrassments led to the necessity of onr issuing with the 
last rcgul.u Number (already five sheets, or eighty pages, more than the stipulated 
M?e) a Supplement, to include such of the Hyderabad documents as appeared 
to us essential to a coirect understanding of the case. The same, or if possible, 
a still gnater necessity impels ns (as much against our wishes as it is un- 
(oitunatcly against oui inteiests) to repeat the same course in the present month ; 
a proceeding which nothing but a deep sense of duty to our supporters would 
induce us to adopt, as the pecumaiy saciifice which we make in determining 
on this step, will be more than many months of ordinary sale will repay. 

We entered on our career, with the determination that the subscribers to 
tbeOiienf.il Herald should be presented witli the earliest, the fullest, and the 
most accurate inhumation on Indian affairs that zeal and labour could furnish, 
or money could prociue : and at the risk of all we now possess, we have hitherto 
ledeemod that pledge. We feel, however, that the period is arrived when 
some aii.mgcment of a more permanent nature than the present must be deter- 
mined upon. We feel, peihaps even more keenly than any of our readers, 
the four of all the objections that may be raised to the irregular issue of Sup- 
plementary Nmnbeis to them they are productive only of a temporary irregu- 
larity, and a \eiy tnfling additional expense, which they, however, have the 
option of avoiding if they choose : to us they are productive of much certain ad- 
ditional hdmui, and much certain additional cost, from neither of w r hieh' can 
we shi ink, without making such omissions as would destroy the character of the 
woik for tidiness and fidelity as an impartial record of Indian affairs. 

The repoits of the last thus' da\ s’ debates at the India House, on the Hydera- 
bad tiansaction., aie of themsches more than sufficient, though printed in the 
smallest Ijpe that cay he read with ease or pleasure, to fill the whole of the ipace 
allotted to a tcgulai Numbei ; so that if the usual variety of information were to 
be gi\en, these debates could not be printed at all ; or if we confined ourselves 
to the publication of these debates alone, we could issue nothing else. Yet the 
facts developed in these discussions arc undoubtedly of the greatest public im- 
portance; and the circumstance of then extending through a period of six days, 
with successive adjournments, the last day pressing close upon midnight before 
thi debate was ended, as well as the crowded audiences and numerous speakers 
m e-.u h, w ai i ant our eoiwdei mg them also of the highest public interest. We 
c,.n assure the reader that their actuiacy and fidelity may be relied on; and in 
the pi el inn nary article which intioducos the whole discussion, as well as in the 
notes aflixed to the most lemaikahlc portions of every Gentleman's speech, by 
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which we have endeavoured to enliven and enrich this Supplementary Number, 
we feel persuaded he will find that which will render the whole rfibre intelligible, 
as well as more agreeable to read, than the mere "dull report of ariy India House 
debates can ever be made, without appropriate comments on the facts and opi- 
nions disclosed m them. 

There remains, however, besides this, all the late and deeply interesting news 
from India, equal in importance to any intelligence ever received from that 
country, as well as the indispensable details of various other matters connected 
with those branches of information, by which the variety of our publication is 
maintained. No alternative seems to be left, therefore, but that of making a 
separate Supplemental Number of the India House debates, to which nothing 
more than a preliminary article on the same subject has been attached ; and in- 
cluding all the rest of the materials, which could neither he suppressed nor post- 
poned, in the regular Number of the month ; issuing each at the same price, and 
giving to purchasers, as before, the option of taking one or both, as may be most 
agreeable to themselves. 

We have already stated our determination, that No more Supplements 
shall be issued, and our conviction that some plan must be at once deter- 
mined on, which shall enable us to keep pace with the increasing interest of 
Indian affairs, without making any irregular demands on our Subscribers by 
an augmentation of charge for whatever additional matter may he required to 
be printed. The only way in which this can possibly be done is, to increase 
the size of each Monthly Number from its present standard of 150, to an en- 
larged standard of 200 pages, and to make the piiee Five Shillings. This in- 
crease of limits will make the work extend to four volumes in the year, instead 
of three, one volume being completed every quarter. 

As a reference to existing standards of quant ity and price is at once the fairest 
and most intelligible way of ascertaining whether the charge for any publication 
he beyond the ordinary standard or not, it may be well to mention that the 
average number of pages in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews is about 250, 
and the prices six shillings : the average of the Retrospective Review 190 pages, 
and its price five shillings per number. The charge for the Oriental Ilerald, 
when fixed at 200 pages for the last named sum, will be, therefore, at least, as 
moderate as m either of the preceding publications ; with tins essential differ- 
ence in its favour, that 200 pages of the sizes of type and dose manner adopted 
by our printer, will cost to us, in their preparation, even more than the 250 
pages of the two first Reviews, and will contain, for the reader, as much as 
300 pages of the last, so as to be relatively ?nuch cheaper than either of them, 
as far as the mere labour and expense of printing, paper, &.e. is concerned: 
while the two former possess a steady circulation of 12 or 15,000 copies each, 
which would enable them, if necessary, to bear twice or thrice the expense that 
their preparation, at present, involves. 

It deserves especial consideration also, that the very nature of the subjects to 
which the pages of the Oriental Ilerald are principally devoted, must limit its 
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interest to certain circles of society, and consequently render it impossible for it 
to attain more than a fourth part of the circulation enjoyed by the great Reviews 
adverted to. These being, however, almost exclusively the property of men in 
trade, and managed on trading principles alone, are made to produce a profit 
of five or six thousand a year. But, without discarding altogether the desire of 
that return without winch no publication can be maintained, we hope we have 
given sufficient proofs of a better spirit, in other countries, to obtain credit for 
its continued influence on our views in this; and, in this spirit, we shall hope to 
effect as much practicable good as may be consistent with an exemption from 
loss; being willing to give our labours, in what we deem a good cause, on con- 
ditions with which no mere writer for gain, whose heart was not in his subject, 
would he content. 

We trust that this explanation of our motives for making the augmentation 
proposed, and of the grounds on which the calculation has been made, will re- 
move all possible doubt as to its entire disinterestedness. The labour and the risk 
to us will certainly be much greater; the profit will not, even if the proposition 
is well rrccned, he more than at present. In expressing a hope, therefore, that 
the share we sustain in this undertaking, will be met with that ready and cor- 
dial acquiescence and support, without which no public enterprise can avail, 
we are only giving our fi lends and supporters credit for the same zealous and 
ardent aspirations after the improvement of India, by which we feel ourselves 
to be actuated in endeavouring to rouse the attention of our countrymen, in 
England, to the thousand objects that deserve their serious consideration, 
connected with the fate of their countrymen and fellow-subjects in the East. 
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SPEEDY COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA — CANALS ACROSS THE 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 

A Bill is now passing through the House of Commons, for the incorporation of 
a Company, whose purpose is to make a passage for ships from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, through the narrow country which connects North with South 
America. The immense advantage arising from such an undertaking, must be 
apparent to every one who looks at a map of the world. * * * There only wants 
now a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, and then the two great desiderata for 
which all geographers have sighed, would be accomplished, and little of circuit- 
ous navigation left in the world. — Examiner, March 13, 1825. 

Tiie readers of our earliest Numbers will remember, that about twelve 
months ago, March 1814, wc devoted an article to the subject of uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and after a full development of all the 
details that could be given in illustration, concluded with venturing to 
predict that this important undertaking would, ere long, receive that seri- 
ous consideration to which it is so justly entitled. We are gratified at 
seeing that the expectation was well-founded, and to learn that it is thus 
already fulfilled. From the consideration of this subject, the mind is 
naturally impelled towards an inquiry into the practicability of a similar 
union between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean ; the Isthmus of Suez 
and that of Darien being constantly associated, in our recollection, from 
their similarity in size and position, and the impediment which each offers 
to a more speedy communication between distant quarteis of the globe. 
In the very first Number of The Oriental Herald , we drew the public 
attention to the difficulties of steam navigation by that route to India, 
a project which was then seriously entertained, but which has since been 
judiciously abandoned. The same objections do not apply, however, to 
the hope of shortening the route of navigation for sailing vessels, such as 
are now in use, between Great Britain and her Indian empire ; but more 
especially for vessels of a smaller kind, which would then maintain a 
speedy and uninterrupted intercourse between all the European, Asiatic, 
and African pom of the Mediterranean, and those of Arabia and Abys- 
sinia in the Red Sea. 

At the present moment, when capital is so superabundant as to be 
seeking channels of profitable employment in every country under the sun, 
we shall perhaps render an acceptable service to merchants and capi- 
talists, as well as to our literary and geographical readers, and, above all, 
to the cause of humanity, — t' e best interests of which are most effectually 
promoted by undertakings that unite hostile nations in the bonds of reci- 
procal interest, — by devoting a portion of our work to the consideration of 
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the subject proposed. The period for such a discussion is favourable, from 
another circumstance also, and one of even still greater importance than 
the abundance of unemployed capital, namely, the present state and con- 
dition of Egypt, and the enl.itged views and enterprising character of its 
present <elebrafed juler. We learn, by adv ices received from Alexan- 
dria, dining the past month, that the commerce of Egypt was rising to a 
degree oj splendom w hit h astonished all the European residents in that 
count i y ; and the govcinment ot the Pasha is said to have been spoken of 
with the same lespert ;ib that of the most enlightened in Europe. A 
nuinlx i of intelligent Euiopeans were aheady in the service of this piince ; 
the go\ eminent nionopohe.'. were giving way to free-trade; an insurance 
company bad been established, ail institution never before known under a 
Mohammedan government; n public journal was on the point of being 
established ; and eveiy othei indication of the spiiit and feeling of the 
eountiy manifested a thirst after improvement, and a zeal among all 
classes in the puiMiit of gieat undertakings, which has never been wit- 
nessed theie since the days of the Caliphs. s 

The independence ot Egypt, which most pel sons acquainted with its 
present state, regard as not very remote, may perhaps be thought still 
wanting to seeuie the success of any gieat project undertaken for its be- 
neht : but, although there always a greater degree of insecurity under 
despotic than under free govunments, yet even this insecurity is often 
effectually counteiacted by the powerful claims of self-interest, which, 
in such a case as we arc supposing, would compel even the despot to 
promote the stability ol relations that could never be interrupted without 
greater injuiv to himself than to others. We proceed, however, to the 
immediate object of our inquiry: — 

!“ ‘ racll ig ‘he liislwy ol the communication by water, wliicb fornieilv 
existed between the Mediterranean and the Red Seas, it is curious to 
n Wbd 1 “'.' wcm witl1 ‘vspoet to it iu the testimonies 
, ': v ll< ; Vi' * ^ J i '"" :u '" ,|lters - Tliat a ‘-anal <1><I once exist 

Me to the lied Sea, sufttnent to establish such a communica- 

i, Is eudent, not only tram the express words of Arabian authors, hut 
nlso fioni the vestige ot ,t which yet remain ; hut at what era it com- 
r , mu n ausjiicts it was finally completed, is still open 

,r:r: u y ll< ' iodotm - ti,c *' aiii -»‘ ^ «■>>“ *>&« \ 

asse.t, hat this canal, known at a later pe.iod by the denomination of 
T, 1 l '°! ,u '"’l ,la teil by Pharaoh Necos; that it was 
K ’- v him. and (hat hundred thousand Egyptians perished during 
rr, ° r, ,k: ,ha * '« <««««• H on being warned by ™ 

n u ,'h. , 'i ? h, s htu, r would tnrnm the advantage of a barbarian • 
lie exon, t ! , a t . pr " al 1 s undertaken by Darius, who completed it. 
o f the N,r and tl ' “ ru, " ,ne,1 g d at Bal >aste ‘he Pelusiac branch 

lcnc ho ’. ' C " mna,C<l in liMlSea ‘ a “d describes the 

Jh ' . t i a navigation of tour days, and its breadth as 

suitiui nt to admit two ti iremes abreast. 

vei't rr ny t r T''"'’ 'V’"’ an in "‘ lli S" ,1 ‘ observer who visited Egypt 

d m w I T ' aS ^" Hl h >' hi “> for the eompletion of the 
■ an. I, and who.,e description almost implies that he was an eyewitness 

centurv laf^r C l T*? ^ n>,tot "i*° passed over the same spot only a 
century later, completely contradicting it. This writer declares that [h« 
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Canals across the Isthmus of Suez, 

Pharaohs and Darius, who had promised themselves great advantages 
from the completion of the canal, had at length given over the work, 
after having ascertained that the Red Sea was higher than the soil of 
£>vpt, which would, consequently, have been overflowed and destroyed 
had the canal been opened as proposed. Diodorus agrees with Aristotle 
in his account of the cessation of the enterprise, and in the reasons 
assigned for it ; and then proceeds to state, that Ptolemy Philadelphia 
had^not been deterred by the former failures, but had again undertaken 
the works, and had succeeded, by means of a new canal, furnished with 
sluices, to be opened and shut as occasion required. With this state- 
ment, that of Stiabo coincides, who adds, that in his time the ineichants 
of Alexandria found an issue from the Nile to the Red Sea, to penetrate 
into India ; but, varying from all the other authorities, he places the 
junction of the canal with the Nile at Phaccusa, nearly thirty miles 
lower down the river than Bubaste. 

According to Pliny, with whom concludes the list of Roman writers 
who notice this navigation, it was open from the Nile only as far as the 
Bitter hakes ; and he assigns for its stoppage at this point, the same rea- 
son that was previously given by Aristotle ; adding to it another, that if 
the waters of the Red Sea were poured into the Nile, those of the latter, 
of which alone the Egyptians drink, would be spoiled. He then pro- 
ceeds to describe the routes of commerce across the Isthmus, three in 
number, which were pursued by caravans ; and would thus appear to 
conclude the question as to the state of the canal at that time, did be 
not afterwards mention the river ot Ptolomy, which passes to Arsinoe 
(Suez), which could scarcely have been any other than that portion of 
the artificial communication immediately adjoining the Red Sea. 

T# reconcile these differences, it has been suggested by Major Rennell, 
in his excellent and valuable work, ‘ The Geogiaphical System ot Hero- 
dotus examined and explained,’ that the canal toimed by Darius had 
become early olioaked up, from a want ot attention to the backwater, at 
its opening into the Red Sea ; and that it might thus either have been 
forgotten, or that Ptolemy, on re-opening it, might have wished to dis ^ 
credit the belief of the fact, from a desire of having attributed to himself 
the whole glory resulting from the undertaking. It such, how T ever, 
w T cre his ambition, the same cause probably operated to render his own 
canal of equally short duiation, since we may collect from Plutarch that 
this also was not open in (he time of Cleopatra, her vessels having been 
drawn across the Isthmus, a distance of thirty six miles, probably from 
the Bitter Lakes to Suez. 

At a subsequent period another W'ork was undertaken by Adrian, 
which has also been regarded as having reference to the same object, — 
that of commerce. The Trajanus Amnis, as it was denominated by that 
Emperor, in honour of his predecessor and adoptive father, may, how- 
ever, have been rather intended, in common with numerous other canals 
which intersect the soil of Egypt, for the purposes ot irrigation, since it 
U mentioned by Ptolomy the geographer, who lived at the tune of its 
formation, but w 7 ho does not even allude to any navigable canal. It 
extended from Cairo as far as the Bitter Lakes, and must in its eourse 
have fallen into the line of the older canal, near the site of the modern 
Bdbeis Major Rennell conjectured that this communication, from a 
higher part of the Nile, had become necessary to keep open the canal, a» 
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the small fall obtained from the older point of conjunction rendered it 
liable to be continually obstructed. In this point, however, from the 
absence of actual surveys at the time at which he wrote, he was com- 
pletely in error; observations having since proved that no fall could exist 
in the absence of the inundation, the level of the Nile, even so high up 
;ls Cairo, being, in its low state, fourteen feet below the high-water mark 
at Sue/; consequently, all conjectures founded on such a supposition 
must be incoireit. 

Up to this time, theiefore, it will have been seen, that we are far from 
possessing an\ pi oof of the existence of a navigable canal so positive as 
to preclude the possibility of doubt. During the periods in which Egypt 
was possessed in succession by the most pow-erful monarchs.of the earth, 
the Frisian, the Macedonian, and the Homan, the enterprise was either 
not completed, or remained open only during a very brief space. In the 
year (> 22 , however, it appears from the historical details given in EI- 
Maqry/v, and m Kl-Makyn, that the navigation was actually opened by 
the Arabians. Under the reign of the Caliph Omar, Amrou, his general, 
re-opened a canal of older (late in the neighbourhood of Cairo, con- 
ducted it to join the Amnis Trajanus, between Hank and Belbeis, cleared 
this as far as its junction with the Fossa Regum ; and having thus 
re-established a communication with the Bitter Lakes, completed the 
junction of the seas by t'oiming a canal from these lakes into the Red 
Sea I lie canal thus opened, remained navigable for upwards of a 
century ; and although, dining this period, it bad doubtless suffered much 
damage, owing to the inattention and unsettled habits of the people to 
whoso care it was intrusted, vessels still continued to pass through it, 
until it was at length closed on the sea side by order of the Caliph 
Ciatar el Mansour, with the Hew of cutting off the supplies from a j'ebel 
at Mecca, who was aiming at becoming independent. 

Since ibis pciiod upwards of a thousand years have elapsed without 
any attempt at the restoration ot this important communication with the 
East ; and their course has witnessed the progress ot the destruction 
which hasomwhclmed it. Among the various causes which have con- 
tributed to its nun, pei haps the most injurious has been the shifting 
nalme ot the sands through which a considerable poition of it passed ; 
mu ba\e the inundations of the Nile contributed less to its subversion in 
those paits which weie exposed to their annual influence. From the 
bruin ot the Bittei Lakes, evaporation has been equally active in with- 
drawing the watei which tormerly covered it, and this portion of it is 
now, consequently, incapable of navigation ; while, at the opposite extre- 
mity, that adjoining the Nile, nearly the same cftect has been produced 
by tin' filling up ot the PeliMae bianch, from which the canal originated. 

Rut though the work ot destitution has been thus active during many 
succeeding centuries, there vet remain throughout nearly the whole 
course ot the canal traces sufficient to maik its geneial direction, which 
ha\ e been repeatedly adverted to by travellers who have casually visited 
its difteieut parts, iono one, how ewer, of these intelligent individuals 
did it ever occur to enter into a detailed investigation of the facts which 
jet remained as authenticating evidences of the testimonies of ancient 
writers with respect to it ; 1101, indeed, w r ns such a task at anytime 
within their power, until the invasion of Egypt, at the close of the last 
century, by the French army. To secure the command of the shortest 
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and most expeditious channel of communication between Europe and the 
East, formed, in fact, a leading object of that expedition ; and no sooner 
had Us active and enterprising leader established himSclf sufficiently in 
Egypt, than his powerful mind seized upon the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for instituting an extensive inquiry, with a view to the re- 
opening of the canal. In the commencement of. the labours of the en- 
gineers and scientific men, to whom the investigation was committed, 1m 
personally shared ; and when compelled to quit them, in puisuance oi 
his military duties, he made every arrangement for the safe continuance 
of their researches. To these we are indebted, not only ior a detailed 
account of the course pursued by the ancient caual, of the various soils 
■which it traversed, of the means by which it may be restored, and of the 
expense to be anticipated in re-opening it, but also for an examination 
of the sources connected ■with the country itself, whence considerable 
funds might be derived, as well as of the profits which might be expect- 
ed to result fiom it. On all these points our iufuimation may, therefore, 
be regarded as at least approaching nearly to the truth, inasmuch as the 
repoit was prepared by some of the most able engineers, at the express 
order and under the eyes of Napoleon, whose deep and declared interest 
in the undertaking must have induced them to take every possible means 
of assuring the correctness of their calculations. 

According to their admeasurement, the whole length ot the navigation 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, extended to about thirty-three French 
leagues; and commencing from the Pelusiac branch, wdiich flowed into 
the Mediterranean, near the modern Tineh, may be regarded as com- 
posed of four piincipal parts. The lirst of these, about live leagues in 
length, is situated between the opening from the Nile near Bubaste, and 
the commencement of the lias el Wady. Its direction is towards tin* 
east, and the soil through which it passes being alluvial, is consequently 
extremely fit for working, and well adapted to preserve the form to 
which it may be excavated. Tlii* portion is annually covered by the 
Nile, and considerable remains of the old canal are still occasionally 
deared to retain the waters after the inundation has ceased, tor the pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

The second portion of the canal composed the whole length of the 
Wady, in a direction prolonged also tow’aids the cast. This valley, w hich 
piobably foimed, at some remote peiiod, one of the numerous channels 
through which the Nile discharged itself, is, in extent, about fifteen 
leagues ; and through its course may be perceived traces of the canal, 
amounting in the whole to about thirteen leagues. In several places these 
are of considerable depth, and may readily be restored, as they are filled 
only by the deposits of the Nile, which render its bottom so fruitful that 
it is cultivated even by the Aiabs. Tow aids the eastern extremity of the 
Wady, the sand-hills of the desert begin to appear, and parliculaily on 
its southern side. That these were partially present even at the periods 
at which the canal was proceeded in, is evident, from its being turned in 
this part towards the north, out of its usual direction. Since that time 
they have, however, much increased ; and those parts of the canal w hich 
are not now to be traced in this portion, have been overwhelmed by these 
shifting masses, which would present a formidable difficulty in keeping 
open a channel. This may, how'ever, be effected, by a proper introduc- 
tion of rushes and other plants adapted to fix moveable sands, the bene- 
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ficial effects of which are visible on all sandy coasts ^ wWch hm 
even been successfully employed, in several instances, to recover thes^ 

from the sea, amWender them usetul. . , ■ ; lenath 

The third portion of the navigation, about eight leagues w length, 
traversed the Ditter Lakes in a south-easterly direction. _ Their basin is, 
in some parts, from two to three leagues in breadth, and is at present 
almost entirely deprived of water. It consists principally of a loose 
crust, covering cavities, many of which are sufficiently deep to swallow a 
man, intersected by a few rills; and along the centre there existe a 
mere channel. The water contained in these is intensely bitter and salt, 
and its flavour is communicated to the surrounding soil. . # 

The fourth and last portion of the canal passed in a direction towards 
the south, from the southern point of the Bitter Lakes, to fhe northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, near Suez. Its length was about five leagues, 
crobftinsr an isthmus composed entirely of sands, which have succeeded m 
more generally and completely obliterating its traces than m the other 
portions. Notw ithstanding, however, the successive accumulation ot the 
shifting matciials whicli surround them, the vestiges of its course are 
vciy evident. It appears probable, that at an early period the isthmus 
was less elevated than at present; and the French engineers have even 
conjectured that a communication may have existed between the sea and 
the lake at high tides, and in very heavy rains ; thus forming* a natural 
gutter, which may have given the first idea of enlarging it, by art, into a 
canal. It' this did ever exist, it seems, however probable, that the over- 
flow of the Delta must have ensued, unless the progress of the sea had 
been prevented by locks or dams at the northern extremity of the lake ; 
and ns such an occurrence never took place, it seems fair to conclude, 
that no communication was ever open until it was effected by art, after 
the necessary precautions had been previously adopted. 

Such are the leading features at present existing of the canal of com- 
munication ; and if to these it is added, that both the Irajanus Amnis 
and the canal of Kaliub are still maintained in the neighbourhood of the 
Nile, and that they may be traced along their course, through the alluvial 
soil, as far as the junction of the former with the Fossa Tiegum at Bel- 
bcis, a general idea will be obtained of the whole of the actual remains 


connected with the ancient navigation. 

To renew this is represented as the most desirable course to be pursued 
in re-opening the communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, and paiticularly so in a commercial point of view. The flat- 
ness of the shores of the former sea, along the northern part of the Isth- 
mus of Suez, presents an insurmountable obstacle to the formation of a 
settlement suited for a mercantile depot; for which Alexandria seems to 
be almost the only position along the coast that could be selected. To 
ve-opeii the old canal would also he especially beneficial to the internal 
commerce of F.gypt, since a communication would thus be formed be- 
tween its principal stations and Suez: hut the point of junction with the 
Nile should rather he near Atrib or Bubastc, than at Cairo ; as this latter 
■would compel vessels to ascend the river to an inconvenient height, if 
they were destined to Alexandria, Rosetta, or Damietta ; with each of 
which places the communication from the former point would be easy, 
either by means of canals, or by the branches of the Nile. 

In treating of the plan to he adopted for again rendering navigable the 
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ancient c^nal, it will be most intelligible to refer to it, as consisting of 
the four principal portions already adverted to, eacli of which will form a 
distinct level. The first of these is recommended to be .excavated to the 
level of the low state of the Nile ; and as it should be capable of receiv- 
ing the whole of the inundation, its banks must be raised about twenty 
two feet, or four feet above the highest rise. As the height of the 
w T ater contained in it will be variable, a lock will be required at its junc- 
tion with the second level, to enable vessels to ascend or descend from it. 
In this range will be included such portions of the relics of the old canal 
as by their depth and direction may be rendered serviceable, which will 
produce at once a saving both of time and expense. 

The bed of the second level should also correspond with the low state 
of the Nile, in order that it may be left dry when necessary during the 
annual stoppage of the navigation, for the purpose of being cleaned. Its 
greatest depth need not exceed eighteen feet, and its supply of water 
should be derived by an upper canal from Cairo, to be formed by re- 
opening the Tnyanus Amnis. The navigation of these levels will com- 
mence only when the Nile has risen six feet, and cease when it has de- 
creased to the same point ; it will consequently be practicable for seven 
or eight months during the year, or from about August to March. It 
would be useless to attempt to prolong this time, since the navigation of 
the Nile itself scarcely exceeds this term. As their waters will be lower 
than those of the Bitter Lakes, until the Nile is fully swelled, it will be 
necessary to have also at their junction a lock, which must be furnished 
with a sluice to carry off any occasional mixture of the brackish water 
into the lower parts of the desert. 

The vast basin of the Bitter Lakes'will form the third level, which will 
require no excavation, ns its bed is upwards of fifty feet below the waters 
ot the Red Sea. This should at first be filled through the former levels 
from the inundation of the Nile, and the same means may he annually 
had recourse to, to remedy the successive lowerings by the lock, which 
will, however, be but trifling, on account of its great extent. Its waters 
should be maintained on a level with the low water at Suez, which will 
render it navigable in every part; and to guard against any obstacle 
which may occur to navigation from their being lower than those of the 
succeeding portion, which will vary with the state of the tide, a lock will 
be required at their junction also. 

The fourth level will comprise the canal to be re-established between 
the lake and the Gulf of Suez. Its bed should be ten feet below the 
level of the low tide, and its banks must be sufficiently raised to enable 
it to receive, in very high tides, six or seven feet of sea-w r ater, which will 
be extremely serviceable in keeping up a head- water to assist in the navi- 
gation of the Road of Suez. For this purpose it will also require to bo 
furnished with a lock and with tide-gates. 

For the profiles to he given to the different sections of the canal, no 
general rule can be laid down, as these must depend on the nature of 
the soil to be excavated ; a less slope being obviously required in the 
alluvial districts than in those where the loose sand would he likely to 
slip into and impede the channel. The breadth of the canal will, there- 
fore, vary considerably, as will also its depth in the respective levels. 
Lhe length to be opened will be about twenty -five leagues; the remain- 
ing eight being occupied by the Bitter Lakes, which require only to be 
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furnished with an adequate supply of water to render them at once 

'^Sufficient, howevei, will 'not yet have been effected to render this 
canal accessible to llnr-penns. To Cairo it will, indeed be highly ad- 
vantageous, as that city mil thus he enabled to receive direct the goods 
of the lias,; hut to te.uli A!cxai,.l„a, and consequently the Mediter- 
ranean, it will I,, alien aids neee.saiv to clear a portion o the 1 elusiac 
branch of the Nile, and the canal, nl I'ara ounyeli, and ot Alexandria as 
well as to improve the navigation of the hoghazzes of the Nile generally. 
Thai these muksa.c also henelici.il lv practicable we have the same an- 
thmity lor stating , but into their details it is at present unnecessary to 
enter Of t lie °w hole ot them, including eveiy possible charge, and 
giving to the woiks of art, to the hiidges, and to the fortifications neces- 
sary £> proti < t them, a degree of degauee and solidity corresponding with 
the general impoiiar.< e of ihe enteiprise, the estimated expense will amount 
to le^thrii, I. ‘200, 000/. A considerable deduction may be made from 
this iu tomrqueneeof the woiks undertaken by the present enlightened 
governor ot Kgvpt, for the restmation of the canal of Alexandria, which 
would amount", if tin, were effected, to nearly 300,000/. The requisite 
uu ni!)i*r of laliourers could he readily procured from Cairo and the ad- 
joining counti y ; and it ten thousand men were kept constantly employ- 
ed, the whole of the works would be completed, and the navigation be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red Seas open throughout, in about 
fom years. 

As, ho\ve*er, it is obvious, that much of the advantage to be derived 
from tins o'lthiv of capital will be peculiar to Kgypt alone, not only in 
the iinnnw einent of hei internal traffic, but also in the barrier which it 
would .(Mine tm nei against i I k* incursions ol the Arabs; to compensate 
tor the e l.eiieli , if uvleilahois would he justified in demanding from 
her go\ t'i lM.ivi t, il iiot a >!i;iie ol il«* expense, at least a territorial right 
to all such l.nid as i,ni- In he i prove* ed hv them in the progress of their 
lahoiiis, win tin i horn the .-nixl, oi liom tlx* waters, and particularly the 
whole extent oi the \Yad\ or a alley. This, which includes about 
10,001) ancs ( ( f land < apable oi cultivation, of the teal value of at least 
*?/>/. per aeie, mn\ be legui'rd as productive ot an annual profit from 
tiro lielniess of the haivc4, of one-tentli of this *»um, or about ‘2/5,000/. 


Thedeseitx to the north ami south of this valley are also well adapted 
for planting intain tiers, putiiubuly liis, which, fiom the excessive 
dearness ot fuel in Kgvpt, would speedily become very productive; and 
the re-cstahlihlmieiit of tin* hanks in lemleiing navigable the necessary 
canals in tlx* Delta, would at once recover upwaids of 100,000 acres of 
land, which might he mnnodiatelv thrown into cultivation, as it would 
icijiiire no piev iou» <-]r:i in ii*>, . The fishei v of tlu* canal and of the lakes 
would alio pi on* anoilx i uuuer of advantage; that of Lake Menzaleh 
haring letmned into tlx* tro.ismy upwaids of ‘2.000/. per annum; and 
when to tluwc aie added the tolls on vessels passing along the canal, it 
will lx* evident that tlx* pioemls iiiixt furnish a source of considerable 
profit. Some idea mav be formed of the extent of the commerce be- 
tween ('aim and Sue/, fiom tlx* fact assorted hv Voinov, that upwards of 
‘20,000/. aie annually paid to the AVatat and Ayaidy Arabs for the 
escort of caravan* and merchandise. 

A distimt vet nu>t important part of the subject has been hitherto un- 
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noticed, as being entirely unconnected with any portion of what had been 
attempted at an earlier period ; it is that which relates to a direct canal 
from Suez across the Isthmus to the Mediterranean Sea. The impossi- 
bility of forming on the flat shore of the latter a mercantile depot, has 
already been adverted to, as presenting an obstacle to commercial com- 
munication ; and the difficulties of its navigation are also considerable, in 
consequence of the numetous projecting points, and banks caused by the 
deposits of mud brought down by the Nile. But, notwithstanding these 
impediments, a canal, capable of navigation at all periods of the year, 
is so extremely desirable, that it is gratifying to find that the physical 
features of the Isthmus present every facility to such an undertaking. 
The most direct course would be, to open a channel from the Bitter 
Takes, in a noithern direction, which passing along the eastern side of 
Take Menzaleh, would fall into the Mediterranean near Tineh. In this 
line, however, sufficient levels have not been taken to enable a decided 
judgment to be formed ; but in one lying parallel to it, at a short dis- 
tance to the west, from Mougfar to the point of Lake Menzaleh, nature 
herself seems to have taken the first steps towards effecting the desired 
< (unmunication, by means of a long stiip of low salt ground, forming a 
(ontinuation of the Wady, and which has undoubtedly, at some distant 
period, afforded an outlet to the waters of the Nile. Along its sides 
the desert rises sufficiently to confine in almost every part the waterS 
which might be let into it, and few banks would therefore require to be 
constructed : an ample supply of water being readily to be obtained from 
the Bitter Takes, fiom which this channel is, in fact, separated only 
by an aitificial mound. The expense of forming a canal in this line, 
practicable for merchant vessels, and which might even be rendered suf- 
ficiently deep to cariy fixates, lias been estimated at 1 0*1,000/. ; and if 
to this sum lie added 8(>,0()0/. for the level, locks, &c. between Suez and 
the Bitter Takes, the ax hole amount of expenditure, for a distinct and 
independent communication, would be about ‘200,000/. 

In many respects such a canal would be more valuable than one con- 
nected with the Nile. Its navigation would not be interrupted during 
the low stale of that river, and thus advantage might be always taken 
o! the season favourable for quitting the Red Sea, which, in the medium 
tune of the monsoons, does not sufficiently correspond with the late 
suel'ingsoi tin* Nile. It would also be free fiom the deposits of mud 
hit bv the inundations; and as the reservoir fiom which it would he 
supplied would be inexhaustible, a lament might be constantly kept up 
sufficiently stiong to cairy off the sand brought by the wind from the 
devit: its force might also he so confined by jetties at its exit into the 
Mediterranean, as to keep the roads constantly open and deep. Such a 
plan would theiefore seem, on many accounts, the most desirable to be 
adopted : there exists, however, one grand objection in the dangers io 
be apprehended fiom the incursions of the Aiab tribes who surround it. 
Into this question, however, and into others connected with the subject, 
it is impossible now to enter; but sufficient grounds have already been 
adduced to prove, that this great undertaking is, in many icspccts, more 
worthy of general attention than most of those which at present agitate 
tbe public mind. 
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Abashed before the Bard, the royal dame 
Of Agamemnon stood, 

But scarcely quelled her blood, 

Fierce-heated by a base flagitious flame ; 

Save when he laised the strain 
What time the purple main 
Is sprinkled with the stars’ uncertain light, 

Seen through the fading train of Day 
Swift sinking down the ocean wav, 

Leaving the world to Ethiop-tressed Night : 

But then his mighty numbers on her soul 
Fell like a rushing storm, 

And brought Atrides’ form 
Back, swift-awakening passion’s old control ; 

Her best resolves awoke, 

And spurned the strengthening yoke 
Of guilty Eros, hoping none bad known 
The conflict of her inw ard mind, 

Shook by the blast of every wind, 

And leaning to the wrong when left alone. 

Still as the song went on, of lofty Troy 
Telling the stirring tale, 

And each propitious gale 
Invoking, to re-waft the chiefs, with joy 
And golden conquest crowned, 

And calling up around 
The sceptered shades of long-departed kings, 

To scent the steaming sacrifice, 

To feast on splendid spoil their eyes, 

And hear joy’s notes burst from a thousand strings ; 

The beating heart of Clytemnestra rose ; 

She saw her much-loved lord, 

With glittering helm and sword, 

Glorious returned, triumphant o’er his foes : 

Swift from her golden seat 
She started up to meet 
His fond embrace — /Egysthus met her eye ! 

Gods! how she loathed the adulterer’s form, 

And now with blameless passion warm, 

Fled from Ins sight with many a bitter sigh. 

This roused his wrath ; and when the bard divine, 
Raised by bis theme, pursued 
The brightly rolling flood 
Of song, and prophesied that o’er the brine 
Atrides’ lofty bark 
Its homeward course should mark, 

Crow ned with heroic trophies of the field,— 
Impatient of the theme he fled. 

Deep-stung by new' awakened dread, 

Or glimpses of his future late revealed. 



T\i tfpKSf ?/ 

But vice is deaf to wisdom, and his eye 
Blind to the coining cloud, 

Driven by tempests loud, 

Which fate gives forth across his path to fly : 

JEgysthus doomed Apollo’s priest 
To death, nor, when nis song had ceas'd, 

Knew that the destinies would move along 
With march as rapid and secure 
As if his ears did still endure 
The boding notes of that prophetic song. 

Now half their course the stars had wheeled in heaven, 
And heavy sleep had thrown 
His spell on earth— alone 
iEgysthus* breast by brooding ill was riven : 

(The watchman on the tower 
Had felt the mystic power, 

And his light slumbering dog beside him lay ;) 

Shaking his drowsy ruffians then, 

Like tigers from their midnight den, 

They fell upon their unsuspecting prey. 

High in Mycenae's regal dome they found, 

Seated beside his lyre 
In purple bright attire, 

The Bard, with fairly sculptured gods around : 

Amid the founts of song, 

Forgetful of his wrong, 

The poet’s soul was wandering light and free ; 

Or else upon the Trojan strand 
His winged fancy took her stand 
Where the Greek tents o’erlooked the chafing sea. 

Seized, bound, and threatened, to the ready bark 
The Muses' son they bore ; 

And from the much-loved shore 
launched out, ere yet the early rising lark 
Had cooled her downy breast 
Upon the wafting west, 

Or snot up high to watch Aurora’s car, 

Brightening with its saffron wheels 
The orient wave that first reveals 
Her lamp, which dims so quick the morning star. 

And now the cold wave foams against the prow, 

Which cuts its brazen way 
Along the dusky bay, 

Swift as the sea-fowl scuds when tempests blow ; 
Indignant on the lofty stern 
The early Naiads might discern 
The Bard, his mantle waving in the breeze ; 

His eye upon the twilight hills 
Of Argos bent, now slowly fills 
With moistening tears that drop into the sea. 
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But soon the hoary main with purple light 
Was spimhled by the dawn, 

Wliile all tie- st withdrawn, 

Far in th; v< -t < n. unj.^l v dh routed Night. 

And .(phv - '.i *h ' p . tme out, 

And •’ o' i' d < i I’h- wans a' ou*, 

Wimhift* r - , while <>n the galley flew, 

r j ,’I >1, the , s hf.iuu the sun, 

1 1 , ! ■ i ' • in ' < i < ad-i icts uni, 

And cipt t v nth. i’s !"dtt as soft as dew. 

1’ioin mil t'n. 1 drf p-hushed silver mam now rose 
V bid ■ n.llli'i 'i e,'t , 

\\ in*. i*. I.i i*» 1 it m I)i. ill’s smile, 

( d< i i i» "s>\ -'opes and w< «>dy tufts disclose 
A m cue of in mlv, crowned 
\\ iiii nodding nit I , tlial fi owned 
liigi. toppling meihead ; while on the shore, 

Bioken hy many a Naiad’s cave, 

The lipplmg sott incessant w a\ e 
Kissed light the smooth round pebbles, eveimore. 

Here moored the galley, here the mmstiel lands; 

And hence at bleak of day 
The sailois steer away, 

While silent on the deseit beach ho stands. 

Nor man, nor savage beast 
The woody isle possessed, 

But climbing goats, wild birds, and timid deer ; 

\\ itb these to herd, with these to loam, 

W ltli these to feed and tind a home, 

\\ a> now his lot throughout the changing year. 

But eie tin- second sun lolled down his light 
Beneath the* western wa\e, 

( 'lnnd-iendmg tempests rate 
O’ei tin 1 wide sea, and round the mminlaiu’s height, 

.F.\ stilus’ galley home 
With weeping new fotlorn.' 

Before the dining wind now Inch ward cast ; 

Sought the nunstiel’s isle 1o gam 
Jo Hieltei life! hut sought in \niu: 

They pei nhed near it in the howling blast. 

The pmt, touchid with pitv, saw them dm on 
Along lht inight\ nuk, 

W Iti'ie limn the teinj t st’s shock. 

And lam, and bench dnfinig snows of heaven, 

He’d sought a (MU'in shade, 

Tlut In the Ti 'ton m ide, 

()i stooped \>\ Ounn, housed him fiom the wind. 

Tlicte the dican \oaishe told. 

And tamed the goats, and formed a fold, 

And struck the waihhng Ivie to sooth Ins mind ; 

And then' his e\es were closed bv more than moital-hmd. 

Bion. 
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BARRACKPORK MASSAC RE — BURMESE WAR — AND PRESENT STATE 
OF THE NATIVE ARMY IN BENGAL. 

The details which have already been presented to the British public 
on these important topics, few and imperfect as they appear, have 
nevertheless, been sufficient to excite a very deep and powerful sensation 
throughout all classes in England, and to make many tremble with ap- 
prehension for the fate of our Eastern Empire. The full and accurate 
information which has been transmitted to us from the very scene of 
action itself, extending to the latest possible date, has placed in our 
possession materials which no man dared to publish in India, and which 
few', perhaps, would venture to give at the length they deserve even in this 
country. They appear to us, however, of so much importance to a right 
understanding of the particular state of events and feelings in that distant 
quarter, that we avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity to lay them 
before our readers : — and that we may notin the slightest degree diminish 
the interest which xva conceive they are likely to create in English bosoms, 
tve present them in the words of the writer himself, describing thy 
impressions of one on the spot, in a Letter transmitted to us from India, 
by the latest arrival from thence, under date of November 19, 1824 : 

The miserable conduct of the present rulers of India, particularly ex- 
emplified in the management of the Burmah war, if it has been justly re- 
presented to the people of England, must have already fully prepared 
> »>ii to hear of fiesh disgrace and misfortune to the British Empire in the 
Last. But I am sorry to say that your most gloomy forebodings will 
come far short of the disasters which the wretched system of measures 
followed have now brought upon us. In the month of May last, we 
reckoned it a sufficiently dismal thing to live in the apprehension of a 
Burmese invasion, and of Calcutta itself being sacked by any paitof the 
enemy which might happen to take advantage of the unpiotccted state of 
om Jiontier, discovered to them by the melancholy affair of Ramoo. The 
month of November has commenced with a prospect far more extia- 
onlinary — the slaughter of our own tioops in the veiy neighbourhood of 
the capital, and by order of (iovernment ; so that we have now at our 
ou n doom more than the honors of w ar, in seeing our ourn arms turned 
against our native troops, on whom the British in India have hitherto de- 
pended for security and protection. 

On Monday the 1st of November. Calcutta was filled with astonish- 
ment l>v the lepottof a mutiny among the regiments of Sepoys at Bar- 
rackpoie; — by what occasioned, could not then he generally ascertained ; 
and as the public pi ess is compelled to he silent on such subjects, the 
darkness in which we were he’d increased the general anxiety. How- 
ever, it soon began to be whispered about, that the troops destined to 
proceed against the Burmese refused to march on this service, until cer- 
tain grievances they complained of (regarding draught cattle in partieu • 
lar) were listened to by Government. It was consequently expected 
that their claims, being brought to the notice of the supreme authority, 
would be inquired into, and every thing quietly settled ; till, next day, a 
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rumour spread of the horrid catastrophe at Barrackpore. We were in- 
formed that the Commander-in-Chief had gone to the spot, and ordered 
the 47th Regiment Native Infantry, with part of the ‘26th, and also of 
the 62d, to be fired upon by the artillery ; that they were, at the same 
time, surrounded by the cavalry ot the body guards, and some regiments 
of the King’s troops, who were also ordered to fall upon them ; by which 
measures a great portion of them (amounting to several hundred men) 
were massacred in cold blood— bio, wi to pieces by the artillery— *or cut 
down by the bands of their fellow-soldiers! . • 

I cannot express the horror felt among the inhabitants of Calcutta on 
the announcement of this bloody transaction; deplorable, if necessary; 
if unnecessary, still more lamentable for the sake of humanity and the 
British name;— a transaction which nothing but the most outrageous con- 
duct on the part of the Sepoys could justify ; and yet nothing was al- 
leged against them, but that they had sought a redress of grievances, 
and re<i nested certain small indulgences to be allowed them, some of 
them apparently reasonable, in setting out on a difficult and dangerous 
sendee. Even supposing their deserts to have warranted capital punish- 
ment, humanity shuddered at the effusion of so much blood— the blood 
of our own men, who had ever sustained a good character in our service* 
unless demanded by a necessity so overwhelming that it admitted of no 
other expedient. Yet it appeared they had been cut down in cold 
blood, defenceless and unresisting ! Would not the punishment of a 
few, it was asked, have sufficed to strike terror into such a passive body 
of offenders, without introducing among them the hand of indiscriminate 
massacre? Nothing could explain so monstrous a transaction, but the 
supposition, that the evil genius of Amherst had given the finishing 
stroke to his administration, by turning the sword of our army against its 
own bosom. If this example was necessary to preserve the obedience of 
the native troops, how miserably precarious is the tenure of our autho- 
rity ! If it was not necessary, may God forgive those who have brought 
this stain upon the British name. 

To enable you to form as correct an opinion on the subject as possi- 
ble, I shall state whatever has come to my knowledge through the ac- 
counts published here, and the private reports which are best vouched 
for, and most genet ally received. But as the Government is so deeply 
interested in creating an impression on this subject favourable to itself, 
and from the measures taken to suppress such intelligence, those 'who 
know facts ot a contrary complexion are prevented from making them 
public, I have no doubt that the efforts made to delude the people of 
England will be successful ; since many of them have such erroneous 
ideas ot this country, that they are ready to believe any thing told them 
by persons in authority, even when these are, as in this case, determined 
to be, as tar as possible, the only historians of their own acts. To a few, 
at least, it will he satisfactory to know the impression made by these 
things on the disinterested inhabitants of Calcutta, who are near the 
scene of action, and are consequently enabled to judge for them- 
selves. 

Alter a dead silence had been preserved for some days, Government 
felt the necessity ot giving some representation of the proceeding to the 
public, and a short paragraph accordingly appeared in the official Ga- 
zette, published by authority, extremely brief and unsatisfactory. A 
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day or two after a sort of demi-official account was published in the 
“ Bengal Hurkaru,” vouched for by the Deputy Judge- Advocate, as 
editor of that paper, who declares the former official statement to be by 
no means correct ; and he himself, although, in some respects, very cir- 
cumstantial, is obliged to slur over the most important parts of the 
affair, declaring that into its causes he cannot enter. These, how- 
ever, are absolutely necessary, to enable us to form any judgment at all 
on the subject ; and it argues ill of the part acted by Government that 
it seeks concealment, and issues erroneous statements, as here averred 
and confessed, in its own Gazette. 

This affair will be found to be connected with the very appointment of 
such a man as Lord Amherst to be Governor-General of India, with the 
view, as is understood, of making him the instrument of certain niggardly 
measures, which a high-mindea Governor could not be found to carry 
into effect. The stand made by Sir Edward Paget, against the sweeping 
retrenchments meditated in the army, has postponed the evil day ; but 
all who have reason to apprehend that the pruning knife of retrenchment 
will soon reach themselves, have regarded, with secret satisfaction, the 
remonstrance of the Sepoy troops at Barrackpore ; because it will teach 
their masters that they may go too far, arid repent when it is too late. 
The military officers see their brothers of the Civil Service wallowing in 
wealth, while every farthing is grudged to those arms by which it is ac- 
quired and secured. It might have been anticipated, that the pinching 
system, which, of late years, the Government is labouring to introduce, 
cannot fail to disgust every order in the army. 

One of the innovations is to withhold from the troops, when marching, 
the assistance they had formerly received from the officers of Govern- 
ment in procuring carriage to transport their baggage. The troops at 
Barrackpore, when ordered to proceed against the enemy, complained 
that they could not get the necessary draught cattle. How far this 
grievance was well founded may be estimated from a few local circum- 
stances which I shall here state : — The Government itself had found the 
difficulty of obtaining a supply of bullocks to be so great, that for several 
weeks before this period, its agents about Calcutta had been employed in 
seizing upon the people’s cattle by force, paying what price they thought 
proper to the helpless owners, who must submit to lose their property, 
unless by a sufficient gratuity they could bribe the agents in this work to 
forbearance. It need hardly he remarked, that their known rapacity 
would not suffer such an opportunity to pass without reaping a rich har- 
vest; and it may justly be doubted, whether a tenth part of the money 
charged against the Treasury for this purpose ever reached the pockets of 
the unfortunate men who were spoliated ; many of whom, living by the 
labour of their bullocks, must have been besides deprived of the means of 
subsistence by these being taken forcibly away from them, under cir- 
cumstances in which they could not be replaced. When Government fell 
it necessary to adopt such extraordinary measures, can we wonder that the 
Sepoys, who possessed no such extraordinary powers, felt it impossible to 
provide themselves with draught cattle, and were unwilling to proceed on 
an expedition without the means of carrying along with them the bag- 
gage and cooking utensils which the rules of their religion or their 
habits of life have made them consider necessary to their comfort and 
existence? In ordinary times, and in our own Indian territories, the 
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magistrates have found it necessary to afford their assistance in getting 
the troops carriage, notwithstanding the above resolution of Government 
to withhold the influence of their authority for this purpose : the diffi- 
culty must evidently be much greater in a time of scarcity, when ad* 
vancing against an enemy. The reality of this grievance is, besides, 
acknowledged in the most unequivocal manner by the Government itself, 
which agreed to advance 3000 rupees to each regiment to assist in pro- 
curing carriage. But this failed of inducing them to march, 1 since they 
declared the money insufficient for the purpose, and tendered it back, when 
they were told that if that sum would not do, they must ao the rest them- 
selves, or march without carriage. The proceedings of Government in 
appropriating what bullocks they wanted by force, shows that something 
more than money was required to supply such a want. Besides their 
baggage, the troops were desirous of carrying with them a certain num- 
ber of days’ provision, apprehensive of the scarcity prevailing on our 
eastern fjontier, and, no doubt, i'uilher alarmed in consequence of the 
negligence displayed by Government in supplying our troops at Rangoon, 
the accounts of whose sufferings, well known in Calcutta, must have 
reached and dispiiited the troops at Barrackporc. 

The dearth of provisions, the high price of bullocks, with the other 
hardships and discouragements which the campaign threatened, led the 
men to think that, to balance so many unfavourable circumstances, they 
should receive double batta, the allowance that used to be made to the 
troops when in a hostile tonitory. It is well known that these men enter 
the ; rmy with the view of saving a portion of their pay to support the 
connexions thev have at home ; their object, in general, being to marry, 
and to retire and spend the remainder of their days in the bosom of their 
families. If they are led into a country where the expense of living is 
high, and their .vender pay is to he further reduced by extra charges' for 
eaniage, it is evident that they must leave their wives and children, and 
others depending on them, to starve, being unable to save tiny thing, as 
usual, for then support, unless an increase of pay he allowed in such 
emergencies. 1 It it he argued that the Government are not obliged to 
attend to these considerations, it will, I believe, be equally difficult to 
prove that icgiments, like the -17th N. I., nut raised fur general service , 
are obliged, by light, to he employed in an agg.esdon on the Burmese 
territories. I'm this is a.s completely beyond the ordinary limits of the 
company, and ot Mindoostan, the usual theatre of war, as the empire of 
hum ; and if it he maintained, that our native troops, not enlisted for 
loretgn or ; tjencrul service, aie bound to engage in such distant expedi • 
turns we have practised upon them a most disgraceful imposition, which 
!\! destroy all confidence for the f'utme in our honour and good faith. 

ion we demand of our troops extiaordinary dutv, not calculated upon 
in the compact tho) formed with us, should we be surprised if they ex- 
pect to receive that ext. a allowance of double batta which long custom 
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sa isiuttonh, that we might know whether it was this or some other nett? 
tl.an«rr’,- ° ‘“‘‘ m COUii,k ' r a a ' rl ' uu •‘■S'* individual a mere •< {dee- 
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had established as the due remuneration of active service against the 
enemy, beyond our own territories. 

A few words will satisfy you that no common consideration would have 
induced them to enter our service, if they had imagined that the terms 
of their enlistment exposed them to be led against the Barman Empire. 
Superstition has. taught the natives of India to look upon this, in common 
with the other countries, on our eastern frontier (in particular Assam), as 
the land of magic and enchantment, which is destined to prove fatal to 
every hostile army that crosses, its boundary; where, it is believed, w r e 
have to contend with a race of conjurers, armed with much more than 
mortal powers. The source of this superstition is explained in Mill's 
‘ History of British India/ vol. ii.'p. 202, where, speaking of the Assa- 
mese, he says, (quoting the authority of the Alumgeernamah,) “ Several 
armies from Bengal, which had been sent to conquer them, having been 
cut off, of some of which scarcely even tidings had ever been received, 
the natives of Ilindoostan consider them wizards and magicians, and pro- 
nounce the name of that country in all their incantations and counter- 
charms. They say that every person who sets his foot there is under 
the influence of witchcraft, and cannot And the road to return .” At the 
present' day the Burmese are regarded in the same light by the people of 
India, who are too ignorant of geography and history to discriminate 
l>etween them and the supposed race of magicians, if any such distinction 
ever existed. Consequently, our present enemies are to them clothed in 
all the imaginary terrors of blind superstition. This feeling has been 
wonderfully fostered by the melancholy affair ofRamoo, and the miserable 
condition of our troops at Rangoon, which are easily conceived to bo 
strong corroborating proofs that the British, who had hitherto triumphed 
over every Indian Power, are now succumbing before a people wielding, 
as of old, the invincible weapons of enchantment. As an illustration of 
the notions of the Indian populace, it was currently reported, and believed 
among the natives of Calcutta, that when wc fired upon the Burmese 
through the power of their magic, nothing came out of our guns bu‘ 
vater ! It might appear ridiculous to mention these vain delusions if we 
did not know that it is by such foolish notions the multitude is ofter 
governed, in every part of the world ; and by their ebb or flow that states 
are overturned. The people of our own country believe that the law of 
England is the perfection of human, reason ! that our constitution is the 
best possible political invention ! and that our Indian subjects enjoy under 
our rule all the happiness which can fall to the lot of man ! How happy 
it is for a Government* while such convenient delusions run in its favour ; 
hut how fatal when they turn against it! You may remember that thB 
tricks of a weak old woman almost overthrew (he throne of Aurungzebe. 
This powerful Prince w as justly afraid to expose himself to destruction, by 
employing merely simple force to resist this rising deluge of fanaticism ; 
and, like an able politician, by pretending to have found a countercharm, 
he combated the witch with her own weapons, and saved his empire. 


4 It will surprise these optimists to hear that, in our Eastern territories, since 
the disaster of our troops at Ramoo, monthly bonfires celebrate this event as the 
signal of the downfall of British power. Although I cannot vouch for this 
nivself, I have heard it from an individual whose testimony is worthy of every 
respect ; and I have no doubt but the future historian of India will date the de- 
tune of our Eastern Empire from Lord Amherst’s reign. 

Oriental Ifa-ah/, Vol. o. C 
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With such nn sample before them, it surely could not be difficult for 
the present ruleis of India, enjoying all the advantages which modern 
seienee lias given the military art, to inspire their troops with confidence 
against the power of Burmese magic. 

But, fiom the very disastrous character which the war has more and 
more acquired, from the ill-concerted measures pursued on our part, and 
the ill success resulting, there waa really too much excuse for the natives’ 
imagining that Government was really under the influence of enchant- 
ment. How else could a people, which has hitherto been filled with 
astonishment at the talents of the British in the art of war, account for 
the want even of common capacity in our present measures ? What but 
witchcraft could induce our rulers to declare war before we were prepared ; 
leave our fiontier unprotected, or its few defenders to perish for want of 
support,* so that the capital itself was conceived lobe in danger; send 
down an army to Rangoon at the commencement of the rainy season, to 
lie there uselessly for many months, in a highly sickly climate; and, 
above all, after placing them there, leave them to perish in great num- 
bers for want of piovisions 7 It is a fact that a great number of vessels, 
in the pay of Government, were lying idle at the moorings off Cal- 
cutta, in Rangoon River, or other places equally unprofitable, while the 
army was allowed to molt away miserably for want of fresh supplies! 
What excuse can Lord Amherst offer to those whom these measures have 
deprived of sons, brothers, husbands, fathers ? — to the East India Com- 
pany, whose army he has paralysed (■ — to the British nation, whose glory 
m the East lus been tarnished ? Every successive account from the seat 
of war shows the more clearly the pernicious consequences of the irra- 
tional plan adopted for conducting this enterprise. After four or five 
months spent at Rangoon in useless struggles with the enemy, chiefly 
reducing their stockades, operations not conducted without loss, and 
extremely hat racing to our troops, who suffered much from performing 
marches in the sun, and plunged to the middle in water, from the an- 
nual inundation. — After enduring all this, I say, for several months, the 
invading army is, by the last accounts, unable to advance a single step 
into the interior, and had only secured a mile or two of country where 
the camp stood. As might be expected, gi eat sickness prevailed, and 
the Millet ings of the invalids being aggravated by the great scarcity of 
provisions, which amounted almost to a famine, the mortality was dread- 
ful, paitirularly in the 1 3th Regt. Light Infantry. 3 4 While about one- 


3 This was tlu* race with ('apt. Noton’s detachment. This ill-fated officer was 
promised a rcmforc oment, whuh, it sent as stipulated, should have reached him 
ihe day before that on which he and his party were destroyed! To these false 
hopes ut rebel, which induced him to hold out till it was too late to retreat, and 
which were then cruelly disappointed, we must attribute the disgrace that followed. 

4 It was \cry lately mentioned in the Gm eminent Gazette as a matter of 
much cmigtatuiation, that, from an accidental capture of bullocks, provisions 
began to be pretty regularly sen ed out to the hospital. For how long previous 
bail a started low l or sheep, the only fresh meat procurable, been selling at a 
thousand per cent and upwards, on their price in Calcutta, and were not to be 
bad at ew*n these prues ? Before this temporary relief, the ordinary state of 
things may he imagined fiomihe following extract, which you may find in one 
of the* latest numbers of the Calcutta ‘ John Bull,’ a paper that would not 
tjcagftrratr the sufferings of our troops — 

“ We understand (sajs that Paper, Nov. 4th), by private accounts from Ran- 
goon, that tresh provisions continue scarce, Poultry, of all kinds, is said to be 
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half of the men are reported to be cut off by these united causes, the 
rest are so iimch debilitated, that of a whole regiment, consisting lately 
of seven to eight hundred* men, not a hundred are in a state to take the 
field, and even, of these, hardly one could undergo, without danger, the 
fatigue of a day’s march. This being the condition of the most efficient 
portion of the unfortunate army at Rangoon, so far from being able to 
advance in prosecution of the invasion, it is sufficiently evident, that 
all Sir Alex. Campbell can now do, is to defend his position, with a 
force thinned and debilitated by disease and famine, and dispirited by 
their long and unavailing sufferings. 

The difficulties of our situation there were, doubtless, much aggravated 
by our mode of treating the Burmese. At the first landing of the invading 
army at Rangoon, every inducement, I am told, was held out to the natives 
of the country to throw themselves on our protection, by flaming procla- 
mations, inviting them to come in and place confidence in the humanity, 
the honour, and magnanimity of the British, who had not come as ene- 
mies to the people, but to chastise their unjust and oppressive Govern- 
ment ! A line of conduct corresponding with these professions might 
have been attended with the happiest effects ; since that part of the 
people lately subjected to the Burmese power might have been expected to 
revolt as soon as possible, and place themselves under any other autho- 
rity from which they experienced better treatment. But, strange to say, 
notwithstanding the pledges held forth, and the obvious policy of con- 
ciliation, the people were exposed to the most barbarous treatment when 
they happened to fall into our hands. When mer>d\ire found carrying 
arms against the invaders of their country (especially when, as in this 
case, serving under a despotic government, their conduct is compulsory, 
not voluntary,) they are entitled to expect mercy from a civilized enemy. 
Yet it is well known, that it is a rule with- the British army to give no 
quarter to those miserable wretches, multitudes of whom are, from day to 
ddy, thrown at our mercy, and deliberately massacred, when they have 
no power of resistance. For when the stockades, in which their chiefs 
place them, are reduced (and how can they stand before British science 
and bravery?) the garrisons of half-armed savages found within, then 
perfectly helpless, and without means of escape, are given oyer to indi- 
scriminate slaughter; what is called a“ killing party” of ourtroops being 
left behind to finish the butchery at leisure, should the rest of the corps 
bo required, in the meantime, for other service. A gentleman, alluding 


oat of the question ; hut if, by chance, a stray fowl appears, from seven to nine 
rupees is the purchase- money. A very poor sheep, from six to twelve pounds 
weight, fetches from twenty-five to thirty-two rupees. A little Pish is occasionally 
caught.’* 

Again, the state of onr troops, <o early as the 1st of duly, is described in the 
following extract of a letter, dated front the Camp, near Rangoon, published in 
the ‘ Scotsman In the East,’ of Sept. 4th : — 

u Bur mode of living, since 1 last wrote to you, has undergone a mournful 
tluinge. The fowls have entirely disappeared; and as to bullocks, they are only 
supplied, at distant intermix, to the sick. Not a morsel of fresh meat lias graced 
our table for a month ; while the salt junk, which usurps its place, is of so had a 
quality, as to distress the' olfactories of the dullest nose in the mess ; ami were it 
not for abuutfatice of excellent pine apples, which a few philanthropic Burmese 
regularly bring to our market, I greatly fear that the red puddle of our vein* 
wotild <>ooh acfptife the livid hue of the scorbutic. There have been 2000 men in 
hospital for two months past ! ” 

C 2 
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to oae of these scenes, wrote, that the bayonet did dreadful execution; 
the very reflection on which, afterwards, wade him shudder. . It is lm - 
■mssible to think of it without blushing for the honour ot the British arms. 

• This horrid practice seems; to have v infused a spirit of callosity, which 
b hardly credible even with some, of those merely accompanying the 
army. An anecdote is told of a person in charge of one of the trans- 
ports employed to convey the troops,' that soon after the fall of Rangoon, 
wishing to try a new rifle, belaid it over a rest, and deliberately took aim 
at an old Burmese man, a villager, who came out of one of the huts on 
the other side of the river, where no .fighting had taken place, and who 
appeals to have been simply drawn by curiosity to gaze on the fleet riding 
at anchor in the liver; nay, it is possible, he may have been enticed by 
the very proclamation inviting the inhabitants to ciime in, and was just 
admiring British greatness and humanity, at the moment he was coolly 
shot in a manner worthy of savages, and left to linger and die like a dog 
upon the hanks of the liver; his countrymen fleeing, to save their own 
lives, after Mich a nuel example. I need not add, that the person who 
did this was execiated, hut he was not punished ; nor is it the only in- 
stance of .similar cruelty which lias reached our ears, and has passed 
with impunity. 

Can we he surprised to learn, that the inhabitants of the country did 
not come and throw themselves upon the protection of the British, when 
these were driven to cling to their rulers as the only means of escape from 
invaders who seemed to wage against them a war of extermination ? 
One means remaii^i of exasperating the Burmese still fuither against us 
— to mingle their resentment with the gall of religious enthusiasm. This 
has been accomplish! d by demolishing their temples, a work which has 
been industriously pci formed by the British army ; not, of course, without 
tlie ordei and sanction of the General, What more could lie have de- 
vised to combine against him every human being in the country to with- 
hold from him so much as a dead dog to keep his troops from starving ? 

I was totally at a loss to discover a reasonable motive for this flagrant 
sacrifice of the public cause, till l heard of the valuable collections of 
images, precious stones, &c. sent round, report states, to Bengal, for 
whose behoof 1 dare not surmise (although I have heard), hut time, I 
hope, u ill explain. 1 * * 4 


1 It is important to compare the loiuluct of our leaders with that of the Bur- 

mese. While our armv mis thus doing every thing to exasperate the population 
of Rangoon, the Burmese lories at Kauiou did every thing to conciliate the in- 

habitants; paying for the provisions and necessaries they wanted from the people, 
and releasing our Sepov s w ho fell into their hands. Consequently, while our 
army was starving, their camp was plentifully supplied with provisions by the 
country people, ail'd not uul> tor immediate consumption, an immense store of 
rice being collet fed for future use. \V hkh of the two belligerent powers are the 
barbarians ? Which adopt the most rational measures for overthrowing their 
enemies ? Smollet has some excellent remarks on this subject. — History of 
i'n gland, Vol. IV. p 28. i, 28 1. 

“ ^ * J ' * s so iheudful in itself * and so severe in its consequences, that the exer- 
cise of generosity and louipusMou, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought 
ever to be applauded, encouraged, and imitated. We ought also to use our best 
endeavours to d«, serve this treatment at the hands of a civilized enemy. Let us 
be humane in our turn to those whom the fate of war had subjected to our 
power : let us, in prosecuting our military operations, maintain the most, rigid 
discipline among the troops, and religiously abstain from all acts of violence and 
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Ton may easily conceive the melancholy impression the accounts of 
these things made on the inhabitants of Bengal, so deeply interested in 
the fate of the army of Rangoon, composed of so many who are dear to 
us, and to whom we look as the defenders of our honour and possessions. 
So many tilings conspiring to give' the war a disastrous character, the 
natives seem to have been fully confirmed in their ideas of rhagical power 
fighting against us; and is it possible that the Native troops should 
escape the contagion of popular delusion ? This taught them that the mo- 
ment they set a footon the Burmese territories they were victims de- 
voted to certain destruction. We, having such experience of the native 
character, ought to regard such a feeling with indulgence, and endeavour 
to remove it by kind and soothing treatment. We ought not only to have 
redressed the actual grievances of the Sepoys, (which the best judges 
allow did exist,) but good policy required of us to stimulate them to this 
extraordinary service by such assurances and encouragements as would 
have allayed all their apprehensions. Expecting to experience the same 
hardships as the army ot Rangoon from want, they petitioned, it id said, to 
he supplied with rations of flour and ghee, or to have double batta to enable- 
them to provide themselves against scarcity. 6 Even if they were not legally 
entitled to double batta, (w’hich I am satisfied they were, according to 
the fair and conscientious construction of their terms of service,) the 
sanction of ancient practice, and the reason of the thing, in entering upon 
such an arduous (and, in their eyes, perilous) duty, rendered it politic, 
and therefore proper to hold forth this inducement. It might have been 
granted not as a right, but as a gratuity from the Government, (to pre- 
vent it from becoming a precedent,) and this small additional expenditure 
would have been attended with the happiest effects in the present emer- 
gency. For, after all, what was the mighty sum ? only about a rupee 
and a half a month beyond wdiatis actually allowed ! 

Besides, the Bengal Sepoys might naturally imagine that they should 
not be wmrse off than the Madras and other troops, who w r ere only per- 
forming the same sort of service. Volunteers raised by Commodore 
Hayes, from the very dregs of the population of Calcutta — fellow's 
of low caste — who never heard a gun fired, and would run in dozens at 
the sight of a Burmah, are to be better paid, forsooth, than our veteran 


oppression. Thus, a laudable emulation will undoubtedly ensue, and the powers 
at war vie with each other in humanity and politeness. In other respects, the 
commander of an invading armament will always find his account in being well 
with the common people of the country- in which the descent is made. By civil 
treatment and seasonable gratifications, they will he encouraged to bring into ihe 
camp regular supplies of provision and refreshment ; they will mingle with the 
soldiers, and o\en form friendships among them : serve as guides, messengers, 
and interpreters ; let out their cattle for hire and draught-horses ; work in their 
onn persons as day-labourers : discover proper forth, bridges, roads, passes, and 
defiles j anti, if artfully managed, communicate many useful hints of intelli- 
gence. If great care and circumspection he not exerted iu maintaining disci- 
pline, and bridling the licentious disposition of the soldiers, such invasions will 
he productive of nothing but miscarriage and disgrace." 

0 Flour (not rice) being the usual food of the men of the upper provinces, it 
uas surely improper to hold out to them the prospect of being fed upon rice, un- 
K_ss in cases of absolute necessity, to which they would have yielded as a matter 
of course. But since, even the European troops, in hospital, were allowed to 
perish in hundreds for want of proper food, the Sepoys could not expect Govern- 
ment would be mpre careful of them. v 
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troops, whose bhth and former services guarantee conduct becoming sol- 
diers. These men have the mortification of seeing' themselves worse 
treated than this rabble of raw recruits, who are proceeding under the 
auspices of the Commodore. Very poor expectations are formed of his 
expensive squadron ; and the sums that have been lavished upon it, to 
no purpose it is feared, would have been much better employed in render- 
ing our regular forces more elfi< ient. 

To ret m n to the Kegiments at Barrackporc, the prospect of great 
scawity and dearth of provisions being aggravated by the want of car- 
riage, which rendered it impossible for them to cany along with them 
their cooking pots and other baggage, they w r ere thus driven, it appears, 
to make a icpresentation of their grievances before proceeding on this (in 
their eyes, dreadful) service; and this proving ineffectual, a determina- 
tion was formed, that until their complaints were listened to, they would 
positively not march. Ibis is the essence of the crime committed by 
the Sepoys, for which it was decreed they should be shot! The circum- 
stances which followed, and will probably be artfully pleaded in aggrava- 
tion ot (heir conduct, were contingent results, as you will see, of the 
measmrs Government adopted. 

V ith regard to this resolution of the Sepoys, it is to be observed, iu the 
first place, that Government ought not to have allowed matters to come 
to this extremity; since the general discontent prevailing must have 
been for some time known to the officers, (and 1 am informed was known 
at lca,->t a foitriight befoie,) botli from the actual complaints made to 
them, and the frequent consultations among the soldiers in large meet- 
ings, which are stated to have taken place. This being the case, either 
the grounds of dissatisfaction ought to have been removed in time, by all 
leasonahle tedress and indulgence, in order to overcome their appre- 
hensions or reluctance. Or, it it was determined not to conciliate and 
encourage them, means ought to have been employed to check the spirit 
of complaint, before it rose to such height. Secondly, when by inatten- 
tion matters bad been unwisely brought to this extremity, still they might 
have been smoothed by judicious management, according to the 
opinion of old and experienced British officers, who from an intimate 
Knowledge of the Sepoy character, agree that they require to be coaxed 
and (in many little things) humoured like children. Their peculiar no- 
tions and prejudices do, (among others the native opinion of the Bur- 
mese,) m tact, appear to us childish; and it is more magnaminous on 
our parts so to regard them; since they must be, with sensible men, a 
ground ot compassion rather than a justification of cruelty. 

1 lie mode of proceeding eventually adopted by Government falls now 
to be explained and, in doing this, I shall have an eye to the account 
1 u bushed by the Deputy Judge Advocate, who has undertaken to be the 
apologist ot ( .omnment in this affair. Nor is this his first essay in adu- 
a ion, as you may have okerved, from his vying a short time 'ago with 
* o in u (t ie prince of Oriental flatterers), quarrelling with him about 
the pioper oxide oi detending the propriety and wisdom of the conduct of 
lOTirnment in the Burmese war. Iiis account is drawn up, as he avow r s, 

!?1 au ° n the I ,e °P lc of England i and as he has been 

a. low id to publish Ins version of this affair, while no other editor d*re 
ESn Government is evidently so weak as to imagine that the 
I mi wi k* sw ayed bv the specious representations of one of 
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their own Military servants, whose needy circumstances (arising from his 
having lately to pay a large sum of money as damages in a crim. con. pro- 
secution) rendered it eligible to him to receive a salary, as editor of a daily 
paper, in addition to that of Deputy Judge Advocate; though it would 
be impossible for him to do his duty honestly and fearlessly, in his edito- 
rial capacity, without risking the loss of his place and emoluments in his 
judicial character; a consideration which must deprive his testimony of 
all claim to weight or consideration. 

The 26th, 47th, and 62d Regiments of Native troops, at Barrackpore, 
had been under marching orders for some weeks previous ; but Monday, 
the 1st of November, was finally fixed for the 47th to proceed upon its 
route towards the eastern frontier. Discontent being well known to 
prevail among the Sepoys of these regiments, the experiment of making 
the 47th advance first, was, perhaps, made in the hope that, from its 
good character, it would set an example of obedience to the rest. On 
Sunday, the day before it was to have marched, a parade was ditccted 
in inarching order, that the commanding officer might inspect the knap- 
sacks, accoutrements, Arc., and see that they were fit for service. On 
going to the parade it was officially reported to Lieutenant-Colonel Cart- 
wright, that a great number of his men had positively lefuscd to put on 
their knapsacks. 

The lieutenant-colonel having gone along the companies, and ex- 
pressed his high displeasure at their conduct, in about two houie af- 
ter (says the account) a good number of the men had got their knap- 
sacks on; implying that still many had not. The colonel then threw 
them into a square, and harangued them for a considerable time on the 
impropriety oi their conduct; however, it appears, he was not able to 
convince them that their grievances did not requite ledress, as, at the 
conclusion ot his* harangue, they declared they would not march. A 
parade was again ordered for the following morning, Colonel Cartwright 
still hoping, it is said, that when the time for moving arrived, the troops 
would proceed quietly without urging their complaints further. Yet 
since one of these was their inability to procure draft cattle to transport 
their baggage, it might rather have been expected that this, on the ar- 
rival ot the time for marching, would be an insuperable obstacle to their 
compliance. It has been stated that the sum ottered at least by Govern- 
ment, to remove this acknowledged difficulty, had been tendered back as 
being inadequate. 

General Dalzell had intimated his intention of being present at the pa- 
rade ordered for Monday morning. When the hour arrived only be- 
tween three and four hundred men were found assembled on the ground, 
(including commissioned and non-commissioned Native officers;) the 
body of the regiment adhering to the resolution before intimated, of not 
marching without a redress of grievances. On seeing this, the General 
rode up to the rest of the men and reproached them, it is said, in very 
hitter terms for their conduct; employing, according to report, expres- 
sions of abuse, considered insufferably galling and degrading by natives 
ot India, to which Sepoys, in particular, are not accustomed from their 
officers ; and this so irritated some of the men, that they w alked him off 
the parade at the point of bayonet, but without showing any inclination 
to injure a hair of his head. This incident, with every other part of 
their conduct, concurs with what is understood to have been the rcso- 
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lution of the Sepoys — (in thus seeking a redress of grievances)*^to ab- 
stain from any violence, particularly towards their European officers; but 
simply to refuse to march until their complaints were listened to by. Go-, 
vernment. It is stated that the main body of the regiment, which had 
refused to turn out on parade, made the part which had done so return 
to the lines, with the exception of the Native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, who were sent to Colonel Cartwright’s house (says 
the Deputy Judge Advocate) “ as a place of safety.” By this expres- 
sion it is plainly insinuated that they were in danger of their lives from 
the private men, and it is elsewhere stated, that there was no evidence 
of any one of them concurring with, or being at all concerned in the 
refractory proceedings of the Sepoys ; yet we shall find that Government 
afterwards punished these very officers for conduct of which it is con- 
fessed they were not only innocent, but endangeied their lives to pre- 
vent ! Such manifest and glaring inconsistencies render the account of 
this affair, published by Government and its creatures, totally unworthy of 
credit, unless iu so tar as supported by other concurring testimony. Here 
it is to he remarked, before proceeding farther, that, on the foregoing 
circumstances, Government came to the decision, that the 47th Regi- 
ment. should be sacrificed, unless it implicitly obeyed, without showing 
further reluctance, the order to march. From different individuals I 
have ascertained, that this resolution is known to have been taken on 
the day before it was carried into execution ; consequently it can be 
justified or defended only on what lias preceded, and not od any thing that 
follows this period. 


Leaving the 47th in the meantime, I shall now notice the conduct of 
the other Native troops, on the evening of Monday, the same day of 
whii h I have been speaking. About eight or nine o’clock, a body of the 
G2d Regiment, amounting, as estimated, to the number of one hundred 
and fitly, went to the quarter guard, and faking the colours, removed 
them to the distance ot a hundred yards. Two of their officers (Captain 
Ashe and Ensign Boyd) hastened to the spot, and the former expostu- 
lated with the men on their extraordinary conduct, and reminded them 
ot their termer good name. \\ e are not informed of the precise nature 
ot the language lie employed towards the Sepoys ; whether it was sooth- 
ing and conciliatory, tending to make them more patient under their 
grievances, or, on the contrary, dictated by the lively emotions of dis- 
pleasure he probably felt at this sudden breach of discipline, and of 
course reproachful and in hating. In forming a judgment on this point, 
wo must be guided by a consideration of the circumstances of the case 
and the result One Sepoy advised him to retire or his life would be 
endangered. Captain Ashe (says the Deputy Judge Advocate) “ de- 
cked us resolution not to leave the colours.” This indicates very 
plainly that lie assumed the attitude of violence rather than of persuasion, 
and, it so ,t was neither the wisest nor safest course. The circumstance 
whuh followed seems likewise to show that the advice of the Sepoy, 
above mentioned, was just, and, therefore, probably given withasin- 
M 0 0t his ° fcr ’ 1" might naturally appre- 
' ; Y a,,t ’ '* l ‘" loos, to provoke some of the more 

\ 0 uit do him an injury This was evidently very liable to happen, 

ev™in it“ d 1 C "'!r U V'T '/ l ,u f ion or intemperance in either party ; 
m " * Sln » le ,ndlvidual «» 'he disorderly groupe; and we are accord- 
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ingly told f tbat one of the Sepoys then struck this officer twice, and, it 
is said, soyght ' for a bayonet wherewith to -.assail him. But the man, 
guilty of this,' was* instantly* laid hold of by his comrades, who protested 
that they would not suffer their officer to be touched ; and entreated 
Captain Ashe to go away, saying, " they were mad, and knew not what 
they were about.’’ This strongly corroborates the remark before made, 
that the discontented Sepoys had vowed to bold the persons of their 
officers sacred , and, in fact, to abstain from all violence — unless in so 
far as their remaining passive , and refusing to march until their griev- 
ances were listened to, was a violent remedy for their complaints. Not- 
vithstanding this, it is not. at all surprising that, in a large disorganised 
mass of some hundreds, an individual should be found desperate enough 
to make such a threat; but the conduct of the rest, in checking this 
single ruffian, evinces the more unequivocally that, as a body, they were 
actuated by a totally different spirit. 

Having thus constrained these officers to leave them, they proceeded 
with the colours, and joined the 47th. In the meantime, the command- 
ing officer, Major Roope, and the other officers of the 62d, had been 
exerting, themselves to preserve order among the .rest of the corps, 
according to the statement of the Deputy Judge Advocate; who thus 
insinuates, that they were with difficulty restrained from all joining the 
malcontents. About the same time, a party of the Sepoys of the 26th 
Regiment, about twenty or thirty in number, carried off one of their 
colours, and likewise joined the 47th, notwithstanding all the exertions 
of Lieutenant Colonel D’Aguilar to prevent them. 

In the meantime, Government had been active in making sucli pre- 
parations as it thought necessary in this emergency. The King’s 47th 
Regiment of European troops, which had set forward to act against 
the Burmese, and proceeded some distance up the river, hut not so far 
as to be beyond reach, was hastily recalled, and reached Barrackpore on 
Monday night, where things were in the state above described. The 
Kuropean Troops that could be spared from Fort William- (where the 
Royals were), the Body Guard Cavalry troop from Calcutta, and the 
Artillery from Dum Dum, were also concentrated at Barrackpore. 

There were, consequently, assembled here, on Tuesday morning, two 
F.uropean Regiments, the Royals and 47th, besides the Artillery from 
(film Dum ; three Native Regiments, the 16th, 61st, and 68th, (accord- 
ing to the sketch in my hands), with the Body Guard, — for the purpose 
of coercing one Regiment, the 47th, Native troops, and the two or 
three Companies frOm the 26th and 62d ; which last two, being partly 
implicated and partly neutral, I leave out of the computation. ’ Without 
being able to enter minutely into the numbers of each corps, it appears 
a fair conjecture, that the number of the refractory Sepoys was about 
one-sixth of the number of the troops who were brought against them. 

The Commander in Chief having also arrived on the spot, “ day- 
light” gays the account, “ alone was w aited for, to put into execution 
those prompt and vigorous measures upon which his Excellency had 
already determined.” The wished-for morning soon came that ushered 
in the memorable 2d of November — a day destined to be so fatally 
distinguished. And here let us pause for a moment on the brink of that 
trulph into which we are informed they were resolved to plunge ; for 
although the deed is already written in the records of the past (which even 
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the gods cannot recal), the mind, in pursuing the retrospect, is fain to 
linger on the possibility of escaping the dismal catastrophe of men being 
massacred in cold blood. Would to God that the apologist of the Go- 
vernment had been able to assign some more satisfactory excuse for so 
horrid a proceeding! We are intonned, that up to this period, the 
47th Regiment, as a body, continued (with the exception of refusing to 
march, or put themselves in inarching order) obedient and respectful to 
its officers, saluting them, as usual, when they passed, and attending to 
their oiders. The removal of the colours, by some men ot the other 
Regiments (20th and 02d), was confessedly a partial proceeding, by com- 
paratively a small number. 'I'lie grand question, therefore, is whether, 
even if it was determined to refuse all redress or indulgence, the punish- 
ment of a few of the most refractory, might not have brought the rest to 
entire order and submission. This remedy was adopted, with the com- 
pletest succe.-.s, by Sir Hector Munro, in 1784 , when placed in circum- 
stances infinitely morn hazardous, with his troops mutinous in the face 
of a hostile force, and actually pushing over in a body to the enemy. It 
is thus detailed by Mill (History of India, vul. 3. p. 311.) 

In the month of May, Major, afterwards Sir Hector Munro, arrived from 
llomhay with a body of troops, partly King’s and partly Company’s; and has- 
tened with them to Patna, to take the command of the army. He found the 
troops, Europeans as well as Sej>oys, extremely mutinous, deserting to the 
enemy, threatening to cany off their officers, demanding higher pay, and a large 
donation, promised, as they affirmed, by the Ndbul>7 The Major resolved to 
subdue this spint by the severest measures. He had hardly arrived when a whole 
lmttalion of Sepoys, with their arms and accoutrements, went off to join the 
enemy, lie immedi.uely detached a body ot troops on whom lie thought he 
could depend, to pursue and bring them back. They overtook them in the 
night, when asleep, and made them prisoners. The Mayor, ready to receive 
them, with the troops under arms, ordered their officers to select fifty, whom they 
deemed the most depraved and mischievous, and of this fifty to select again 
twenty-tour of the worst. He then ordered a field court-martial, composed of 
their own black officers, to he immediately held; and addressed the Court, im- 
pressing them with a sense of the destruction which impended over an army 
m which crimes like these were not effectually repressed. The prisoners were 
found guilty of nmtr v and desertion, and sentenced to suffer death iu auy man- 
ner winch the commander should direct. He ordered four of them to be imme- 
diately tied to the guns, and blown away; when four grenadiers presented them- 
selves, and begged, as they had always had the post of honour, that they should 
first be allowed to sutler. After the death of these four men, the European offi- 
cers of the battalions ot Sepoys, who were then in the field, came to inform the 
Major that the Sepoys would not suffer the execution of any more. He ordered 
the artillery office is to load the field-pieces with grape ; and drew up the Euro- 
peans with the gnus in their intervals. He then desned the officers to return to 
the head'- of their battalions ; after which he commanded the battalious to 
ground their arms, and assured them if a man attempted to move that he would 
give orders to fire. Sixteen nunc of the twenty-four men were theu blown away ; 
the remaining four were scut to another place of cantonment and executed in the 
same manner. Nothing is mote singular, than thut the same men, in whom it is 
endeavoured to raise to the highest pitch the contempt of death, and who may 
» ,P in< U P° U tor meeting it, without hesitation, at the hand of the enemy, 
should yet tremble, and be subdued, when threatened with it by their own 
officers. J 


M hen the saciilice of twenty-four men was sufficient to suppress a 
mutiny of that very criminal description, could it be necessary to have 

7 It appears by Muuro’s ev idente (ITrst Report, Committee, 1772) that such 
a promise was made to them, nnd through Major Adams. 
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recourse to the indiscriminate massacre of hundreds to curb mere mur- 
mimng8 about pay, unaccompanied by any such act of treachery ? This 
is the great question to be solved—- Was it requisite to have recourse to 
a general slaughter ? 

Howevef this may be, the fact is, we are told, that Government had 
determined on strong measures. But before these could be carried into 
execution, it was necessary, it appears, that the dissatisfaction of tho 
Sepoys should be made to assume a form of disobedience more tangible 
or technically criminal. Having surrounded them with the other Native 
and European troops already mentioned, the Adjutant General and 
Quarter Master General of the army, with the officer commanding tho 
47th Regiment, were sent to order them to lay down their arms, and to 
threaten them with immediate punishment in case of refusal. The poor 
deluded beings, relying on the mercy of the British Government, hesi- 
tated, we are told, pleading their oath not to yield, unless the grievances 
they complained of were redressed. The order to lay down their arms 
consequently threw them into a dilemma, as must have been anticipated : 
and the men, not knowing what would be the consequences of this act, 
hesitated between the dictates of passive obedience and their sense of 
wrong. But their subsequent conduct shows that this hesitation and 
non-compliance of the Sepoys was quite disconnected from any idea of 
resistance or using their arms offensively. Since, when fired upon, al- 
though they had muskets in their hands, ready loaded we are told, it does 
not appear that even one of them fired in retaliation. It is reported, that 
they were asked (whether at this conjuncture or previously I am unable to 
say) if they wished to make any communication to the Governor-General. 
They replied, that they had nothing whatever to say to that pice-changcr* 
(Bunya); but they earnestly wished to make a representation to the 
''Burra General" ( that is, the Commander-in-Chicf). They were there- 
upon told that he would not listen to them while they continued in 
arms. Aceoiding to report, ten minutes were allowed them to lay 
down their arms, which was certainly little enough time for the order to 
reach every individual of a mass of one thousand or twelve hundred 
men ; but, according to the printed reports, which do not speak of even 
one minute’s delay, the moment their refusal was intimated to the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief, he ordered them to be cut down. Before such a 
desperate step was taken, 1 would rather that he had addressed them 
as the famous Roman General did the rebellious legions of Capua : — 
“Whatever you do, I am resolved to behave as becomes me; if 
I draw my sword it shall not be till you have drawn yours. If blood 
must be shed, you shall begin the slaughter.” This, however, was ad- 
dressed to traitors, who, after the basest conduct, were perfidiously march- 
ing, in hostile array, against their country, which was happily saved by 
this mixture of firmness and humanity. Are these Pagan virtues ex- 
tinct among Brito- 1 » and Christians, that we should, without hesitation 
or reluctance, commence the work of slaughter, without the excuse that 
our victim/-, had shed, or even wished to shed, a single drop of blood ? That 


8 Pysa , in Ilindoostance, is the term used for money generally : and vice or 
for the smallest description of copper coin, equal to a farthing. The term 
must ha\e been used in allusion to the contemptible parsiitiony of certain 
measures, of which be was supposed to be the author. 
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you may be the better able to form an opinion of the whole transaction, 
FLTgive as particular a detail as I am able of the sequel, rcsmmng 
the account from the morning of this day (Nov. M.) •. ; 

ThTaccompanying sketch will give an idea of the manner w whrch 
the troops at Barrackporc were disposed. The Sepoys are cantoned on 
the left of the road leading to Calcutta, on the other _s.de of which, 
under cover of the trees skirting it, the artillery brought from Dum Dum 
the previous night « ere merrily placed, out ot the view of the refractory 
Sepovs. These being dr, sun out as represented, in front ot their lines ot 
huts," to the open space between the above road and that leading to 
Pultah Ghaut; the Koval* (European regiment) were placed on their 
right, and the Kiug’s 47th and Body Guard (cavalry) drawn out on their 
left, whore the Commander-in-Chief and his staff had taken up a posi- 
tion. These dispositions being made, in order to commence operations, as 
we are told, as soon as daybreak would allow, an order was sent to the 
refractory Sepoys to ground arms; with which they either hesitated,' 
delayed, or refused to comply, as already mentioned ; requesting, we 
are informed, to he allowed to make a representation to the Burra 
General , which was not permitted, unless preceded by entire submis- 
sion. Their iffusal being thereupon reported to the Commander-in- 
Chief, a signal, that had been preconcerted, was instantly given by the 
firing of two guns (the gallopers of the body guard) ; and the artillery 
placed in ambuscade opened upon the body of Sepoys, now devoted to 
destruction. While these played upon them from the rear across the 
road, and consequently through the line of huts containing their females 
and children, pait of which weie blown to pieces, the unhappy men, 
immediately throwing away their arms, accoutrements and uniforms,' 
hastened to disperse m whatever way they could ; but the Body Guard 
cavalry being at the same time ordered to advance at a quick pace, their 
retreat in that direction was cut off; and if they tried to escape on the 
ophite side, they were intercepted by the Royals, who were ordered to 
fall upon them from the right. Thus broken and scattered, unarmed and 
half naked, (having thrown off their clothes or uniforms, in the hope of 
escaping undistinguished among the peasants and villagers) they were 
furiously pursued by the English troops, even into the native huts, where 
they fled for shelter or concealment, and shot or put to the bayonet in 
this helpless state, wherever found, without mercy ! So great was the. 
sanguinary fury that possessed the pursuers, according to the most 
authentic accounts, that many other Natives, who were not Sepoys at* 
all, fell in the general carnage, which overspread the country for miles 
round ! Between thirty and forty innocent persons, villagers and others,, 
who happened to he in tin* neighbourhood, including women and children, 
killed and maimed, added to the horrois of the bloody .scene ! 

To what extent the carnage was carried may be conceived from the 
expression used in the before- mentioned apology of the Deputy Judge 
Advocate. He says (vi Ac llurkani), that“ the Royals continued sniping 
all the morning leaving us to guess, from this ambiguous hint, how' 
long the slaughter continued, having merely informed us before, that the 
business commenced as soon as the dawn of day w’ould permit. The 
Ijest accounts agree that part ot the troops were not returned before odd 
o’clock i\ m. : implying a continuance of the pursuit and slaughter for se- 
veral successive houis : and. as it extended, we are told, on one side as far 
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as Pultah Ghaut, a part of the fugitives being also drowned in attempt- 
ing to escape by crossing the river ; the number who fell on the spot, or 
died of their wounds in the surrounding country, must have been great.* 
' The apologist of Government, however, has the hardihood to say (see 
Deputy Judge Advocate’s accouht), that even if treble the number had 
been slain, he would consider it neither lamentable nor excessive r con- 
fessing, at the same time, that he speaks of the amount of lives lost by 
perfect guess ; so that for any thing he knows it may have been nearly a 
thousand. He also, you observe, employs the sporting phrase, “ sniphig ” 
to describe this .melancholy transaction ; and he is no doubt the best judge 
of the language most acceptable to his superiors, of which he has obtained 
substantial proofs ; having, in fact, become a great favorite with the 
Coniinander-in-Chief. 10 But others have seen this disgraceful flippancy 
on such an occasion with extreme disgust.' The public, of course, can 
only regard it as an intimation of the supreme indifference Government' 
feels about shedding the plood of its own troops, or its Native subjects. 
Its apologist seems even to make this a subject of boasting, and to feel 
disappointment that many more were not killed — a disappointment in 
which few will sympathize. He indeed gives out, that the number did 
not exceed one hundred ; but he takes care to qualify the assertion by 
saying, it is “ a perfect guess.” This looks too much like an evasion, 
since his situation enabled him to state the facts with precision ; and ho 
must have been aware, when he wrote this, that the general estimate of 
the public rated the killed at five or six hundred. The Government has 
observed a similar caution in the oflicial statement, not venturing to tell 
the woild the number of its victims. 

The General Order of the 4th of November announces, that the 47th 
Native Regiment has been annihilated entiiely, and blotted out of the 
army. No. 47 being struck out of the army list ; and that a new regi- 
ment, to he numbered the f>9th, is to be imme'diately raised in its stead ; 
to which the European officers of the late 47th are to he transferred. By 
this Order, Government attempts to tlwow the blame of what has occurred 
on the Native officers; not that it pretends to possess any actual evidence 
against them, hut on the presumption that, from their intimate connexion 
with the Sepoys, their own countrymen, they must have been implicated 
in their schemes. The Native officers are accordingly disgraced and 
peremptorily dismissed the service ; this punishment being inflicted upon 
these men without any form of trial, evidently because they aie the coun- 
trymen of the real offenders! The English soldiers employed at Bar- 
rackpore might assign the same reason for shooting the harmless villagers ; 
since the.se had black faces like the Sepoys. Accordingly, soon after the 
transaction, a highly respectable Nafive informed me, that on seeing' the 
troops returning from the Barraekpore slaughter, he thought it necessary 
to withdraw out of their sight, lest they should consider the colour of his 
skin a sufficient warrant for putting him to death. I have already noticed 
the intimation given by the Deputy Judge Advocate, that the Native 
officers were considered to be in danger from the Sepoys, so far from 

,f An extract of a Letter from Bengal, written about the time, and published in 
the Cape Gazette, rates the killed at 440. 

10 It is but fair to notice that he possesses other merits, having, like the editor 
of your London John Bull, written and published doggerel verses, abusing Mr. 
Hume, Mr, Brougham, and other advocates of public improvement. 
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being in collusion with them ; and the very different circutngtlrtCeft in 
which the officers and men arc placed, in regard to pny, does not warrant 
a belief that the former participated at all in the complaints of the latter. 
Yet these men, against whom it was confessed no particle of evidence 
existed, and who had such .strong circumstances in their favour, having 
remained steady amid the general discontents of their countrymen, are 
punished even without a trial ! 

In justification of this, I suppose, the Government intends the ex post 
facto law', which it proceeds to make in the same General Orders, that 
the Native officers throughout the army shall in future be held responsible 
for any similar conduct on the part of the men under them ; and the 
Governor-General obseives, that “ Even on the rumour of any discontent 
in a corps, it is their particular duty to communicate it instantly to their 
European officers.” Now I am certainly informed that, on this occasion, 
the discontent existing was known to the European officers, or £>ari 
of them, at least ten days before, and as the Government does not ac- 
cuse the Native officers of concealment, it is but fair to presume, that in 
this they did their duty ; consequently, the blame attempted to be shifted 
upon them recoils upon those who did not take the necessary measures 
to remove in time the causes of discontent; for, unless that be done, how 
is it possible that the Native officers can answer for their men being satis- 
fied ? The Government reserves to itself the power of maltreating the 
men, and at the same time requires of the Native officers, on pain of 
punishment, to keep them contented ! After going so far headlong, a 
Court of Inquiry is appointed to investigate the business, the result of 
which is not yet known. 

On the day after the transaction, a Court Martial being assembled at 
Barvackonre, 40 Sepoys of the 47th Regiment, were arraigned before it, 
on the charge of having, on the morning of Tuesday the 2nd of Novem- 
ber 1824, and two days immediately preceding, refused to march from 
Barrackpore in conformity with the orders given them, “ until certain 
illegal and insubordinate demands should be first conceded to them.” The 
Court found them guilty of the charge, and sentenced them all to suffer 
death, which sentence was confirmed by the Commander-in-Chief, who 
ordered six of them to he hanged, and the rest of the forty to hard labour 
on the roads for fourteen years At another Court Martial on the 5th, 
about 20 men of tlu* 62d Regiment, were arraigned on a similar charge, 
and for removing their colours to join the 47th, four of whom were 
hanged, and the rest condemned to work in irons on the roads for four- 
teen years; and, in like manner, one Sepoy of the 26th Regirhent, w’as 
hanged, and two condemned to the roads for the same term. On the 
same day 42 men mure of the 47th Regiment, on the same charge as 
the former, were sentenced to death, of which twenfy-one men were 
condemned to the roads for sixteen years; ten for a term of five years, 
and one for one year. A Sepoy of the 62d was condemned to the roads 
for one year, for having removed the colours of the Regiment to the 47th, 
and refused to march. At a Court Martial assembled on the 9th of 
November, another Sepoy of the 47th was convicted of having “ excited 
and joined in the mutiny, and having commanded the body of the mu* 
trneers on the morning of the 1st and 2d of November,” &c. He ivas 
m consequence sentenced to he hung in chains. The Govttntteftt ha# 
not yet published any more of the details of this shocking business, w hich, 
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nowever, did not end here. A non-comissioned Native officer of the 47th 
was arraigned on a similar charge, and a number of men were to be gib- 
I>eted somewhere about Barrackpore — the place selected, near Lord 
Amherst’s rural reticat — as a warning to those who behold this dismal 
memorial of liis reign. 

The first apparent consequence of these sanguinary proceedings, is the 
great desertion going on among the Native troops, showing that our service 
is no longer worth engaging in, or that they have lost confidence in our 
justice and humanity. Whatever be the cause, those who forsake our 
standard in the winter of our fortune will soon swell the ranks of the 
enemy, and carry thither the only sort of knowledge we in our wisdom 
have thought it safe to diffuse widely among the Natives of India, viz., 
the art of military discipline — the most formidable of all, whether in the 
hands of civilized men, or barbarians. This new spirit of desertion seems to 
have diffused, itself among our troops in different parts of the country, as 
fast as the news had spread of the Barrackpore massacre. When the report 
of it reached one station, the troops quartered there are said to have set 
off at once, carrying with them their arms and accoutrements. The last 
we hear ot them is, that they were marching in a body towards the 
Upper Provinces, and supporting themselves by plunder on the road. 
Orders have been given for recruiting ; but experienced Bengal officers 
think this will be extremely difficult in the present state of the public 
mind, and while this system continues — that to prevent desertion is im- 
possible. With a view? to remedy the latter evil, which in the present 
conjuncture is truly alarming. Government has issued an Order to its 
servants in all parts of the country, offering rewards to all who will assist 
in apprehending deserters. Butin such a country as India, this is a 
feeble check ; and little is to he expected of troops kept together by fear, 
rather than affection ; led into the field by force, not attachment to our 
cause. 

The other Native troops at Barrackpore, under marching orders, have 
inarched; but it remains to be seen how they will deport themselves 
w hen beyond the reach of British bayonets ; when they begin to experi- 
ence those hardships, the prospect of which made their fellow-soldiers 
stand to bo slaughtered rather than advance ; when they are in the front of 
a bold and politic enemy, whom our ill success already has taught them to 
dread in the field ; and who are well enough acquainted with our position 
in India to see the advantage of holding out every temptation for our 
troops to desert a standard ta which they have been attracted by mere 
interest and temporary convenience, to which they are attached by no 
national feelings — far less by the tie of religion. 

We hear that at Cuttack, also, the same spirit showed itself — the 
troops having refused to embark on the expedition ; but how this 
affair was managed will, we hope, be more clearly explained to the 
people at home than it has been to us. The Government Gazette states, 
that Shiekh Dullah (formerly a noted chieftain), and one calling himself 
the brother of the Ex-Peshwa Bajee Rao, (taking advantage, no doubt, 
of the aspect of our affairs,) had commenced operations on the Nerbud- 
da ; but they have been vigorously attacked ; the chieftains themselves, 
however, have eluded our gjrasp. It would appear as if even the petty 
^umeendars were encouraged to lift up the head of rebellion, in the 
hope that our attention and troops will be too much distracted and 
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divided, or our hands too full with the Burmese war to be able * to .spare 
any force to keeii them in check. The last accounts from Madras state 
that a troop of horse, under the command of Captain Black, have been 
entirely cut* off by a petty chieftain, near Darwar, who had assumed an 
attitude of resistance ; and, it is added, that Mr. Thackeray the Ch ef 
Commissioner and Collector of that part ot the country, with three mth- 
tary officers, have unfortunatly lost their lives. Such a daring act could 
arise f.om no common cause. Reports of the same alarm.ng nature 
daily reach us f.om other parts of India. The squadron of the 5th 
Cavalry at Baieilly, which was under orders to march on the 5th, has 
been ordered (says the India Gazette) to stand fast, in consequence of 
some intelligence from Moradabad, to which it cannot more particularly 
refer. According to piivate accounts also, Runjcet Singh is meditating 
some hostile project; but we cannot expect to penetrate the profound 
policy of that chieftain until we see its effects. He is too able and 
prudent a leader to involve himself rashly in a war, which muRt pro- 
bably end in the destruction of one of the parties, and that perhaps 

himself. - i 

We hear that despatches will he immediately sent to Ceylon, the Jsle 
of Fiance, and Cape of Good Hope, representing the necessity of send- 
ing to the Continent of India all the troops that can be spared from these 
Colonies. But, in paitieular, we expect a large reinforcement from 
Europe, when these accounts icach England : and may they arrive in 
time to save us fiom the consequences of our own folly, which has 
plunged us into this fearful labyiinth. If Colonization had been per- 
mitted, bow gieat the advantages it would have given the Government 
in such an emergency! With a large Biitiph population growing up 
around it, bound togetliei by national feelings and iaith and interest, and 
a common sense of danger— although every black mercenary were to 
turn his back and join the hostile ranks ot his countrymen — we alone,^ 
with British swords in British hands, could then set the united powers ot 
India at defiance. This is the only solid basis pu which our 'power can 
be placed, to give it a chance of permanency; but this is abandoned, to 
gratify the short-sighted and narrow views of a selfish Monopoly, which 
would lather make a total saciifice of this splendid acquisition, than 
suffer Englishmen in general to paiticipate in its advantages. However, 
England is so much accustomed to see her general interests sacrificed to 
the convenience of a few, that now she will hardly deign, to complain ; it 
has been so almost from the commencement of the East India Company; 
and it will probably end as it began. 

P. S. — The Gmernment Gazette, of the 11th, contained a report of 
the King and Queen of A\a having been both put to death, and other 
particulars of a complete revolution in the Government of the Burman 
Empire. According to the hist accounts, however, this appears to be a 
mere hoax ; and it has unfortunately not gained credit long enough, I 
fear, to enable its authors to get rid of their India stock. In Calcutta, 
at least, it has not lived inoie than a few days; but in London it may 
have taken more effect. 


Distant from the scene of action, you cannot feel, as we do here, the 
force of such expressions as the following, which I have often heard ut- 
tered with a sigh : “ If a Free Press had existed, things would nevei 
have come to this pass.” Some correspondent of the Calcutta Journal 
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would have informed Lord Amherst, that there was such a thing, in a 
tropical climate,, as the rainy monsoon, during which it was useless to 
send an army to be sacrificed at Rangoon. Some one would have made 
known, through the public papers, the concentration of Burmese troops 
on our frontier before they cut off our force at Ramoo ; since this in- 
formation might have been given through the public press, without the 
risk of a reprimand from superior authority, — the ungrateful return made 
to a Civil servant in the eastern part of Bengal, for his zeal in giving 
such information when he felt his district to be in danger. If the press 
had not been shackled, some one acquainted with the state of the Bar- 
rackpore troops, would have given a hint of the discontent growing up 
among them, that its causes might have been seasonably removed ; 
although he could not give such information through an official channel, 
or w f as unwilling to appear as an accuser or complainer, and encounter 
the insolence with which we see such representations are met. Freedom 
of publication would also have relieved the public mind, and the Go- 
vernment itself, from the alarming verbal reports continually floating 
about in Calcutta, (such as of a fleet of Burmese war-boats being in the 
S underbunds— -i the destruction of our troops at Rangoon, &c.) reports 
which, as tilings now stand, cannot be soon checked in any public man- 
ner, since the press is discredited, — its silence being attributed to fear ; its 
representations to the influence of Government. The Government itself 
has shown that it deeply feels this evil, having bitterly complained of it in 
its own Gazette, and expressed the highest indignation against one of these 
“ alarms,” which it stated to have been traced at last to a common 
sirkar,— so paltry are the causes which are sufficient to discompose the 
serenity of despotic power ! 


STANZAS. — WRITTEN JN INDIA. 

The ranks of the hostile are crowded, 

The slavish may crouch in their fear ; 

But the brow of the free is unclouded — 

His day of proud triumph is near! 

The mild may be goaded to madness, 

The wise, and the good, and the brave, 

May witness witli shame and with sadness 
The arts of the base to enslave — 

But, oh ! there arc spirits of glory and might, 

Shall guard the bright banners of Freedom and Right! 

Though many are servilely bowing ; 

The coward, the courtier, and slave, 

Vet still there are hearts that are glowing, 

And hands that are ready to save. 

Away then, the sland’rer’s reviling, — 

Fair England, the Queen of the Sea! 

With pride and emotion is smiling 
On the glorious cause of the free. 

And exultingly cries, with approving delight, 

“ Stand firm, my loved children, for Freedom and Right!” 
On<ntulHcrahI,Vcl, 5, y * 
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CHAR ACTRRI STIC FEATURES OF THE POETRY OF THEu <, 
PRESENT AGE. " 

It is difficult to seize the distinguishing traits of our present poetrjvftnd 
more difficult still to persuade the reader that it is a subject upon Which 
any thing new can be said, ft is of little use, however, to be discouraged 
by difficulty, and much good may arise from coming to a proper ^under- 
standing on this topic. Many writers have already endeavoured, it must 
bo confessed, to give rise in the minds of men to correct notions concern- 
ing poetry in general, as well as of that particular kind which at present 
prevails amongst us ; but they were, it would seem, too refined to be 
taken with simple truth, and appear to have been chiefly anxious to erect 
new or plausible theories. Such a disposition ol mind is unfavourable to 
severe and genuine inquiry. The man who is guided by it, seeks only to 
dazzle and amuse ; plays oft, like a juggler, a succession of dexterous 
contortions of thinking, and blunts, puzzles, and confounds the judgment, 
by directing it against those unsearchable problems which must always 
defy the efforts of human sagacity. 

nut it does not follow, because certain portions of our intellectual 
patrimony appear irretrievably barren, that we are to act over upon them 
the fable of the Danaides, while any thing that may reward the labourer 
remains to be cultivated. We may still, therefore, promote inquiries, 
having for their aim the clearing up of difficulties in our canons of poetry, 
although it be now considered as nearly certain that poetry itself is inca- 
pable of definition. Its elements, and principles, indeed, seem like the air, 
which, while it i indies by in wintry storms and tempests, disturbing heaven 
and earth -with its irresistible power, is not more visible to the eye, than 
when creeping silently over the fields in summer. But, whatever be 
the abstract nature of poetry, its forms are very various; so that what 
appeals to one age the weakest and least desirable, has been observed to 
constitute the delight and the standard even of perfection, of another 
generation. In these changes, however, it only resembles all sublunary 
tilings. The tide of human affairs is never at a stay, and all that float 
upon it are necessarily borne along through whatever channels it may 
happen to flow. We cannot shape, we can only observe, the course of 
our destiny. Whatever is the object of human industry, or the product 
of human invention, is linked by invisible relations to a general form of 
intellect, which is commonly denominated the spirit of the age ; this 
form, if it could be correctly delineated, would offer a kind of key to 
particular invention ; for most men are nothing more than shoots and 
branches from the great trunk of the times. 

Poetry, however divine in its nature, is very subject to earthly in- 
fluences, and with amazing fidelity reflects the temper of the age. When 
the general mind is keen and earnest, poetry is energetic, passionate, 
simple ; because the public then look for powerful emotion, but will not 
be moved by false splendour and conceit. In succeeding ages, refinement 
takes the place of force and simplicity in its pictures, which savour more 
of art than nature, because society itself has become more artificial in its 
wants and pleasures ; and the poet feds it impossible to resist the spell 
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of maimers and . general,, associations* Passing on farther still in the 
ivonrae of ^yiiizatipn, we find the poet and bis contemporaries dwindled 
iotp pigmies, ox«hangiug civilities with eaclj othar, and looking back with 
wonder on- the pohle, but coarse forms pf past generations. If any supe- 
rior minds remain they are impelled towards irony and satire by the fri- 
volous pursuits pf their contemporaries, and throw down contempt, like a 
gauntWt,, to be takeq up by whoever .dafes. 

Xet others, determine in which of these three stations we are at pre- 
sent. We hasten to.oitf suh^-r^it would appear, .then, that the nature 
of the poetry^ plaiting ,£t, any .particular period, js h et ennine(J by the 
jiglit in which, if isJmlch by, thp public; that is, it is sublime and grave, 
or airy,, light, and .witty, as instruction, emotion, or amusement, is looked 
for, ,J,t is natpraJj enough .that youthful poets, in all ages, should strike 
iii'ot upon dhn .amOrpus chords of their lyre, and chaunt the praises of 
their mistresses,, reef , or imaginary. But these early efforts are only the 
pnuiUue, ,the sacred $alt and barley, strewed upon the altar before the 
offering np of the hecatomb* Age purifies and ennobles their strains, 
when they ,are the production of, that enthusiasm; wdiich is the leaven 
that raises the mind tQ the degree of fermentation in which it produces 
poetiy. Many begin with grave and weighty subjects ; and these may 
he supposed to have skimmed off the froth of their minds in secret, out 
of reverence for the public, and to have made known no more of their 
labours, than might do honour to their reader’s judgment aud their own. 
But this is not common. The greater number rate their productions too 
highly to suffer caution or modesty to polish or lessen them. All is 
inaihle that comes from their quarries ; and if they take the trouble to 
dig it out, it is hard if the public will not afford a moment to admire. 
They profess no learning, and never read ; so that the reader may he sure 
all he sees is, original, and spun, like a spider’s web, from the individual 
1 towels of the a u tb° r - ft is their creed, that learning acts upon the poet’s 
mind, like frost upon the waters, and binds up and composes the surface 
of it, preventing that swell, nisus f and perturbation, which show so beau- 
tifully beneath the sunbeams of fancy. But they seem never to reflect 
that this can happen only when the mind chooses a wrong route, when it 
trudges through the dusty, beaten road of every-day notions, dry realities, 
or subtleties, that produce nothing, refusing to turn aside to the wilds 
ami waters that refresh aud gladden the eye and heart. 

Poetry is much more strongly connected with learning and contempla- 
tion than can ho readily believed, and is enriched almost equally by 
both : the former digging, as it were, a channel for the stream of the 
imagination, ami the latter directing and purifying its watery. It is the 
want of these that has chiefly contributed to deprive the poetry of our 
contemporaries of life and energy. Their imaginations, resembling that 
of Spenser, rather than Homer’s or Shakespeare’s, evaporate most com- 
monly in prolonged descriptions, reflections, and pretty thoughts and 
conceits. They have many reasons for prefening this style; for an 
expression used many cen tunes ago, to paint a Sicilian or Arcadian land- 
scape, when transported into these northern regions, has every appear- 
ance of being new, especially as it is likely to imply circumstances and 
peculiarities of scenery which the reader wonders he himself has never 
observed in this country, lie may well rvouder, not having, like the poet, 
the faculty of seeing through the eyes of Virgil or Theocritus. And as 
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to reflections, it is well known how easy it has grown of late to manufac- 
ture them of the most sparkling quality : the whole process consisting in 
translating into verse, a page or two of Addison or Voltaire, Jeremy 
Taylor or Gibbon, as the case may be. With things oi this kind; neatly 
dove-tailed together, and presenting a polished ehow r y surface to the 
reader, our poets contrive to hide, as with a screen, the poverty of their 
imagination; being conscious of an utter incapacity to lay open the well- 
•furmshed apartments of the human heart, in w'hich every 'passion and 
every desire wears its own livery, and goes directly to those things Which 
nature designed to be its proper and ultimate object. 

Rant and bombast may be very often, however, mistaken for energy, 
and minuteness for accuracy ; for it requires at least a habit of observing 
what is natural, to be able, when it comes before us, to know that a 
thing is so. it is not every body that acquires this habit, or knows that 
in judging of works of art there is nothing of such paramount import- 
ance. The lamentable consequences of the want of it may be daily 
contemplated in the majority of our critical works, where the patient 
reader lias w hims served up for principles, and cutting censure for judg- 
ment. In selecting w'orks for examination, a critic is usually guided by 
one of two motives : a desire to show his own superiority to the author 
under notice, or an aversion to the principles which he is known to enter- 
tain. It it appear, upon pioper search, that to make out any appearance 
ot superiority on the part ot the critic, or to controvert the principles 
contained in the hook, is equally hopeless, there remains still a third way 
of disparaging the work, —that of professing not to understand it; which, 
as critics are understood to possess such superlative keenness of intellect, 
is equal to saying it is absolute nonsense. Generally speaking, however, 
there is much more truth than they imagine in their profession of igno- 
rance ; tor it would he difficult to name any subject, in the whole circle 
of arts and literature, which any one could, for a moment, suspect a pro- 
fessed critic of understanding thoroughly. Like the French barber, they 
would he actually offended at being supposed to possess more knowledge 
“ than their betters/’ meaning by betters, persons who possess no know- 
ledge at all. 

But no severity ot criticism can be too great, and no contempt too un- 
funded, for such authors as endeavour to introduce mysticism, and 
unnatural incidents and imagery into poetry, as nothing can be more dif- 
ferent from invention than miraculous or supernatural events, which hap- 
pen without any adequate cause, and for no rational end. The poet who 
sets himself above nature may afterwards do as he pleases ; his fancy 
can know no law r , for there is none in the regions of impossibility ; he 
has free scope to yoke contradictions together, and to drive them to any 
market he can find open, only taking it along with him, that taste will 
discard him and his productions. The same censure applies to those 
who endeavour to create new, or to introduce barbarous mythologies, 
such as never can obtain belief, or have been credited only by the most 
stupidly ignorant ot mankind. The fables of Greece and Rome passed 
through the fire ot civilization, and v'ere w’orn into proportion and 
beauty by the touch of a thousand poets. The censers of genius and 
fancy, burning long after those of superstition had been extinguished by 
reason, threw a brightness and a perfume upon them, and kept up that 
ina ot mitigated belief (the poverty of language denies us a more exact 
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term) which consistent and harmonious fiction, even while it is known to 
be fiction, .will always readily obtain. No one now believes in the exist- 
ence of Jvpiter and Apollo; but all persons of correct taste and lively 
fancy, believe that, had they ever been, their deeds and manners would 
have corresponded exactly to what is related of them by Homer. 

In the Ancient Mariner and Christabelle, a supernatural machinery is 
employed,, which every one knows to be absurd : spells, and transfigura-* 
tions without any apparent cause, being now banished to the nursery, or 
confined in the world to the minds of such as ought never to have quitted 
it. Distorting the pagan mythology is nearly or quite as injudicious : 
yet is this done with so much vigour and success by many of our contem- 
poraries, that it is very certain Virgil and Ovid, if they could rise from 
the dead, would not be able to recognize the features of such of their old 
divinities as have, in the lapse of time, fallen into the hands of our 
modern poets. Look, for example, at Diana in Mr. Keats’ Endymion : 
the pure, celestial, freezing beauty of the Goddess of Woods and Moun- 
tains, which threw so irresistible a charm about the blight nights and 
cool fountains of antiquity, has no longer that inexpressible awe, subdu- 
ing the fancy and chastening desire, which was wont to be inspired by 
her keen arrows and rattling quiver. She has degenerated into a volup- 
tuous fairy, and moves throughout the poem in so dense a cloud of incon- 
gruous images and similes, that, like the real Cynthia, on a showery 
night, wo merely catch glimpses of her through the shifting vapour. 
Immortality is out of the, question for such inventions. They only dis- 
tuih and weary the mind of a reader, without satisfying either the judg- 
ment or the fancy. 

N T o poetry can last long which does not either raise or compose the mind, 
inspire a temporary feeling of sublimity, and hurry it through vicissitudes, 
and dangers, and sufferings, and escapes ; or else draw it aside from 
the hustle of life, to the contemplation of delicious scenes of tranquillity, 
gilded by hope, and enlivened by mild enjoyment. In the lust instance, 
the stream of action and events keeps up perpetual expectation, which, 
like a swift billow', increases as it approaches the goal, and then subsides 
in satisfaction and knowledge. In the second, delight is induced by the 
•serenity of the picture. Horace is the great master of this sweet species 
ot verse, who, whether he talks of the retiring usurer, or invites his friend 
to drain with him a goblet of Falernian, has the same insinuating air of 
case and quiet, the same power of making the world look bright, and its 
inhabitants in good temper to enjoy it. In this lies the secret of his 
immortality. There is in the imagination a species of careless magna- 
nimity, which requires to be reconciled to little things. This good under- 
standing is wrought out completely by a happy poet, such as Horace 
was; and a man enjoys more than ever his garden, his shady tree, or 
fire-side, and the neighbouring hill, or streaming rivulet, when he finds 
tfiem crowned with beautiful epithets, and linked with sw r eet associations 
by the muse. 

Vi e have very little of this sort of poetry in our language : our bards, 
good and bad, are too gloomy and sentimental to dwell with any length- 
ened 8atislaction on the dear remembered spots that surround their 
home, and make an English landscape beautiful. But neither Shake - 
s peare nor Milton was of this mind. The antique woods, green knolls, 
and crystal summer streams, that pass in their poems befoie the reader’s 
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fancy, are all English, and suggest themselves in a cognizable drcss ; as 
often as we choOse to think of thein. The fccirtes bf ’oUr- coirtenirpoitiry 
poets, on the other hand, are cold, savage, hnd' nfcittVitirig^wichiiar 
even imagination is not apt to leave the imprcsffltiff of her footsteps OfD j 
or else glitter with a heaped, ostentatious splendour ; that Iboks like 1 magU 
cian’s work, which the performer bids you observe guicklyj or it will 
•'slip from before your eyes and fade for ever. If you will believe our 
versifiers, there is not a spot to which they think it convenient to conduct 
their hero or heroine, for the enjoyment of the fresh air, but nature decks 
it out instantly, in finerv so superlative, that she seems to hkve Had her 
orders before-hand. There are winds, and mountains, and rivers,^ and 
plains, and sunshine, and showers, all at once; so, by picking dnd choos- 
ing, the happy character they take under their protection cannot fail to 
he pleased, if not more than commonly fastidious 

In Sir Walter Scott, the reader’s fancy is exposed to the north wind in . 
very uncomfortable situations, and is frequently in danger of being 
frozen to death ; Air, Crahhe has a choice exhibition of workhouses and 
fetid dunghills, which make the reader hold his nose ; Barry Cornwall 
attacks him with skyey influences; Shelly electrifies with chrtstns, 
boiling abysses, fearful seas, toppling crags, inextricable labyririths; 
Moore has dews, and gems, and sweet-smelling nosegays piled up at the 
entrance ot his parterre, and he looks sharp, too, that the wind does not 
ruffle a leaf of them ; Colei idge has owls and mastiff- bitches, and seas of 
w'orms, and stench, and horror; Wordsworth paces before the reader 
through a pretty sheep-track on Ilclvellyn, or plies his dieamy boat over 
the lakes ; Southey gives him a peep into heaven and hell; and Byron 
huriies or drags the imagination through cveiy vmious scene in turn. 

It implies a kind of weakness to ho inveteratcly attached to a u hobby- 
horse,” to have a ceitain track of thinking in the mind, into which our 
ideas always run when they are put in motion. But a man ?nust have 
his preferences, and if his character possesses any vigour, he will 
show' them in his works. The enthusiasm of the poets naturally invests 
the objects of their attachment, whatever they may be, with singular 
loveliness and perfection, and never suffers them to doubt that thoir 
readers may not share in their admiration ; which gives an air of decision 
and energy to their thoughts and expressions. In a late very celebrated 
writer there were many indications of an anxiety to avoid the imputation 
of enthusiasm ; he appeared to think lightly of the current of noble feeling 
which hurried him frequently into sublimity ; he wished to exhibit grin- 
ning wit in the grasp ot terror: but whatever certain critics may pretend, 
those endeavours broke the unity of his character, and transformed a 
Polyphemus into a fire-eating mountebank. Whoever, in general, is 
ashamed of the enthusiasm he seems to possess, has in reality no such 
ingredient in his character, and is conscious of it. His shame is an anti- 
cipation of exposure. A man of this feeble stamp has no sympathy with the 
great of any kind, no admiration for it, farther than is consequent on 
wonder and surprise, and is incapable, fmm the constitution of his nature, 
of original and independent thoughts. The opinions entertained by such 
a person, of gieat authors or great men, arise entirely from comparison, 
and not ironi any clear perception of positive worth : ho reckons that 
this writer is greater than that ; but if only one great man came within 
the circle of his observation, he might for him so to the grave unnp* 
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predated. It requires genius to estimate genius. A solitary example 
uf it, ovci looking like a tower the whole extended plain of the ago, could 
only be. observed truly from the distance of another generation. The 
crowds crawling about its base would comprehend neither its worth nor 
magnitude. This is the real reason why men of mediocre views and 
talents often charm the mass of their contemporaries more powerfully 
than genius: every body, without raising their eyes, may look in tlm 
faces of the former; but the latter, if it would be known and admired, 
must imitate Gulliver at Lilliput, who took up a troop of the little people 
u|)on the palm of his hand to show them the proportions of his counte- 
nance. This was done by Rousseau in his ‘ Confessions.’ 

It is possible that Homer intended his Cyclop, Polypheme, as an em- 
blem oi Greatness; making him one-eyed, to express the singleness of 
its views, and tremendous to the rest of mortals, to show how much the 
union of vastpow r er and little goodness is to he dreaded. 

It is a certain mark of littleness to be obliged to use vast means for the 
cornpassing of a little raid ; hut this is the category of all prolix and ver- 
bose poets. Their ideas are straggling and wilful, like sheep with an 
inexperienced shepherd, which run and scamper here and there, raising 
as much dust as if an army were passing ; whereas the man whose flock 
is well disciplined has only to touch his pipe, and they follow him in the 
ex a (test order. Great writers, whether in verse or prose, are always 
close, brief, strait-forward, scorning to hide the burning splendour ol their 
sentiments in a cloud of words. It costs them no effort to bo sublime, — 
they have only to put themselves upon paper. But men ot middling 
talents, whose minds do not turn habitually upon sublime conceptions, 
and who only wish to be great pro tempore , experience, no doubt, a vast 
deal of difficulty in raising themselves above their ordinary level. We 
see this in their works, which look like extensive pieces of arabesque, 
wrought out with infinite pains, of materials gathered with infinite pa- 
tience ; but as mere magnitude is not greatness, they are neither sublime 
nor striking. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the spirit of industry apparent in the 
majority of our poets is highly laudable; and humane and compassionate 
people will lament that the result has proved hitherto so disproportioned to 
t lie pains; but criticism, which is neither humane nor compassionate, yet 
in this instance guided by sound judgment, suggests, that were the hards to 
fling their unlucky lyres at the head of Apollo, and betake themselves to 
the service of Mammon, or any of his kindred divinities, they might ren- 
der essential service to the commonwealth. Who can doubt that the 
same indefatigable hand that has produced fifteen or twenty quartos of 
poetry, which, to say the best of it, is unreadable, might, had it been 
under the guidance of a judicious head, have added many golden grains 
to the heaps in our granaries, or furled good old English canvass on the 
banks of Newfoundland. We wonder that persons so fully acquainted 
with antiquity as our legislators must be, have never yet thought of imi- 
tating the experiment of Orpheus, by selecting some of the most approved 
and loyal of our contemporary bards, for the taming and humanizing of 
the various wild and savage nations of the earth. The trial would not be 
expensive. A poet is completely accoutred when be has his harp, which 
has been substituted for the heathenish lyre, in his hand : he could live 
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on his own numbers till his return, unless he be more gross and terrestrial 
than the mere heroes of poetry : for * ■, 

When through deserts vast, 1 ' 

And, regions desolate they passed, 

Unlesa they grazed, there ’s not one word r 

Of their provisions on record. 

Nor was this peculiarity confined to the ancient personages of verse, for 
we find in a poem of the newest pattern, a lady who lives on dew and the 
perfumes of certain flowers, which might be had in the most uncultivated 
regions. Being once landed on the scenes of their distant missions, they 
would have nothing more to do than just touch their instruments in a 
divine strain, and chant a stave or two of their own Odes; we will 
answer for it, there is not a cannibal in the Andamans or New Zealand 
that would not become more tractable, in a quarter of an hour, than any 
of those Thracian trees or lions who danced about the forests to the lyre 
of Orpheus. 

Having given this hint to the legislature, we proceed, The majority of 
our present poets appear to think very lightly of that sort of invention 
which is employed in forming the frame or plan of a work ; it is enough, 
according to their notion, if a series of sentiments and images be put 
together. To the question, “ Why are they thus associated ? w they have 
nothing to reply, but that it was their pleasure so to couple them. The 
ideas and images, for their part, see no reason in the world why they 
should have any connexion with each other ; but having, whether they 
would or not, been put in juxta-position, by the force of rhyme and the 
powerful spell of ink and paper, they stand sullenly in their prison, like 
Ka8tern genii beneath the wand of a magician, looking forward with 
well-founded hope to the day when the purifying flames shall break the 
influence of the talisman. That day cannot be far distant, and the 
sooner it arrives the better. 

In reality there is nothing so rare or so truly great as the capacity to 
invent a complete, sublime, and instructive fiction. Nothing meriting 
this character ever failed of fame, although very many w T orks having few f 
pretensions to it have from other causes gained a portion of celebrity. It 
is the habit of many critics to feign contempt for what is called the fable 
of a poem, pretending that it is never spoken of by any but a pedant. But 
these critics may feign w hat they please; the true cause of their pretended 
disdain is a secret consciousness of inability to invent, and a consequent 
disposition to undervalue invention. Delicate sentiments and splendid 
imagery, and all the ornaments of poetry, arc within the competence of 
thousands; but there have not, since the invention of letters, been twenty 
men possessing the faculty of which wc are speaking. Let these critics 
count ; they will find w'e have spoken greatly within compass. It is this 
contempt of the table, serving as an admirable excuse for not even at* 
tempting to construct one, that has multiplied so rapidly the quantity of 
rhyme amongst us .within the last twenty years, strengthening into a 
maxim an opinion long entertained clandestinely in the world of letters, 
that whatever is not prose is poetry. Some few of the learned still enter- 
tain doubts upon this point, and endeavour to persuade themselves that 
they see some faint indications of the dawn of a more rational era; but 
the clouds that hang in that quarter, hiding the future destinies of taste, 
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are too thick, we must own, for us to see what is ooming up next, only 
that in general we may be sure it will be something unlike what now 
prevails. 

The reader who is curious to try our notions may take the most ap- 
proved Epic of the day : let him in the first place endeavour to discover 
the design of the poet ; and when he has done so, if that be actually pos- 
sible, let him next examine how much of the poem can be said to tend tp 
the completion of that design, and whether the point aimed at was not a 
shifting star, that still went before the author which ever way he chose to 
bend his footsteps. If he does not find the latter to be the case, and, there- 
fore, that every thing which could be written belonged equally to the 
artist’s design, we renounce all skill in augury. Numerous readors do 
actually make this discovery, and draw very judicious conclusions from it 
too, as the increasing quarterly catalogue of New Poems will amply de- 
monstrate. Horace predicted of the most finished works, that all would 

Hope tn write ns well. 

And not without much pains be undeceived. 

We arc better off in these days ; for any person of the slightest industry 
may be sure that he cannot write worse than many who have gained what 
is called celebrity before his eyes. 

“ If you want to understand a subject,” said some one, “ write about 
it:” he did not say, publish what you write. But the saying has, it 
seems, got abioad, and the latter sentence been understood to he included 
in the former. Nay, it has been extended to verse, as if some Oracle had 
commanded the whole human race to rhyine under pain of perdition. 
The consequences are awful : poems shower down from Parnassus, like 
Polar hail, and their size and weight keep all moderate and sober people 
at home until the storm shall he somewhat abated, for it is confidently 
foreseen that it cannot last. Tliose who ventuic out, if their heads are 
not very strongly fortified, are sure to have their sculls flattened by the 
blow of some tremendous quarto, which gives them a bias towards non- 
sense as long as they live. There is no being safe but by keeping close 
out of the way. Observing this, mankind have procured sundry hardy 
adventurers, to whom necessity gives courage, and under the name of 
Critics have sent them forth to discover if any thing valuable ever comes 
down amongst the rest. The institution of this order of men arose, there- 
fore, iroin very laudable motives, and various honest persons, in certain 
predicaments, have been seen to wear its cowl ; but their sculls receive 
so many blow r s as they scud along in the tempest, that they at length 
become furious through mere pain; and, like a dog to w r hose tail a cer- 
tain culinary utensil has been tied, while he is hunted and pursued by 
bis own species and all the boys of the neighbourhood, — they make no 
distinction between friend and foe, but snarl at and bite every hand alike. 

A directly contrary disposition prevails amongst our bards themselves, 
who abound with the milk of human kindness, and are as prone as tuitle 
doves to the tenderest of all passions. It is, however, a pity that poetry, 
among its numerous powers, which, according to good authority, could 
cause rivers to flow back upon their sources, and draw the moon from 
the sky, should yet be deficient in one essential requisite of sorcery, — 
the capacity to cause its professors to be beloved. But Polyphemus 
never howled more piteously to the winds of Sieilv, for the neglect of the 
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fair Galatea, of pastoral memory, than our own British poetical swains 
when smitten by Love and Disappointment, — two deities who make it a 
point to visit these luckless men at the same time. Their fateiis tha 
morto especially to be lamented by all compassionate people, as their 
passions are always as pure as diamonds of the first water, and as toon* 
stant as night And day. This is quite inexplicable) unless a poet has 
dwindled into 

Vox, et pra*terea nihil, 

which would go a good way towards explaining the mystery, feut sonte 
have thought that the fair sex reckon very lightly of a passion tbit eva- 
porates in verse, particularly as they observe the inveterate propensity of 
the Muses for polygamy, seeing that the amorous lay runs round from 
Chloc to Lcsbia, to Julia, to Phillis, &c. until a very numerous harbmis 
placed before the fancy. Is it to be wondered at, in these Christian climtos, 
that the ladies take offence at this? That they can see no constancy in 
change ? That, after this, they allow them to chant their ditties to the 
winds, or any tiling else more compassionate ? It has boon shrewdly 
suspected that these gentlemen never make love, except in print : but, if 
we take them at their word, it will follow that they possess much fewer 
lights, and much less assistance from the Muse, than their Erotic rivals 
of antiquity. It is true wc find it recorded that in the course of many 
centuries our Daphne was found to reject the God of Verse himself; 
and Sappho found both herself and her lyre neglected hy Phaon; but it is 
equally certain that the Parnassian race was not gencially unfoitnnatc in 
that way, if we are at all to credit the testimony of Anacreon, of Catullus, 
and Horace. These bards speak of their misti esses as if, like fairies, 
they danced round them in lings, darting about the arrows of love frohi 
a thousand eyes at once*. “ How many hisses,” says I.esbia, u will 
suffice thee, Catullus?” And in his reply, his imagination knows no 
hounds, reckoning up, as a lesser number, the grains of sand, lying in the 
Lybian desert, — 

Oraculum .Jovis inter ivstuosi, 

Et Batti vetcris sntnun scpulehrmn; 

Ant quam ridera multa, cum tncet nox, 

Eurtivos honnnum vident amores. 

The most passionate attachment of modern times, also, was built oil 
literature and theology, — a much less powerful instrument t hail verfcr ; 
nor could even the rod of the pedagogue, in the hands of Abelard, break 
or weaken the talisman of passion. 

Our contemporary ihymers, on the contrary, arc as sad and disconso- 
late, as if they bad been immured for a whole year in the cave tof Tro- 
phouius. One exclaims, — 

But, ah ! this weary heart hath run 
So many times the round of pain ; 

Not e’en for thee, thou lovely one 1 
.Would 1 endure such pangs again , 

Another,— 

She whom I loveil^ias fled ; 

And now with the lost dead 
I rank her • and the heart that loved her so, 

(Blit could not hear her pride,) 

In Us aim celt hath died, 

And turned to dust, hut this she shall not know! 
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No, certainly, we would not let her know it, if we were the poet ; nor, 
if'Wd tff the rfiput&tioti of a*nitw, would we let the world 

kilow it either. Wiia same hard with Heart A‘ turned to 

g6pfe tni saying tins same thing in innumerable' u Songs” and 
“ Stanza^,” and pM* tife strbngly in mind of Florian’s Stella who always 
sung wftbh She was in trouble; 

j\fter thkihgthe cake of these unfortunate persons into the most mature 
consideration, it appears to us that they ought to visit the shores of the 
Mediterratieatij taking Cadiz especially in their voyage* a city where*— 

i Dames abound, 

Skilled in the ogle of a rogiusn eye, 

Yet ever Well inclined to heal the wound ; 

None through their cold disdain are doomed to die, 

* As moonstruck bardt complain, by Love’s sad archery. 

We fear it would sadden the reader too much if we were to transplant 
any more of this “ moping melancholy” into our essay; and further, 
as it is said to be a commodity which lies very heavy just now on the 
hands of the manufacturers, it might not he considered just to prejudice 
his mind against it by samples. To prevent future bards from planting 
Parnassus with weeping willows, in the hope of making their fortune, is 
all our aim : for it has long been our rooted conviction that such as do not 
take warning in time, will in the end have to sit uuder the shade of their 
ov.n shrubberies, and weep the error of their ways. 

Theie are, indeed, various symptoms in the public mind of a dawning 
di.sielish of these fooleries. It is beginning to be recollected that a man 
without a mistress may be a poet, laudably Supplying the place of that 
antiquated necessary, with a wife. The muse of Milton had held 
Hymen’s toieh in her hand, without losing any of her power of inspira- 
tion ; and his passionate recollection of his “ late espoused saint,” cx- 
cels in force and beauty all the sonnets that ever were written to the 
Julias and Lesbias of our unmarried rhymers. 

To recapitulate :■ — Poetry is nothing more than the language of en- 
thusiasm, adorned with versification and melody. But this enthusiasm 
must be real, must be a constant habit of tbo soul, and shed, like an 
e\cr-burning lamp, its quickening rays on all the objects and combina- 
tions that come within the grasp of fancy. In a poet, this enthusiasm is 
the first thing to be looked for; it is “ the one thing needful,” wdiich, 
if h** posresses, all other things may be added by application. In what 
consists the difference between a poet, and, for instance, a critic ? In 
this: — the former has ever an eye to production, combination, arrange- 
ment; to being even with nature and society, by filling up the gaps 
"Inch they appear to have left; to enjoyment, to delight: the latter 
views a thing in one category only; he carries his eye over art and na- 
tme discrctively ; he looks at the spots, not at the leopard; at the 
leaves, the branches, the stem, not at the tree. You might make any 
thing of the former ; you can make nothing of the latter, — but a critic. 

It the spread of knowledge be attended with any great inconveniences, 
the multiplication of critics is the greatest : the brood has increased so 
rapidly iij this island of late, that it is now' doubtful whether there be 
not as many Dennises as parish-clerks amongst us ; nay, whether there 
•h? any large family without its household Dionysius or Quintilian. But 
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it must be confessed that the rules of judging have relaxed and widened 
with the spread of their professors ; so that what may be pronounced 
the genuine article, in one coterie, is dften known t6 be considered no 
better than contraband goods by their next door neighbours. Nay, the 
very same persons blow hot and cold alternately, as the admiring or 
critic propensity happens to “ rule the roast.” This has sundry good 
effects i for admiration and ill-nature being two of the largest sluices by 
which the mind empties its overflowing humours, they have been con- 
veniently placed by Providence at either end of it, in order to take off 
the current, whether it he under the influence of fair or u cloud-com- 
pelling" winds: so that in no case is there any danger of an improper 
depth. We experience daily the blessing of this contrivance of Nature ; 
for there is nothing so bad but some will he found to praise it ; and no- 
thing so good but spleen and envy are gratified by seeing it abused. 


[.INKS ON THE RUINS OK KA1.PKK, IN THE 
EAST INDIES.* 

Y r. mouldering Fanes, and melancholy Tombs! 

Sun-blighted Wilds, where parched Famine reigns ! 

An exiled wanderer marks your mournful glooms, 

And heaves the fond sigh for his native plains ! 

But vain the wish — and seldom cherished here. — 

Hope flies the drear and soul-degrading clime, 

While listless Apathy and dull Despair 
Chill fervid Patriotism’s glow’ sublime. 

Alas ! though Nature wither in the scene, 

Must every finer impulse too decay ? 

Foibid it, Heaven ! Though drear my path hath been, 

Still let my bosom how to Feeling’s sway. 

And ne’er forget the resting spot of green, 

Where Love and Friendship cheered life’s dawning day ! 

D. L. R. 


1 Kalpee is a large and jiopulous town, in tin* province of \gra, situated on the 
S. \\. bunk of the J umna, '1 lie neighbourhood of this place is remarkably barren 
ami desolate, and is rendered still more melancholy m appearance by the innu- 
merable tombs and ruins that are \ Uible in c\ery direction. The travelling dis* 
tance from Calcutta to Knlpee is TOO miles. 
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literary and political services OP DISTINGUISHED 
OFFICERS IN INDIA. 

Having recently adverted, in a notice of the second volume Gf the 
‘ East India Military Calendar,’ to the peculiar and striking qualifica- 
tions which confer on the officers connected with the Indian Army so. 
prominent and favourable a distinction, it becomes unnecessary to enter 
into any preliminary observations in recalling the attention to the first 
volume of that valuable publication. The brief and cursory manner in 
which this was originally referred to in an early number of the Oriental 
Herald , adapted as it was to convey only a general idea of the importance 
of the Work and of the manner of its execution, could Hy no means prove 
so satisfactory as a more extended notice from which the reader might be 
enabled to collect facts sufficient to qualify him for forming, in some 
measure, his own judgment on the subject. The attempt to supply this 
deficiency may appear rather tardy, considering the period of time which 
has elapsed since its publication, and almost unnecessary, when the Work 
is probably well known to most of our Eastern readers ; but there exists 
in England a numerous class to whom it may still remain a novelty, and 
for these the subject will not be without interest. We are indeed the 
more anxious to revert to it again, since, in common with the Editor, we 
feel that in holding forth to public notice the services of a most valuable 
and meritorious body, we assist in recording their claims on the gratitude 
of their immediate employers, and on the favour and approbation of their 
king and country. To contribute in however small a degree, to this 
desirable result is no less our inclination than our duty. 

In passing rapidly in review the contents of a work of so desultory a 
nature, in which every sketch assumes a distinct and individual importance, 
it is impossible to proceed on a systematic plan, and to develop its 
details in a connected series* To notice some of its more striking features 
alone, will therefore bo the object of the present article, varying as much 
as ]>ossible the nature of the illustiative narrative, with the view of exhi- 
biting the character of the officers of the Indian Army in those numerous 
points of view which so justly entitle it to admiration, and referring for 
the military details chiefly to the Work itself. 

An instance of the advantages to be derived by men of active and 
observing minds from Asiatic practices, even in departments in which they 
are generally regarded as far inferior to Europeans, is furnished towards 
the conclusion of the memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel George Constable. 
1 his able and experienced officer, had obtained a thorough knowledge of 
the nature and formation of the Asiatic brass-ordnance with iron cylinders, 
from having been a member of a committee for the survey of all the guns, 
stores, &c. which had been captured at Allygurh, Delhi, Agra, &c. Their 
advantages over the ordnance of Europe were manifest; and he was there- 
fore induced, during a visit to England, to institute a series of experi- 
ments on the subject, in which, after numerous difficulties, he at length 
succeeded. Several pattern-guns were cast in London by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Constable, proved, and surveyed by a committee of Artillery 
field-officers at Woolw ich, and the thanks of the Board of Ordnance were 
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conveyed to him for his trouble; but it is to be regretted that the British 
government ban iyA yefi thought, Gt tq itjS^If ql ,these imgrovepients. 
The gun- metal is a composition of bras^ andiron; the' cylinder as' Smooth 
as glass, and formed of metaf of a distinct quality ; and the vent of solid 
irou. Its advantages combine both strength and lightness : in the former 
it is equal to iron ordnance, and in the latter superibrfd Wass/ 1 It'ik thus 
superior to the brass artillery, even in the poirit of vidwirt MilcH'thts is 
most desirable, and very far exceeds it in 'durability 1 add 1 certainty. 
From the fusibility of brass guns, they frequently be6t)tnd 
viceable in the field and in batteries, and the fchot is fii*ed WithdUt a’tifer- 
tainty of direction or distance. From these rtidioal defers 1 , '* fh^ l, ^tfns 
cast by (Lieutenant-Colonel Constable appdUr to bd ehtirety fredv 1 
If, however, to the gallant officer whose merits have b^ehr&lluddd'lftn 
the preceding paragraph, the natives of Europe have been 1 indfibtdd ! ft>r 
an improvement in the destructive arts of war, to Lieutfcnaht-Oolonel 
Alexander Walker, those of India owe a much greater debt of gratitude, 
for the active and effectual measures which he adopted for the aboiitibn 
of that stain of Hindoostan, Infantictt>k. The Success ofllifc endea- 
vours sufficiently proves, that the prejudice which leads to this dreadful 
and revolting practice, is vanquishable by those Europeans who really 
feel a sufficient interest in its suppression, to induce them personally to 
exert themselves for this purpose. Among the Jahrejah Rajpoots, this 
crime had prevailed from time immemorial, originating probably in family 
pride, and an unwillingness to communicate their high blood through the 
marriages of their daughters. From each of these chiefs, in the name of 
themselves and their dependents, Lieutenant-Colonel Walker obtained 
unequivocal and positive agreements, to abstain in future from the Crime 
of putting to death their infant daughters. They separately and volun- 
tarily entered into a most binding engagement, by Which they not only 
became liable to a severe pecuniary penalty in case of the violation of 
their contract, but solemnly acknowledging that it was contrary to* their 
own religion, decreed, that whoever should be guilty of a repetition of 
the crime, should be branded with all the infamy, disgrace, and priva- 
tion of privileges involved in the loss of caste. Under the influence of 
these engagements, many of the Jahrejahs actually saved their children, 
and presented them a year afterwards to their preserver with all the 
feeling and affection natural to parents. The foundation of reform was 
thus evidently laid ; but it is to be regretted, that since the departure of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walker from India its success has become more 
limited. Mr, Kiphinstonc has, indeed, with laudable zeal, interested 
himselt in the preservation ot these helpless beings from the inhuman 
prejudices of their unnatural parents, and about one hundred appear to 
have been saved in the course of ten years. It is, however, disgraceful 
that the abolition of this inhuman custom should still be left to the feel- 
ings of individuals, and not form, as it well deserves, the subject of a 
legislative enactment. 

Lieut.-Col. 7 , D. Broughton, whose ‘ Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of the Hindoos ( ountry, and other works, have secured for him a repu- 
tation as an author, is entitled to a further notice on account of the 
reforms and improvements effected by him in the detachment which he 
commanded In 1817, and the succeeding years. Composed of the ’most 
heterogeneous materials, it required all tlie energies of an experienced 
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and aetive mind to prevent the jealousies which existed from freaking 
out, to the subversion of all discipline and peace ; but the vigilance and 
zeal of the commander not only prevented these ebullitions, but suc- 
ceeded in introducing various useful and necessary regulations. The 
formation of the Ride Company, the establishment of the Regimental 
School, the distribution of the men into messes, and the appointment of 
colour-serjeanta, (the first in the Company’s Army, and which led to the 
extension of that rank throughout the Bengal portion of it,) were the 
result of this able officer’s exertions. The organization of the Regimental 
Savings’ Bank, — an establishment which has opened to the sober and 
steady soldier the means of securing a supply for the future comforts of 
his family, or his own old age, and to tire more thoughtless a temptation 
to throw into another channel the rupee which was destined for the can- 
teen or the gaming-table, — present, in particular, a most judicious institu- 
tion and one which cannot fail to add much to the comforts, and to im- 
prove the morals, of the private. 

The memoir of Major-General Ilardvvicko affords a striking illustration 
of a remark formerly advanced, that a military biography is entirely in- 
capable of furnishing a just idea of the character, or even talents, of an 
individual. From the sketch of this officer’s life, given in the present 
volume, the reader unacquainted with the subject of it would be led to 
include him among the “sina nomine turba” of military men, who, hav- 
ing performed with credit the duties of each respective station, had risen 
accoiding to seniority, and without any proper characteristic, to the 
height winch they eventually occupied. But this opinion would be totally 
inadequate to the deserts of Major-Gen. Hardwicke, who, to the merits of 
his military capacity, unites those of the naturalist, and may justly rank, in 
tlie department of zoology especially, as high as any officer who has visit- 
ed our Eastern empire. To pursuits of this nature, (which have been 
hitherto too much neglected by those who, from the opportunities afforded 
them during their service, might have most essentially advanced the cause 
of natural science,) this indefatigable individual devoted himself during 
his residence in India with an ardour, of which the liberal presents and the 
contributions forwarded by him to the Linnnean and other learned socie- 
ties furnish ample proof. He has thus secured for himself, on his retire- 
ment from active service, a full and almost endless source of gratification, 
and the enjoyment of those honours in the scientific world to which his 
previous labours had entitled him. 

Of another officer, also distinguished for his literary and scientific 
acquirements, Major E. Moor, of the Bombay establishment, a more 
ample detail is furnished, and several gallant actions recorded, especially 
one which occurred at the battle of Gadjnoor, in 1791. Being ordered to 
“ penetrate into the enemy’s camp, if possible, and as far as possible/’ this 
gallant officer succeeded in reaching its very centre, where he received 
a wound in his right knee, and a musket-ball which totally destroyed 
his left elbow. To this effective obedience of orders, the commanding 
officer expressly attributed the victory which ensued, and which formed 
one of the most brilliant actions of the war. 

On his return to England for the recovery of his health, Major Moor 
published, a ‘ Narrative of the operations of Captain Little’s Detachment, 
and of the Mahratta Army commanded by Pursoram Bhow, against Tip- 
1‘00 ttult&n;’ and he has since appeared as the author of the i Hindoo 
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Pantheoh/ and of an excellent work on the subject of ‘ Hindoo Iflfanti- 1 
cide/ To the Army of Iridia, his literary talents have been eittftiently 
beneficial in the compilation and arrangement of a most u'defhl digest of 
the military orders and regulations relative to the discipline Add ex- 
penditure of the armies under the different presidencies. These had ac- 
cumulated to a mass highly inconvenient as regained both the* due com- 
prehension and enforcement of them by the superior authorities, and the 
requisite knowledge of them by those whose attention and‘6bMieUce ‘were 
essential; These inconveniences have; however, been * materially di- 
minished by Major Moor’s publication, which was printed Utthe 'expense 
of Government, by whom he was liberally remunerated for his per- 
formance. / < <•’ 

The name of Major General Sir John Malcolm, a detailed Meffidh* of 
whom concludes the first volume, is one which would cOnfet ■ hohour on 
any body of men with whom it might be associated. To all Whfd are in- 
terested in the affairs of India, the literary talents of this distinguished 
officer must be well known, and by all such are his early liberal and 
statesman-like views for its improvement justly appreciated. To his 
various missions to the Court of Persia, may be attributed the security of 
our Indian possessions from the attack anticipated, through the territories 
of that power, from the French ; a very able historical review of whose 
late intrigues in Persia was transmitted by Sir John Malcolm to the 
Bengal Government in 1808. 11 is success in these and other employ- 

ments of a similar nature, to which he devoted much attention during 
his residence in the East, is chiefly to be ascribed to the Intimate know- 
ledge which he had acquired of the language, manners, and opinions of 
the persons whom it was his object to conciliate. To complete this body 
of essential information, appears to have been his constant aim in the 
midst of the numerous and arduous duties in which he was continually 
engaged, and in this he has succeeded beyond almost any of his con- 
temporaries. The * Sketch of the Sikhs/ originally published in the 
Asiatic Researches, the ‘ Essay on the Bhills/ recently noticed among 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and other Works, strongly 
evince the extent and value of his inquiries on these subjects ; while his 
* History of Persia, from the earliest period/ and his ‘ Memoirs of Cen- 
tral India, including Mahwa and the adjoining Provinces/ must secure 
for their author a distinguished rank among literaiy men. For each of 
these important works, Sir John Malcolm was eminently qualified : the 
materials for the former having been collected by him with indefati- 
gable assiduity during his various journies and his residence in Persia; 
and the latter relating to a district, the entire charge of which was 
committed during several years to his care. Into these unsettled 
provinces, inhabited by numerous distinct and turbulent races, 
which were then just emerging from a state of warfare, he succeeded 
in introducing peace and union, in curbing the power of the refractory, 
and iu framing the wisest regulations for the encouragement of industry, 
and the permanence of tranquillity. His conduct in this command may 
indeed be held forth ns an example to all future governors of Indian 
districts, and tho imitation of which should constantly be looked forward 
to with the spirit of emulation. Other works of this distinguished cha- 
racter are also well known ; but among these one only need be noticed, 
the ‘ Observations on the disturbances in the Madras Army, in 1809 / 
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a production breathing a spirit of free yet candid discussion, which con- 
fers on its author the highest credit ; and one which will doubtless be 
remembered longer, and quoted oftener, than the single deviation from 
its tenor, which we regret to have been even once compelled to refer to ; 
and which we have little doubt has been since a subject of regret, if not 
uf repentance, to the distihguished individual himself. 

The preceding notices, although collected chiefly from a volume 
essentially military in its nature, have been, for the reasons previously 
given, almost universally of a different description. It is, however, im- 
possible to quit the subject without at least referring to some of those 
services to which the Editor’s attention has been more particularly 
directed. -Among the more prominent memoirs contained in the present 
volume, in addition to those which have been adverted to, the services of 
Lieut.-Col. Corhy, of Major-Generals Sir D. Ochterlony, Sir G. Holmes, 
Sir H. White, of Col. P. Walker, and of Major Staunton, deserve an 
honourable mention, as well for the detail with which they are given, as 
for the gallant deeds which they commemorate, From such a galaxy of 
military glory, it would be difficult to select particular instances, and 
invidious to assign peculiar prominence where all have merited so nobly. 
The mere enumeration of some of the principal wars in which they fought 
and conquered, will suffice to recal the recollection of the numerous 
deeds of daring to which their bravery gave birth, and incite the reader to 
examine for himself the details of each gallant exploit. The wars of Coro- 
mandel, — the struggle against the trying and almost overwhelming inva- 
sion of the Carnatic by Hyder Ally Cawn, — the repulses and defeat of his 
successor, the formidable Tippoo Saib, — the captures of Ceylon andof Ja- 
va, 1 - -the defeat of the Mabratta Confederacy, — and finally, the harassing 
and difficult conquest of the territory occupied by the brave and unfor- 
tunate Nepaulese, — present a succession of more striking features than 
can probably be exhibited by the military history of any other country. 
That the East India Military Calendar embraces detailed accounts of 
the sendees of numerous officers, who were engaged in these eventful 
scenes, will be in itself a sufficient recommendation. 


1 The services of Lieut.-Col. W. Farquhar, of Majors Gall, Pennington, and 
Kabon, and of other distinguished officers who participated in the exploits of 
tins war, which are given in the present >olume, point out the necessity of cor- 
recting an inadvertency in the previous notice in this Work. It is there stated, 
p. til, that to Major D’ Aguilar was chiefly owing the progress made by the British 
arms in Java ; great, how'ever, as as ere the merits ot this officer, his companioufi 
m arms are equally entitled to share in the glory of this conquest. This expla- 
nation is the more requisite, since the distinction there implied might otherwise 
he regarded as invidious. 


E 


Oriental Herald , T '<>!. 5. 



TO MY FRIEND. 


I ask thee not to drain the howl, 

()i join the laughers on the lea ; 

But if old strums delight thy soul, 

Thy hours will lightly Hy with inc. 

We ’ 11 talk of lyres and Attic feasts. 

And holds that stroll’d irom town to town, 
With strong hope in their aged breasts, 

Of small reward and great renown. 

Nor shall the patriots be forgot, 

Whose brows the civic wreaths entwine, 
Though hard mishap is oft their lot, 

While tyrants robed in splendoui shine. 

Hut Justice shall be present there, 

And lend her scales their deeds to weigh, 
And Fame hei golden wings up-rear, 

To catch their names and mount away ; 

And these m hateful blast resound, 

Shedding pale teiror as they fall; 

And those her trumpet bruits aiound, 
Inspiring love and pi. use in all ; 

Lint chief those sages’ names will pass, 

As we disc om ".e, from tongue to tongue, 
Whose virtues o’er the human mass 
Have mild and peaceful radiance flung. 

Berkeley, 1 and More,- and lie 1 who sung 
Athena and I'lysses’ boy, 

And the proud hard 4 whose harp was strung, 
’Mid pressing ills, to notes of joy. 

These themes, by thicket brown, or hill, 

Or quiet glove, where aye is heard 
The murmur of the lapsing nil, 

Or twitter sharp of merry bird, 

Delight me oft ; — and these, my fnend. 

If thou desiie to share with me, 

Hither thy foot tops quickly ‘bend, 

The spiing and I, will welcome thee. 


Bishop of C’lovne. 


* Sir Thomas More. 3 tendon. 


4 Milton. 
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It may readily be supposed that we have an unbounded command of 
banks for Indian letters. The high favour in which we stand with the 
Chairman and his Deputy, as well as with every Director of the East 
India Company, secures to us this advantage. The members of the 
Arcot Family have, therefore, with a laudable economy, carried on their 
Indian correspondence through our hands, for the sake of avoiding post- 
age. In return for the exemption which they thus enjoy, all their let- 
ters are sent to us under a flying seal, with a liberal permission to lay 
before our readers such of them, or such parts, as we in our judgment 
may think generally interesting, and free from indiscretion. 

In order that our readers may sit down to read these letters with the 
same advantages that we do, a short sketch of the family history of the 
writer appears to be necessary. But we deem it requisite to notify, that 
ue cannot give a peisonal introduction to the most intimate of our 
hie nds who may apply to us for such a favour. We foresee that not a 
few of those who become acquainted with the Arcot Family through 
their coues>pondence, will earnestly desire to be personally known to 
them — but that is impossible. Our readers must be contented with the 
lollowing account of the Arcots and their connexions : — 

Mr. Arcot is the younger son of the late Honourable George Arcot, a 
)ounger bi other of the present Lord Stale. His father died early in life, 
mid left his two sons and three daughteis to the care of his elder bio- 
ther Two of the gills sc arctly outlived their childhood ; the third grew 
up with a line figure and pleasing countenance, and was marred to Sir 
Gmgeitail' Stables, a Yorkshire Baronet. The peer soon discovered, 


1 Wc’were at some pains to discover the Barouct’s real Christian name. He 
|u^e> m society as Sir George Stables; but we had heard that he received at 
Iin baptism some unusual and comical appellative, in consequence of a vow 
nude in his cups by his father, the former Sir George Stables. Sir George, 
about two months before bis lady lay in other first child, hud brought her up to 
London for the best medical advice. On a soft-falling, strong-scenting day of 
1 ebruary, the Baronet having sent oft* Ins favourite hunter the day before, 
started in a yellow post-chaise for Salt-Hill, to have a run with the Ling’s stay- 
bounds The pack, and every thing belonging to the king’s hunt, were then in 
the highest order and style, his late Majesty taking great delight in the sport. 
It happened to he what sportsmen call a very hard day'. After running without 
a check for nearly two hours, every body was thrown out except Sir George, on 
Gnigertuil, and a gentleman in a brown wig and a large heavy hunting cap, 
who rode a remarkably fine grey horse, and took the lead throughout the day. 
i lie two w ere now almost close together, when the latter rode at a high hedge, 
over which spread the branches of au oak. The rider, either from had sight or 
too sue uf his hunting-cap, did not observe a limb of the tree of unusual length, 
the end of which, as his noise cleat ed the hedge in excellent style, swept him 
from his saddle to the ground. Sir George was a young man, and a keen sports- 
man, hut not a brutal one. JIc thought that the fall vvds a serious one, had 
jn^t time to rein up his horse as he was lising at the hedge, jumped off, and 
offered hi-, assistance. He of the brown wig soon collected himself, and said 
'cry' quickly, “ Ah, ah ! Nelson, Nelson — Nelson 'soft* Shan’t see Nelson again 
to-day. ' Then turning to Sir George, assured him that he was not hurt, and 
instantly added, “ I must beg your name, Sir — I see that you do not know mt— 

j; 2 
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that although he was very far fioni childless, he was not likely to have 
any heir but his brother’s son. Lord Stare had connected himself, soon 
after he travelled into Italy, with an Italian woman of exquisite beauty, 
whom he transplanted to this country, and by whom he had a large 
family. The Signora could never persuade him to marry her, but effec- 
tually hindered him from marrying any body else. His nephew and god- 
son, Francis Arcot, was therefore educated as heir to the barony of Stare. 
The younger son, George, was first sent with his brother to Eton, and 
afterwards as a writer to Madras. George had a strong understanding, 
hut at eighteen his feelings were very naturally still stronger. He had 
just time enough, before he started for India, to turn his uncle’s indiffer- 
ence about him into positive abhorrence, by marrying the daughter of a 
country apothecary, practising and poisoning in the neighbourhood of 
Welton Castle, his Lordship’s seat in Dorsetshire. Mrs. George Arcot, 
at sixteen, was lovely as an angel, a comparison which belongs exclu- 
sively to those who can claim no family likeness. Her mother died soon 
after bringing her into the world, without confessing to whom she owed 
the blessing of fruitfulness. For, strange to say, the lady’s liege lord, the 
apothecary, having lived in the estate of matrimony for many years with- 
out children, was never suspected of increasing, although many knew that 
he diminished, the population of Great Britain. 

George Arcot, shortly after, sailed with his biide for Madras, leaving 
his uncle, who rather inconsistently had written even a kind note to Mrs. 
Arcot, in the firm hope that he should never see his nephew again. 
Oh that we could discover a moral telescope ! Lord Stare was still at 
that time of life when those who aie horn to rank, station, and riches, 
seldom foresee any obstacle to their wishes. The natural day circles at 
the same pace for all men ; but the moral meridian is not reached by the 
spoiled children of piosperity, till long after it has been passed by the 
wcll-taugfct scholars of adversity. For Lord Stare, at forty-five, 


in such a case as the present I lia<l rather be obliged to your humanity than 
jour loyalty ; when the former principle i*i so strong, the latter can never be 
weak. Tlu* King, Sir, is \ery much obliged to jou lor jour attention, and will 
be glad to see jou at Windsor to-ninrrmv.” Sir George, who was perfectly well 
bred, immediate!} begged that bis Mujesty would do him the honour to mount 
Ins horse; and bending hi*, knee, touched the Kiug’s baud with Ins lips, and 
assisted him into the saddle. “ Sir George Stables, said the King, laughing, 
“ jou lm\e been at my It vie without introduction; very irregular, ha, ha, ha!” 
and rode off in the direction of the hounds. Sir George knew what a lev(*e was, 
but not why it was so called, and, therefore, lost the meaning of the King’s re- 
mark. The further consequences ot this accident are of no importance, except 
o»l}, that on that very day, alter drinking long and deeply with his friends, to 
whom he began, for the second or third time, to recount the event of the morn- 
ing, the Baronet swore, that ll Lady Stables had a boy, lie should be named after 
the horse who carried him up to the King. Most people would have thought, 
that (ieorge being both his own and his Majesty's name, the hoy would have 
been so called m honour at least of the latter; but Sir (ieorge, over his bottle, 
maintained, that all the merit of the matter belouged to Gmgertail, that Ginger- 
tail should have the credit of it, and that his hoj should he named Gingcrtail. 
And afterwards, when the reasonableness of this argument no longer appeared, 
and the birth of a hoy made its ahsurditv perpetual and inconvenient, yet, from 
.1 nn taken respect for n «lnn ken joke ami lus boon companions. Sir George 
g vc the name ol Giugcituil to tlu* godmother, the godmother gate it to the 
priest, and the priest to the son and heir ol the house ui Stables , who ofteu at 
school and college gave it to the devil, with luuny strong expressions very if re* 
verent to the horse, .Sir George, and all parties unuerned except— the Kiug. | 
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Hope still enchanted, smil’d, and waved her golden hair, 
although many men at that age possess a foresight which is 
Something 1 like prophetic strain. 

In short, the peer had never imagined that his elder nephew might die 
without completing his Lordship’s plans. But that young gentleman, to 
the confusion of all those plans, was wrecked with his tutor in a felucca, 
on tho coasting voyage from Genoa to Leghorn, 

And his last sighs came bubbling up in air. 

On receiving this melancholy intelligence, Lord Stare wrote to George 
Arcot in India, acquainting him with his brother’s death, and desiring 
bis immediate return to England. The young man, with his wife and 
lamily, obeyed the summons. He was reconciled to his uncle; but 
having, as we said, a strong understanding, he refused to give up the 
Company s Civil Service, and live as his uncle’s acknowledged heir and 
dependant. He left, however, his eldest son, Walter, under his Lord- 
ship scare and control, when, after a two year’s residence in England, 
lie returned with his wife and younger children to Madras. There Mr. 
Auot remained till he had realized a large fortune, and sat for two or 
three years at the Council of that Presidency. About the beginning of 
last November he took a final leave of his friends in India, and, in the 
month of February last past, set foot again on the shores of England, 
with a constitution unimpaired by a tropical climate, and a large experi- 
ence of Indian affairs. 13 

From Walter Arcot , Esq., at Oxford , to Robert Little era ft. Esq., 
Civil Service , Madras , to the care of Messrs. Curry and Co. 

My nr. Ait RonritT, Christ Church , March* 1, 102/>. 

I 11 vvr. at length seen my family, whom \ ha\e dreamed and thought about, 
dav by day, ever since I was eight years old. On the 15th of last month, the 
Duchess of Athol landed my father and mother, Francis and Emily, at Ports- 
mouth, alter a good voyage of four months fiom Madras. On the following 
day, we all met at my uncle’s house m St. James’s Square. T confess that for 
t lie first time m my life l understood what people mean when they complain 
of feeling nervous. To he introduced as a stranger to your own family, is a 
\ cry solemn ceremony. My sister Emily was only six, and Frank only four 
' (nrs "hen my father left me eleven years ago under the charge of Lord 
1 tare, f could not know, but I had often fancied to myself, what suit of look- 
ing beings my brother and sister were. Of my father and mother 1 was quite 
"iic that 1 had a most distinct recollection. 1 remembered my father as a u iy 
large, and, when I first caught the idea, as a very handsome man, whom l was 
afraid of all the morning, and used to plague and play with all the evening. 
My mother appeared in my memory as a person who used to take me out in 
t <* carnage, send me out of the room, prevent me fiom eating as much as L 
iked, ^nd desire me to go to bed before l was sleepy; and yet with so much 
nndness, that I remembered her with extreme affection. My father’s corre- 
spondence had strengthened my esteem and love for him, and my mother’s shot t 
and kind postscripts, containing, it is true, little more than a blessing for me, 


Wt, iere must ta ^ e l*ave to remark on the superiority of truth over fiction. 

at a structure of fable might be raised on this short and hasty sketch ! A 
pro cssed novel-writer might scratch his head with as much perseverance as a 
mer at an empty rabbit-hole, but would fail of putting together such an admir- 
able frame ol probabilities. 
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and a slight allusion lo 1.or own weak health, had supported in their full force 

the soft but lively feelings 1 entertained towards her. 

On the (lay before they were to reach Ixmdon, I got leave from the Dean to 
be absent for a week, diove Costar’s red coach up to Henley, got off at the 
Gloster Codec House at four, and sat down at Stare House to a solitary Seven 
o’clock dinner. I had no appetite, in spite of the divine afflatus of the coach- 
box and a boring horse for tv\o stages, that nearly pulled my arm off. lhe old 
London housekeeper bad be. self officiated as cook; the butler gave me a bottle 
of claret from my favounte but of 1»15; all in vant; although I drank, I did 
not taste it. After the table was cleared, l became so fidgetly, that having sat 
on every chaii in the loom, tried to read the Courier and Ilarnette VVilson, I 
ran out and made my way to Drury Lane, where I fust discovered that it was 
one (.’dock in the morning, and the house shut. 1 hurried back to bed, but 
could not sleep. Sometimes L dozed a little, started at the sound of a passing 
carnage, and thought that they were come. !\ly last pimp at such a delusion 
placed me upright on the floor, with my arms extended to meet the paternal 
embiare of Wilcox the butler, who condescended to the duties of valet, and 
came at ten o’clock to offer Ins assistance at my toilette. He was so astonished, 
that he spilled the hot water m the sliav mg pm and scalded his foot ( 'atclnng 
up Ins foot, and with a suppressed oath, the old man said, “ What ! Mr. Walter, 
walking in your sleep! You know. Sir, your room opens on the gallery; 
you ’ll tumble over into the hall, Sir ; lor ( lod’s sake — 

“ No, no, Wilcox,” and I laughed heartily, “ that ricketty hackney-coach, 
which jumble*? along as if the wheels had the rheumatism, woke me out of a 
dream, winch had just brought four smoking posters and my father and mothei 
lo the door.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Wilcox, ‘‘ take my advice and don’t think about them till 
they conic. I wonder if Miss Kmily will recollect 111 c. Y our thinking will 
not make their horses go faster, although it may make your turte go slower. 
Besides, Sir, Mis. Arcot may not be well enough to come on to-day, and with 
that he left the loom, and mo, for the fust lime, awake to the possibility of a 
disappointment. Post-hour came, but no letter, which set me at ease on 
this head. 

The morning dragged heavily along, ns if the hours had exchanged their usual 
mode of travelling for a stage waggon. 1 strolled about, met several people 
whom l knew, went into the British ( Jallery, looked at the pictures without see- 
ing them, ordeied a new saddle at Peat’s," and returned home at six o’clock. 
About an hour afterwards, ’ my uncle’s carriage came sweeping round the 
comer of Yoik-streot, and m a few minutes moie I had supported iny mother 
from the carnage-door to the library. 1 shall say very little about our meeting, 
which indeed was very silent, but endeavour to give you an account of my 
thoughts and feelings when I could first think and feel what was passing around 
me. I soon learnt that personal intercourse is absolutely necessary to the sup- 
poit of our affections m their full strength and freshness. T used to believe that 
I felt all that a son and brother could feel for the nearest and dearest relations; 
but 1 am now com inced that healing and seeing are two senses not to be dispensed 
w ith at any time of life, and least of all in childhood, in chenshing our affections. 
Had t lost a member of what l may now call our family circle before we met, I am 
sure that my grief would not have been so acute, as it now would be, after a 
personal acquaintance of only four days ; so great a change has been wrought 
in so short a time. I am almost ashamed of the former state of my heart. My 
love for my family was like an underground-spring, creeping slowly, silently, 
and unseen through the pores of tin 1 eaith. Our late meeting has broken up 
the surface, and the springs of affection have leapt foitli into life and light, 


3 It must be observed, that the young gentleman calls Lord Stare his mtcle, al- 
though he is, in tact, his great uncle. The intei mediate link being out of the way, 
Lord State pielened being addressed by the mote vouthful term of relationship. 
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lapid and deep. How can I cease to regret the eleven years through which the 
imprisoned stream has laboured on so lazily ! 

I could not help laughing to find myself remarking the personal appearance 
of my family, with infinitely more interest and nicety than I ever Aid that of 
the most remarkable individual. 1 never stared so intensely at the King or the 
Duke of Wellington, as when t fixed my eyes on my father and mother, Frank 
and Emily. My memory had served me faithfully ; my fancy had played me 
some tricks. My father, I believe, is very much what he was when he left me, 
and yet I think, which is not a bull, he must he a good deal changed. His 
features, if I am not mistaken, are grown stronger ; his light brown hair grizzled, 
and quite thin and grey upon the temples ; and there is a hardness in the out- 
line of his whole figure which did not belong to the image that I had retained 
of him. The expression of his features is unaltered, but more marked. Time 

an excellent artist; lie brings out a man’s character at every touch. My 
mother, without doubt, is sadly changed. I was greatly shocked at her appear- 
ance. There is a waxen yellowness m her skin, and a faint but fixed colour in 
her cheeks, which too plainly indicate her wretched state of health. She must, 
indeed, have been beautiful ; but agitated and fatigued as she was when we first 
met, her looks were almost ghastly. Emily is delightful. Most absurdly I had 
fancied that she must be something like me, and could never conceive how my 
nmgh phiz could, by any modification, be made into the face of a pretty giri. 
Time is not a fresher or fairer complexion than Emily's among “ the ldur-eyed 
myriads of the Noith,” nor a nobler figure among the sunny daughters of the 
South. “ Tncessu patuit dea,” that is, 1 should know her any where by her 
walk. As for Frank, he is a very fine lad ; but l have found out already, that 
In* lias impudence enough for the bar, and 1 must do him the justice to add, 
spmt enough for any thing. 

Your cousin Louisa (Emily is now writing to her) knows us all, and will fill 
u]) my sketch of the family picture. I am desirous that persons, of whom you 
will hear so much m my letters, should appear to your imagination in shapes 
somewhat resembling reality. It is unfortunate that you could not reach 
Madias just before, instead of just after they left it. 

After parsing four days m town, during which time the shortnes.4 of our per- 
sonal acquaintance was quite forgotten, 1 returned to Oxford, and am again 
where the porter, at Tom-gate, first directed you, No. 4, in Peckwater, 4 first 
door, up one pair of stairs, to the right. 1 was rather lucky m being absent from 
College about the time of a most facetious row, in which I should certainly have 
been engaged, and perhaps more prominently than any body else. The Dean 
had complained of the men, who visually go out with the hounds, lounging about 
College in their scarlet coats. By some misunderstanding it was supposed 
that the colour was thenceforward prohibited. Red is the livery of anger. 
Every follower of the hound and lioin was scandalized at a supposed attack 
upon the gaiety of the field. Speedycut declared, that the Dean would go to 
chapel m beaver, before he should desert lus colour or hunt in blue, green, or 
brown. From passing a jest, they went on to play a practical joke. A man 
" ‘tli a putty kind of face, and with a paint-pot m liishand, was seen to come 
into College just after dusk, and to skulk out again as fast as he could. The 
next morning the doors of the Dean and Canon.*, were discovered in the blush- 
ing uniform of the chase. The Regius Professor of Divinity thought that lus 
professorship was at an end ; the last day at hand, and the sun turned into 
blood ; for not only were his door-posts besmeared, but the brush had passed 
over his windows. Great was the consternation of the Dons. 4 The gates were 
closed; the Dean had the mep into the hall, and said a few words which had 
belter been unsaid. At night, therefore, the rage of the red fiction blazed out, 


4 The name of one of the quad tangles at Christ Church. 

3 A name usually given by undergraduates to heads and fellows of colleges, tutors, 
piofessors, and persons of authority at both imiici sides. 
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and expired in a bonfire of doors, shutters, deal-tables and wash-hand-stands, 
built upon a base about fourteen feet square. It was raised, lighted, and per- 
mitted to bum itself out without any apparent human agency, after all authority 
was asleep. The town supposed that the College was on fire. A cry of distress 
went forth from the windows of Christ Church, which looked upon Oriel and 
into Bear-lane. But the cause was soon explained. Nothing followed these 
paint-pot and pyrotechmcal facetue ; the Caracas who conceived the one, and 
the Congreves who planned the other, being unknown. You will see by the 
newspapers which I send you, that a boy has been accidentally killed at Eton 
by a fall while fighting. lie was a \ery nice little fellow, whom every body 
speaks well of and regrets. But it is to be hoped that a mere accident, however 
distressing, will not, in the first moments of alarm and excitement, be made a 
plea for putting down the most harmless way of settling boyish squabbles. The 
attempt would cause much mischief, and fail of attaining its end. The boys, 
from fighting within bounds, would remove the scene of action to some remote 
spot, open to the intrusion of snobs and rail's, who would aid or oppose, but 
certainly brutalize the sport. If, however, you could prevent the lads of West- 
minster and Eton from using their lists, as they must sometimes quarrel, they 
would take perhaps to the foreign fashion of the knife. 

With the packet of newspapers I send you some books : among them are 
the ‘Meniousof JIairiette Wilson,’ and Campbell's last new poem of‘Theo- 
<lnc.’ Who that admirtffc Campbell, can read Thcodric without sorrow? It is 
a melancholy proof, that the mind grows bald as well as the head. Let us hope 
that lus fancy nas only been moulting, and that she will sboitly wing her way 
on pinions of fresh strength and blighter lines to her old heights, and soar 
abm o them. Among many other lines of the like kind, are the following, of 
‘‘ingnl.it simplicity— 

And with hei handkerchief, and both hoi hands, 

.She hid her face ami wept. 

But loi enticisui on ‘Thcodnc,’ you will find both fun and justice in ‘Black- 
wood's Magazine and in the ‘ Edinburgh Magazine/ a puff of faint praise, 
just as much as the bad lungs of the ‘ Edinburgh ’ are now equal to. 

The ‘ Memoirs of Harrietle Wilson ’ consist of four numbers, of a most infa- 
mous, stupid, and \ulgar work. 1 send it to you, that you may satisfy your- 
self of its extreme stupidity, and hand it o\or to the custos of your Hookah. 
The writer has prostituted the English language as much as her own person. 
Putting aside the absurdity of the title-page, ‘ Memoirs of Others by llerself, ' 
you will constantly meet with a recurrence of such phrases as, “lie looked as 
though,” &.c. Iler filthy and degraded mind is exposed in naked dance befoie 
the public — exhibited figuratiyly, as the Empress Theodora used to appear m 
ihe Theatre of Constantinople. She is now married to a man of the name of 
Botch ford or Hochfort. Iler ieal maiden name was Dubouchet. She is one of 
a family, another branch of which are decent bourgeois inhabitants of Lausanne. 
Her mother used to get her living in London by mending silk stockings, and 
our heroine, it is said, was seduced by a butler who brought his master’s 
cast-off hose to be stitched up again fordispla) at the sideboard. Tlie sale of 
this book has been large and rapid, beyond all precedent ; equally to the dis- 
grace of the public and tin* publisher. There is but one excuse for tin; pur- 
chasers. The work lias some degree of that interest which belonged to the old 
Greek comedy. The old comedy, gross and rude as it was, excited curiosity, 
by holding forth on the stage real characters and ieal names; and so does 
Iiamotte W ilson. The only tolerable thing m the book is the introduction of 
the Duke of Wellington, in his ribbon and garter, as a rat-catcher. Indeed, if 
it be true, it was the act of a rat-catcher to pass from the presence of his King 
to the lap of a prostitute. Mighty as his military achie\ements undoubtedly 
have been, acute as his mind unquestionably must be, yet the Duke has a rat- 
rutclung appearance, lli^ head is large enough for a body twice as large as 
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that wind) it stands upon ; as if a great intellect had been roughly formed, f and 
for want of being well finished and fitted together, had been put into an incom- 
pact case. Yet Ilarriette owns her gratitude to him, and a hundred’ others, 
whom she exposes to ridicule, degrading herself below the nauseous wretches 
who parade their sin and misery about the streets, — the disgrace of their own 
^ex, and the reproach of ours ; who make us weep that such things should be 
women. 

The Chancellor, by refusing an injunction against the piracy of Don Juan, 
has secured an unlimited circulation for these Memoirs in every possible form ; 
thereby applying the boundless power of his court of equity to the spread of 
iniquity, and bringing the aristocracy of the country into contempt with the 
lower orders of people. 

[must finish my letter in haste. T have got a wine-party to-day; and my 
servant has this instant told me that [ have no claret. Gentlemen Commoners, 
you know, se/on les regies, must gi\e claret ; therefore I must go forth to buy 
or borrow without loss of time. \Ve shall drink the health of the Chancellor 
oi the Exchequer with four tunes four, and wish that the fifty per cent, which he 
lias taken off the juice of the grape, may be added to the worth of his own life. 

Yours, most sincerely, 

Walti.u Aucot. 


Miss Ahcot to Miss Louisa LittiXcratt. 

M\ nr aii r.si Loi St. James's Square, March 3, 1825. 

« # -fr # * A + 

My introduction into England was under a fall of snow, the first I recollect 
to haw semi in my life. The idea is exceedingly ridiculous of a great girl of 
Mwinteen, standing foi an hour at the window , and staling at the flakes tum- 
bling m )a/y confusion fioni the dirty clouds on the dirtier streets But it 
melted as it fell, and lent no disguise to the filthy blackness of Portsmouth. 
Nothing lias struck me so much as the duty and shabby appearance of every 
tiling in England. The objects of nature and art arc equally dismal. The 
dusky led houses, like unwashed coppei-coloured Indians, the smoking chim- 
neys and wintry skies, the dark fallow lands and bare fields, intersected with 
black and leafless hedge-rows, but, above all, the inky mud of the streets, all 
contrast so strongly with the dazzling whiteness of the Madras buildings, the 
cleanly diyness of the Esplanade and roads in and about the Presidency, and 
the brilliant luxuriance of Indian vegetation, that 1 can hardly understand why 
I'ngland should bo so famous for its high cultivation and universal cleanliness. 
( \ itainly, March is not the gayest month of the year. We shall see how’ tilings 
will look in May. Every thing on shore, however, is delightful, after a long 
sea voyage. After the* incessant noise of a ship, it is a luxury to sit alone in a 
room, where little is to be seen and nothing to be heard, and be quiet — to be 
ml, in shoit, of the creaking of coidage, cleaning of decks, the clamour of the 
crew and passengers, and all the horrid sounds which belong to a sea life. I low 
< harming it is to be relieved from the close stowage of an Fndiaman, in which 
you cannot leave your cabin without popping your nose against a passenger ! 
lb be able again to walk on the steady earth, and no longer reduced to the 
necessity of receiving civilities from men, the very sight of whom is a complaint 
of the eyes — Oh! the mere recollection of a Welsh Lieutenant of Native 
Lav airy-, who used to offer me his arm, when the ship would coquetti'-My hold 
her head on one side to the freshening wind, makes me shudder. Eigure to 
yourself a man about six feet two inches tall, shoulders high and narrow, arms 


® We cau assure our readers, that the early part of Miss Arcot’s letter contains 
onlv vows of eternal friendship for Miss Littleci aft, which yountr ladies invariably 
make as spinsters, and break as matrons ; a must affectionate description of her bro- 
ther Walter ; and a report of Mrs. Arcot'* health, and of Dr. Warren’s opinion upon 
bn case. 
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and legs long and lanky, and hung loosely on his body, like the limbs of a 
scaramouch. ()n the top of such a person, imagine a small red face, with a 
nose like a tomata, and a pair of eyes like a feiret’s, looking forth from an unin- 
terrupted circle of carroty hair, equally frizzled above his brow and below his 
chin. His razor, like a North American settler’s, only clearing a space suffi- 
cient for a free circulation of air, and laying in store of food. This exquisite 
Dragoon soon became a complete nuisance to me, be was so unceasingly civil. 
Kvery day, from the time we left Madras, till we reached the Cape, Mr. Jdnes 
Llewellyn (leaver (such was bis name) never failed to, ask if Miss Atcot had 
ever been in Wales ' which was sometimes vaiied to “ Has Miss Arcot been vp 
Snowdon Although, from our first mtioductiou, l had told him that I quitted 
KngltUid at live ycais old, never till he reached the Cape did he cease to plague 
me mid every body else with bis hopes that the Duchess of Athol would finish 
her voyage by St David’s Day, with offers of tickets for the Welsh ball, if there 
should be one, with bis praise of Welsh pedigrees, Welsh leeks, and a society 
with an unutterable name. At the Cape, Lieutenant Llewellyn Cleaver was 
silenced for the rest of the voyage by the following incident; I tell it you, as 
nenily as possible, in papa’s wools: — 

Mr. Cleavei had been descanting to a Mr. Havencrop, a young civilian, on the 
ninsluoom growth of Knglish families, and bad got as far as the eighty-fourth 
geiieintion of a M eLli descent, which was to close at about the bundled and 
sixty-filth degiee in him soli, when his exhausted listener inti i posed a leinatk, 
saying, “ that he believed the oldest family in \\ ales was extinct.” “ \\ Inch?” 
inquired the Lieutenant. “ The last of them,” answered his companion, “ was 
Goat, Hilly Coat, ApCoat, who sailed with Madoc , 7 the first convict, for North 
Ameiica.” The Lieutenant’s face blackened, and his red hair grew 7 redder, like 
the sun in an annular eclipse. “Sir,” rejoined Cleaver, “ theie is one Knglish 
family, of long pedigree and long ears, which will never he extinct while you 
so worthily lepresint them — the asses, sir ! ” Thereupon, the civilian, who had 
boxed Ins way up to a lngli reputation at Hailoyburv, knocked down the Dra- 
goon. My father and otlieis interfered, and it was arranged that the two oppo- 
nents should have a meeting m due foim at the Cape. The ladies were kept in 
ignorance of tins little demelt till it was all over; hut we were aftoiwards told 
that the Welshman could scarcely restrain his terrible threats before us. The 
heroes, on the next morning after they i cached Cajio Town, went out with their 
seconds, to a piece ot giound concealed from observation by a wood. Tt was 
settled by the seconds, that Mr. Cleaver and Mr. Uavencrop should he placed 
hack to hack, that each should walk six paces, turn and fire. Die civilian 
stopped out steadily six times m advance, and facing light about, discovered 
the Lieutenant speeding far away out of shot, towards a cattle-shed, and fol- 
lowed closely by Ins second, a slioit fat Suigeon’s Mate, puffing after lum. The 
Dragoon, pursued by the Doctor, reached the shed, turned, and stood at bay; 
swearing that he would shoot Ins friend and pulsefeeler, if lie stirred another 
steji. Iho Doctor, how evil, who lead military courage as well as medical skill, 
leaped in upon and disarmed the Dragoon; and the Lieutenant still obstinately 
refusing to stand lus ground, his second asked and obtained leave of the other 
party to chastise his principal m his own way. Poor Mr. Cleaver was conveyed 
hack to Cape Town an undistinguishable mass of bruises, insensible to shame 
and cveiy thing else. The helpless man, however, was leseived for happiness 
at last, with something more compassionate than a Surgeon’s Mate, lie was 
scarcely visible during the rest of the voyage, and nobody spoke to him ; hut I 
see, by this morning’s paper, that he found' one friend in the ship. The Post 
tells us that Mrs. Shotbolt (who was one of our passengers, anil for six months 

7 For Madoc, sec a poem of tlmt name )>v l)r. Southey— a sort of metrical gazette 
in Wank verse, reporting the pmceedings and condition of the first comicts sent to 
Ameiica, vyith a sjmiious date giieu to it, at ome to confuse the facts, nuzzle the 
leader, and please the Welsh. 
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he disconsolate widow of the Collector of Travancorc) gave her hand on Tues- 
day Inst, to Jones Llewellyn Cleaver, Esq. of Llanrwynn, Caernarvonshire ; 
late of the Regiment of Madras Native Cavalry, is very judiciously sunk.« 

1r * * * * * ♦ * 

Papa begs that you will tell Mr. Littlecraft, that he has been too short a time m 
England to have made any observations, or learned any thing worth writing 
about, lie goes into Dorsetshire to-morrow. 

I blush to send so short a letter, so long a distance, to my dearest Louisa, but 
she will readily forgive her truly aifcctionate friend, 

Emily Arcot. 


the: storm. 


The sun went down in beauty — not a cloud 
Daikencd its radiance, — yet — there might be seen 
A few fantastic vapours scattered o’er 
The face of the blue heavens — some fair and slight 
As the pure lawn that shields the maiden’s bosom, 

Some shone like silver, — some did stream afar' 

(Faint and dispers’d) like the pale horse’s mane 
Which Death shall stride hereafter, — some were glittering 
Like Dolphin’s scales — touch’d out with wavering hues 
Of beautiful light, — outvying some the rose, 

And some the violet, yellow, and white, and blue, 

Scarlet, and purpling red. 

One small lone ship 

Was seen, with outstretch’d sails, keeping its way 
In quiet o’er the deep, — all nature seem’d 
Fond of tranquillity, — the glassy sea 
Scarce rippled, — the halcyon slept upon the wave, 

The winds were all at rest, — and in the East 
The crescent moon (then seen imperfectly) 

Came onwards with the vesper star, to see 
A summer day’s decline. 

The sun went down in beauty, — but the eye 
Of veteran seamen trembled, when they saw 
A small, black, ominous spot, far in the distance ; — 

It spread and spread — larger and dark — and came 
O’ershadowing the skies, — the ocean rose — 

The gathering waves grew large — and broke in hoarse 
And hollow sounds, — the mighty winds awoke, 

And screamed and whistled through the cordage; — birds 


* We aie obliged to make another larqc omission. If the Editor were hononml 
b) many female correspondents, liovv easily, how delightfully, how quickly, would 
c«eh Number be filled ! 
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That seemed to have no home, flocked there in terror, 
And sat with quivering plumage on the mast,— 

Flashes were seen,— and distant sounds were heard, 
Presages of a storm. 

The sun went down in beauty, — but the skies 
Were wildly changed.— ft was a dreadful night 
No moon was seen in all the heavens, to aid 
Or cheer the lone and sea-beat mariner— 

Planet nor guiding star broke through the darkness • 
But the blue lightnings glared along the waters, 

As if the fiend had fired his torch to light 
Some wretches to their graves;— the tempest winds 
Having came next, and in deep hollow' sounds, 

(Like those the spirits of the dead do use 
When they would speak their evil prophecies,) 

Mutter d of death to coine, — then came the thunder 
Deepening and crashing, as 'twould rend the world, 

Or as the Deity passed aloft in anger, 

And spoke to man — Despair. 

The ship was tossed, 

And now stood poised upon the curling billows, 

And now ’midst deep and watTy chasms (that yawn’d 
As ’twere in hunger) sank; — behind there Came 
Mountains of moving waiter, — with a rush 
And sound of gathering pow'er, that did appal 
'Hie heart to look on; — terrible cries were heard, 
Sounds of despair, — some like a mother's anguish, — 
Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute joy— 

Music, and horrid mirth (but unallied 
To joy) — madness might be beard amidst 
The pauses of the storm ; and when the glare 
Was strong, rude savage men were seen to dance 
In frantic exultation on the deck — 

Though all was hopeless. — Dark ! — the ship has struck, 

• And the fork’d lightning seeks the arsenal— 

"Pis fired ! — and miith and madness are no more. 

The black skies, 

Shocked at excess of light, return’d the sound 
In frightful echoes — as if an alarm 
Had spread through all the elements,— then came 
A horrid silence— deep— unnatural,— like 
The quiet of the grave. 

Madras. 
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CURIOUS LITERARY DISCOVERY RESPECTING THE ORIENTAL 

origin of Parnell’s hermit. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — Like your Correspondent Nemo,' “I am an Englishman not at 
all interested in Indian aftairs, excepting so far as it regards the general 
extension of literature and liberty throughout that vast country. ’ Yet 
ardently desiring such an extension, as highly conducive, or rather, in- 
dispensable, to the process of human improvement, I feel a satisfaction, 
as by this time your complaining Correspondent has, probably, felt, in 
the mode you adopt to promote that important object. You will, I 
trust, like a skilful physician to the body politic, continue to administer 
the utile dulci , in proportions suited to the constitution and the varying 
condition of the patient. 

They must be, iudeed, most fond and unreflecting admirers, not to say 
blind idolaters, of things as they are, who can promise themselves the 
perpetuity of a system which imposes on every British-born resident in 
India a necessity to subscribe slave , as Milton defined a submission to 
church authoiity. No; the time is arrived, when “every thing must 
be discussed,” as Burke complained in his degenerate days, when he was 
earning a pension, deserved by his great talents ; yet poorly obtained by 
Ins courtly application of them. Surely, thou, justice aud reason will 
at length pievail in the contest with power and privilege, “ a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished,” and which a publication liko youis, ap- 
pears eminently calculated to promote. At such an auspicious period, 
alien longo post tempore vemt liber tas , what documents will he 
more valued by those, for instance, who would justly appreciate the 
deservings of an Adam, or an Amherst, a Spankie, or a Fergusson , from 
a people over whom the influence of their stations or their talents had 
been extended, than by such relations as are preserved in your volumes? 
and which, however minute and personal they may now be considered, 
"ill then, for those very qualities, be justly regarded as more authentic 
and satisfactory. 

Yet while performing these duties of first necessity, your seasons of 
relaxation will not, I trust, be unfrequent. Lord Coke, I remember, 
while puisuing his profound investigation of the Forest Laws, digresses 
itito the /Eneul, to recreate himself, as he expresses it, by a ramble 
among Dido's deer. Thus you will, I am persuaded, sometimes gladly 
break aw r ay, with your readers, from the inhospitable wilds aud perplex- 
ing mazes of Anglo-Indian politics, to “haunt the sunny realms” irradiated 
by the charms of British poesy. Under this expectation, and especially 
as my subject is quite Oriental, I am induced to offer you some account 
ot a discovery I very lately made, respecting the origin of a poem so 
deservedly popular, as to be found in almost every collection of English 
verse. 

I allude to the Hermit of Parnell, whose poems were first published 
by Pope, in 1721, two years after the author’s death. To Parnell, the 


1 Oriental Herald, vol, iii. p. 
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invention of the story, as well as its poetical ornaments, had, I believe, 
been generally ascribed, till Goldsmith wrote the lite, prefixed, in 1773, 
to an enlarged edition of his poems. From Pope, in Spence’s Anecdotes, 
Goldsmith relates, (and the opinion is adopted implicitly by Johnson,) 
that “ the story was written oiiginally in Spanish, whence, probably, 
Howell translated it into prose, and inserted it in one of his letters ” He 
adds, that “ Dr. Henry More, in his Dialogues, has the very same 
story; ” and that he had “ been informed by some that it is originally of 
Arabian invention.” 

Of this supposed Spanish or Arabian origin I know nothing; and, as 
will presently appear, Howell professed to be a transcriber, and not a 
translator : but I have very lately read the story in a Latin work of pole- 
mical theology, written by Thomas Bradwardine, Confessor of Edward 
111., 'who attained the title of Doctor Profundus , and died in 1349, 
aged .5 9, a few w’eeks after he had been consecrated Archbishop 'of Can- 
terbury. Chaucer, his contemporary, though very much his junior, de- 
scribes him by name, in the Nuns Priest's Tale , as the great theologian 
of his time. His work, which W'as first printed in 1618, under the care 
of that accomplished scholar, Sir Henry Savile, is entitled, ‘ De causa 
Dei contra Pelagium.’ lie introduces the story (I. i. c. 31.) where he is 
discussing the difficulties in the administration of Divine Providence, 
professing to borrow it from a writer of the former century. 

This was Jacobus de Vetriaco, a cardinal, as I learn from a life pre- 
fixed to his Ilistoria Orientate s et Occidentalism 1597, which contains 
some interesting accounts of the topography and ecclesiastical state of 
Palestine. It is his only work in the British Museum. This Cardinal 
flourished under the Emperor Frederic II., and died in 1 ‘244. I was 
surprised and disappointed, after a toleiahly attentive examination of the 
Historia , to find nothing concerning the Eremite and the Angel , though 
the author describes the vaiious monastic orders in Palestine, and the 
condition of hermits. The MS. work may have been mutilated between 
the age of Bradwardine and the date of the printed Ilistoria ; or he may 
have referred to some work of that wiiter which w'as never printed, 
perhaps to a collection entitled in the Life, Epistolarum ad diversos . 

Bradwardine, however, having quoted Boctius dc Consolations Phi- 
losophice , immediately adds the story of the Hermit, of which I shall offer 
you as literal a translation as will express the author’s sense, so far as I 
ran ascertain it; subjoining the original for the satisfaction and amuse- 
ment ofyourself, and any of your readers, who may have leisure to culti- 
vate ancient learning, amidst the various attractions of modern literature. 

“ To tire same purpose. is the narration by James of Nitri, concerning a 
certain hermit who was vexed by blasphemous suggestions, till he began 
to question the equity of God's judgments, since he permitted the wicked 
to prosper and the good to be afllicted. To whom w r as sent from the 
Lord an angel in a human form: “ Follow me,” says he, “ and thou 
shalt discern the secret judgments of God.” The hermit then accom- 
panying him to the house of a woithy man, who entertained them at 
night with the most coin toons hospitality, he purloined their host’s cup in 
which he greatly delighted, and hestow-ed it on a wicked man who ad- 
mitted them the second night. But after they had been most kindly 
treated by a benevolent host on the third night, in the morning he 
drowned his servant by throwing him off a bridge. Having been enter- 
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aineil by another good man with the like hospitality, on the fourth 
jVdit, lie killed his infant, whose screams would not suffer them to 6leep. 
J’lu* hermit, having witnessed such deeds, would have parted from his 
•mnpanion, who thus addressed him : — “ I was sent to thee from the 
[ j0 rd, that I might reveal his hidden judgments. Our first host de- 
lighted too much in that cup, which I took away for his good, and 
bestowed it on our wicked host, that lie might receive his present reward. 
But I drowned the servant of the third, because he had purposed in his 
he art to kill his master on the morrow. Thus l preserved the good 
master from death, and the wicked seivant from the crime of murder, 
so lightening his punishment in hell. As to our fourth host, before he 
had a son and heir he was abundant in alms-giving ; hut since that son 
and heir was born to him he has withheld his hand. 1, therefore, re- 
moved him from the temptation to avarice, and transferred to Paradise 
the soul of the innocent.” * 

l have also read this story in a paiaphiastic form, with some varieties, 
and one shocking interpolation, as published in 1652, probably the date of 
jt* first appearance in English, in a small 4to,, entitled, ‘ Certain Con- 
ceptions or Considerations of Sir Percy Herbert, upon the strange change 
of people’s dispositions and actions in these latter times it occupies 
from pp. 220 to 230. The substance and language of this English nar- 
, alive, which is not acknowledged as a quotation, Howell copied in a 
letter ‘ To my Lord Marquis of Hertford,’ and published, probably, 
soon after the date of the volume 1 have mentioned in a^i early edition 
ot his E\)ii>t<jhc-llo-Eliuiue. In his eleventh edition (1754), I find the 
story introduced us “ an excellent passage, which a noble speculative 
knight (Sir P. Ileibert) hath in his late conceptions to his son.” Be- 
sides transpositions, and some alteration of the circumstances, as Brad- 
uai dine, after James of Nitri, allotted them to the four days, there is 
the following addition : — 

The fifth day they made tow ards a great rich town ; but some miles before they 
came to it, thej met with a merchant at the close of the day, who hatl a great 
charge of money about him ; and asking the* next passage to the town, the young 
man put him m a clean contraiy way. The /. Inchon tc and his guide being 


• Ad hoc faeit similiter, quod narrat Jacobus de Vetriaco, de quodam ller- 
mita spintu aggros so blaspliemue, in tautum quod coeperat cogi tare jiulicia Dei 
justa non esse, eo quod malos prosperari perimttit, et bonus afiligi. Cui Angelus, 
m specie homims missus & Domino ; Sequere, inquit, me, et videbia judicia Dei 
ucc ulta ; quem cum secutus fuisset ad domum cujusdain bom viri, eis tota nocte 
lame hospitalitatis ofliciis exhibitis, furatus est siyphuiu bospitis, quem maximft 
diligebat, eumque cuidam maligno, qui cos sccuuda nocte cxceperat, erogebat : 
Tertiaserb nocte it benigno hospite sunt benignius hospit&ti, cujus fatnulum 
mane de quodam ponte precipitans submergebat ; et quarta nocte si bono simi- 
liter beu^ recepti, filium ejus parvulum vagitantem, nec eos dormire siueotem 
ocndit. (jm’bus visis lleremitas volenti eura dimittere, ita dixit j Kgo sum 
missus tibi Domino, ut occulta ejns judicia tibi prodam. Primus ergo liospes 
nostcr niims dileverat ilium scyphum, ideoque pro bono 6uo abstuli sibi scyphum, 
illumque donavi hospiti nostro malo, ut mercedem suam recipiat in prKsenti. 
Tertn verb fainulum submergebam, quia iu corde suo firmavit dominum suum 
die erastma occidisse, sicque bonum dominum .1 niorte, et malum fainulum ab 
homieidio operis pneservavi, ut ille in inferuo mitius puniretur. Quaito autem 
liospes priusquatn paberet filium et liseredem, largus elecmosjnas faciebat ; sed 
nato sibi fibo et hserede inanum retraxit, (^uare et ab eo causain avaritiae abstuli, 
et in paradisum attuli aniinam innocentis.” — Thomtr Hradivardxna de Causa l)e i 
t ontra Ptiagium,— Opera et studio lion, Saviln. Loudon, 1M8. (1. 1. c, 31.) p. 281. 
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come to the town, .at the gate they spied a devil, who lay as it were cenlinel, 
but he was asleep. They found nUo both men and women at sundry kinds of 
sports, some glancing, others singing, with divers sorts of rev ellings. lhey went 
afterwards to a Convent of Capuchins , where, about the gate they found legions 
of devils lading siege to that monastery. 

At the conclusion of the Angel’s denouement, we arc informed that 
the merchant is inis-dirccted, that lie may avoid a band of ruffians pre- 
pared to rol) and murder him ; that the “ great luxurious city is so much 
at Lucifer's devotion, that he needs but one single centinel to secure it, 
and even he may safely sleep upon his guard.” On the contrary, to the 
“ monastery inhabited by so many devout souls,” iti vain “ hath he 
brought so many legions to beleager them— for they bear up against him 
most undauntedly, maiigrc all his infernal power and stratagems.” You 
will probably join me in a conjecture, that “ the fifth day ” was an inter- 
polation by a Capuchin ; or Sir Percy Herbert might be a duteous son of 
the Mother- Church, and offer this'nid, how ever slender, to her reputation ; 
which, in 1652, was rapidly on the decline in England. 

The interpolation of the “ great rich town,” with a devil-centinel 
11 at the gate,” and “ legions of devils about the convent,” is not to be 
found in the Divine Dialogues, (Ed. 2. 1713. pp. 165 — 16R.) where the 
story, though with some variations, is much nearer to Bradwardine than 
to Sir. P. Herbert. Dr. Henry More, the learned atithor of the Dia- 
logues, from Ins own theological pursuits, could scarcely fail to be ac- 
quainted with the Causa Dn contra Pclaguun ; and whoever reads the 
Hermit, as I have lately done, with the Divine Dialogues before him, 
will, I believe, agree w ith me, that Parnell was chiefly, if not entirely in- 
debted to them (rather than to Sir P. Herbert’s Conceptions , or to the 
very early relation by the learned Archbishop) for his knowledge of a 
story, which it cannot be easily denied, that he has amplified and adorned 
with singular felicity. 

N. L. T. 


ON THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY. 

Stern school of Zeno, he one poet’s inind 
Steeped in thy loie, as in the Stygian flood 
'Ihe son of Thetis : thy imperious mood 
Charms like the spell that bind the serpent-kind, 
Our bent to ill restraining ; sole designed 
To w'ork the lofty soul to thoughts of good, 

Which else might, by some weaker force withstood, 
Commit all laws and precepts to the wind. 

Raised by thy influence, the flame of life 
Burns pure, and casts around a steady light. 

By w hich we shun the dusty paths of strife 
Where other mortals toil in evil plight, 

Choosing the track with fieedom’s blessings rife, 
And verging slow to death’s all-shrouding night. 


Biox. 
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company's monopoly. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — Thanks to the publication of the Oriental Herald, the people 
of this country are beginning to open their eyes to the misgovernn)ent of 
the East Indies, by the Honourable the Court of Directors : and it is a 
curious exemplification of the shortsightedness of mortals, to observe 
how strikingly the evils intended for you rebound on your persecutors. 
Had you been allowed to remain, your writings would have been read 
by our countrymen in India, and have produced a partial alleviation of 
their sufferings ; but by sending you to England, the opportunity is afforded 
you of conferring still greater benefits, by the attention which they must 
secure from your countrymen at home. The advantages arising to both 
countries from this publication must be veiy great; and it may be some 
mitigation of the injuries sustained by the Editor, to feel that through his 
means greater good may attend millions than falls to the lot of one man in 
a century to be instrumental in obtaining. 

In the four preceding Letters, which you have been so obliging as to in- 
sert I have endeavoured to prove the exaction entailed upon this country 
by the Monopoly in Tea ; 1 and although I cannot take credit to my humble 
efforts for the alteration, it is neverthelevSS true that the East India Com- 
pany have condescended to put up half a million more of Congou Tea in 
their sale of December last. If the readers of the Oriental Herald will do 
me the favour to refer to a former Letter, they will find 1 asserted that an 
inc reased declaration of one million per quarter would not bo more than 
equal to the demand, and that a comparatively small decline might be 
expected in the price. The increase of half a million this quarter has had 
little or no effect on the market, which plainly shows the scanty supply 
hitherto afforded by the Company, and the necessity of compelling them 
to increase the quantity still further. That I was not far wrong in my 
estimate of their enormous profits, is proved by their having again re- 
duced the putting-up price; plainly intimating that they can afford it for 
less, hut altogether nugatory in its effects upon the sale. Can any one 
he deceived by .such a system of charlataneiie except the Board of Con- 
trol ? for whose meridian I suppose this notable device was intended as 
a blind. The Honourable Members of the Board of Control, I dare say, 
imagine that the declarations of the East India Company are the result 
ot the deep cogitations of the Directors ; whereas, God help them ! they 
know very little of the matter, — and how ‘should they ? Look over the 
list, and with the exception of one or two, their engagements in business 
or habits of life appear at complete variance with the duties they have to 
perform. The Editor has favoured his readers with “ A Day at the East 
India House” with the Proprietors; what an intellectual treat would a 
Day amongst the Court of Directors afford! 

Hut I must revert to the immediate object of* this Letter, in which l 


See Oriental Herald : Vol, i. p. 586, Vol. ii. p. 58, 408, Vol. hi. p. 218. 
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shall endeavour to show that, if the Company’s charter has been a serious 
evil to the people of this country in the tax of about two millions sterling 
per annum, taken from their pockets upon the article of Tea, it was 
equally a millstone round our necks in cramping the exports of our manu- 
factures, until the opening of the trade. 

A few extracts from Parliamentary Papers will clearly establish this: 


Exports to India, years 1 

1810 | 

1x17 

1 1818 

1 i8iy 

1 1820 

| 1821 | 

1822 


' 1817 ] 

1 H 18 

| 1819 

| 1820 

| 1821 

| 1822 | 

1823 

Calicoes, White, Pieces 1 

252m 1 

938 m 

227 im " 

1875m 

3837m 

5802m | 

5661m 

Printed | 

908m 


4159m 

3099m 

7512m 

1 9H74m 

8918m 

Muslins, White, yards 

1(>2m 

1529m 

234dm 

1530 m 

2746m 

4110m 

6050m 

Cloths, Woollen, Pieces 

H83 

48 (»d 

, 8741 

7520 

15918 

25182 

21334 

Stulh, 

911 

1902 

1 4092 

5200 

32902 

19632 

13557 

Flumiel 

•lorn 

99m 

1 171m 

35 m 

88 m 

188m 

165m 


In the above extract I have affixed the letter m , to express thousands. 
And after the attentive consideration of the extraordinary increase of our 
exports, let any one peruse the evidence of the Directors before both 
Houses of Parliament, when they were opposing, by every means in their 
power, the opening of the trade; and then judge for himself what reli- 
ance can he placed in their knowledge of the resources of the country over 
which they have so long exercised misrule. There is little doubt, tliat 
our exports could even now he amazingly increased, it the unjust restric- 
tions and shackles of these monopolists u[K>n their own countrymen and 
the natives of India were removed ; but in the same measure as the East 
India Company opposed the opening of the trade to our manufacturers, so 
will they oppose eveiy attempt to benefit India, upon which the increase 
mainly depends. It is fmther to he remmked, that of the export of the 
above articles, few, of any one, and none of the three first, were ever 
attempted by the East India Company. So much for their wisdom as 
merchants; and if they are incompetent to discharge their duties as 
“traders,” for the exercise of which their charter was at first expressly 
granted, how infinitely short must they fall of discharging their duties as 
the “ rulers ” of so vast an empire ! To enumerate instances of their in- 
competence in both would he endless; hut I cannot omit one striking 
proof of their ignorance in mercantile allaiis: 

Until within a few years India has always been supplied from China 
with tutenague, with which to make their brass cooking-utensils. The 
acuteness of pri\ ate traders discovered tliat spelter, or zinc, J was pre- 
cisely the same as tutenague. About four years ago a small quantity was 
first sent out ; and this year the export will amount to above 8000 tone, 
value about ‘250,000/. After the piivatc traders had been reaping a 
golden harvest for about two years, the East India Company’s buyer 
awoke fiom his lethargy ; and an advertisement appeared for tenders at 


s It is rather singular, that although we have the ore of rinc as abundant, 
fuel cheaper, and labour not much dearer than in Germany , the English manufac- 
turers should hitherto have been unable to compete with the German in th* price 
of rim* ; for whilst the price here is 4-1/. per tun, it can he bought in Germany at 
-0/, per ton. I cau only attribute it to the heavy protecting duty of 28/. per ton 
on the importation of foreign /me, which prevents competition. The difference 
must < xivt hi the process ; tori under* taud the English manufacturer does not 
obtain more than u remunerating juice at 4-1/. per ton , but lhn> cannot long 
remain so. 
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the moment that spelter had risen enormously. The consequence was, 
that the East India Company paid 39/. 10s. per ton for it, — a higher 
price than ever had, or has ever since been given ! It is reported that 
the export was suggested to the East India Company before any private 
traders embarked in it, but declined. So much for their enterprize ! 

If the Court of Directors are deficient in all the requisites for fair 
mercantile competition, they or their higher servants are by no means 
so in taking every mean advantage, which their exclusive privileges throw 
within their power; and the mention of a few instances will beamusing: 
As managers of the imports of private traders, they are not content with 
charging a heavy pert eniage, varying from one and a halt to tour per 
cent., according to the article, but they also exact one quarter per cent, 
under the bead of fees. To what purpose this is applied I never could 
learn. That it does not go to the clerks,' who have all the trouble, and 
to whom no private trader would grudge it, is certain; and I should be 
glad if any of your readers could give us information as to its use. Their 
charge of one and a half to four per cent, is solely for receiving and 
paying over money, and is chargeable whether the goods are allowed to 
pass through their sale, or sold by private contract. They charge rent 
immediately after the ship begins discliaiging ; and although they take 
sometimes three weeks to get the goods out, the owners must nevertheless 
pay rent from the time they begin to unload her. On the arrival of the 
goods in their warehouse, they are taken out ol their packages ; and, in 
the case of piece-goods, they modestly appropriate the trunks, and 
wrappers of bales to their own use; and if the owner wants to export 
his own goods, after once they aic opened, he must pay the Honourable 
East India Company for fresh trunks and new wrappers, charged at a 
most exorbitant price. I can give no other name to this than robbery, 
as to the importer, and a heavy exaction upon the exporter. 

If a trader wishes to inspect his own goods, he must pay 3 d. to 6 d. 
per package, every time lu* looks at them ; the buyer that goes to exa- 
mine them, when put up for sale, imut give, each time he goes. Is. : and, 
after having bought them, must pay Is. to 25. Gd. per package, lot- 
wioncv, for taking them out of the warehouse. 

The importer pa>s rent until the prompt day; the buyer afterwards: 
and so heavily does it fall on Nome articles, that an instance occurred of 
good', which sold for ‘20s. being chargeable with 19s. readout of it, after 
being kept in the warehouse only four or live years ! ! When the East In- 
dia Company were the exclusive importers, they allowed goods to remain 
almost nnv length of time free of rent ; but now that private traders im- 
port (with the exception of tea) infinitely more than the Company, the 
rent commences immediately. Those readers, unacquainted with com- 
merce, cannot have an idea how heavily these vexatious extortions fall, 
nor how much of the trade lias left this country in consequence, and gone 
to foreign [>orts. 

In what relation they stand to each other, 1 know not, but the East 
India trade is burthened by another chartered company, styling them- 
selves the East India Dock Company, who obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment to compel all ships trading to the East Indies to discharge in their 
Docks, for which they formerly charged 12s. (id. per ton register, but of 
which they now return 2s. (id. per ton, if the owners do not load the 
ship outward in them. The West India Docks never charged so high 

r 2 
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a sum per ton, and since their charter expired it is much less: while 
they will unload a vessel in as many days as they take weeks m the East 
India Docks. Every other charge was proportionally high; btit lh 1 con- 
sequence of its being discovered that the Act only compelled owners to 
take the ship into the East India Docks, but that they might convey 
their goods by lighters to any other approved warehouses, a great many 
merchants availed themselves of this saving clause, and then the Gentle- 
men Directors of the East India Docks thought proper to reduce some of 
their rates. Thank heaven, this gucvance will die a natural death in a 
very few years ; for our ministers are too wise to shackle commerce with 
any more of these harpy companies. * 

In conclusion, 1 have only to observe, that the trade to the East Indies 
1ms risen to its present importance, not by the means of the East India 
Company, hut in spite of it ; and that its further and almost infinite ex- 
tension is sure to follow the abolition of their charter. As that period, 
however, is somewhat distant, let us hope that Parliament will prepare 
us for the meridian blaze of this sun of our commerce, by a curtailment 
of the chartered abuses which now obscure its beams. 


NOTE or THE EDITOR. 

We arc gratified at the testimonj home to the utility of our labours, even at 
this earlv period, by our intolliguit ( orrespondent : and we feel persuaded, that 
the powerful assistance rendered by the exposure of (acts like those contained in 
his previous articles on the Tea Monopoly, as well as in the present, must con- 
tribute essentially to dispel the ignoianee and delusion that so generally prevail 
on the subject of hast Indian affairs. Let him but persevere in his useful expo- 
sure of the thousand abuses to which this overgrown monopoly has given rue- 
he may always rcl\ on our zealous co-operation, and he will deserve the thanks 
of his fellow’-coimtijmeii in addition to the consolatory approbation of his own 
conscience. 


AN INDIAN NIGHT AND MORNING. 

Til r Moon was daihly shrouded, — chilling rain 
Fell on the glow with melancholy sound, — 

The Jaekall’s pieicing cry, — the voice profound 
Of Ganga’s rolling wave, and shrieks of pain, 

Came on the midnight blast! — Hill, vale, and plain, 

Wei e in impenetiahle gloom o’ereast; 

Save when the fitful meteor glimmered past. 

Or the blue lightning mocked the drear domain ! — 
l.o ! what a glorious change ! 'Hie lining Sun 
Sheds his reviving beams ! The fragrant bower, 

Hinging with morning hymns, — the stately tower, — 

The hepherd’s quiet home, alike have won 
1 1 is smile of light and joy. Fair Nature’s dower 
Of beauty is restoied, and Pleasure’s reign begun! 

D. L. ft. 

i This bonnet was written at llhaugulpore, in the East Indies, on most 
resplendent morning, which succeeded a night of tempest and gloom. These 
sudden < linages of weather ate very Irequcut in India, particularly towards the 
commencement or close of the rainy season. 
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LETTER FROM BOMBAY, ON THE CONTROVERSY RESPECTING 
THE KNGINEEU CORPS O*' THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sin, — It is amusing to observe Candidas sneering at Cato’s style of 
writing, and to be enlightened by the following beautiful lines, taken from 
one of his concise and comprehensive paragraphs: ‘‘Cato (says Candidus) 
seems entirely to have forgotten, that by the new arrangements, another 
Colonel is to be added to the Engineer Corps, 1 to share those emoluments 
he mentions ; and which, be it known, will come out of a fund entirely 
belonging to the other branches of the service, and from which the present 
Colonel has received his, although the corps did not contribute towards 
it till of late, and then only about one-fourth of what the other branches 
do.” Elegant composition ! admirable logic ! severe criticism ! alas, 
poor Cato ! all the world must pity you. To be sure, In v JiSTio ator has 
given C \N did vs a few awkw ard facts ; and I, Mr. Editor, with your 
permission, will convict C \ndidus of publishing the thing which is not. 

If I comprehend the meaning of the above admirable inorceau from 
the refulgent epistle by Candidus, it is this — That the Colonels of 
Engineers are paid a share out of the oft-reckoning fund, equal to the 
share of the Colonels of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, to which fund 
the Engineer Corps do not contribute in the same proportion as the 
Aitillery, Cavalry and Infantry. “ Be it known,” then, that not one 
birthing is contributed to the oft-reckoniug fund (as it is still called by 
the East India House Military Secretary) by any one individual in the 
Honourable Company’s Military Service ! Facts are stubborn things; 
ami this is an undeniable one. 

Formerly, certain stoppages were made fiom the Indian soldicrs’pay, 
to pi o vide them with clothing. The money thus produced was called 
“The Off-reckoning Fund;” and the surplus cash, after paying the 
Hothiiig expenses, was divided among the Colonels of Regiments. But 
tlie stoppages from the Indian soldiers’ pay have long since been discon- 
tinued ; and the Honourable Company now give the Colonels ol Regi- 
ments a sum equal to that which the former off-ieckoning lund produced. 
Why then does the India House Military Secietary still call the donations 
liberally given by the Honourable Company to the Colonels ol Regiments 
an off-reckoning fund ? — Why are not the Colonels of Engineers entitled 
to shaie the bounty of their employers equally with the Colonels ol the 
Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry?' — And why, Master Candidus, do 
) on publish the tiling which is not, tending to injure a body ol men who 
never injured you ? 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to thank C iro for bis able and disinterested 
exertions, in favour of the three Engineer Corps: the best proof I can 
give him of tbe truth of his statements is, that His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Government here, have reported to the Court 
of Directors the impossibility of earning tbe new regulations, regarding 
the Engineer Corps, into effect, from a want ol officeis, and particularly 
of field-officers. Three field-officers were required by the Commander- 

1 From one Colonel added to the Corps., subtract one Major taken away from 
the borps, ami hoe uianv livid- officers arc aided, Mr. Camudi " : 
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in- Chief a short time ago, and there was not one to send. There are 
now seventeen Infantry officers executing Engineers’ duties ; t$n are 
required to take charge of the Sappers and Miners from the Infantry 
officers; three Engineer officers were a few dayssince taken from executive 
duties to go on service, and no one to supply their place ; three officers 
are allowed by the Couit to be absent on leave in Europe, and not one is 
away from the Corps ; and there is not an officer to assist the executive 
Engineers, who have provinces of several hundreds of miles in extent 
under their superintendence, and who have applied tor assistance and 
not one to relieve an officer in case of sickness, or any other emergency. 
If fifty officers were added to-morrow to the present strength of the En- 
gineer Corps, there would he full employment for the whole of them. 

The urgent demands of the public service for Engineer officers has 
induced the Commander-in-Chief and the Government, to solicit the 
Court of Directors, in the strongest terms, to augment the Engineer 
Corps; and they have recommended a greater increase of the field-officers 
than even Cato proposed — but of course it is the height of presumption 
in the Honourable the Governor, His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Members of the Council, to pretend to know the wants of 
their own Government ! The Military Secretary sitting at a deskin 
the India- House, must unquestionably be a far better judge of what is 
required, than the gentlemen above named on the spot ■ ■ they, indeed, 
can only sec with their eyes, and hear with their ears; but the Military 
Secretary has resources within his own mighty mind, soaring above facts, 
ocular demonstration, and hard-earned experience. 

It the Members of the Court of Directors, and the Members of the 
Board of Control, would take the trouble to read the despatches sent home 
by this GoAornment on the subject of augmenting the Engineer Corps, 
and he not blinded by gaibled extracts from them, made by any prejudiced 
or bigoted India-House Secretary, then they would know tile tiuth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Through your kindness Mr. Editor, and the publicity of your excellent 
Journal, facts, which designing people haA r e long been able to conceal 
from those in authority in l.eadenhall-street, wil’ by degrees be brought 
to light. As C no well observes, “ Can it for a moment be imagined, 
that the Court of Directors should, year after year, distribute prizes to 
those Cadets w'ho have distinguished themselves in their academical stu- 
dies, publicly telling them that they will be posted to the Engineer Corps 
as a reward ior their talents and industry, if the Court did not conscien- 
tiously believe they were conferring a high reAvard ( ” 

ffhnt the reward is somewhat T\itny in its operations, will appear 
from the following iact: — I.icut. Col. Brooks, the Chief-Engineer, has 
been loity-iive years in the sen ice, and is iioav sitting at the Military 
Board, Avith his Excellency the Commander in Chief, the Commandant 
ot Artillery, and three officers of Intantry, — all of them far junior to him 
in the service; and yet the Chief-Engineer is the A\ r or$t paid officer of 
the Military Board. One of the Infantry officers of the Military Board 
is, indeed, junior to the three senior Captains of the Engineer Corps ; 
and the present Colonel Commandant of the Garrison is also junior in 
the service to die three senior Captains of Engineers. 

„ lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Bomluiv, Sept, 25, 1824. 


Fact, 
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ON THE SHAKESPER1AN ROpK BRIDGES LATELY INTRODUCE!.) 

INTO BENGAL. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — Having observed your critique upon the Shakesperian Rope- 
Bridges, I wish to call your attention to the real merits of so ingenious 
an invention. 

A model of the first bridge thrown over the Berai Torrent in Bissen- 
pore, is now at the house of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce in the Adelphi, which I hope you will have leisure to inspect. 
Mr. Shakespear has the merit of erecting the first of these bridges in 
India, at his sole risk and expense. Lord Hastings, Sir E. Paget, ami 
several General Officers and Engineers gave the plan their decided 
approbation *, and the Government adopted it. The first bridge having 
stood the test during a season of unusual inundation, others have been 
erected. The elKciency of the department over which Mr. Shakespear so 
ably presides, is best proved by the celerity and rcgulaiity of the Dawk, 
exceeding all former example, and in a country intersected as India is 
with rivers and deep ravines, frequently impassable during the rainy 
masons. The simplicity and portablcness of the llope-Biidgc will render 
it a valuable means of conveyance at all times, and in war, it will prove 
a serviceable appendage to our Indian army. 

I could refer you to the highest testimonials in favour of this ingenious 
sliucture fiom the best judges of its utility, and it has been pronounced as 
unique by the first authority in this country. As a fiicnd of Mr. Shako- 
spear, 1 cannot allow your remarks to pass unnoticed ; and I rely upon 
your candour for the insertion of this reply. Whatever pride may attach 
to the Post Master General, results from a conscious feeling that the 
important duties of his office are discharged with zeal and assiduity, 
"ith advantage to the Government, and, 1 will add, with distinguished 
credit to himself. 

“ Pal mam qui meruit ferat." 

1 am, Sir, your humble servant, C. B. 

London, Feb. 18, 1825. 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

M e are not among the number of those, who, having stated one view of a sub- 
ject would deny to others the privilege of stating an opposite one. We leave this 
unfair and unhandsome practice to the authonties in India and their abettors. 
We adhere, however, to our former opinions, not from obstinacy, but from a 
conviction of their general accuracy. Our Correpondent lias stated his. Here, 
few persons will, perhaps, take the trouble to compare them. But in India, 
where Mr. Shakespear’s real merits are better known, the valuable will he easily 
separated from the worthless parts cf his pretensions : and his new turbans, 
belts, badges, and rope-bridges, will be each estimated as they deserve. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE PATRIOT HAMPDEN. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

^iR, — I am induced to offer you ( verbatim ct literatim ) an original 
letter in my possession, (which there is no reason to suppose was ever 
printed,) because I am sure that the name of John Hampden will be 
acceptable to yourself and to a large proportion of your readers, both 
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Oriental and European. It serves also to show that, in his military ca- 
pacity, he was regarded as much more than merely the colonel of a 
regiment. It is remarked, indeed, by Dr. Towers, (Brit. Biogl IV. 436.) 
that “ his activity and courage in the field, and his wise and spirited 
councils on the operations of the war, rendered him so formidable a rival 
of the Earl of Essex, that it was thought, had he lived, that Parliament, 
who were greatly dissatisfied with that nobleman’s conduct, w'ould have 
taken the command from him and made Hampden general.” Hume, 
also, not usually extravagant in his praise of anti-royalists, says, of 
Hampden, that”" his valour, during the w'ar, had shone out with a 
lustre equal to that of all the other accomplishments by which he had 
ever been so much distinguished.’ 1 

No year is affixed to the date of this letter, hut it must have keen 
written in 1642, just aftet the battle of Edgehill, which was fought on the 
23d of October, and in which Hampden appears to have had a coiri- 
mand. Vicars, an earlv and a very quaint chronicler of tho civil War, 
published in 1644 his ‘ Jehovah Jiieh, God in the Mount, or England’s 
Parliamentarie-Chronide/ On the battle of Edgehill, (p. 194,) he de- 
scribes " Colonell Hampden” as leading a “ brigado of the army,” which 
appears to have conducted “ the artillery and ammunition,” when, fall- 
ing in with “ the enemies horse,” under Prince Rupert, “ he gave them 
a stop.” Again, (j>. 214,) on “ the bloody bickering at Brainford,” 
Nov. 12, 1642, this chronicler relates how im that noble and right Chris- 
tian Souldier Colonell Hampden , being somewhat neare at hand, and 
hearing such hot pelting, came and joined his regiment with that other 
which was fighting, being Colonell Hollis , his regiment.” 

tl But he did not live,” says his biographer, Towers, before quoted, “ to 
reap the toward of bis valour, or to restore his country to the enjoyment of 
that lihei ty winch he so ardently patronized and promoted; for he was 
tftken off by a mortal wound, which he received in a skirmish with 
Prince Rupert, at Chalgrove-field, in Oxfordshire.” Me was seen, 
“ conti ary to his usual custom, to ride off the field before the action was 
finished ; his head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his horse’s 
nock. Next day, the news ai rived that he was shot in the shoulder with 
n brace of bullets, and the bone broken. Ilis w'ound , after occasioning 
him to linger six days in exquisite pain, put a period to his life the 18th 
of June, 1643.” 

It is extraordinary that among the very large collections of original 
letters in tho British Museum, written by Hampden’s contemjjoraries, I 
have not been able to discover one of Ins autographs . 

OtIosus. 

The Original Letter. 

Gentltmf.v 

The army is now at North Hampton : moving every day nearer 
to you ; if you disband not wee may he a mutuall succour each 
to other: but if you disperse you make yourselves & y r country 
a pray. You shall lieare daily from 


North Hainpt • 

Oetoh . 31. 

[On the Envelope.] 

For my noble friends Colonell Bulstrod 
Tyrrell Captainc West or any of them. 


Yo r servant 

J. Hampden 
C aptaine Grenfield Captain 
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JNQVIBY RESPECTING THK WORK OF TWO MOHAMMEDAN 
TRAVELLERS, AND RABBI BENJAMIN OF TUDELA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sm, — T am not acquainted with any publication so likely as the Ori- 
ental Herald to afford some information which it would gratify me to 
obtain. 1 therefore ask your permission to propose an inquiry to yourself, 
or to any of your readers who may have occupied their leisure among 
the literaiy antiquities of the East. 

There was published in 1733 a volume now before me, entitled, 
1 Ancient Accounts of India and China, by two Mohammedan Travel- 
bus, who went to those parts in the Ninth Century: translated from the 
Arabic, by the learned Eusebius Renaudot. With Notes, Illustrations, 
and Inquiries, by the same hand/ 

Renaudot was an eminent member of the ‘ Society of Jesus/ who 
died in 1720, aged 74. His proficiency, His truly laudable purpose, and 
tire reputation which he justly acquired as a cultivator of learning, 
especially the Oiiental, are thus described by one of his biographers : 
( Xouv. Hid. lhst. 1780, viii. 84.) 

11 sc eonsacra d*M>ord aux langues Orientalcs, et il ('tiulia ensuitc les autres 
langucs ; on pirtendtju’il cn p»ss£dmt jusqu’k dixsept. Son dessein ctoit de faire 
scrurses (‘onuoissanre-. a puiser duns les sources primitives les W>ril<5s de la reli- 
gion. Li* grand CofOnt iivoit coneu le dessein de rFtablir cn France les itnprcs- 
en langues Orientates . II s’dcldrcssa M’Ablu'* Renaudot, commc h. l’homme 
le plus capable dc seconder sos vues ; umis le mort de ce grand ininistre priva la 
patne de ee nouveau service qu’il vouloit lui rendre. 

The French volume, which I have consulted at the British Museum, 
was published at Paris in 1718, and entitled, ‘ Anciennes Relations des 
Indes et de la Chine, dc deux Voyageurs Mahometans, qui y afferent 
dans le neuviemc siccle ; Traduites d’Arahc : avec des Remarques sur 
les piincipaux endroits dc ces Relations.’ 'This work purports to have 
been a translation from “ the original manuscript” found in the Comte 
He Seignelay's library ; the same, 1 apprehend, which Renaudot 
designs, when he refers in another place to ‘ MSS. Arab, in Bibliotheca 
Colhertina.’ That nobleman was the grandson of Colbert, whoso 
“ numerous collection of books” is said, in his Life , (1695, p. 224.) to 
have been enriched by “ Manuscripts out of Cardinal Mazarine’s 
Library.” 

Of this MS. the French translator says, that “ its age may be suffi- 
ciently ascertained by the character it is in.” He then proceeds, from 
circumstances which he regards as decisive, to assign its date to “ the 
year offheJ7<yVa 569, or the year of Christ 1173 /’adding, that the “two 
authors are more ancient, and that the two dates they give, — one of the 
year 237 of the Hejra , and the other of the year 254, — correspond with 
the years of Christ 851 and 867 about “ 400 years before Marco Polo.” 

Finding in this book many curious particulars, it was natural to 
inquire whether reference had been made to it as an historical docu- 
ment. Mosheim , twice at the commencement of his second volume, 
(Cent. VII.) refers, without expressing any historic doubts , to Eusebe 
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Renaudot in his * Relations Anciennes.’ De Pauw in his * Re- 
chcrchcs Philosophiques sur les Americains, 1768/ (i. 212.) describes 
* l’Aneienoe Relation de la Chine publiee par l’Abbe Renaudot/ as 
ascertaining the practice of cannibalism in that empire in the ninth 
century ; and adds, how that relation is confirmed by Marco Polo, by 
whom the manuscript could never have been seen. But, instar omnium, 
I find the historian of British India sustaining the reputation of the 
Relations Anciennes. Mr. Mill (Ed. 2. i. 355.) quotes, irom “ one of 
the Mohammedan travellers whose voyages are described by Renaudot/’ 
the account of a devotee who remained sixteen years in one painful pos- 
ture. Again, (p. 358.) he refers to the same work for an instance of 
Indian seJf-snerilice, w ith humble c rcu instances of torment. 

I will not, however, slight the maxim, audt alteram partem , but 
rather fairly bring before you a yet nnpiinted opinion, which, upon the 
whole, disparages the authenticity of the Relations Anciennes. It ia 
givon, as you will perceive, by a learned, hut certainly an acute and 
hesitating, rather than a fond and ciedulous, investigator of professedly 
ancient waitings. Among the valuable manusciipts contributed by Dr. 
Birch to the British Miueum, are the original letters of Anthony Collins 
to Des Muizeui , which 1 have before quoted. 1 From one of these 
letters, dated ‘ Baddon Hall, Feb. 28, 1718/ 1 copied tho following 
passage : 

Since I have been in the country, I have read over the ‘ Anciennes Relations 
ties hales et <le la ('lane, ile deter Voi/ageur* Mahometans, qui y allerent dans le 
, J m * siMe; traduites d'Arahc, with whieh I was not so well entertained us 1 
expected to be. They are not only jejune and dry relations , and a hounding in 
mistakes, but, I suspect, are either wholly, or in part forged. For, first, accord- 
ing to the confession of the Kditor, dans ceUes-ci it ref; ne an air dc simplicity qui 
n’rst pas oidtnaur pan/u les Onentaux. Secondly, both authors give an account 
of Christians who had been for some time established in China; of which the 
Chinese history is altogether silent, as the Jesuits and all the other Missionaries 
confess, who searched the Chinese history in order to verify the authority of the 
Inscription found under ground iu l(>2. r >, wherein was contained a relatiou of an 
ancient establishment ol Christian-, in China ; and which seems calculated to 
support that forged inscription. 

Collins refers, no doubt, to a relation given by the Jesuit Le Compte , 
which I find in his Memoirs and Observations on China, as translated, 
1607, p. 348. He there relates how, in the year 1625, some masons, 
digging near Signanfou , found a long table of marble, which time had 
buried in the ruins ol some building, or had hid in the ground, so that 
no remains of it were visible. On the top of this stone, there was a large 
cross handsomely graved, below which there was a long discourse in 
Chinese characters, and other letters, which the Chinese did not under- 
stand ; they were Syriac characters. Of this stone he adds, (p. 352.) 

“ the Bonzes , who keep it in one of their temples near Signanfou, have 
erected over against it a long table of marble every way like it, with 
encomiums upon the gods of tho country.” What the Jesuit has given 
as “ the substance of the inscription,” contains a theology conformed to 
the dogmas of papal and protestant churches, or what in conventional 


1 See Oriental Herald— Vol. ii. p, 25(5, 2- r >7. 
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Speech we call orthodox , together with an account of the tonsure, prayers 
‘‘ for the dead/’ and a hint at transubstantiation. 

Mosheim, I perceive, in the place to which I have already referred, is 
disposed to consider this inscription as genuine, and a proof that Chris- 
tianity was ieceived in China during the seventh century. One who 
feels any interest in the question may usefully consult his notes of refer- 
ence. It is surprising, however, that he should see no advantage derived 
to the Jesuits, from a fraud, if really such, which gave authority to the 
tonsure, soul-masses, and transubstantiation. Renaudot in * An Inquiry 
into the origin of the Christian Religion in China/ annexed to his 
remarks on the ‘ Relations Anciennes/ (pp. 83 — 113.) largely comments 
on the inscription, and maintains its authenticity, which is confirmed, in 
bis opinion, by the two accounts. The first (p. 42.) mentions Chris- 
tians, with <l Mohammedans, Jews, and Parsecs," as having perished, on 
the capture of Canfu, “ one of the most noted cities in China/' though 
it is added, that they “ were there on account of traffic." The second 
account (p. 55.) describes a conversation with the Emperor, who is 
acquainted with the principal characters of the Old and New Testament, 
lie even has an opinion (and this seems a staggering approach to the 
.marvellous) on the question concerning the duration of our Lord's mi- 
nistry, a subject variously understood by the ancients, and which in 
\ory modern times lias been treated most learnedly by Mr. Mann, 
of the ('baiter House, and since ably discussed in an arnica collatio 
between Archbishop Newcomc and Dr. Priestley. On the exhibition of 
a number of images, among which were Jesus upon an ass, and his 
apostles with him, “ He," said the emperor, “ was not long upon earth, 
seeing that all he did was transacted within the -space of somewhat better 
than thirty months.’’ I will not intrude upon your pages any further 
quotation from this volume, but rather indulge the hope of some informa- 
tion on the subject, which may either confirm or confute the sceptical 
suggestions of Collins. 

Yet give me leave to add a short inquiry respecting another work, 
whose authenticity has been also disputed. I refer to that small volume 
onginally in Hebrew, first printed at Constantinople in 1543, since 
tianslated into various languages, and very frequently quoted, — ‘ The 
Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, soil of Jonah of Tudela, through Europe, 
Asia, aud Africa, from the ancient kingdom of Navarre to the frontiers of 
China.’ lie is said to have “ begun his travels in 1160, and returned 
in 1173." I have before me an English translation in 1783, from the 
original Hebrew, by the Rev. B. Gerrans, a clergyman of the Church of 
England. In a prefatory dissertation, the translator concludes as to his 
author, from various incongruities which he describes, “ that it will be 
no unrtasonablc conjecture to suppose, that he never left bis native 
Tudela." Yet it is admitted that Benjamin was “ a celebiated Rabbi of 
the twelfth century r •/' and “ though we cannot consider him as an eye- 
witness of all w hich he describes, we must, however, consider him as a 
witness of what was said, of what was believed, and of what was read by 
the literati of those times ; and his book may be regarded as a choice 
fragment or extract of many books and relations, the greater part of 
which never came down to us." Can you, Mr. Editor, or can one of 
your readers, communicate any thing more satisfactory respecting “ Ben- 
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jamin of Tudeld,” arid sustain his disputed authenticity as a traveller, 
in propria perkond y “ froui the ancient kingdom of, NaY^f6 w tyx»the 
frontiers of China ?” N. L. T. 


NOT 13 OF Till; J-.DITOR. 

We beg to offer our acknowledgments to the learned and ingenious Author of 
the precedin'; letter, and to pledge oursehei to an early inquiry into the'sub- 
ject of his questions. We may embrace this opportunity of saying also, that wo 
shall he extieiudy gratilted by the occasional discussion of similar literary ques- 
tions in our pages, and icady on all occasions to take such part in them as thg 
extent of our information and means of research will admit. 


mary’s grave. 

Oji ! who has e’er bent o’er the newly- made grave, 
Where sleeps, on its pillow , the dust of the brave, 

Nor felt his eye swoln by the deep-seated tear, 

Though the bitterest foe of his life should lie thero ? 

How cold must his heart be, who heedless can tread 
On the hallowed remains of the once-revered dead ; 

But how much more embittered the grief of his soul, 
Who, while the big drops down his furrowed cheeks roll. 

Beholds the remains of the being he loved, 

Trom his keen aching vision for ever removed ; 

\Y ho placed his a flections, through life, hut on one, 

And feels that this hope of existence is gone. 

Thus len t thou, my Mary ! the star of my way, 
ihy light ever »hedding its rich beaming ray 
O’er the gloom of my path, until death swiftly came, 
With ruthless destruction, to quench the bright flame. 

Tn darkness thus left, I may wander alone ; 

But, alas 1 all the charms of the present are gone; 

Jhe thoughts ot the past yield hut sorrow and pain. 

And the future, no hope ot enjoyment again. 

Then, Grave of my Mary ! 1 ’ll seek thee alone, 

Till mine ashes shall mingle in death with thine own. 


J. D. 
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j.ettgr from a rengal officer, on the present state of the 

INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Bengal, October, 1824. 

I observe in your Number for February, 1824, under the head 
“Home Intelligence,” that you have taken a very erroneous view of 
the Indian army; and as it may tend to mislead parents at home, and 
induce them to send their children out into this service, and thereby en- 
tail misery and discontent upon them for the remainder of their lives, I 
think it absolutely necessary that you should be undeceived, that you may 
do the same to the English public, and save yourself from the curses of 
parents and their offspring. It is very true, as you have stated, that the 
Bengal army had long been suffering under an almost total stagnation of 
all hope of advancement, and in a state of mind fatal to the true interests 
of the Government and the happiness of the officers ; hut this state is far 
from being ameliorated by the new arrangements : it is, on the contrary, 
rather increased, and we are almost driven to despair. 

It is true that a few individuals have derived immediate benefit by the 
promotion occasioned by an increase of thirty-five colonels to the army 
and two captains to each regiment of the old system, but the rise to co- 
lonel of a regiment is considerably proti acted, as the retiring fund of 
colonels is so much reduced that they will now remain at the heads of 
their regiments, and nothing but death can give a step to the Line. We 
have no other increase of officers ; the additional captain to each regiment 
is taken from the lieutenants, and we have but ten to each regiment. 
How you could have been so far deceived as to have stated that every 
cadet, of each branch of the service, when he fust enters it, is within 
twenty-three steps of being a full colonel of a regiment, I am at a loss to 
conceive; the fact is videly different, he has twenty steps to rise in his 
regiment to the rank of major, and he has then to rise, in the Line, through 
seventy majors and seventy lieutenant-colonels, ere he reaches the head 
ot a regiment ; and I am thoroughly well convinced there is no ensign 
now in the service that can ever hope, under the present arrangement, 
to live to see that rank. 

1 have been twenty years in the sendee, and entered it when there was 
such a scarcity of officers that I joined my regiment 1.7th lieutenant ; yet 
1 w as, at the end of nineteen years, junior captain, after having seen 
eight regiments added to the establishment, and cannot even now hope to 
live to rise to the rank of colonel of a regiment. When the regiments were 
in battalions, if one battalion ivent on service, and the other remained 
unemployed, it still gave a chance of promotion to the whole, And thereby 
prevented the supersessions that must now take place in the unfortunate 
regiments that are, from distance, or want of confidence in the talents of 
tfieir commanders, kept in the background ; besides the jealousy and 
discontent occasioned by being superseded by officer, s, formerly in the same 
regiment, who were our juniors. If the arrangements had been carried 
into eftect by removing alt the officers of the army, and giving them their 
proper standing, it would have occasioned less general discontent ; but 
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still, as regards the rise to the rank of colonel, it would have been the 
same. 

I know not what can alleviate the feelings of despair which at present 
possess us, except a very large increase to the army, and which shortly 
must take place, if we ever intend to remain at peace in this country; but 
even that will he no consolation to the unfortunate wretches who are des- 
tined to enter this service after such increase has taken place. — We re- 
quire, Sir, veteran battalions to remove those unfit for the active duties of 
their profession, and who cannot be employed, yet keep those from the 
chances of the service who can ; and, also, that the vacancies in regiments, 
occasioned by those on the General Staff, should be filled up by supernu- 
meraries, and not oblige the unfortunate ones present with their regiments 
to do the duty of the absentees; every captain or subaltern of a certain 
standing is now obliged to do the duty ot three, four, and six oilicers, and 
those who are incompetent, from their standing in the service, to do the 
extra duty derive equal emolument, from the absence of the seniors, with 
those who are obliged to do it. — This plan would render the army efficient, 
and comparatively satisfied; cveiy officer would do his duty cheerfully 
and with zeal, instead of considering it an imposition and hardship which 
he has to get over in any manner he can. But this is not the only evil 
arising from the scarcity of officers; a much more serious one results from 
it; the Sepoys lose their confidence from the scarcity, and the majority 
being 60 young in the service ; this must lead to a want of confidence, 
on the pait of the officers, in their men, and you may fancy what an army 
must become, when thus constituted. 

In short, things are going on in such a state that, in a little time, dou- 
ble our present foico will prove insufficient for the security of our country. 
We are. fast sinking into dise.steem amongst ourselves and in the eyes of 
the natives, fiont an erroneous policy of degrading the army by every pos- 
sible means, i instead ot upholding this only source of our power in the East ; 
for though it is the interest ot the Civilians to decry the army and repre- 
present it as unimportant in the administration of this country, it is only 
the most bigoted ignorance that does not see and feel that our existence 
as a government, even for an hour, depends solely upon the power of our 
arms. The taleot attachment in the natives to our system of government 
may do to impose upon schoolboys, or a corporation of aldermen ; but ex- 
perience to the coeti arv, when it will he too late to remedy it, will one 
day lull with tremendous ruin on the heads ot our confiding masters. — 
The present expensive and uncertain war might have been avoided by an 
increase, which would not have cost above half of what has been, and 
must still be expended ere its termination, independent of the chances 
ot some others ot the Native Powers breaking out, which would show our 
weakness in a glaring light. 

This country requires a Governor of enlarged, liberal, independent abi- 
lities, such as the Marquis \\ ellesley or Maiquis of Hastings. Had the 
latter remained in the countiy for the next twenty years, with an increase 
of ten regiments, we should have remained in perfect peace, and rather in- 
creased, than lessened the respect of the Native Powers.-— But it would be 
endless writing upon the military arrangements and policy of this country. 

e must remain in the same state of degradation until the system of eco- 
nomy, carried to a certain extreme, shall show whether there is any spirit, 
as wadi ns ieeling, left in the Bengal armr. - - 

An Indian Oificer, 
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remarks on PROFESSOR lee’s vindication of his edition 
of jones’s Persian grammar. 1 

Tun vindication of Professor Lee of the eighth edition of the Persian 
Grammar of Sir William Jones, from the severe castigation inflicted on it 
bv the author of an article in the “ Critical Researches in Philosophy and 
Geography/’ has elicited, as was anticipated in the notice of this work/ 
a reply from the latter. This unknown but powerful antagonist, far from 
shrinking from the opportunity for argument afforded him by the Pro- 
fessor, embraces, with pleasure, the occasion which it presents for dipping 
into grammatical questions that appear to stand much in need of elucida- 
tion, and to settle which will do much to “simplify the thorny paths of 
Oriental grammar.” “ If,” he says, “ to make intelligible what has been 
hitherto obscure; to render attainable, to the unassisted student, what for- 
merly required the aid of an experienced teacher; to shorten the labour, 
by removing obstructions to the progress of the pupil, be ends worthy of 
pursuit and desirable of acquisition, to accomplish these have we steadily 
aimed in all that we have written.’’ 

In this point of view, the “ Remarks,” as well as the “Critical Re- 
searches/' will indeed he found of material service to the student of Ara- 
bic, as well us to the more advanced scholar, since they are well adapted 
to sweep away some portion of the rubbish witli which the grammar of 
that language has been encumbered by preceding writers, who have in 
numerous instances succeeded, but too completely, in adding difficulties 
tthero they existed, and in creating them where none ought to have been 
met with. Thus, in the rules lor the permutation of vowels, which are 
rendered so complex by their multiplicity as to embarrass the student at 
every step, we find no less than six of those given by Mr. Lumsden redu- 
cible to a single one, more simple in its enunciation than any of those 
which it is adapted to supersede. Other instances of almost equal simpli- 
fication might be adduced, but the subject is unfortunately too generally 
uninteresting to allow us to follow it into that detail without which justice 
could not be done to the clear and judicious method pursued by the author 
in defending his previous criticisms. 

In assuming these to lie “ a determinate personal attack upon himself,” 
Dr. Lee lias unfortunately been induced to carry into the controversy a 
spirit which is by no means adapted to assist in the inquiry after truth. 

1 lie learned Professor has even pursued this presumption so far, as to ex- 
press himself perfectly aware of the identity of the individual who had been 
long watching' for the opportunity of crushing him ; but we have reason to 
know, that in this he is completely in eiror, the epithets which he lavishes 
mi his supposed personal opponent being utterly inapplicable to the Writer 
nf the review complained of. To this gentleman it must, as he justly re- 
marks it ever will, be matter of regret, if, from a mistake as to personal 
identity, he may have been the innocent cause of another's hurt. His 
principal aim he declares to have been “ to inform Dr. Lee and the public, 
mat, it he could not edt< a correct edition of a grammar, he was by no 
means a fit person to be employed as editor of Oriental translations of thp 


i Glasgow, pp, 95. 


* Oriental Herald, iii. 263, 
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On the late Orders respecting 

Bible and that his “ attack” was consequently induced by z, regard to 
the best interests of the Bible Society and the causo of missions. 

On this portion of the subject it would be unluii to ofier any observation, 
since space <ould not be aflorded to the arguments and facts by w%h 
alone it could be de< ided. But we cannot refrain fioiu again expressingour 
pleasure at the appearance of interest excited by this philological contro- 
versy, an interest which it i^ to be hoped will continue to increase, f^id be 
spccessively directed to other Oriental languages, in which Britain sn^^ldat 
least rival, if not excel, her European neighbours. In this course offriepdly 
emulation, the w liter of the “Remarks” will not be found among the 
hindmost, since he proposes shortly to publish a Persic Grammar, in. which 
we trust that lie will meet with sufficient encouragement to induce him, 
as he hints, to pursue his career into the development of the principles of 
other Eastern tongues. To such labours his pievious productions prove 
him to be fully competent, and lead to the anticipation of works newly 
modelled, at least, and possessing as much originality as the nature of 
the subject will permit, and not entirely compiled from those of preceding 
authors. 


ON TlJE LATE ORDERS RESPECTING BREVET RANK IN THE 
INDIAN ARMY, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sir, — H aving met with several articles of interest to the Indian army 
in your valuable Miscellany, 1 am induced to request the favour of your 
insertion of the following remarks : — 

1st, The (Joint of Directors are probably not aware of the great super- 
session many ot their otliceis will sustain b) the late order they have 
sent out, and which has appeared in the Bombay Government Orders of 
September 1824, deterring the btevet rank of Captain until iifteen years 
after the date ot their commissions as Second Lieutenants, Cornet and 
Ensign respectively. Many ot the Cadets who went to India twelve or 
t hit teen yoais ago weie not promoted to Knsignoies, &c. until two or 
three years after tlieii landing in India, although “ de facto ” as much 
in the service ot their employers iiom the moment they set foot on ship- 
board to proceed there, as any officer of his Majesty’s service. Unless 
this order, therefore, he repealed, instead of superseding, they will he 
superseded by the King s officers tw’o or three years ; as well as by more 
fortunate individuals ot their own service, whom the late alterations have 
brought to the verge of promotion, in some instances, while those who 
have been twice the time in the service remain generally Third or Fourth 
Lieutenauts. 

‘2d, In any alteration that the Court of Directors should think it fit to 
make, regard should be had not to injure those officers who, having fil- 
tered their service under the existence of ditlerent regulations, have a 
right to expect tire observance of them to themselves. 

4d, I am induced to make this remark, because the Court have already 
once before akeied the ranking of their Cadets, from the date of the 
season of appointment, tp that of their leaving England ;.thu* depriving 
every officer, not then a Brevet Captain, of from upwards of a year to a 
year and a |j|lt s rank ; hut this new regulation defers it until an inde- 
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finite period ; it may possibly be seventeen, eighteen, or even nineteen 
years before some of the Bengal Cavalry Cadets of the seasons 1810 and 
1811 attain the rank of Captain by brevet ; and during the intermediate 
time, they will be every day superseded by those who have not Keen half 
the time in the service, but will unavoidably be more fortunate in get - 
ting the regimental promotion. 

4th, The leadihg principle of the Company’s service Has hitherto been 
understood to be, that a 'certain period of service shall put every indivi- 
dual upon an equality, so far as depends upon Government, and inde- 
pendent of adventitious circumstances ; but these repeated alterations are 
subversive of that principle, and make their service one of comparative 
advantage to one, and hardship to another class of their servants. 

5th, If the Honourable Court deem it expedient to assimilate their 
service with that of his Majesty, let the assimilation be complete ; not 
only in such particulars as are prejudicial to their own officers, and par- 
ticular classes of those officers. Let them rank as his Majesty’s officers 
do, from the period of their actually entering the public service : until 
such is the case, do not take from them the operation of rules under 
which they entered that service, and which only put them on an equality 
with King’s officers. At all events, if the Court determine that they 
shall rank only from the date of their first commission, let the operation 
of such a rule be suspended for two or three years, when it will not bo 
attended with its present hardship ; until it shall affect only those whose 
landing in India, and appointment as Ensign, Cornet, or Second Lieute- 
nant was contemporaneous, which has been the case with those who 
went out since 1814. Those of later years have, in some instances, had 
commissions of even prior date to their landing in India; but let it not 
prejudice those whose misfortune has been sufficient in being kept out of 
that rank long after their landing, from circumstances not depending on 
themselves. If any one whose perusal this should meet, will refer to 
some of the Cavalry Regiments of each Presidency (particularly to the 
4th Regiment Bengal Cavalry), they will be sensible of the great hard- 
ship that the army generally will sustain, and to obviate which, in some 
degree, the brevet was originally given. 

6th, So unequally as the Lieutenants of the Company’s army now 
stand, in different regiments, with reference to their actual period of ser- 
vice ; the practice of the Court should revert to the original regulations 
in use prior to 1820, as the only means of affording some relief to those 
who are unfortunate in their present standing, and who have enough to 
deplore in not being promoted by regimental rank, without the mortifica- 
tion of being deprived of the benefit of that usage which would prevent 
their being commanded by boys. The latter will have quite sufficient 
solid advantages, in coming into receipt of regimental pay and allow- 
ances as Captains, long before their seniors, without tlie invidious dis- 
tinction of being put over their heads by the operation of a post facto re- 
gulation. 

In the hope that the Honourable Court of Directors may become ac- 
quainted with the operation of this late regulation, and that if so, they 
will feel disposed to grknt the redress in their power, I have ventured to 
address you, and solicit you to oblige me by giving publication to this let- 
ter. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

F. 

Omental Herald, F«>/.r», 
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CONDUCT OF THE ADVOCATE- GENERAL AND THE BOMBAY JUDGES^ 
IN THE CASE OF MR. FAIR. , 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sir,— ] N the article on ‘The Bench, the Bar, and the Press, at Bom-> 
bay/ contained in your publication ior February, it is stated, that 
Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General, when directed by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, to conduct the prosecution ordered by the Court against; 
Mr, Shaw, for a contempt, not only refused to do so, but had accepted a 
retainer for Mr. Shaw, to conduct his defence, and had farther stated, ia 
reply to a question from the Chief Justice, that he did not “ consider 
himself, by any means, bound to proceed against those who might 
offend against the Court, unless specially directed by the Government .to. 
do so.” — If your information on this part of the subject be correct, it 
affords a more convincing proof, than any thing we have yet seen, of the- 
hostility of the Bombay Government to the Supreme Court, and that, to 
gratify their hostile feelings, they do not hesitate to sacrifice the pecuniary 
interests of their employees, which it is their bounden duty to protect. — \ 
You aie, no doubt, aware, that the Advocate-General, at Bombay, is the 
retained Counsel of the East India Company at that Presidency, and 
that a large monthly salary, as fixed by the Court of Directors, is regu*» 
larly paid to him from the Bombay treasury. It is also well known that 
the East India Company defray all Crown and Court prosecutions in, 
the King’s Courts in India; there being no fund upon which the Court 
could make an order for the payment of such expenses, as all fines im- 
posed by the Courts, in course of their judicial proceedings, are by 
law, the property of the Company. Now, as Mr. Irwin (another Bar- 
rister) is employed to conduct the prosecution instituted against Mr* 
.Shaw, by order of the Court, his fees in the cause must be paid by the 
East India Company, whilst their own retained advocate, Mr. Norton, 
(who would have conducted the cauhe without any fees, beyond the 
monthly salary of, I think, ‘2000 rupees, which lie receives from Go- 
vernment), is employed by Mr. Shaw, to conduct his defence ; and this 
has taken place under the eye of the local Government, and we must 
naturally presume with its sanction and concurrence. 

How tar it is competent for any Banister to refuse compliance with an 
order of the Judges, to conduct a prosecution in support of the dignity of 
the Court in which he practises, let the “learned in the law” determine; 
hut it is obviously improper, if not altogether illegal, for any Barrister W 
undertake the defence of a party, when he knows, that a client from 
whom he receives a monthly salary or general retainer, must hear all the 
expenses of the prosecution. I think, therefore, that Mr. Norton’s con* 
duct on the occasion, has been at least unprofessional, if not something 
worse; hut the conduct of the Bombay Government, in permitting such 
a dereliction of duty, when it rested with them to prevent it, is, if pos- 
sible, still more reprehensible. They well knety, that the expense of 
prosecuting Mr. Shaw', must he paid from the Bembay treasury, if any 
other than Advocate-General was employed in doing so; besides, 
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what can possibly tend more to shake the confidence of the natives of 
India, in the power of the King's Courts to protect them against oppres- 
sion, and afford them redress against the Company and their servants, 
than the proceeding in question ? A civil servant of the Company, com- 
mitting a violent assault on an officer of the Court, within its own walls, 
and when the Court was sitting; and the Advocate-General, the retained 
Counsel of the Company, and whose professional services are known to 
be at the disposal of the local Government, not only refuses to prosecute 
in support of the dignity of the Court, but undertakes the defence of the 
offending party. 

The line of conduct adopted by the Judge, in consequence of the 
misrepresentations contained in the Bombay Gazette, is not, I think, on 
a review of all the circumstances of the case, liable to the objections you 
have stated. 

There is nothing in the correspondence, quoted in the Oriental Herald , 
to show, that Sir Charles Chambers ever called on the Editor of tire 
Gazette for an apology; on the contrary, it appears by the corres- 
pondence published in the Morning Chronicle , of the 27th of January, 
that the call was made by Government; and it is of some importance to 
notice this circumstance, because such a proceeding on the part of Sir 
Charles Chambers, had it taken place, would have been inconsistent with 
the dignity of his situation, but there appears to have been no com- 
munication whatever on the subject between the Judge and Mr. Fair. 

That there are many wrongs for which it is difiicult to find a legal 
remedy, is no doubt true, and the wrong committed by the Bombay Qa~ 
zette against the Supreme Court, in misrepresenting its proceedings, is 
assuredly of that description ; for if the Court had adopted the course which 
you think they ought to have done, the evil would in all probability have 
been thereby rather increased than diminished. Supposing the state- 
ments that appeared in the Gazette to have been libellous, treating the 
matter as a contempt would have been an arbitrary mode of proceeding, 
as it makes the Court prosecutors, jury, and judges, in their own cause; 
and although they would have been legally right in doing so, yet the 
exercise of such a power is so much at variance with the spirit of a free* 
constitution, that I believe there will scarcely be found an instance of 
any British Court of Justice having adopted it in modern times, and it 
would now-a-days be quite impossible to reconcile the feelings of En- 
glishmen to the justice of such a proceeding. The Court might, no 
doubt, have proceeded against the Editor or proprietors of the Gazette, 
by information or indictment, but the expediency of that mode, I tliink 
very questionable, as the present state of the Bar at Bombay, where, 
as you observe, “ party spirit pervades every class of society/' would 
have given the accused (in a case where the dignity of the Court, and 
character of the Judges were concerned) advantages utterly inconsist- 
ent with strict justice, and would most likely have led to an acquittal, 
under the influence of those highly excited feelings which naturally bias- 
the judgment. I appeal to your own knowledge and experience, whether 
^uch a result might not have been expected, and what would then have 
been the consequence? The Bombay Gazette, supported and influenced 
M it is by a member of Government, avowedly hostile to the Court, 
would have gone on publishing libel after libel with impunity, and there 
would have been no means of counteracting the effect of^s miarepre- 

(J 2 * 
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sentations; for the Bombay Courier, being precisely under the same in- 
fluence and control, would nave either joined the Gazette in giving pub- 
licity to the most gross and unfounded calumnies, or it w'ould navd betffi 
silent on the subject, which would have had the same effect j the B&i*- 
risters would have also joined in arraigning the legality and justice of the 
Court’s proceedings (as they had done on former occasiohs), and thus 
the dignity of the Court would have been compromised, the character of 
its judges vilified, and the administration of justice impeded j for What 
Native or European in India could have felt confidence in its decisions, 
under such circumstances. The situation in which Sir Charles Cham- 
bers was placed, by the misrepresentations published in the Bombay 
s Gazette, left him only a choice of difficulties ; and I think that he exer- 
’ cised a sound discretion in claiming the interference of Government, in 
whose hands alone the press remained. How far Government may be 
right in the line of conduct they adopted towards Mr. Fair, in conse- 
quence, is yet to be determined. The responsibility of that measure, 
however, seems to rest with the Governor alone ; for had he supported 
the authority of his Majesty’s Court at Bombay, as it was his duty, and 
ought to have been his pride to do, the disgraceful scenes which have 
recently taken place at that Presidency, never would have occurred. 

“ That there were,” as you very justly remark, “omissions and co- 
lourings in the reported proceedings of the Supreme Court, in the Paper 
edited by Mr. Fair, calculated to affect the reputation of the Judges,” 
I think, with you, thero is no room to doubt. Mr. Fair was called upon 
by Government for a public acknowledgment of these “omissions and 
colourings,” with an apology, for having given publicity to an incorrect 
report of the Court’s proceedings ; his correspondence with the Bombay 
Government, shows that he refused to do either, and we are consequently 
left to infer, that he must have relied on the secret influence of some, of 
those in power, being exerted in his behalf, or cared not for the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be. — What other conclusion is it pos- 
sible to come to, from a review of the correspondence in question ? 

The determination promulgated by the present Chief Justice of Bom- 
bay, so soon after his arrival there, to afford the protection of the Court, 
to all who chose, and had a right to appeal to it against oppression and 
wrong, and more particularly the helpless natives of the country, na- 
turally aroused the jealousy of those who had been long accustomed to 
respect no law but their own will, and to commit acts of oppression and 
wrong with impunity, whilst the measures he adopted to check the rapa- 
city of the practitioners of the Court, and to administer speedy and 
cheap justice to the suitors, were strenuously opposed by the Barristers, 
whose pecuniary interests were likely to suffer by the salutary regulations 
he introduced. The opposition of such a Bar, however, would of itselt 
have been feeble and ineffectual ; but supported and encouraged as it 
was by Government, or at least by some of the most influential members 
of Government, it is not to be wondered at, that a party spirit against 
the Court w*as generated in the settlement, soon producing that open 
opposition and interference with its proceedings, which it could not 
permit consistently with a due regard to its own dignity, and the im- 
partial administration of justice. Is it not repulsive to the idea of inde- 
pendence in his Majesty's Courts to suppose that any man, or set of men, 
within their jurisdiction, however powerful, should be able to control or 
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influence them? /jvoiiid newt' k Court, so Influe^cea^edou become an la&tru- 
ment of the most dreadful tyraffnjl? ‘In Iqdia thd only pdladiuijd £of tha 
injured and oppressed/19 ^ British Court 6f J^sti6e, and the Judges 
cannot be too cautious hqw they suffer any part of its indepcnderico, dig- 
nity, and legitimate power,, to be eucroached upon^ Had Sir Edward 
\Yest permitted fraud and extortion to pass unnoticed, had He, in short, 
neglectejd his duty as a Jiidge, and been indifferent to the state bf con- 
fusion anddisqrder in which Tie found the Court on his arrival'at Bdmbay, 
or had ne never made public his determination to protect the natives 
against oppression from any quarter, he would have continued pojpular 
with the ruling authorities there, and we should have heard noting of 
the dissensions or party spirit, which has of late prevailed to such a dis- 
graceful extent in that settlement. 

A. B# 


INACCURACY OF MR. ASTELL’s ASSERTION RESPECTING 
MR. A KNOT. 

It will perhaps be in the recollection of our readers, that, when the 
case of Mr. Arnot was last brought before the Court of Proprietors, the 
Chairman, Mr. Astcll, who, on all occasions, pretends to more accurate 
information than those he addresses, said that the Directors had no 
official information before them on the subject ; but added, that he had 
learnt, unofficially, that, on Mr. Arnot’s return to Bengal, after being 
burnt out of the Fame , and thrown back naked and destitute upon the 
unhealthy shores of Beneoolen, the Governor of that Presidency had per- 
mitted him to remain in India; and that he believed he spoke the senti- 
ments of the Directors generally, when he said, that if this were the case, 
they would have no disposition to disturb such an arrangement ! The 
hollowness of this affected benevolence is not more apparent than the total 
ignorance of facts under which Mr. Asteli, with all his pretended accu- 
racy of information, laboured. The case was, indeed, the very reverse 
of that which he endeavoured to represent it. Mr. Arnot had returned 
to Bengal from Beneoolen, with the consent of Sir Stamford RaiHes, the 
chief local authority there ; and to prevent the possibility of this being 
called a clandestine return, he sent up, from the entrance of the river, and 
before the ship arrived off Calcutta, or before he left the vessel, the fol- 
lowing humble representation 

TO VV, B, BA\ LEY , ESQ. CIIJCF SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 

,S,,R > Ship Wellington, Saugor Roads, May 29, 1824, 

1 heg leave to request, that you will have the goodness to bring to the no- 
tice of the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council, that in conse- 
quence of tlw de»tiuction of the Hon. Company’s ship “ Fame ” off the coast 
<>i Sumatra on the night of the 2(1 of February last (the captain thereupon 
instantly abandoning me to my fate), I reported the situation in which this 
event played me to the Hon. Sir T. Stamford llafBcs, then Lieut.-Govcrnor, 


Theta isf yet another security required to keep the Court itself in order : and 
that is„ a Free Pre*$, This would be a£ certainly the open protector of honest 
nu, l independent Judges, as a fettered press has been their secre^enemy. 
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and the highest local authority in that part of the lion. Company's territo- 
ries, submitting myself at the same time to his disposal. In conformity 
with his suggestion in reply, (by a public letter, dated the 6th of Feb ) 1 trans- 
mitted, through his Excellency, a representation of my case to the Supreme 
Government ; and after a detention of three months in that precarious cli- 
mate, considering the very great uncertainty when my Memorial might reach 
Bengal, and having no longer the means of supporting myself in Bencoolen, 
however desirous ot doing so, until a reply could be received, I found it to 
be a duty incumbent on me to avail myself of the ship “Wellington” pro- 
ceeding to Calcutta; iherc being then no other vessel expected in Bencoolen 
for a long period, and consequently no prospect of any other opportunity of 
leaving the settlement for a very considerable time. 

fn following the course pointed out by the Hon. the Lieut.-Governor of 
Bencoolen, my only object was to submit myself to the decision of his Lord- 
ship the Right lion, the Governor-General in Council; and as, under the 
above circumstances, no other mode presented itself to extricate me from 
the diflicultics ol my situation, but that of proceeding to place myself within 
the immediate reach of the Supreme Government, 1 hope that the above- 
mentioned Memorial (of date the 14th of Feb.) transmitted by the local au- 
thorities of Bencoolen, detailing the haulships attending my voyage in the 
late ship “ Fame,” has been submitted to the consideration of his Lordship m 
Council. I now await the decision thereon, cherishing the hope, that in 

E renouncing sentence; on my future destinies, his Lordship in Council will 
c graciously pleased to bestow whatever regard may lie considered due to 
the sufferings I have already undergone. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

San mono Arnot. 


After a delay of ten days, 'the following reply, dated June 3d, was re- 
turned from the Chief Secretary : 


TO MR. SVNDrORD ARNOT. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the QOthult. I am directed to inform you, that 
Government does notice tit to permit you to remain in India. I am farther 
diiectcd to apprise you, that if you arc found within the limits of this Presi- 
dency after the 1st ot September next, legal measures will be adopted to en- 
force your return to England. 

I am, &c. &c. 

(Signed,) W. B. Bayley, Chief Sec. to Govt. 


The individual who transmitted to us this closing correspondence, of- 
fers some rcinp’ks on the disappointment of the British Indian public as 
to the result, in terms that deset ve to be repeated. He says ; 


< So pooi ly have they answeied to the expectations formed, and the reliance 
placed on their magnanimity to overlook offences. Yet Mr. Arnot, no doubt, 
did rig it to make the tii.d, otherwise he could not have excused himself, 
and others would not have believed that Sir Stamford Raffles so much mis- 
took the spirit of the Government as to rate it so much more favourably than 
it deserved. But will it even now be credited, that on the mere suspicion 
(no proof) of such a trivial offence as mentioning your transmission from 
India, your assistant and successor has been illegally imprisoned,— illegally 
transported to Bencoolen , like a convicted felon, and all the property he pos- 
sessed destroyed in consequence of the same illegal procedure • that he has, 
m a word been subjected to every thing short of capital punishment, and by 
the same lawless measures within a hairs breadth of losing his life also ; 
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respecting Mr. A mot. 

>et more punishment is sought, and he is to be a second time banished for 
the same offence ? Would to God lie were beyond the reach of such a cruel 
vindictive, persecuting spirit, which is only limited in its vengeance by the 
limits of its 'power to indict injury — bounds which must be acknowledged by 
the most ruthless inquisitor and tyrant. Those who understand the secret 
springs of Government assure me, that it is the suspicion under which he la- 
bours of being sincerely attached to your cause, which procures him the ho- 
nour of this unrelenting hatred ; and that some of the men in power here 
would most willingly hang as well as banish any of your friends, if they could. 
Nothing less than such a feeling of malignity can account for their callous 
disregard of character, in making use of such false assumptions as they do, 
in order to hold up Mr. Arnot as a proper object of public punishment; and 
the manner in which their assumptions have been exposed, has probably 
drawn down on him a double portion of the displeasure of these “ religious 
and gracious” counsellors. I say nothing of Lord Amherst, as he is under- 
stood to have sunk into almost a mere passive instrument in the hands of 
such men.’ 

Mr. Arnot has Jiot , therefore, been permitted to remain in Bengal as the 
accurate Mr. Astell endeavoured to make the Court of Proprietors believe. 
He has been compelled to return to England, under circumstances of the 
most aggravated cruelty, and after having lost his little all , by the 
burning of the ship in which he was illegally sent round by the circui- 
tous route of Bencoolen. The following extract of a letter, dated March 
1 1th, and received from him while the ship was on her way up the 
Channel, and before he landed, has already appeared in some of the 
papers, and may be appropriately repeated here : 

‘ Alter bring tossed about for upwards of a year and a halt by the unre- 
lenting persecution of the Bengal Government, lroni the time of my confine- 
ment in Fort William m September, BV 23 , I have the satisfaction of seeing 
im sell' at last on the shores of England, to which the injured look for re- 
dress, or at least an asylum from despotic power. The judge, who at the 
outset of its operations on me released me temporarily from its grasp, lias 
already lumself felt its severest stroke, with ciicumslanccs of aggravated 
cruelty, m the person of his son, who is at this moment compelled to seek 
the protection of the authorities m England against the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of Lord Amherst’s Government. Thus the venerable father, who has 
lately exposed himself to its Indignation, by suspending the shield of English 
law over my head, is unable to protect Ats own, against which the blow was 
bo soon alter levelled with most vengeful force. By a singular coincidence, 
before the sentence against me is fully accomplished, this other victim is also 
driven ,hom India by cruel ill -treatment, and the same vessel carries us 
both ! Could I have foreseen this event at the time of my confinement by 
Lord Amherst’s illegal mandate, I would have suffered all his aibilrary will 
couid indict upon me, by prison, cell, or dungeon, rather than seek protec- 
tion against him from an Indian judge, who is himself liable, if he give um- 
brage to the same power, to receive a wound through his dearest affection**, 
from which no law can save him. Such are the natural consequences of the 
incongruous union which the Government of Great Britain is continually at- 
tempting between legal rights and the arbitrary will of an individual, who 
by indirect methods can paralyse the laws, or trample their organs under his 
feet.’ 

Whether Mr. Arnot will be more fortunate in obtaining redress of in- 
juries than others have been, time will discover. We can only say, that 
nothing on our parts shall be wanting to assist him in the accomplishment 
ol that object, if human exertions can effect it. 
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LATEST LIST OF FALLACIES UTTERED AT THE " \ 
INDIA HOUSE. 

In the short Debate which took placo at the India House on the 
23d inst., there were a few remarkable fallacies, which we have not been 
able to expose in notes, affixed in the usual manner at the foot of the 
Debate itself, from the lateness of the date at which the copy is furnished 
to the Printer, but they deserve a cursory notice here:— 

Mr. Trant, who constantly affects to have a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the secret history of India than other man, contradicted the 
assertion made by Mr. Buckingham, that the Government of Bengal 
Avert; in complete ignorance of the state of feeling in Cuttack until the 
rebellion in that province broke out. Mr. Trant, however, is himself in 
error on that subject. We happen to know, that when the intelligence 
iirst leached Lord Hastings, who was then in the field, it burst upon the 
astonished ears oi himselt and of all his suite — Mr. John Adam (then his 
Secretary) and every other public functionary included — like a thunder 
cloud. It was not until the whole province was in arms, and Mr. Impey, (a 
name celebrated in I ndian Annals,) the Judge, or Collector, had been obliged 
<o ny for safety from the fury of au outraged and indignant population, that 
any effective measures were taken to remove the evil. But, if Mr. Trant’s 
position were the true one, that the Bengal Government did know of this 
approaching rebellion, and yet sullered it to come to the crisis of open 
reAolt, they were even more to blame then if they were in utter ignorance. 

1S fr° va ^ eo * keing defended by injudicious advocates! 

, sai( * ft k°» tliat wry one *vho knew the “ Constitution” of 

. . an Government, knew that it was open to any mode of comma- 

^ l0U,jL . So ,na >' an Greek present a petition to 

>e . ultan of Constantinople, when on his way to the mosque, and per- 
haps lose Ins head lor bis pains. The question is not what communica- 
tions maybe made: hut whether such communications are well received, 
and promptly attended to. lively one who knows the “ practice ” of the 
Hengal Goveinment, knows that the reverse is the case. Did not Rajah 
Uuuuloo Loll attempt to send a letter of remonstrance to the Bengal Go- 
Sn , | ir °I'i'i Slr Charles Metcalfe’s Assistant, and was it not re- 
( , (l U0 l .°. Ion f 1 K^'fonsond a letter to the Bengal Government, 

. ns lu not a lsitcd w nh the severest punishment for his officiousness '( 

ScXiS lu,ncllt ; d ’ that nnght be given of the 
Government • n NatlV0s sen(hl > r , an .V representations whatever to 

v th ’ ant * °^ t * lo > t ‘ on( l u< -*nces of hngiibhmen attempting it, when- 
at T d;lt,t 'nng to those .0 whom it Addressed, 
c p ari ' m,t H . nl - V alnui1 10 1'tewnt their complaints directly to 

ZZ ulXTT’ ' ,0m aj " 5t a '“ 1 * eI1 *"»»•« L of the conse- 
11 „ , ’ 1 - ° ht ' m . 1,1 ,1105t cases would be fatal,) hut they tremble 

tiilil tviond in' vT °! _ co '“l ,lamt the private letters addressed to 
the Ciovernme t a ulost every letter, containing reflections on 

i unl " r , ! aV, 7 S “ mC P ° S,scri P t or P a tagmph intreating the indi- 
d hener m, iA * S , akC ’ , " 0t - *? mcntion t0 his dearest «end th « ' 

ltrv.ui from whom his iniorniation is derived! Could this terror 
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<\ii 5 t without some strong grounds ? — No! — Nor would even Mr. Trant 
venture so far to risk the prospects of his Bengal correspondents aa to de- 
clare publicly in 14 s place the. name and rank of the individuals who told 
him that all India prayed for the recal of Lord Amherst ; unless, indeed, it 
was quite certain that some other Governor-General would go out soon; 
and then it might be safe enough. 

Mr. Astell remarked, that the whole of the recent disasters in India had 
been attributed to the want of information ; which might have been 
obtained, had the press been free. “ But/’ he added, “ this assumption 
lud been answered by Mr. Trant, who said that the Government had 
abundant means of information. If Mr. Trant’s assertion be worth more 
tii, in that of any other man, let it be declared accordingly; but such 
assumptions and such ansivers are best to be judged of by facts. If the 
Government have not sufficient information, then are they to blame in 
suppressing the free use of the press. If they have sufficient information, 
thin were they still more to blame, for not acting upon it in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the disasters that have happened. Let Mr. Astell take 
liis choice of tho two cases. Again, this Chairman expressed his doubts 
aa to the fact of the 13th and 38th regiments being so reduced as had been 
averted ; alleging, that had this really been the case, he must have 
hcaid of it through other channels. The best answer to this is the total 
want of accurate information, as to the case of Mr. Arnot, betrayed by 
the very same person; his assertions on that subject being satisfactorily 
disproved by facts. 

Mr. Kdinonstonc thought it a sufficient answer to those who attributed 
the late disasters to a want of free communication through the press, to 
m\, that the most brilliant part of the Indian Administration (under Lord 
W cllcMey) was under a Censorship. That may he ; and yet the Censorship 
he in no degree a cause of the brilliant results alluded to. It was brilliant 
in s jute of the suppression of public opinion. But brilliant things can be 
done well enough while the nations wdiose armies achieve them are in 
'l.okness and misery. The career of Buonaparte w'as a brilliant one — at 
least as brilliant as Lord Wellesley’s; and the press was enslaved and 
pet verted under his reign also. But does Mr. Edmonstone think such 
bnlhant administiations calculated to he either lasting or honourable ? 

1 here is this circumstance also worthy of remaik, that under a Censorship 
it L the Public alone that is deprived of information. The Government, 
wh«> are themselves the Censors, at least sec the matter communicated 
t‘| the papers ; and may themselves profit by it, though the pen of the 
( ensor prevents it going abroad to the world. But, under the present 
celimis system of terror which prevails, nothing that can seive the true 
interests, either of the Government or the Public, is printed ; anil total dark- 
er^ overspreads the land. If tho Directors would consent, however, to 
Live judgment pronounced by this standard, and to adopt the mode of 
Co\ eminent under which the most brilliant results have been obtained, 
\ vo should be content: for then w*e should sec representative assemblies, 
lire trade, and a free press, which have each made Eugland and America 
what they are, and for want of which all absolute despotisms are so much 
behind them both, in every thing that distinguishes free and civilized 
society. 

Mr. Wasborough was as unfortunate in his address as he had been on a 
Iormer occasion. His avowed object in rising was to show, that the laws 
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for the pres.? rn India, and those for the press in England, were so strikingly 
similar, that they might almost be said to be the same. In both coun- 
tries, no man could print without a license ; in both the printer was obliged, 
to hare his name at the foot of his paper ; in both he was obliged to fur. 
inish securities for payment of fines ; and from both he might be banished 
for printing a libel. On being questioned, however, as to some slight points 
of difference among all these remarkable traits of similarity, he Confessed, 
1st. that in England every mav who chose might set up a printing proa 
without asking any one’s leave, on paying a small sum for the license; 
while in India, no man could do so unless the Government permitted 
him. 2dly. That in England, no man’s license could be taken away for 
any offence or by any power whatever ; while, in India, any man’s 
license might be taken from him for any thing which the Government 
there chose to consider an offence, and iiis concern be broken up and 
ruined without remedy. .Idly. That, in England, nothing could be con- 
sidered as libel which was not so pronounced by the verdict of a Jury; 
while in India, every thing was a libel which the Government chose to 
consider one. dthly. That, from England, no man could be banished for 
any libel excepting a blasphemous one, and that, not until after the second 
offence, each ease to be decided only by n regular trial at law ; while, from 
India, any man might be banished without committing any legal offence, 
without writing any soit of libel, and without any trial at law, but by the 
mere will of the Governing Body alone ! Those are slight shades of 
difference certainly. “ But,” says Mr.Wasborougli, in answer to all this— 
“ Aye, this is all very true: but then, recollect, England and India are 
very different .” We admit the melancholy fact: very different indeed . 
But the object of the worthy speaker was to show that the laws of each 
were Tiir. s mr. How well he has succeeded, let the reader judge. 

Mr. Mills, a Dilector, after having heard all that had been said in 
censure of Lord Amherst’s weak and disastrous measures, expressed his 
regret that no abler defender had appeared before himself: but seeing 
this, he felt it his duty to lise to protect an absent man ! It was unfair, 
he thought, to condemn those who could not be heard in reply ! Often as 
this most absurd of all fallacies has been uttered at the India House, it 
was never more ridiculously introduced than here. To censure those 
who have not the power to reply is, no doubt, unhandsome : but to say 
that no man's acts should be censured, except in his own presence, is to 
advance a doctrine more destructive of the whole fabric of society than 
wry that ever proceeded from the mouth of man. If it were followed up, 
no man could ever Ire called to account for any of his misdeeds, unless 
he chose ; for he might always remain absent. Besides, all men are 
absent from all other men, except the particular circle by which they are 
surrounded at the moment. Shall it then be treason for any but those 
in whose presence a man stands to express either praise or blame ? Ever)' 
man in India must be absent from England ; every man in England 
(except something more than a hundred) must be absent from the India 
House Court ; and every man in that Court is absent when the knot of six 
or eight Directors sign their calumnious despatches, or draw up ca- 
lumrim. solutions on the conduct of their servants abroad. Are not 
the members of the Hyderabad Finn absent? Yet they are abused by 
every epithet that ingenuity could devise. Is not Lord Hastings absent } 
Yet he is censured in the severest terms. But the dead are even still 
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more absent than they : for they can never be heard again in reply. Yet, 
who in after days, will hesitate, in writing the history of India at the pre- 
sent period, to call persons as well as things by their right names, because 
they maybcin their graves ? In short, if Mr. Mills'ssage maxim, “ that no 
one should censure the acts of an absent man,” were adhered to, it would 
shut the mouth of every man living, and do more to destroy all the good 
that the fear of this censure now occasions than any measure ever yet pro- 
posed . 

Though last, not least, came Captain Maxfield’s brief, but certainly 
pregnant, remark. The motion before the Court was for the production 
of certain papers intended to throw light on the late mutiny in the Army. 
Captain Maxfield opposed it — he had only one reason, but with him it 
was a powerful one : — it was this ; he had great apprehensions from such 
information as these papers might contain passing into other countries. 
Here was a confession ! All the countries to which such information can 
c\er reach, had already heard of the mutiny and the massacre by which 
it was for the moment quelled : Humour, with her thousand tongues must 
have magnified and distorted this in every possible manner; and this had 
already gone abroad, on the wings of the wind, to every corner of the 
earth. The information contained in the papers would correct such ox- 
adorations, and give our enemies at least the true state of the caBe. 
Hut, as if this truth would be more horrible than the worst exaggeration 
that had yet obtained current circulation, Captain Maxfield voted against 
its being told ! He would rather the Proprietors should remain in utter 
ignorance of their own affairs than even run the risk of any other persons 
obtaining a correct view of them. We remember to have heard in India 
of a strange mistranslation in one of the Indian copies of the New Tes- 
tament, done into Bengalee by a Missionary, wherein the passage, 
“ .bulge not, that ye be not judged of others,” was thus expressed : “ Be 
not pist to others ; lest others should be just unto you.” Captain Max- 
hold’s maxim is the very counterpart of this, “ Do not obtain information 
iroin others, lest others should also obtain it from you.” What will he 
said of this at all the Courts of the Continent — from Paris to Petcrsburgh 
— from Vienna to Berlin — to each of which the Oriental Herald is, sent 
bv oider, and at each of which it is no doubt attentively read ? What 
"ill be said of this avowal : that the Papers respecting this mutiny, and 
the state of our army in India, are such as we should not let other nations 
This reason for Captain Maxfield s vote against their production 
ha> already gone abroad into all the Newspapers of the kingdom ; and 
cannot now be recalled. We have no hesitation in saying, that we believe 
this very avowal will convey to foreign powers more of that very im- 
pression ot our misrule, which it was intended to prevent, than the pro- 
duction of all the papers that ever were printed. This evil, however, if 
indeed it be one, rests on the beads of those whose measures have pro- 
duced it 
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&;03iE/ valuable notes were not long since furnished to us for ourpriy^ein. 
formation, as to the causes of the late ill-treatment of Lord H^stipgg, by 
tho dominant party in the Direction at the East India Houso^but 
want of room, which delayed so many other contemplated arrangements, 
kept this also longer in our own possession than we wished. We are glad to 
Observe, however, that the subject has attracted attention elsewhere ; and 
ad we ai,o happy on all occasions to co-operate, where good is to be d6n$, 
even with those, who, in our estimation, are not always free from 'the 
charge of doing evil by the advocacy of principles that wo dyem full 
of that quality, we select, with some slight omissions, the , follow- 
ing Sketch of india-IIouso Parties, from the Telescope, a Weekly 
Paper, that we took occasion to censure, for its unfounded assertions re- 
specting the use made of the Free Press in India ; but which we are glad 
to see now lending some space, at least, to better purposes, and to the ad- 
vocacy of more just and liberal views than those which characterized Its 
earlier Numbers : 

Wo feel it to be particuhuly expedient at the present inomenMo draw 
public attention to the state of parties at the India House ; because the 
next month is the period for performing one Farce and one serious Drama 
at this great Theatre. — -The Farce, which at other Theatres is the After- 
piece, comes first in order of the I -eadenha U-Strcet, Bill of the Play; 
and it is surprising how perfect the Actors have become by frequent re- 
hoarsals. 1 

Thi.f low Comedy is called “ The Election of Six Directors,” to fill the 
place of Six who retire every yeai : — a very solemn and laughable Farce 
it is — something after the fashion of 'Pom Thumb. Much of the pomp 
and ceremony of Election — Candidates offering themselves, cap in hand, 
when they learn there is no one to oppose — as Lord Grizzle says of the 
mighty Thumb— “ they make the giants first and then they kill thorn.” 

With regard to the serious A fun -piece, it is of a very different cha- 
racter, and has mme of a regular plot than many Dramas. Its chief 
action con.sists in choosing a Chairman and Deputy for the year. The 
election of the Chairman is, however, subordinate; an underplot coiii- 
pared to the main business of the iutiiguc, which is to choose the Deputy, 
who becomes Chairman of course in succession. Sir George Rphipspn 
w said to be the Piincipal Actor thU year, and expects to play tl yj part 
of Mr. Deputy with success. We confess w f e are somewhat at w>losb -to 
know what are his pretensions and qunli that ion* for this pre-einineotcha- 
rnrtor, n more unpopular performer in Bengal, where he formerly ex- 
hibited, it is not easy to imagine. Indeed it w as as an A nditor , gerterhlly, 
that he cut a figure in that quarter. A Baronet indeed he is, atid iio 
doubt a worthy one: but we had always understood that this dignity was 
tho reward of his merit as Prompter for several years behind 
to a celebrated actor in the Builo-linc, famed for versatility under dif- 
ferent managers ; M not at all perfect in his part when he appeared, in 
the imposing character of President in the Harlequinade, called The 
Board of Conti ol.’* 
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Secret Politics of the East India House. 

The late Mr. Grant, a civil servant ; Sir G. Robinson, formerly Military 
Auditor-General ; Sir G. Barlow, and several others of less note, owed their 
rise in the world to Lord Cornwallis, the protege of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, 
who sent him out to India as Governor-General in the year 1786-7. Mr. 
Grant came home abouCfhe same time as his Lorclship, in 1793; and Sir G. 
Robinson not many years after, when they firmly attached themselves to his 
Lordship, and his patron Dundas. Sir John Shore’s (Lord Teignmouth) reign 
was but of short duration, and he was succeeded by the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, who was also supported by Pitt and Dundas. But, however Well he might 
stand with the Ministry, the Marquis ere long incurred the displeasure and hate 
of die majority of the Court of Directors, among whom at that period> Mr. 
Grant was rapidly rising in power and influence, partly from his talents and 
industry (for he had a faut share of both) but chiefly from his thoroughgoing, 
unquestioning, bigotted, India-IIouse tenets, with regard to the Trade and 
Government of our Oriental dominions. This virulent dislike to the noble 
Marquis arose from his practice being diametrically opposed to the theories 
of these Gentlemen. lie encouraged the free trade of India, and India-built ship- 
ping; did everything he could to awaken the industry and ■ draw out the 
resources of that country, and evidently showed that his view of the duty of a 
Governor-General was, that he should do everything in his power to forward 
the mutual interests of England and India, and not confine himself exclusively 
to enhance the interests of the monopolists of Leadenhall Street by fhe sacr£ 
fice of every other obligation and duty. But besides such heresies he had the 
hardihood to avow his contempt for the opinions of his masters, and to pre- 
sume to think that the local Government of India on the spot, and aware of 
the circumstances, were fully as capable of acting and judging as the sages of 
the India House ; white they again looked upon the Governor-General and his 
Council only as delegated to repeat their commands. And though in these 
heterodox opinions he was supported by Mr. Dundas in the cabinet, and Sir 
David Scott, and a powerful party in the India House, they were not on that 
account the less unpalatable to the orthodox monopolists. As soon, therefore, as 
Mr. Pitt went out of power in 1801, the delegation-system-men got stronger 
and bitterer at the India House, and Mr. Addington’s tottering ministry dared 
not quarrel with any powerful body. Lord Wellesley’s unsuccessful campaign 
of 1804 gave a colour for his rccal, as, though Pitt had come buck to power, 
he was not in his former strength, and Dundas was under a cloud. 

The Grant party triumphed. Lord Cornwallis went out a second time to 
save India , and lived just long enough to act on his instructions and antiquated 
systems, so as to lay the foundation of the late second Mnhratta war, by suc- 
cumbing just as we were obtaining the reward of our perseverance. He lived 
long enough, however, to reclaim Sir George Barlow from the error of his ways, in 
having so long and zealously co-operated with Lord Wellesley ; and Barlow 
turning round with all the zeal of a convert on old friends and principles, and 
in an evil hour succeeding to the temporary government of India, completed 
all the mischievous plans of Cornwallis and the Grant party. Sir O. Robinson 
came out as I/)rd Cornwallis’s private secretary and prime minister, and for 
his important services of three or four months’ residence, was rewarded with a 
handsome donation, and earned at no long interval by the interest of the party 
to a seat in the direction. 

The ministry of “ All the Talents” were never strong, of, which fact no better 
be desired than that they were foiled in the nomination ‘of the Earl 
of Lauderdale as Governor-General by the Grant party. A weak ministry ne- 
cessarily makes thp anti-English party in the India House strong, while a sturdy 
cabinet, like Pitt and Dundas’s, soon brings them to reason. The Fox ministry 
showed tneir weakness still further, by compromising the matter with this fac- 
tion, and sending out Lord Miuto — an amiable and accomplished man no 
doubt, and much after the Company’s own heart, but who nad an unlucky 
propensity to be ou bad terms with the military, a class of people who are 
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rather useful in a Country which stands in the i elation to us which India does.— 
He waged no wars except against the French and Dutch, and as the crown 
paid for those, the Company looked on as quiet spectators. During his reign 
the Mahrattas recovered their broken strength, while their friends, the Pm* 
darrees, took courage, and carried their ravages within the boundary of the 
British territory. 

Every one remembers what a flame Sir George Barlow contrived to blow up 
by Ins mismanagement, violence, and pride, out of comparatively trifling heats, 
which good temper and prudence might have put down. An almost universal 
mutiny of the whole Madras army took place, and the Bengal and Bombay 
armies might have been almost goaded to have joined in it, through the singu- 
lar folly of urging them with useless tests and declarations, but that they pos- 
sessed better sense and better temper than their wise masters or their misguided 
brethren of Madras. 

Lord Minto went round tardily to Madias, after all the mischief was done, 
to mediate and do justice. By that tune the violence of Sir George Barlow, 
and a feeling of the hollowness of the ground on which they stood, had brought 
the mutineers to a sense of their duty, and all was subdued. We would wish 
to say as little as possible of those unhappy times and disastrous transactions, 
in which it is impossible to deny that all parties were in turn to blame, only it 
may be as well to notice that nothing more was heard of mediation or justice 
after Lord Minto reached Madras ; an amnesty, which might have served as a 
model for the beloved Ferdinand’s in 1822, was proclaimed ; a long list of 
officers at the head of the mutineer were devoted to proscription ; and when 
courts-martial, actuated by an evident sense of the share which the follies and 
excesses of the’ Government had had in driving many brave and excellent sol- 
diers into downright and unjustifiable rebellion, steadily refused to condemn the 
proscribed to die, they were turned out of the serv ice en masse, and sent home 
itennyless. The Cornwallis oi Grant paity were then nil powerful in Leaden- 
iiall-street, and the ministry of 1800 and 1810 was weak and distracted by the 
intestine broils of Mr. Canning and Lord C.tstleieagb, and their several par- 
trians. Mr. Astell was the chief suppoiter of Mr. (bant, and they performed 
the parts of Chairman and Deputy Chanrnan to each other m frequent suc- 
cession. 

When the penitent mutineers presented themselves in England, and told the 
story of their crimes, and their palliatives, in regard to the Government of India, 
the lofty personages in power disdained to give ear to their humble petitions, just 
as they now scorn the icelamations of William Palmer and Co. and their credi- 
tors. Even the allegations of civil violence, mixed up with the military follies 
of the government, the alleged packing of tribunals and juries, banishments 
and deprivations inflicted on i ef factory pci. sons, all were urged in vain, and 
no man was more deaf to compassion and reason in this instance than Mr. 
William Astell, the present Chairman. But he and Mr. ( Jrant were stoutly op- 
posed by a more liberal sot i i the Dnection, who began to get the upper hand; 
the Press gradually enlightened people on the subject; and the parties whose 
characters and prospects were all at stake bestirred themselves. So the press 
and the parties aie now active, and there can he little doubt but the same cause 
will produce similar effects in both cases, only give them sufficient time to Work. 
In the former case, in the slant space of two v cars, a total revolution of opinion 
took place upon this groat question, so that all the mutineers, with one excep- 
tion, (( ol. Bell,) who had levied actual war on the King’s forces, were reinstated 
in the service. Die civil seivants, Mr. Sheison, Mr. Smith, and others, were 
replaced with honour, and compensations were granted for persecution. All 
the survivors had their grievances rediessed to the very letter. Sir George 
Barlow was turned out with signal and needless disgrace, and LoVd Minto 
superseded with as little courtesy. A more conciliatory system was resolved 
on, and the man selected as the best fitted for carrying ‘that system into effect 
was Lord Moira. Such a triumph to the moderate party at the India Hous*, 
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i.ucli a signal humiliation of the Grant party and all their abettors, was not 
l astly to be overlooked or forgiven ; and with the instinctive feeling of all base 
:tnd despicable minds, the unoffending instrument of this just and rational retri- 
bution was marked out by that party as the butt at which to shoot their poisoned’ 
shahs. In the low state of humiliation in which they for some time remained, 
they remembered w itli bitterness and heart-burning their degradation and disgrace, 
ami carefully treasured up the phials of their wrath to be poured out when 
opportunity would permit. 

Lord Hastings’s system of administration resembled in too many respects 
that of Lord Wellesley, while to complete the climax of his offences, it was free 
from the only part of the Wellesley system, which suited the taste of this amia- 
ble paity, namely, the precipitation aud violence, the want of consideration for 
the fair lights and personal claims of individuals, which occasionally tarnished 
ihi* lustic of that Nobleman’s administration. Lord Hastings’s military rank,, 
too, was by no means in his favour in the eyes of those who cherished the supc- 
rionty of the Company’s civil service as one of the most valuable and fundamen- 
tal prerogatives of monopoly ; Ins constantly declining to carry into effect 
ubsuid and unjust retrenchments, from the scanty pittances of the least favoured 
Hass of servants — the military ; his deference to the tribunal of public opinion ; 
and, m paiticular, his showing so much consideration for his fellow-subjects m 
Indians to call them together, to give them an account of the origin and con- 
duct of a war in which none could have so deep an interest as themselves. All 
these are considered as so many overt acts of Lcsc Majesti, considered a* 
(vmcing the nefaiious design of erecting the Governor-Generalship of that vast 
colonial empire into something more substantive than the mere trumpet mouth- 
piece, or mechanical vehicle, through which the high behests of the clerks in 
l.ead< nhall-street were to be issued to our handful of eighty millions of Indian 
subjects without discretion, or modification, 01 delay! Lord Hastings may feel 
some consolation in thinking, that if lie has fallen, he has fallen with such men 
as the Ducctors, Llphinstone and Paltison. The evil days of the monopoly 
paity are come in again, and Mr. Astell and h>n G. Robinson again reign 
lords of the Ascendant, for a while. It is to be hoped, however, that their time 
will be us short, and their defeat as ceitam as it was on the last great struggle. 


PA RUAM KNTA It Y PROCEEDINGS. 

Wi, had intended, at the commencement of this publication, to inc]ude in it 
full it polls of such Debates as might occur in Pailinmcnt, on the subject oflndian 
Ali.iirs, hut our limits have often pi evented us; and we find, fioin the frequent 
oceuuence of Debates at the India House 1 , that the difficulty is likely to he in- 
u cased rather than diminished. Of the last, the Newspapers do not find it 
to their interest to give more than outline reports. Of the first, competition and 
uvalry are sure to secure the most ample and faithful records; and as these, 
alter obtaining the most extensive publicity that the press can command through 
dl the* Ncvvspapeis of the kingdom, are again transferred to the large collection 
cf “Hansard’s Pailiainentary Debates ” for preservation and reference ; there * 
•‘ppcais to be no immediate necessity fin their repetition here. On the other 
hand, the very imperfect manner m which the India House Debates are re- 
ported m the public prints, offers a sufficient reason for paying the greater atten- 
t,on to them in a publication evpiessly devoted to the consideration oflndian 
Affairs, fins explanation will account for our not doing more than adverting' 
to what may transpire in Parliament from time to time, when comment and 
observation on its proceedings are necessary; as the reader will be sure to see 
the Debates in the daily papers long before we could print them here ; and 
confining ourselves as much as possjble to information not made nublig through 
other channels, aud only to be obtained through the medium of tW. 
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DEBATES ON THE HYDERABAD TRANSACTIONS— 'SCENE QV'Tf&tUl/r 
AND DISORDER AMONG THE TEA BROKERS 
AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 

During the late protracted debates at the India House onthe subject 
of the Hyderabad transactions, the Chairman, Mr. AstelF, complaindtj of 
the great inconvenience of such frequent adjournments, as it wad ex- 
tremely incommodious to the tea-dealers of the city to be keptoUt of the 
Court in which both the debates and tbe tea sales were held, and put 
into another room, not so convenient for their purposes. We were then 
quite at a loss to understand w hy one room should not be as good as 
another for the business of an auction, provided each w r ere large enough 
to hold all tho buyers with ease. An occurrence which took place during 
the past month has, however, thrown much light on the causes of the 
dissatisfaction at the tea sales being held any where but in the accustomed 
place. 

To those who have never attended the Court in which thedebates of the 
Proprietors are held at the India House, it may not be superfluous to state, 
that it is of the following form and arrangement 1 The body of the room 
itself is nearly square, with a semicircular swoop at the principal end ; it is 
extremely lofty, and is lighted by a dome sky-light. About one-third of 
the length from the semicircle, is cut oft by a wooden partition of about 
three feet in height, forming a sort ol partition- wall, and running across 
the whole breadth of the room ; this is what is technically called “ the 
Bar.” Within this bar are seated the Directors, and the principal clerks 
of the India House, forming a sort of crescent, their seats following the 
semicircular sweep of that end of the room, and the Chairman and his 
deputy occupying the centre of the whole. ir*f/ionf the bar is a small 
space continued on a level with the floor, and from this the seats for Pro- 
pdi^Ts of India stock rise gradually one above another, after the manner 
of^jpeatre, (except that the ascent is much steeper, and continuestori.se 
ana recode till it joins the gallery at the further end, which is near tbe 
roof, and intended for the inferior clerks of the House, neither strangers 
nor reporters for the public press being understood to have any right to 
admission, though it is granted to the latter as a matter of courtesy. 

At the lea Sales, which aie always held in this ri>om, the Directors who 
sell the tea by putting up the lots to auction, sit within the bar: the 
brokers and buyers, or those who bid for the lots, range themselves oa the 
Proprietors seats without. It is easy to comprehend how, in a tumul- 
tuous auction, which this for the sale of the India Company’s Teas always 
is, those bidders who secure the front seats, can make their nods and winks 
much more intelligible to the auctioneer than their less fortunate brethren 
in the upper ranges of the back benches can ever hope to do: and' it is 
equally easy to understand how much of this advantage of certain oroxi- 
nnty would be lost, by placing tbe buyers and sellers in a riom where all 
would be on the same level, and the strongest bodied men beub&to push 
their way to the tront, and keep the weaker competitors behrntMheMW 

Hie reason of all the tumult, strife, and contention, which occttffr at 
these lea Sufcir is simply this: that the English East India <*>ttfpany, 
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following the same selfish and execrable policy which induced the Dutch 
East India Company to burn one half of their stock of spices in order to en- 
hance the price of the remainder, do not import, or put up for sale, any 
thing like the quantity of tea which the consumption of the nation re- 
quires. By withholding the full supplies which they might afford, im- 
mense competition raises the price to On extravagant standard, and the 
duty is thus equally advanced, as that is regulated entirely by the price. 
The contest for particular lots is, therefore, as severe as if the article was 
to be fought for instead of purchased : the result is a greater gain to the 
India Company, and a greater gain to the revenue on the small quantity 
sold at extravagantly high prices, than would arise from a larger quantity 
sold at more moderate rates. But by this same process, the community 
of tea-drinkers, now including almost every individual in Great Britain 
who can pay for this luxury, are made to pay several hundred per cent, 
over and above the price at which good tea might be had, if this odious 
monopoly of the India Company did not exist j to say- nothing of the vast 
consumption of British manufactures, which the teeming population of 
China would take off from us in return, so as to be productive of mutual 
and reciprocal benefit. 

To return to the incident, which we have mentioned as throwing light 
on the dissatisfaction of the tea buyers, at being put out of the room in 
which the debates were holding by the tea sellers, and thrust into another 
where their privileged seats could not be commanded ; it is communi- 
cated to us in the following paragraph 

At the Tea Sale, on the 2d of March, the business of the day was im- 
peded for nearly an hour, during which time the greatest uproar and con- 
fusion prevailed. The moment the doors of the sale room were opened in 
die mprning, the junior brokers took their seats on the benches which have, 
hitherto, been exclusively occupied by the oldest and wealthiest brokers, and 
such is the value of these, from their contiguity to the Chairman, that a seat 
has been sold at from 300 /. to 500 /. The original occupants alleged, that cus- 
tom and purchase had given them an indisputable right; on the other hand, 
the juniors contended, that no part of a public sale room could be made pri- 
vate property, and that as they nad been excluded for a series of yeaflf Jrom 
all participation of the thousand pounds per annum, granted by the Company 
to the oldest brokers, to print tea books, which enabled them, in a great mea- 
sure, to monopolize the trade, they were determined to vindicate their rights, 
having repeatedly petitioned the old brokers and the Company without effect. 
The Chairman (j. Masterraann, Esq.), on bein® appealed to, stated— he 
could not interfere with respect to the seats ; that there could be no doubt they 
were open to all brokers indiscriminately ; but he would inquire into the way 
the 1000/. per an. was appropriated, and endeavour to see justice done to the 
complainants. Messrs Twining and Gibbs suggested the necessity of the 
Company’s enlarging the sale room, and arranging the seats more fairly, 
giving the oldest woke rs the priority of choice; instead of the former prac- 
tice oi selling the seats when vacated, or transmitting them to their sons or 
partners. This proposition was received with applause by the trade, and. 
under the promise of the Chairman representing the case to the Board, and 
the expectation of the oldest brokers comingjnto the arrangement, the junior 
brokers surrendered their seats. 

TUir grant of a thousand a year to brokers, for the purpose of printing 
riiaU tea books, must of course come out of the Company's East India 
stock : yet, even the Director himself, who presided at the Sale, seemed 
Quite ignorant both of the grant itself, and of the mannetritf tfhich it was 
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applied ! How many other profligate misapplications of the Proprietors’ 
money may be made in the same secret manner (secret at least to the 
Director in question, and no doubt to hundreds of other Proprietors ai 
well as himself) it would be impossible to say! 

There is something amusing in the notion of a knot of young tea brokers 
coming into a sale-room and expressing their determination “ to vindicate 
their rights/' If they would do this effectually, it must be not in aeon* 
tention about a front or a back scat in a sale-room, but in an appeal to 
Parliament and the Nation, detailing all the iniquities of the East India 
monopoly of tea, exposing their malpiactices and evasions of the law ak ft 
stands, pioving the evils to the whole community of the present abomi- 
nable monopoly, and demanding the destruction ot their charter that the 
public at large may participate in the benefits of a free trade. Let them 
“ vindicate their lights” after this manner; and the community, instead of 
laughing at what must appear to them a petty squabble, will sympathy 
with their demands for justice, and join them in enforcing it on the atten- 
tion of the legislature. 

The following paragraph has appeared in the journals of the pact 
month, and wu cannot insert it in a more appropriate place than this: 

It is said in a New Orleans newspaper, that the tea plant has been dis- 
covered growing in Louisiana, It will he a gi eat advantage to America, if 
this prove to he the case, and perhaps a still greater to England, by assisting 
to break up the monopoly of the trade to China by the East India Company. 


IMPARTIAL JUSTICE OF THE ASIATIC JOURNAL. 


In the Asiatic Journal of February last, was inserted a letter under the title 
of “ Dr. BiytcMleply to Mr. ■Buckingham," containing a tissue of calumnies, to 
which he had alhxed his name. A reply to this was sent to the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, equally substantiated hy the leal signature of the writer, m the confident 
expectation that it would he as readily printed in that publication. It wtis re* 
fused inseition, and the following reason was assigned for tins refusal, in the 
public notieu to coriespondents affixed to that journal. 

4 The letter uddressed to tis hy Mt . Ruckinuham , commenting upon Dr. Bryce's 
revjtf to him, we ha\o declined inserting for the following reasons : — 1st. Because 
of i f s immoderate length • it would occupy at least Eighteen Pages iu the 
smallest type ; 2dly. bemuse much of it is irrelevant ; 3dly. because it contains 
obnoxious reflections upon other individuals ami the Bengal Government. 
Whenever Mr. B. prefers making our Journal his medium of publication, it shall 
lie as open to him as to others, provided he confine himself within reasonable 
limits, uud retrain from extraneous and acrimonious reflections.' 

The reasons heie assigned, are not merely insufficient to justify such ref usal , 
hut they are m the most material pait untrue. 

1st — As to u immoderate length,” it is stated that it would occupy EicirrtRjr 
Bu.i s in the smallest type. On a reference to the Oriental Heiald of the hit 
month, m which this same letter appeared without the curtailment of\ Single 
line, it will he seen that it occupied less than Eif.vfn Paces in a larger aifiK 
tjpe than the veiy largest ever used in the Asiatic Journal (Long Primer); 
whereas m the smallest size used by it (Nonpareil), it would not have made ? 
single page moie than the letter of t> r. Bryce himself, (5$) as inserted in the 
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s'liric* publication ! The Convention ofTrade (more than half a page) was op- 
tional to the Editor to print or not, as lie thought proper ; and the Postscript 
occupying three pages in the Oriental Herald, was not sent to the Asiatic 
Journal at all ; so that there is no escape for it, from the alternative of gross 
ignorance as to a matter of space to he occupied by a certain portion of manu- 
script copy, or wilful perversion of the truth. The Editor may take his choice 
of the alternative. 

2dly. — He says much of it was irrelevant. That is a matter of opinion 
only: but a reference to the letter itself will show that it did not contain .a 
single paragraph that was not strictly confined to a refutation of Dr. Bryce’s 
calumnies. 

3dly.r— It contained “obnoxious” reflect ons upon other individuals, and 
upon the Bengal Government ! — No doubt, all leflections on the misconduct of 
men are “obnoxious” to the individuals complained of; as what we are now 
saying will no doubt he to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal ; but if reflections 
being “obnoxious,” were a reason why they should not be published, then all 
censure whatever must be suppressed. Does the Editor think that Dr. Bryce’s 
observations on Mr. Buckingham were not “ obnoxious ” to him ? Or does 
he suppose that he or any man living can witness the publication of calumnies 
against himself without pain? Yet this did not prevent the Editor from print- 
ing Dr. Bryce’s letter, though it served as an excuse for him to decline in- 
serting Mr. Buckingham’s reply to it. It was “ obnoxious to other individuals 
no doubt, to say that the proprietors of the John Bull were found guilty of libel 
and made to pay damages for uttering the very slanders which Dr. Bryce re- 
peats. But though obnoxious, it was true; while Dr. Bryce’s calumnies are 
both obnoxious and false. Yet these the Editor willingly assisted him to pro- 
pagate. 

If obnoxious reflections “outlie Bengal Government” were a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting a communication ; then the Editoi must he as hostile to a free 
piess in England, as lie has so often a\owed himself to he to a free press in 
India. But lie prints m his own Journal the severest censures on the Bengal 
Government, when uttered by Mr. Kmnaird, Mr. Ilmne, and others, in the 
Court of Proprietors. The censures in this letter were hotter authenticated than 
even these; for they bore the signature of the writer himself, and were deli- 
berately penned and revised. Whereas the former depend for their accuracy 
entnely on the fidelity of reporters. Die inconsistency is therefore manifest. 

To say that Mr. Buckingham may he lieasd as well as others through the 
Asiatic Journal, if lie will confine lmnself to reasonable limits, is to say what 
die conduct of the Editor disproves. His reply to Dr. Bryce, if printed in the 
smallest type, would not have made a page more than the letter to which it was 
an answer; and while this same Editor does not take upon himself to reject 
die speeches of East India Proprietors, because of their being longer than he 
dqpms reasonable, (a standard of the most vague and indeterminate kind), or 
because they contain extraneous or acrimonious reflections, no one will be^* 
heve his assertion that the reasons assigned were the true and only reasons of 
his rejecting the letter in question. It was a triumphant refutation of every par- 
ticle of Dr. Bryce’s misstatements : and would have set the character of the 
individual he calumniated in a more favourable light than would be agreeable to 
the Editor and his patrons : and this is a more “reasonable” solution of his 
objections than any that he himself has offered. To suffer an injustice is 
painful enough : but not so painful as it must be to any man of honourable 
feelings to inflict it on another. The former is our fate : the latter that of our 
opponent. We would not exchange lots with him. 
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As we desire to make this Publication a record of Indian Histoiy 
worthy of being preserved and consulted for reference in future times, as 
well as calculated to gratify the more eager interest of the present moment, 
wc think it necessary to state, that we shall not, after the fashion of more 
fleeting journals, content ourselves with giving merely the latest intelli- 
gence that may leach us from different quarters of India, but endeavour to 
preserve the chain of events as unbroken and uninterrupted {is the irregula- 
rity of despatches from that distant count! y will permit. We have re- 
ceived, by the last arrivals from all the Presidencies, intelligence up to the 
very latest date ; hut wo reserve the details of these to come in due order in 
their place, and take up the series of public events at the point at which 
wc closed in our preceding Number, namely, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1 S24. 

We may take this occasion to repeat, what cannot be too frequently 
impressed on our leaders, that the public papers of all the Presidencies 
are in such 4 miserable state of thraldom, that nothing can appear in any 
of them but what is agreablo to the several Governments ; so that private 
letters are now the only 6 ouices of full and accurate iniormation : and for- 
tunately our connexions enable us to receive, from every part of, India, 
such details as could not possibly appear in the papers of that country, 
though they may he relied on for their perfect authenticity. 

We fihall reserve our comments on the facts developed, until they are 
laid before our lenders; and to do this at once, and in the order of their 
respective dates, we commence with the following portions of a private 
letter from 13engal, dated September 25th, 1824. 

‘The war which our rulers declared with such breathless haste, just when 
the season rendered it impossible to prosecute it eilcctually, has necessarily 
languished. 1 he expedition to Rangoon was expected by the wise people 
here to strike tciror into the Court of Amerapoora; and they confidently 
hoped that the force sent would cither obtain a peace from their terror, or 
he able to sail up the river with ease and conquer half the country before 
October. Sir Alexander Campbell occupies Rangoon, but the inhabitants 
have all left it, and he finds that without boatmen or boats he cannot get lip 
the river; nor in October can he march without cattle for his tents and 
ammunition. It is expected that Sir Edward Paget will himself advance in 
December, from Sylhet, with a large army ; while another from Chittagong, 
under Brigadier-General Morrison, will probably penetrate by Arracan to the 
Irrawaddy River. I tear that our prospects ot some interesting, if not brilliant 
operations, will be baulked by the Burmnhs taking fright and ofl’eringAo 
humble themseve*. If they do that and pay costs. Lord Amherst would be 
glad to get quit ot the war, and ot the distressing thought, ‘what to do with 
the ccuiuiy no must conquer,’ as if there were not abundant nwrteria&.&r 
setting up new Rajahs ot Rangoon ami Princes of Prome. 

4 Colonel Valentino Blacker has compiled a large map of the Borman 
Kmpiic horn such matumls as are in his possession, which has beta attack 
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off at the Lithographic Press, very neatly indeed. Copies are distributed 
with the usual caution here, (no doubt, Jest the Burmahs should get any!) 
But I suppose several must have been sent home to the Court, so that you 

can easily get a sight of one.* 

‘If Sir Edward Paget should stay here to direct the whole operations of 
the war, or take up his post at Dacca, or some such place for that purpose, 
Sir Stamford Whittinghain, I think, will be the General in advance. The 
Government want to keep Sir Edward here very much. 

* Mr. Adam, our late Governor-General, is recovering his health and 
strength at Kemaoon. lie will come here in November, but will proba©y 
be obliged to go away to sea or to Europe in the hot weather. 

< You will have seen the new Regulations which the Court have sent out 
in contempt of Lord Hastings’s despatch. They gave a Colonel to each 
Regiment, split each Regiment into two, and raised the furlough and retiring 
pay to the level of the King’s service. Moreover they abolished half- 
mountings, and gave command-money. But they added most positive 
orders, in a style more than usually peremptory, to abolish the whole allow- 
ances drawn by officers commanding troops and companies; to abolish the 
medical allowance of Surgeons ; to place the troop < at Barrackpore , Berhamnore 
and'Dinaporeon half'bntta ; and to modify all manner of Stall allowances. The 
Military Secretary, like a loyal subject, struggled hard to get the orders of the 
honourable Court obeyed : Lord Amherst was afraid to disobey them ; but 
happily Sir Edward Paget stood firm in the breach. lie is independent of the 
Court in mind and purse, and his high personal character gave weight to his 
opposition, which I understand was strengthened by Mr. Adam’s letters.' 

Other advices from Calcutta represent this matter to have occasioned 
very sharp discussions in the Council, that recal to our recollection the 
days of Sir Philip Francis and Warren Hastings. In supposing the 
new regulations, Lord Amherst is stated to have pleaded that he had 
come under a promise to the authoiities at home, to carry these reductions 
into effect ; an avowal which provoked, we are told, a very severe reply 
fmm the Commander in Chief to this effect ; that such a promise (if not 
itself disgraceful) was at least more honoured in the breach than in the 
obsei vance. And it is understood that if Lord Amherst had not yielded 
the point, Sir Edward was immediately to resign. 

‘The result has been (continues the writer) that the command-money, 
the promotions m consequence of the increased Colonels, and all the other 
B/irns, have been picked out and distributed, while the refuse of the Budding, 
the part most dear to the Court, (the cuttings and clippings,) is referred 
home with some remonstiances against the injustice and impolicy of these 
measure^ 1 The only retrenchments that have been carried into effect, arc 
tl»e allowances of officeis commanding local battalions, who aie reduced to 
the modified command-money. 'This was dovetailed into the regulation <m 
that head, and could not be decently left out.' 

'lliere 19 a general impression that our forces at Rangoon had not yet 
come m contact with any considerable portion of the best Burmese troops, 
on which the enemy place their chief reliance ; and that our skirmishes have 
generally been with a sort of irregular or local lorcc of much inferior quality. 
'Jhih soeras to be confirmed by the accounts given in private letters from 
llmigoon, dated in the beginning of October, published jn the Madras 
Gazette. They state, that there was a corps of 3000 men, specially denomi- 
nated “ warriors,” and some of them again assuming the title ot “ lnvidnera- 
f)les, M who generally remain about the person of the King. One of them, 

* Vtk have a Copy of thii map now in our (possession, but cannot join in com* 
mending its nearness.— E d, 
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sent out to reconnoitre the Great Pagoda, struck with terror at the night erf 
our arms, came over to us as a deserter, and gave intimation of an inttmded 
attack on the evening of the 2 1 st of September. They made their anproaphes 
very secretly, and commenced a desperate attack, but met with suen a sharp 
reception from his Majesty's 38th, and a twelve pounder of the Madras 
artillery loaded with grape, that they found it necessary to retire ; having 
lost, it is said, twenty of the first class warriors in this bold attempt, 
which might have had a very different issue hut for the seasonable infor- 
mation of the deserter, which enabled our troops to be particularly On Hie 
alert. 

The intelligence received at Calcutta from the seat of w ar, even though 
softened down to the public through the medium of a fettered Press, 
is of a nature to inspire alarm in the minds of all acquainted with the 
tenure by which we hold our Indian possessions ; a tenure which will 
ever continue precarious, while the Government continues its present 
impolitic system of driving from the soil those who, from national feeling 
and personal interest, would be attached by the strongest possible ties to 
British rule, and form a link between the Governors and the governed 
infinitely more secure than that depending on the point of the baydnet, 
and that bayonet in the hands of mercenary Indian troopR. 

It appeals Irom all the information that the Burmese are not slow to 
profit by experience, however dearly they may purchase it. As the Rus- 
sians, when comparatively barbarians, by being repeatedly defeated by the 
Swedes, at last learnt how to conquer them : so whatever be the issue of 
the present war, there can lie no doubt the enemy will treasure up the 
knowfedge they have acquired in this, so as to render future attempts to 
control them far more hazardous. 

In a despatch of Sir A. Campbells, dated from Rangoon the 11th of 
October, we learn the particulars of an attack made by Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant Smith, with a party consisting of 800 men from 
the Madras Brigade of the Native Light Infantry, 300 rank and file of 
the 28th and 30th Regiments, accompanied by four camel howitzers, and 
and a competent number of pioneers, on a position of the enemy in the 
neighbourhood ot Annauben, on the 5th of October. Nothing was seen 
of the enemy until the advance of the party to a deep nulla near Toda- 
gabe, on crossing which, the advanced guaid were received by the enemy, 
who lay concealed under some trees and brushwood, with a smart fife. 
Irom this they weie soon driven, and in the pursuit a stockade was 
discovered directly taring the main road. Upon this the party halted, 
to await the coming up ot the howitzers and scaling ladders ; on the 
arrival of which, atter due reeonnoissance, Major Wahab was directed 
to take the same by escalade, which was speedily effected, the enemy 
however effecting their escape. Several skirmishes took place at the same 
time between the rear guard and other detachments of the party* in 
which the enemy were compelled to fly. After this affair the troops 
advanced, and at five o’ clock arrived in the vicinity of Kikaloo, having 
during the march had several minor encounters with the Burmese, who 
had erected breastworks and other rude fortifications to impede the force 
advancing. About this time the guides affected to be ignorant of the 
stockade, which was known to be in that quarter, although they pointed 
out the direction in which it lay, and as the road appeared to be good 
and leading directly upon a pagoda, which was represented to lie on 
the left of the stockade and to be undefended, Colonel Smith determined 
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pursuing ik And here, to show th<? .improvements already made by 
the Burmese ia the tactics of European warfare, we give the following 
extract from the despatch of Colonel Smith : 

The necessary reconnoissancc having been made, which the enemy allowed 
is to complete unmolested, and the extreme silence that had hitherto pre- 
vailed* induced me to believe that the post had been abandoned ; but, not- 
withstanding, as the lateness of the evening would not allow of any further 
examination of the enemy’s position, arrangements were made for assailing 
the place, and Major Wahab was directed to move forward in double Quick, 
with ladders to escalade. This gallant officer gave the cheeiing signal, ihd 
the 1st Division, with a spirit and animation I never saw surpassed, and with 
shouts of huzza and dun dun, rushed forward to the attack. This was Only 
answered by a round of cannon from the pagoda, which, until now, 1 was led 
by the guides to believe was undefended. The enemy in the stockade still 
observed a sullen silence ; not a shot was fired until the division of the 31th 
and ladders had got well in front of their works. It was then that volleys of 
grape and musketry were discharged upon the party at the distance of fitly or 
sixty yards, with an effect and regularity hitherto unequalled m this country : 
several of the pioneers, with the ladders, weie at this instant knocked down, 
together with the leading Officers ; and the men, consequently, from the 
awful and destructive fire that fell among them, and the loss of their Com- 
manding and leading Officers, were seized with panic, and lay dow n to secure 
themselves from its lurther effects. 

The lateness ot the evening rendered this first check urepaiuhle, or other- 
wise L might have brought up the 3d or supporting division to renew the 
attack. J hit to satisfy myscll more thoroughly at this momentous crisis of 
our actual situation, 1 proceeded to the head of the attacking column, and 
there 1 learnt from Lieutenant Sluel, of the 3d Light Infantry, who, in the 
ardour of peal, had moved forward with some of his men, that Major Wahab 
had retired, his wounds not adn ittingof his remaining any longer in advance. 
1 quickly surveyed the enemy’s w'oihs, and saw it had a parapet, tioni which 
blrt/cd a continued sheet of’tne; under these circumstances l had no alter- 
native, 1 thought, left me. 1 must either bring up the 3d division, and renew 
the attack to the imminent hazard, nay, certainty, of losing all, or saving 
what remained hy speedily retiogradm^ Ot two evils I instantly chose the 
least, and directed Lieutenant Sluel to file away to the icar without noise or 
confusion. As soon after as possible I sounded the retreat, and the several 
panics, and such of the wounded men as could walk, assembled on the 
ground from which the reconnoissancc was taken in the first instance. The 
firing of the enemy was still kept up from three positions. 

On the first fire from the pagoda, Captain Bell, with 100 of the 28th 
llegiment, had been directed to move round hy the left, and endeavour 
to seize it ; but on his arrival on the other side, he found it to be strongly 
stockaded, and not assailable without ladders ; and Lieutenant Briggs, 
who had volunteered to conduct the party, in returning to secure ladders, 
was attacked by about forty Burmese, armed with long knives, from 
whom he only escaped by jumping down a deep ravine. Ihe order 
which had hitherto been preserved now utterly disappeared, and the 
whole corps crowded indiscriminately into one mass ; and had not 
Captain Williamson, with his division, fortunately come up in time to 
cover the flight, it is more than probable the whole party would have 
been destroyed. The opportune junction of this Ofijcer, however, en- 
abled the broken foicos to reach a plain in the vicinity of the attack, 
upon which they were re-fortned, and continued their retreat to Sotajec, 
without being followed hy the enemy. 
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III this distefcrous affair the Officers appear t6 have exposed 
most gallantly, and their loss was consequently confcid^ra^wSL^. 
European Officers being killed, dnd six wounded, -While bht 
pesto'pHvftte iva& wounded. The loss of Native Officers andtrokupfr w^ 
11) killed and 57 wounded. The above details require little C0iWmeht> 
but the account given by Colonel Smith of the formidable appeardnoe 
and systematic conduct of the Burmese, will show we have by no fo4*ns 
a despic able enemy to contend w ith. They seem determined to dispute 
evefcy inch of our advance into the territory, and render conquest, even 
if we ultimately obtain it, but a dear-bought honour. ' - 

On the return of Colonel Smith’s detachment, Sir A. Campbell 
promptly sent out another force under Brigadier M‘Creagh, consisting of 
about 420 European troops and 1100 Natives, with the necessary artil- 
lery, in the hope that the enemy, elated with their triumph, would hatte 
retained their position. The Burmese appear, however, to combine Valotir 
with prudence; for on the arrival of the force at the pagoda, on the 
11th October, they learnt that the Rayhoon, with his force, amounting to 
about 300f) people, had retreated, the preceding afternoon, to Kaghahie, 
where he had a reserve of one thousand strong, and a much more for- 
midable stockade. The despatch of Brigadier M‘Creagh, in speaking. of 
the scene of the previous defeat, gives the follow ing account of the 
strength of the works then attacked : 

A pagoda situated upon an eminence, and slightly fortified, appeared to 
be the key to their position, as it commanded and overlooked both their 
stockades within very effective musket range, and would, in fact, render them 
untenable. The stockades were of a very poor description, the defences low, 
and faced with crooked and irregular timber, so as to be very easily scaled al‘ 
any point, even without ladders. 

This account appears to show, that the panic of our troops, or the 
bravery of the enemy, and not tjudr formidable position, caused this 
disgrace to the British arms. TheBrigadier, upon learning the probable 
place ot retreat of the Burmese Commander, immediately made a rapid 
inarch on Kaghahie, the road to which was covered with felled trees ; 
and in some places strong breast-works had been erected, which the 
rapid advance ot the British prevented the enemy defending, their out- 
posts successively Hying without filing a gun ; and on the arrival of tho 
advanced guard at the stockade, it was found entirely abandoned, the 
barracks within it burning, and the enemy Hying in all directions through 
the neighbouring jungle ; the village, which was extremely large* being 
also in Haines in social places. The troops upon this retraced their steps,' 
and, without any fuither measures, returned to their former positions. 
During this expedition, several ot the bodies of those who fell in tho pre- 
ceding action wero seen fastened to the trunks of trees, and mutilated ih 
n most shocking manner. , , 

Auotber despatch of .Sir A. Campbell’*, dated October 12, communi- 
cates an attack made by a force under Major Evans, on the village and 
stockades, ot Thantabain, which were occupied by the Prince of Sajra- 
waddy and a large force of Burmese; and after a very gallant actioa, 
*.'"15. ' vh "' h <''e foemy attempted to destroy the shipping by me*n* of 
hre-ratts, the place was occupied by the party, without any loss on their 
part. Two of the Burmese Ministers of State were witnesses to the 
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defeat oftbnirpoon^and the aetfon. appear*, by the despatch, to confer 
(xmwderabfecreclitoa those concerned. 

Under date the H0th October* Si* A. Campbell etatw the receipt of 
information, that the united strength of the Burroao> Empire wa» coUeot- 
ing in hie front* under the command of the Bundoolah^who waaposaened 
of unlimited,. powers, and the whole of whose immediate followers were 
armed with muskets. It was said to be the Chief’s intention to attack 
the British lines in the ensuing moon ; and he had issued preparatory 
orders to those posts nearest the British position to cut bamboos, antj^cot* 
loot all the earth-oil and cotton in the neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of forming fire-rafts to destroy the shipping. The grand depot for these 
materials had, however, been destroyed by Major Evans, and, therefore, 
tins plan of the Chief was considered to be disarranged. By the next ac- 
counts, however, we may expect the particulars of some attempt - by the 
enemy ; and that 1 it will be an important one, from the preparations he 
was making to ensure success, may be readily inferred. 

Prior to the date of these despatches, Tavoy, a port of some conse- 
quence in Siam, had been taken possession of by a detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Miles. It appears that, on the arrival of the British 
troops, a large party of the inhabitants rose upon the garrison, imprisoned 
the Governor of the Province and his principal Officers, and, after a 
smart contest, delivered them over, with the place, to the British Com- 
mander. Thirty-six long guns and carronades, 1100 muskets, and nu- 
merous other arms, fell into the hands of the captors. Paulang, which 
the Burmese had erected into a depot for fire-rafts, had been taken pos- 
session of by a force under Brigadier- General Fraser, and the whole of 
the materials collected were destroyed. Mergui, a town of some im- 
portance, situated on the river of Tennesserian, had likewise fallen into 
the hands of the British ; and indeed it appears that, wherever the co- 
operation of the naval force can he obtained, our arms have been suc- 
cessful : but the expeditions into the interior, from the treachery of the 
guides, the want of knowledge of the country, and the extreme difficulty 
of the roads, appear less promising of success, and far more dangerous of 
execution. Both the Rajahs of Tavoy and Mergui were, with their 
suites, taken prisoners in the above affairs. 

On the side of Cutchar, the Burmese have shown a disposition to fall 
hack, having evacuated the forts of Tilayn and Doodhathi, and retired 
ou Munnipoor. Indeed, the policy they arc expected to adopt, is to 
allow our forces to advance, and then, by surrounding us with difficulties 
xv hich the nature of the country enables them to throw in our way, cut 
oil our retreat ; a plan they have formerly practised with great success. 
Colonel Jones, commanding on the Sylhet frontier, had sent a party of 
troops to Tilayn ; hut the country, up to the beginning of November, was 
still too much under water to admit of regular troops marching in pursuit 
of the enemy. 

The following letter, dated November 12, throws much valuable light 
on the late transactions in India : 

‘ The Burmah war is still protracted. Troops are moving towards Sylhet 
and Chittagong ; but the country U not healthy or fit for military operations 
before December; and, again, the tains commence in the middle or end of 
May. As soon as the Chittagong force is increased, Brigadier-General 
Morrison will advance upon Arracan, and, I have no doubt, will drive the 
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post on the Irrawaddy. The Rangoon expedition, which should fhlwa, been 
sent at the end of the rains instead of before they began, baa no mains of 
moving, the Burmahs having cleared the country of cattle and inhabitants 
for fifty miles round Rangoon. Now the season admits of their tbaithfog, 
kind they wilt be reinforced by the Body Guard, and thus be able to keepBre 
enemy at a distance, and give them alarms, and probably time to collect sup. 
plies. Government are also purchasing bullocks here for the carriage of 
their ammunition and camp-equipage; and the conquest of the province of 
Tavoy, on tlie Siamese frontier, promises to supply their wants of fresh 
meat; but, in the meantime, the troops having been at Rangoon all thq rains, 
and fed on salt meat since April, are destro>ed by scurvy, dysentery, and 
fever. The finest regiments of Europeans that went there, are reduced as 
much as they would have been in the West Indies; and they require rein- 
forcements to enable them to move up. In the Government Gazette, which 
I bend you, you will see a report of a revolution at Amerapoora, which is 
our latest news from Rangoon, and which appears highly probable. This 
would certainly, I think, Jead to an early peace. I suppose we shall insist 
on the Burmese evacuating Munmpoor and Arracan, and the remainder of 
Assam. 

‘There arc various rumours of discontents in the north-western provinces, 
and, undoubtedly, Rohilcund, Humana, and Sabaranpore, are all ripe fora 
revolt, if they saw a fair chance of success. There is a paity here also, who 
are afraid of Runjeet Sing; but his hands aie full, anu he lias marched to 
the north-west against the Afghans and Iiill Chiefs. However, most undoubt- 
edly, if he chose to venture to burst into Hurrianaand the Doab, we have 
no adequate force to oppose him, and there would be immediate disturb- 
ances from Joiulpore to Bareilly ; and yet the Court have, as 1 suppose you 
know, given absolute abuse to Mr. Adam lor raising the four, regiments 
(eight battalions) that were embodied last year. In the end, I conclude 
some man fit to govern will be sent out, and an army formed such as the 
country requires. About May last, Sir Edward Paget urged upon the Go- 
vernment tlie want of two regiments more of cavalry, but the Government 
said it was not within their power, alter the late peremptory orders from 
home! 

* There has been a very serious disturbance at Barrackpore, among the 
Sepoys; ami the dislike and horror of the climate, and hardships of the 
aervice outlie Eastern frontier which they enteitam is so great, that the 
battalions ordered to Bengal lose hundreds by desertion. One battalion 
inarched from Seetapore on the loth ultimo for Midnapore, and, in tiie first 
fortnight, lost 254 men. This aversion is to be removed by extending new 
and special indulgences to the men employ ed in so (to them) unhealthy 
and odious a climate, and also by sending officers carclully selected to co|rt- 
tnand them, who would speak to their feelings and prejudices, and com- 
mand their lives through the medium of their affections. But the first of 
these modes of cure would cost money, which Government is averse to spend; 
and the second requires an energetic, high-minded lilieral man, to be m the 
place now filled hv persons of a \'cry ophite cast. Tlie Court of Directors 
nave been pleased from time to tune to express great alarm at the conse- 
quences of young men rising to high staff appointments. It would be more 
to the good of this sci vice, it they were to guard against such posts being 
filled by old women. 

* In the case of tins regiment at Barrackpore, (the 47 th,) it had been mined 
by its Colonel, who is apfiuisiblo clever well-read man, but a partial and ca- 
pricious commanding officer. It was known five months ago, that tlie regi- 
ment was in a very high state of indiscipline, the Colonel having sapped every 
officer’s authority except his own. 

‘The Military Board and Commissariat had found it absolutely necessary to 
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adopt a higher Male oi pay tx> ali establishments going , to Daeoa or €&tbto 
gong, adding twenty-five, per cent, to the ordinaiy pay* and fifty per cent, to 
Siat ofmen goinetoEangoon. The Commissariat were also buying* up evety 
decent pair of bullocks about Calcutta to send to Rangoon, which rendered 
it impossible for the men to hire bullocks Government, indeed* (at toon m 
it was made known to ihtm f ) advanced them money to buy bullocks at a 
very high price. But this was done too late, and was not the proper course 
to pursue. How were the Sepoys to get the bullock-men to go to that dfer 
tested climate? IIow keep them if once got? Nor could they well afford 
to pay 60 high. If a bullock died, or was lamed in a week, the men whose 
baggage and bedding it carried, must either buy another, (where w?& .the 
price to come from ?) or starve from cold and get fever; thus the regiment 
would melt away. Government should, under such circumstances, have 
lured carriages for the regiments going on service, or bought the cattle for 
that purpose, and let them out to the men at a moderate rate. 

‘ You will remark, that the Madras troops have embarked with great readi- 
ness for foreign service. They have now ten battalions at Rangoon,, who, 
living on rice, have been very healthy. The whole ten battalions had only 
five or six men missing when they came to embark. But be it remembered, 
that they get rations gratis the whole time they are absent, and have great- 
coats sent down to them to keep them warm in damp and raw weatlier. 
Resides this, they have an excellent Adjutant-General. 

‘The first cavalry inarched from Sultanpore, Benares, to Purneah, on their 
way to the Eastern frontier, in October, and have had only live desertions of 
young lads. This is, in a great measure, owing to the Hindoos (and Brah- 
mins) being mixed in the ranks m smaller projiortions ; about one-third of 
the regiments (or five-twelfths perhaps) being Hindoos. In the infantry, you 
know eleven-twelfths are of that race; it is likewise greatly caused by the 
officers being much more fixed to their troops, and more closely connected 
with them, than infantry officers are to their companies. In a battalion, the 
officers aie perpetually changed from one company to another, to make the 
rotalion of detachments fall equally upon the officers present, and also on 
the companies. Thus, suppose five officers present, the one who goes on 
command with the company No. 2, must go the next time with the company 
No (2 x 5) = 7 ; and the links which rivet the Sepoy to his old captain, 
can never be firm and strong until there is an officer present with every 
company, besides the commandant, the boys, who arc learning their duty as 
subalterns, and two or three surplus officers of five years standing to repkea 
casualties, ami supply the place ot absentees. The principles established 
in Lord Hastings’s despatch of fixing a necessary complement of officers, 
and keeping it always untouched, arc the only true maxims to follow. 

‘ A third cause of the present rate of our infantry,- is the mischievous 
shifting of officers. When the four regiments were rated last year, the 
military authorities unfortunately cohcurrcd in a plan for doing what they 
intended as a fa\our (or justice rather) to the younger part of the .Lieute- 
nants. Some regiments that had been backward were left, in forming the new 
regiments, with only seventeen Lieutenants, and even with sixteen. Instead 
of putting an eighteenth Lieutenant into this place, who would have got two 
steps for the trouble of moving from his home, (i. e. hu inttn regimtnt>) they 
took another seventeenth, who was farther from the line step of being six- 
teenth ; and, in this mannejr, shifted twenty-one of the junior Lieutenants ; 
■and all the Ensigns promoted to Lieutenants by the augmentation, as well as 
all who continued in the rank of Ensign at a trifling and almost evanescent 
advantage to theraseLves, hut to the great injury of the battalion from which 
they were taken, which lost so many officers of two, three, and four years 
standing. In their new regiments they had to liegin again to learn the cha- 
racters of their Native Officers and men, us if they had been new Ensigns, All 
the Ensigns were unposted and reposted in this way. If you get a file of 
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Calcutta newspapers for 182?, you may trace the extent of thi^ fivH. by re, 
fcrring to Government General Orders of the 11th of Septeipbe* iw$; Tfo 
Ensigns who were made Lieutenants in other regiments, "fill mor6 than tiro 
fblittpages. Then come the Court’s orders to make each battalrob otte sepa- 
rate regiment ; posting the officers, of course, 1, 3, 5, &c. to the 1st battalion 
and 2, 4, 6, 8cc. to the 2d battalion. But this measure sent officer^ to their 
n^v regiments, where three-fourths of them were perfect strangers, Th e 
4Tth regiment, in which tins mutiny broke out, had one Captain and two 
ybung Lieutenants that had belonged, in April last, to‘the 1st battalion 
24th regiment. This is about the average. They have got new officer!, new 
adjul fonts; many have new commandants from the great promotion of field 
officers; and the Native Officers complain that every thing is without sta- 
bility or certainty. This lias been done with half the army, either in the 
field or moving to the frontier, and thus the confusion anti consequent dis- 
content has been increased. The mischievous consequences of splitting the 
battalions, were clearly stated by the Military Secretary to the Council. 'But 
I fear he stopped there. A man honestly zealous to save the army from such 
sui injury, would, I think, have done more. 

* Among the retrenchments which came out lately, and which would 
have all been earned into effect hut for Sir Edward Puget’s opposition, was a 
project to abolish the cavalry system of troop allowances, and throw the 
supply mto the commissariat; thus effectually disgusting all the officers of 
cavalry. 

\Thc present system of the cavalry keeps many men and officers with their 
regiments, with whom they have lived and served for twenty years. Their 
troops would follow them to the Indus or the Yellow Kivtr, while their 
Captains remained with them; hut remove the officers from the men, and 
put new ones in theirjplaecs, and the same devotion could not be relied on/ 

Wo have given in another part of our publication a detailed account of 
the Barrackpore transaction, from the pen oi a person in the immediate 
neighbourhood when it happened, to which we lefer our readers, To 
6how the sensation created by this mutiny in other parts of India besides 
Bengal, we insert some portions of a letter from a distinguished servant 
of the Company, in the Upper Provinces, on this melancholy subject, 
dated the 9th of November. J 

* Although I had the day before heard that there was a mutiny in the Corps 
at Barrack|H>re, 1 was sc ‘-hocked at the result which reached me yesterday, 
jn three several letters from Calcutta, that I could not compose myselfto sit 
down to reply to an} letter. — I hope the severe example made of the mutineers 

have . a 'vdutary^ffeet. I h;wc no doubt that it w ill, so far as to induce the 
other regiments under marching ordeis to move quietly to their destinations; 
nut the iTtccts ol the measure will he more slow in their development. Thc c e 
will, 1 fear, he a more general dist.isie to the service, and a greater degree 6f 
difficulty iu recruiting the army. This was had enough before, you will say, 
w ithout any swe eping charge of a general change iu the service, unfavour- 
able to Inc name soldier. 

. * Wc h 1 houl(l bear "j »V nd lhat a " wc beat the sword out of the hands of na- 
tives, and extend agriculture and commerce, we remove the great inducement 
to enlistment, namely, pove. ty. Men k^s readily quit their'homet too, wheh 
thoir movements, instead of living confined to the line of tl*. Guige» (be- 
tween Anmmpshul.ur and Dacca,) is widened to the Indus, the Nerbuddab, 
Uuzerat, and Ctmdei'-h. I ntortunalelv, as demands on the exertions- of our 
natne soldiery have augmented, our attention to their c-omfurts and to the 
maintenance of attachment to their European officers have fallen off. Yet 
we exact and expect the same cheerful obedience as in more favourable 
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‘ I am confident tbe4nhbad soqm substantial cau^s forco^pj^and dis- 
content; I hope tlusp will be sifted to the bottoiH.:/anq sjnce^xye cannot 
u'picily itic pa^k, let ms lcai ii hovv to act for the Future. The grant of piquey 
to procure Carriage, after the whole country had been drained by CbvVrnrhebft, 
was something like a mockery. Instead of money, the State should^ lhsucfr 
an unusual contingency, have allotted carriage. The demand for doiM>fV»ft 
batta was an idle piece of bombast, and had nothing to do with the reahvants 
or wishes of the soldiers. The evil principle which, like a moth, has worn 
away all the best feelings and dispositions in our native army, is the, want of 
European officers. Surely both the local and home Governments mustopprk 
their eyes to the folly of their present system 1 If India cannot afford', wa 
efficient army, we had better make up our mind to lose the country. Wc- 
must unravel the web we have wove, and begin our new system by making 
it the benefit of officers to stick to their regimental duties, 

« All the little emoluments from commands, guides, and other contingen- 
cies, have vanished. The late regulations have carefully provided for the* 
interests of two officers in every regiment, viz. the Colonel and Lieutenant 
Colonel;— but has this not been done, in some measure, at the expense. of 
the other more numerous and equally important classes ? I think it has, citen 
in what has been promulgated ; and how much more so would this have been 
apparent had the other parts of the new system been carried into effect T I 
should like to see half a dozen of 1 1 is Majesty’s best regiments similarly- 
placed to our Native corps, and if they did not become discontented and mu- 
tinous, I would forfeit my life. Remove almost every officer twice in one 
year, and leave the regiments cither with only two or three officers, or with 
boys who have just left school; in the midst of this derangement, order the* 
coips on a distant and difficult service, with little assistance in carriage, 4tcv 
ami see how they would act ! W c must not shut our eyes to such a parallel.. 
Until wc learn to keep men and officers together, and have, besides, a suffi- 
cient number for all staff employ, and contingent services, our army wilt 
never go right. It is not by cutting and clipping the staff, the remedy will be 
found ; an army of 150,000 men requires even a larger staff than we allow — 
aud if regiments were kept complete, these would be no more than a suffi- 
ciency oi prizes to excite emulation, although under the present miserable 
system, the prizes ncaily equal the blanks (which regimental duty is. 
considered.') 

‘ I am so sick at heart that I really want words to express what I feel,— I 
hear the Military Secretary is very urgent with Government to begin shoot- 
ing deserters, “ pour encourager les autres,” no doubt. If our service is not 
a temptation, we certainly shall not improve it by the shooting system. Wc 
must make it of advantage ; for, without this, no Sepoys will enter it I am 
very anxious to hear the subsequent occurrences at Rarrackpore,and the steps 
taken : the sooner what has happened is promulgated to the army the better, 
U silence is preserved, great evil may follow; for all that has taken place 
will be open to exaggeration.’ 

The writer 'of the above feels that even silence on the subject must liat'e 
a most injurious effect. But how much more mischievous must it be to 
promulgate to the world, as they have confessedly done, a false account, 
piohibiting others, at the same time, from publishing the truth? Is not 
this calculated to convince the public that Government is afraid or 
ashamed to publish the real facts ; and to take away all credit from its 
statements in future 7 Will not this cause private reports to he eagerly 
sought after, and give even common rumours more weight than official 
accounts, which arc thus brought into disrepute ? Now, as far as conceal- 
ment W as Concerned, to attempt such a thing to any purpose is evidently 
absurd and impossible. For it is well known, that among the Natives of 
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Indian ewsspfead with the greatest rapidity, without anjraid fSpotti the 
preri. It is a remarkable fact, that the motions of Buonaparte in Europe 
werd known among the native inhabitants of Calcutta, through ‘private 
channels, before intelligence reached the European part of the commu- 
nity, A victory or a defeat in Russia was often reported for several days 
among the natives in the Calcutta Bazaar, before the public accounts, 
arrived. With regard to events transacted in their own country, intellh 
ge nee must, of course, pass with much greater facility. As Europeans, 
however, from being accustomed to the use of the art of printing, are out 
of the habit of corresponding privately on such subjects, by silencing the 
press, we, indeed, shut our own eyes. But we do not shut those of the' 
Natives : on the contrary, we give them a great advantage over us ; since, 
never having been habituated to the use of the press, they continue their 
ancient system of private correspondence, which, whenever they may hava 
any real designs against us, is far more dangerous, being unseen and un- 
suspected. 

Some hostile movements had taken place also among the Sikhs in the 
North West of India, and the Lahore Arkbar of the 7th September states 
that “ Rajah Runjcet Sing was still encamped at Wuzeerabad, on the 
Chunab or Acesines. An Arzee arrived from Sirdaa Huree Sing, at 
Durbund, stating that the Zemindars of that quarter having risen in great 
force, to the number of nearly ten thousand horse and foot, he, with 
Sirdars Jumiyat Singh and Moolraj, marched to attack them at a 
place about two kos from Guild Gur’h. The insurgents were prepared 
for battle ; but on the arrival of the troops fled, and in the flight several 
were killed and wounded. After this success, the Sikh troops occupied 
the ground deserted by the insurgents ; and all the Sirdars, with about 
one thousand horse and foot, encamped in* one enclosure, the remainder 
ot the force being dispersed in the adjacent villages. At night the rebels 
re-assembled, surrounded the enclosure, and commenced a vigorous 
attack on it. The fight lasted from midnight until morning. Sirdar 
Jumiyat Singh, his nephew, Moolraj, commandant of horse, Bod’ll Singh 1 
and the commander of Dhunna Singh’s contingent, and Sudda Sookh, 
were slain, and of the 1000 horse and foot, only about 200 escaped. The 
remaining 800 were killed by the insurgents. 

* Ou hearing ot the heavy loss thus sustained by the Sikh forces, the 
Mahort\jah despatched a Shookkch to Sirdar Huree Singh, desiring him 
to strengthen his position at Gund Gur’h, and keep up his spirits, as the 
Maharajah proposed to join him without delay/ 

Although doubtless the best policy of the Indian Government would be 
to lot these opponents waste their streugth upon each other, yet from the 
peculiar habit we have ot monopolizing all the quarrels of India to our- 
selves, as well as the restless spirit we always evince to be something more 
than spectators of disputes, however little they may concern us, it is by 
no means improbable that this apparently neutral warfare may be the 
foundation of much work for our troops. The advices from Saugor like- 
wise state that the Pindarec Chief, Sheikh Dulla, had again appeared in 
arms near the Nerbudda, and that another refractory Chieftain had ad- 
vanced to the Vicinity of Jubbulpore. 

A detachment of the 60th N. I. had marched from Bhopalpoor in the di- 
rection of Neemawar, reinforced at Seerora by one hundred horse of the 
Bhopal contingent to intercept Sheikh Dulla, uho had been levying con- 
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tributions on the village, and was said to have one thousand men tmdea 
liim. A detachment was also expected to co-operate from Saugor. The 
banditti had also been plundering inj greater force than usual about Sha- 
ranpoor and H&nsee, and troops had marched for their dispersion front 
the North Western stations. The general state of the interior may indeed 
be regarded as labouring under strong excitement, which a reverse in the 
war now carrying on must render most dangerous. At Delhi and ano- 
ther station under the Bengal Government, the lives of two of the Civil 
servants of the Company had been attempted by the natives ; one of them 
was beset by a party and escaped with difficulty, and the other, a judge, was 
shot at while sitting in his own Kutchery (or Court of Justice) by a sepoy 
who was apprehended. 

The accouuts received at Calcutta from Cheduba, stated the troops 
there to be in good health. The gun-boats and frigate on that station 
had gone against Ramree and taken three stockadeB without loss. The 
troops which had been landed then proceeded about three miles along the 
coast without seeing a single Burmese, and then returned to the first 
stockade, where they passed the night. At three o’clock in the morning 
the enemy attempted to surprise the cam}), but were repulsed. 

The letters from Nusseerabad confirm the accounts of the disturbances 
in that district, and state that a battering train was about to depart 
against Jeypore, when the Ranee had assembled all her troops to pay 
them their arrears, after receiving which, they refused to return to their 
cantonments. She had also quarrelled witli her Prime Minister, who had 
taken refuge in the British camp. The latest accounts from Ellichpore 
also stated that Sheikh Dulla had been defeated on the 12th of October, 
by a detachment under Captain Seyer, and that on the 21st he was sur- 
prised by Lieutenant Lermit, and many of his party killed ; but that he 
himself effected his escape wounded. 

The private letters from Calcutta, speaking of the expenses of the war, 
state that the treasuries were empty and specie fast disappearing. Two 
successive propositions of loan from the government, one a transfer 
loan at four per cent., and the other a cash loan at the same rate, the 
exchange to be two sliillings, had failed. The following is an extract of a 
letter dated October 21 : — 

1 It is impossible to go on this way very long. A blow will be attempted 
mmewhere, but it is said that even the Government have not made tip tneir 
minds where ; and the public, if you can call it a public, has been able to 
discover nothing like consistency ui the plan of the campaign, or caution in 
the commencement of llie business. You must not suppose the natives of 
the interior are passive spectators; on the contrary, their attention is strongly 
nvctted upon the operations on our eastern frontier ; and the new s of any se- 
rious disaster, or even the protraction of a doubtful contest, will be enough 
to raise up hosts of enemies on every side. It cannot be dissembled that our 
rule, though most beneficial to the industrious classes, even with them is no- 
wise popular, excepting perhaps in the newly-acquired districts, so lately 
rescued from utter devastation, and hardly settled enough yet to ensure 
against relapse. What must be the astonishment of the good people m Lead- 
cnhall-street to find that, while they have been securely calculating upon 
two millions of surplus revenue, and a long series of unmolested patronage 
and dominion, the very existence of theur empire has, m a few months, 
fallen into jeopardy, under the very Governor-General, whose caution, pa* 
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cific virtues, and economy, they are perhaps atthis moment contrastiug with 
the opposite qualities of bis predecessor ! 

* I wish you could be a witness of the surprise with which we receive the 

intelligence of the East India 1 1 o.use debates, wherein all manner of. indirect 
abuse heaped upon our late Governor-General, and all manner of eulogy 
passed upon our present Lord and Commander-in-Chief.' f 

Suttees appear still to disgrace the annals of British Government in 
Bengal ; one having taken place in November opposite Isherah. The 
victim was a woman about thirty years of age, the mother of three chil- 
dren. 

Since closing the preceding summary of Indian news, some additional 
letters from Bengal, dated between the 1 5th and 18th of November, 
have been put into our hands, from which we give the following ex- 
tracts 

< There is a mess of sixteen officers stationed at Kemmendine, which is a 
great advantage ; and they have a messman who is very clever, and gets 
them fresh meat when no other mess can procure it. It is not much; but 
still, though only a few mouthfuls for each of them, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence in keeping off the scurvy, from the worst kind of which disease the 
European troops have suffered, and are still suffering greatly. 

* A communication has been opened with a place called Mergui ; and 
Colonel Miles, of the 89th, has taken a place called Tavoy, and bullocks, 
buffaloes, &c. were coming from the«e places by the last accounts, so that it 
is to be hoped the food is improved by this time, and that the ravages of 
sickness anu death will cease in consequence. 

1 The 13th and 38th King’s regiments are coming up here again, and are to 
be relieved by the Royals and 17th. They went down to that vile place, 
Rangoon, two of the finest regiments in India, nearly 800 strong, and they 
are about to return here with scaiccly sixty efficient 1 men in each regiment. 
Is it not dreadful? The damp and bad food (and scarcity of the latter also) 
have reduced the force, especially Europeans, dreadfully. 

4 It is impossible to predict what measures will be next taken in this ill-con- 
ducted, ill-planned war; nothing of consequence has a9 yet been done. 
When the season is sufficiently advanced for the army from the frontiers to 
march towards Ummeiapooru, the capital of Ava, it is to be hoped there 
will be a speedy finale of tins business; but how the Rangoon army are to 

f et there, God only knows; and it will be very hard upon them, who have 
orne all the brunt and hardship of the contest, to be kept as an army of re- 
serve only, without sharing in the triumph. 

4 The Burmese are shucKing savages; they mutilate all the dead bodies 
they can meet with, and crucify the dead Sepoys, greatly to the horror of 
the living ones. Two chiefs of Mergui and Tavoy are just arrived here as 
prisoners. 1 think Loid Amherst must have enough upon his mind at 
present, for certainly it is a nci vous and critical time for India. 

4 The public pi mts will have told \ou of the mutiny at Bjrrackpore,and that the 
47 th Native Infantry is sti ink off the list in consequence. The Company’s Artil- 
lery, and two King’s regiments were brought out against the mutineers, and, 
although every thing is now quiet, and it is to be hoped Sir Edward Paget’s 
decided conduct has quieted the feeling of disaffection, yet it is supposed to 
have sptead uideli; through the Native troops, and there is no knowing whe- 
ther it may not show itself somcwhcie else, wiiere there are no Europeans at 


1 This letter confirms what was stated in another place, with the addition of 
the not'd 44 efficient," tlicie being perhaps, 100 in each, though half might be 
Inefficient from sickness. 
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hand to stop it. The ridiculous system of economy, so much in vogue ridw- 
a>days, will not do for India ; and one would hive thought Governments in 
Uiis country had experience enough of the folly of interfering with the, preju- 
dices of the Natives on the Madras side,- without cutting their tdldWan<;e of 
coolies and cattle for carriage here. The Sepoys arc high caste men, and 
uill not carry their cooking things, &c. like Europeans. 

* There is a report, that the hero of Ilamoo <a place on tlie frontiers, where 
we were worsted at the very beginning of hostilities) is about thirty or forty 
nules off with 9000 men, with the intention, according to ut,s own accoitnr, 
of tii icing the English into the sen. Some people hope the gentleman will 
try it ; but, for my part, I would rather he should walk quietly into the sea 
himself instead ! At Mergui and Tavoy, as soon as the chiefs wer6 taken, 
the poor people returned quietly to their homes, and said they had no> wish 
to fight the English, but their chiefs would make them. Many poor wretches 
fromilic Dalla shore, opposite to Rangoon, came over at that time in boats, fund 
begged General Campbell’s protection, as they were literally starving. They 
will be \ery useful in fishing, ike. The sick aic getting better as the cli- 
mate improves. Fresh provision was getting more abundant. One party 
had just brought in plenty of cattle. Poor creatures ! I am sure they nave 
need of every thing that can be got for them. It is, altogether, a disheart- 
ening war, and every one seems tired of it. The letters of the officers say, 
in every other line, that they hope it will soon be ended. There is nothing 
but privation and expense, and no glory.’ 


M A DR Ah. 

Ouit advices from Madras extend to the early part of November, and 
are neither less important nor less interesting than those from Bengal. 
It is through letters received from this Presidency that we learn two very 
aunarkable facts as illustrations of the spirit of dissatisfaction prevailing 
in the higher parts of Hindoostan as well as in Bengal. 

It is stated on the authoiity of letters from the upper provinces, and 
appears entitled to as much credit as information coming through such 
channels generally deserve, that Mr. Oldfield, a civil servant on the 
hengal establishment, while on duty in the neighbourhood of Agra, at the 
Zillah court, of which he is the registrar, or assistant to the judge, was 
beset by a party of natives, and in the affray was wounded, though not 
dangerously, before he could effect his escape. It is not said whether the 
cause of this assault arose from any personal hostility to the individual 
himself, or a feeling of hatred to the class of which he w r as a member. 
In either case, it must he matter of deep regret. 

The other instance of a similar nature, w liieh is communicated through 
tbo same channel, is, that Mr. Scott, also of the Bengal civil service, 
registrar of the Zillah court at Moradabad, and joint magistrate of a neigh- 
bouring district, was actually shot at, while sitting on the bench and ad- 
ministering the affairs of his own court. This was done by a Sepoy, one 
<>f the guards of the court itself: but fortunately the musket either missed 
fire, or was turned aside so as to save the life of the intended victim, and 
the Sepoy was accordingly secured and taken into custody. 

Such evrnts as these are indications of a spirit that cannot be mistaken 1 
and although no more cause for this spirit may exist now r thanlormerIy, yet 
it at leastproves that men are emboldened by the aspect of the times, to 
display that spirit in a manner w'hich they had hitherto hesitated to do. 

Accounts received from Bareilly, which is also under the Bengal Go- 
vernment, state that the squadron of the 5th cavalry, which had arrived 
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there, and were under orders to march off agaid on the fallowing day, 
join their head quarters, had been directed to stand fast, in consequence of 
some intelligence from Moradabad, to which the papers could but vaguely 
allude ; the fear of offending Government preventing them from more 
fully explaining. 

The most recent accounts from this Presidency (Madras), are of an 
equally alarming nature j and 6how that the spirit of resistance to tha 
British authority, which we have already noticed under the preceding 
Head, has more ramifications than could have been supposed. Letters of 
the 3d Nov. mention an unfortunate affair as having taken place between 
a small body of our troops and the garrison of a fort belonging to a Native 
Chief. From the slight detail furnished by the Indian papers, it appears 
that a troop of horse artillery, under the command of Captain Black, being 
on the inarch from Fort St. George to another station, when about thirty 
miles from Darwar, was ordered by Mr. Thackeray, the chief Com- 
missioner and Collector in that pait ot the country, to attack a small 
fort, the chief of which had manifested a disposition to revolt, and had 
put himself in an attitude of resistance. An attack was consequently 
made, nearly at the commencement of which a sally took place from the 
fbrt, and the whole troop it was found had been cut oft, (with the excep- 
tion, it was added, of Dr. Turnbull, the Assistant Surgeon.) Captain 
Black, Lieutenants Sewell and Dighton, and Mr. Thackeray, were re- 
ported to be killed, and Assistant Collectois Stevenson and Elliot taken 
prisoners, alter being severely wounded. 

Such is the only statement of facts which the Indian papers thought it 
safe to give. We are enabled, however, fiom private sources, (now un- 
fortunately the only one through which truth can be obtained,) to add 
some further partieulais respecting this affair, from letters written on the 
spot. The following are extracts from a letter, dated near Darwar, 
October 24 : 

‘The affray commenced on the Q‘M\. The day previous, Mr. Thackeray 
gave orders lor sentries to be placed over the treasure and jewels in the fort, 
amounting to about fifteen lacs, lie also ordered two guns of the horse 
artillery to he brought into the lort cm the morning ot the 23d. Asa party 
of artillery was coming in to relieve* the party sent in the day before, the peo- 
ple refused to admit them. When tin** was made known to Mr. T. he ordered 
Captain Black to proceed to the galeuav and plant his two remaining guns, giv- 
ing them one hour’s law. This Laving ( lapsed without their compliance with 
the requisition, another half hour was allowed ; alter the expiration of which, 
the guns were fired and the gates blown open, upon which the enemy com- 
menced a tremendous fne upon out horse ai tiller} and infantry. Mr. Thacke- 
ray then proceeded towards the fort from lus tent, and was almost imme- 
diately shot ; receiving a man block hall m the groin, he fell, as also did Capt. 
Black ami Lieut. Dighton; and Lieut. Sewell was badly wounded. 

‘They shortly altcrwards took Messrs. Stevenson and F.lliot prisoners, and 
brought them in fior.t of our troops, who were si ill firing. The above Gen- 
tlemen requested our troops to desist irom firing, saving, that their lives 
would be instantly sacrificed it the} persisted ; consequently all surrendered, 
and weie taken prisoners. On the 2 tth, a rerjeant of the horse artillery, a 
jmnadar, and all the Sepoys were ^'leased and ailowed to proceed unmolested, 
and they came m yesterday morning. Mr. T \ body was likewise allowed 
to be hi ought in ; and the Mght ot it was dreadful, indeed. lie was cut on the 
head, one arm was cutoff, the face dreadfully disfigured by sword wounds, 
and hardly to be recognized. Wc attended lus last remains yesterday even- 
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in*. Thus fell our much lamented friend. A better man never* existed.— 
Darwar, 26th Oct. 1824/ 

The cause of this rupture is said, in the Bombay Gazette of 3d Nor . to 
be this : 

‘ It appears the Deshai or Chieftain of this place dying in September 
without any issue or natural heirs, the lands held by him as a Jagheer 
lapsed to the sovereign state. The management of them had therefore 
been assumed by Mr. 1’hackeray, until he should be furnished with 
further instructions for his guidance. Some of the principal servants of 
the late Deshai had concealed the fact of his death, and endeavoured to 
impose on the Government the adoption of a child of the late Deshai, but 
which proved to be totally false and unfounded/ 

A letter of the 26tli of October, from the same quarter, adds the follow-* 
ing particulars : 

*It is to be feared that Mr. Thackeray acted with unfortunate precipitation 
in ordering the guns to be fired ; the insurgents having, it is understood, 
repcutedly required him to withdraw his troops, adding, that they would 
then coniortu to the orders of Government. This he would not accede to, 
and we luve paid dearly for it. Letters have been received from Messrs, 
Ste\enson and Klliot, in which they say, that if the force from Belgaum 
•'hould take summary measures against the place, their lives would he in- 
stantly forfeited. \N e arc given to understand that the Kittoor people are 
willing to negotiate with t lie Bombay Government, upon condition that their 
lives shall be spared, and the country given over to them on its fmmer foot- 
ing ol complete independence ; that it is only on these conditions they will 
liberate Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot; that, on the other hand, they will 
put those Gentlemen to death, and aftei wards defend the place to the 
last man. 

‘ r l here arc various report s raised hourly. I have related the substance of 
o/c// as have reached me. The bodies of Captain Black and Lieut. Lighten 
have come in ; and Lieut. Sewell is here in a \ery dangerous condition. The 
force from Belgaum is in the ucnnty of Kittoor, and Mr. Edeo is now the 
principal end authority on the ^pot It is understood that he will join Col: 
Pierce, escorted by a party of hor-e artillery, amounting to about two troops, 
being those who were so larky as to escape ; but their four gallopper guns 
and auniumilion fell into the hands ol the enemy. Col. Pierce w ill he likely 
to stand in need of reinforcements, and will, probably, call for every dis- 
posable man.’ 

A letter from Madras, of a later date than those from the scene of action, 
and embodying apparently the facts and opinions then most currently 
known and entertained, contains the following remarks: 

£ I take the earliest opportunity of sending jou some of the news in this 
quarter. Two days ago despatches arrived from Darwar and Belgaum, an- 
nouncing that Mr. Thackeray had directed an attack on Kittoor, in which 
himself, Captain Black, of the horse artillery (Madras), and several 
other oificers, were killed; only Messrs. Stexenson and Elliott, two of Mr. 
Thackeray's assistants, and about 10 Sepoys, have survived, and they are all 
prisoners of the Raja in Kittoor, which is garrisoned by about 4 or 5000 men, 
Mr. Stevenson was permitted to write and to state, that it was the resolution 
G the llaja and lus people, to sacrifice themselves as well as the prisoners, 

‘I a shot was fired against the place Mr. Fullerton was left in charge at 
Baiw.tr, with only 30 or 40 Sepoys, to protect the Cutcherrj ; and, by his 
j’Bers, appeals to have been in a great fright on hearing of this occurrence; 
but, probably, the brigade at Kulladghce was able to afford protection to 
Barwar. The Belgaum force, it seems, have been unable to reach Kittoor 
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immediately, in consequence of Appa Dessbai, commonly called the Mepan- 
kur, having destroyed all the boats on the rivers, so that lie also must be in 
rebellion. Major Lodwick’s regiment, the 6th, was countermarched by 
orders from Poona, and returned here by forced marches yesterday ; but is 
ordered to proceed on field service immediately, and to join the troops assem- 
bling near Darwar, under the command of Colonel Pierce. 

* We expect a movement to the southward of the horse artillery, and irre- 
gular horse from Poona, in the course of a few days. These preparations 
appear to indicate apprehensions of a general disturbance amongst the south- 
ern Mahratta Chiefs ; but we are all here entirely in the dark, and I have 
not heard of any agitation amongst the Putwendhan Chiefs, who are our 
nearest neizhl>ours; if they get up, we shall have enough to do to protect 
the llaja’s territory, although a wing of the 14th Regt. from Ahmednuggur 
is ordered down to replace the 6th Regt. We are ignorant of all particulars 
of the unfortunate event at Kittoor, and every one is a good deal surprised at 
the attack of such a place by a few- companies of Sepoys, and also at Mr. 
Thackeray and his assistants, having been, it would appear, in the thick of it. 
Captain Black also, and two other officers, were merely on a visit, it seems, 
when the event took place. The business altogether is very obscure.’ 

The attack at Kittoor appears, by all authorities, to have been rashly 
and unnecessarily determined on by Mr. Thackeray ; and although there 
can be no doubt that the refractory Natives will be at last put down there 
as well as elsewhere, it would have been much better if such an ex- 
posure of our weakness had not taken place, particularly at the pre- 
sent time, when there is much distress in the country, and no great 
force within immediate reach. 

The Coolies, (a race of natives so called, and not porters, as that word 
implies, ) near Ahtnedabad, have also shown a disposition to revolt; and, 
in quelling them, one officer (Lieut. Ellis) is said to have been killed, 
and about ‘200 Sepoys who were with him. 

All the treasures of the three Presidencies were at a low ebb ; and in 
one, the payment of the civil servants was suspended until further orders. 
The 6 per cent, loans had not succeeded at either of the Presidencies. Pro- 
visions were quite exhausted at Rangoon. Several native regiments were 
ordered to Darwar, and money was wanted for them also. Add to which, 
there was expected to be a deficiency of the usual revenue from a failure 
of rain. The threatened payment of the crore and half of 5 per cent, 
lean in March, 182.0, woild, no doubt, be abandoned. The merchants 
at Bombay were looking to the opening of a loan at 5 or 6 per cent., and 
aa the demand for bills became less, the exchange was expected to rise. 

A letter from Madras, dated early in November, contains the following 
passage : — 

* The 4 per rent, loan 1ms been successful at Bombay ; you are, no doubt 

aware of its disrepute in Calcutta. Here very little has been subscribed to 
it; nothing by calculating men, whose expectations having been raised by 
the rumoured excessive exnensiveness of the war, and further stimulated by 
the indiscreet exposure of the impoverished state of theTieasury, manifested 
by the offer of Treasury Notes lor all further demands, hold back in hopes of 
necessity obliging the Bengal financiers, ere long, to offer better terms. But 
it will he (lire necessity alone which will induce them to advance in terms 
once offered.' » 

. We shall conclude our summary of news, obtained through the letter 
from Madras, by the following statement, of the accuracy of which 
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we hare no reason to doubt; but as the Chairman of the East India 
Company, in his place in debate, thought fit to question eveu its proba- 
bility, we shall repeat it here in words at length. It is this: that H. M. 
13th and 38th regiments of foot, who had embarked with the original 
expedition to Rangoon, in battalions of 800 strong, and were to be re- 
lieved by the Royals and H. M. 47th, had, in consequence of living in 
the swamps of a flat piece of land almost continually under water, and 
deprived of all nutritious sustenance, being fed chiefly on salt beef, 
without even the luxury of wholesome water to drink, being reduced, the 
one of them to about 80, and the other to GO efficient men ; and these in so 
debilitated a state, that a day’s inarch was more than they could have per- 
formed. We can have no possible interest in the exaggeration of facts 
like these. We give them on the best authority that can now be had— 
letters from the country itself. Let the British Government only eman- 
cipate the press of India from its present degrading fetters, and then we 
may have fuller, as well as more accurate information, on all that relates to 
the country. • 

As a proof of the heartlcssness and perversion of all good feeling 
which a fettered press, and the suppression of all honest opinion is 
almost sure to produce, we need only offer to the indignant notice of the 
English reader, the following specimen of flippant mockery, and dis- 
graceful indifference to the sufferings of a starving population ; which 
cannot be read without abhorrence. It is from the Madras Courier of 
Sept. 7, 1 8*24, and is as follows: 

‘Local. — We have nothing novel to offer under this head: — PEOPLE 
ARE STARVING,— no sign of rain, — and the Madras Assembly took place 
last evening.’ 

We need not add a word of comment to such a text as this. 

The following are portions of a letter containing some intelligence from 
the seat of war at Rangoon, w hich lias not before transpired : 

‘The state of Indian affairs have undergone a great revolution since you 
departed from the Tropics ; — both at home, as to the new organization of the 
army, which is doubtless a great improvement, in as much as it will keep 
up that acquaintance between men and officers, which was formerly pre- 
vented by so constant removals ; and also, because a second battalion can 
no longer form a place of refuge for those whose conduct lias disgraced them 
in a first ; this Borman war, too, is a great innovation, but few seem inclined 
to think for the better. You will, no doubt, if justice he done, hear sound- 
ing reports of the zeal of the Madras army ; and, indeed, the very circum- 
stance of our having sent five Brigades, (containing five European regi- 
ments,) and being in readiness to embark two more , will speak for itself. Tne 
Sepoys walked into the boats carelessly as the Europeans, not a man mis- 
sing, — nay, more, corps not ordered on the service have, m several instances, 
turned out one hundred volunteers fur oilier colours, to be shipped off at 
twenty-four hours* notice. 

‘The case in Bengal was somewhat different, — the first onset was the total 
destruction of thirteen companies near Chittagong,— the refusal of the Marine 
Battalion to embatk } — the arrival of an order tor a Madras brigade, to protect 
Chittagong, which is now there under Colonel Fair, and for a Madras force 
to protect Calcutta, which has, however, since been countermanded. Sir 
E. Paget wrote to Sir Alexander in the highest terms of us, — “ I envy you 
your Presidency,” &c. After ail this you will be astonished when l say, that 
our troops have been so ill-treated as to cause a general disgust through the 
"hole. It was generally supposed that our force, under Brigadier-General 
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AT Bean of the 54th, would act in some degree independently of that -under 
Sir Archibald Campbell, from Bengal, after the capture of Rangoon. The 
wverse has unfortunately been the case ; — he is either the mo8t prejudiced 
nr -the most misguided man they could have sent,— his eonduct to our staff, 
Ice. has approached to insult. The last private letters hint at his having put 
our engineers and pioneers under Bengal officers ; and it is a fact, that our 
artillery has never been employed, while he has taken four-fifths of their 
ammunition lor the Bengalees. 

‘The despatches have been filled with their exploits, and the Madras troops 
have been only once mentioned; which once, however, may give rise not im- 
probably to an inquiry. Two columns ot ours, under Colonels Hodgson and 
H. Smith, were ordered to the attack of a Stockade a few miles up the river, 
which Sir Archibald Campbell himself, in the Hastings Frigate, was to at- 
tack by water. 11 is report says, the columns failed through a mistake, and 
private letters explain this to be, that the Madras Europeans got in and were 
fired on by the Hastings; the men becoming confused fired at random, and 
what with the rain, the thick jungle, and the hie of the Hastings, the Stock- 
ade was abandoned with the loss of four officers and fifty mm, killed and 
wounded, chiefly by our own lire. By the la^t accounts l hay were so hemmed 
in, that no one could stir a quarter of a mile trom the camp except in force. 
We are m such want ot provisions as to he supplied trom the ships, though 
the Bengal troops have tour months’ stock. Nothing has been done since the 
capture of Rangoon m May. — ’Tis the height of the Monsoon, and though 
the Burmese made no resistance m the town, they arc now like bees round 
us,— the jungle is so thick that they cannot he seen within pistol shot, and 
they make a Stockade in one night v o silently, that our men cannot discover 
them till find on.— Every day thev have to'ihrmt them out of these enclo- 
sures, which are burnt regularly, hut always replaced before morning; in 
fact, they are the woist enemies we have had tor a long time. The poition 
of the Bengal army that are still in the north are watching Ruri/eel Sing, who 
has a huge and veiy lino army in readiness, as he sa)s, ior Kubuol. 

There is one remarkable fact stated in this letter, of which we had not 
heard before: namely, that the Marine Battalion at Bengal had re- 
fused to embark! This was indeed a much more decided and open act 
of mutiny than the conduct of the 17th N. 1. at Bariarkpore. The 
Marine Battalion, as it a name imports is luised expressly lor the pur- 
. pose of seiving by sea, and generally furnishes the Marines to the Com- 
pany’s ships ot war. For them, thereioie, to refuse to embark, was a bold 
step indeed ! But what was done to lemove the causes of their dissatis- 
faction (for causes no doubt they had) we do not know-. We only know 
that they were not massacred and mowed down by a masked battery ot 
artillery ; or we should certainly have heard ot that. Sir Edward Paget, 
who, be it remembered is a king’s officer, and therefore not likely to have 
much sympathy with what are called the “ idle prejudices ’ ot the Sepoys, 
was then lip in the inteiior ol the country : and those having the military 
.command at Calcutta, thought it perhaps wiser to satisfy the reasonable 
demands of the men, than to blow them out of existence by a discharge 
of cannon. The fact is, this mutiny was appeased by gentle means, and 
not a life was sacrificed. We have no hesitation in expressing our firm 
belief that the subsequent mutiny might have been suppressed in the same 
easy manner, and the evils of the dreadful carnage and its dispiriting 
effects throughout all India have been saved. Let those who neglected 
these means auswer to their own hearts and to the w-orld for the conse- 
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BOMBAY. 

The letters and papers received from Bombay ainoe our last, extend 
from the 1st of October to the 5th of November, the latest -date -received. 
The contents of the papers are as meagre and uninteresting as they must 
always be under such a system of terror as that which keeps down free 
discussion and public opinion in India. The banishment of Mr. Fair 
from Bombay is likely to operate as a check upon all independence of the 
Press in that island for some time to come ; and this, added to the fact of 
there being only two papers in the Settlement — one of them the Govern- 
ment Gazette, published by authority, and the other the Gazette of & 
Member of Government, equally careful not to speak freely, except to 
censure those opposed to men in authority — is sufficient to account for the 
base use to which this powerful engine, the Press, is used by those who 
wield it without an opponent or even the power of reply. Our private 
letters are, however, more unrestrained in their communications, and 
from these we accordingly draw' our most valuable information. 

From a letter written early in October, we learn that the hostile feel- 
ings of the Barristers towards the Judges, at Bombay, had in no degree 
abated. The Advocate-General, it is said, though less violent before 
the two Judges of the Supreme Court thau he was before the single one, 
as Recorder, continues to conduct his cases in such a manner as even 
those best acquainted with the modes of proceeding in Ragland, think 
offenshe and disrespectful in the highest degicc. It is said, indeed, that 
foimal representations on this subject have been made to the Board of 
Control, and that his reeal had even been thought more Ilian probable. 
It is now univetsally understood, that the seciet cause of all this hostility 
tow aids the Judges, but to Sir Edward West especially, arose from his 
honest and praise-worthy endeavour to stop the career of extortion which 
the lawycis were running with unchecked reins at Bombay. This con- 
duct in a Judge deserved the thanks of the whole community, and the 
especial patronage of the Government under which it was displayed : but 
unhappily for Sii Edwaid West's peace, though much to his honour, he 
espoused the cause of the oppressed and injured Natives of India, and 
extended the protection of the law' to those who had before experienced 
littie else but its evils. It was this, unquestionably, which brought upop 
bun the hatred of the Ruling Poweis ; and we have, therefoie, no difficulty 
in believing wlmt is currently rumoured and generally credited in the best 
circles ot Bombay, namely, that in all their insults and opposition to the 
Court, the Barristeis were hacked by two of the Members of Government, 
Mr. Elphinstonc and Mr. Warden ; by the latter more openly, but hot 
more eftectually, than by the fonnci. The Bombay Gazette , of which 
Mr. Warden was himself the chief Proprietor from the time of the' sus- 
pension of the Bar, until the unhappy Editor, Mr. Fair, was sent home, (rt 
being tumoured that lie had relinquished his proprietary right in it since 
that event,) regularly and systematically misrepresented almost all the 
proceedings of the Court ; and it is now asserted and believed by many, 
that the Barristers themselves assisted in furnishing those garbled re- 
ports, and that Mr. Fair was by much the most innocent of all the pefsons 
engaged in these transactions, though the parties who supported him had 
neither the virtue nor the courage to come forward and avow themselves 
like men in the hour of need. Sir Ralph Rice, the late Recorder ot 
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Penang, had arrived, according to the latest accounts, to take h» seat as 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and as Mr. Elphinstone had 
found it necessary to redeem his former opposition to the Judges, by 
offering up Mr. Fair as a victim to their offended dignity, — a measure 
which no circumstance whatever can justify, and which, though in our 
estimation it was undignified in the Judges to ask, it was still more de* 
grading to the ex-liberal Governor to grant — it was thought that matters 
would be more amicably conducted than heretofore. We trust, however, 
that neither Sir Edward West, nor his colleagues, are thus to be won 
from that part of their duty which consists in protecting the helpless 
Natives from the oppression of their Governors, however they may have 
committed themselves by consenting to let their countrymen be dealt 
with according to arbitrary power, and not according to law. We should 
be more satisfied to see all classes equally shielded by its protection. 

As an illustration of the uses to which the Press of Bombay is applied, 
we may mention, that in Mr. Wai den’s Gazette of the 6th of October, 
there is a letter, probably w ritten by himself, hut certainly from some one 
high in authority, commenting on an assertion made in Parliament, as to 
the threatened depot tation of a Native, which the writer pretends to in- 
sinuate is incorrect, though he must have known at the time that no man 
in Bombay, even if he knew the circumstance referred to, dared to come 
forward with his proofs, as he might he sent to overtake Mr. Fair, injiis 
circuitous voyage by the way of Bengal and China to England, for the 
benefit of his health, and the improvement of his manners! The mag- 
nanimity of these Indian authorities in affecting to throw down the gaunt- 
let when they know that no man dare take it up, in giving a challenge 
which it w'ould he little short of treason for any man to accept, cannot be 
sufficiently admired. Tins is the evil of a Fi;m:u£D Piess: the cure is 
only to be found in establishing a free one. This letter, however, de- 
serves, perhaps, something more than being merely referred to : we shall, 
therefore, give the whole of it to our readers, in separate portions, 
making a few remarks on it as we proceed. — The writer says : 

4 In the debates that appear in the periodical prints in England on Indian 
affairs, nothing surprises an Indian so much as the ignorance w hich some 
Members of the House of Commons betray of the subject on which they are 
enlightening the nation. r I his is very apparent in some of the speeches on 
Mr. Buckingham’s case; while others arc led awav by misrepresentation or 
misinformation. I have to notice only one on this occasion. 'Ihere is a 
passage in the speech of an honourable Baronet in that debate which has cer- 
tainly surprised me very much ; and as the point is susceptible of elucidation, 
I should teal obliged by any individual pointing out the year in which the 
transaction occurred : 

44 It appears that a Native had made a good bargain with the Government, which 
they were desirous he should abandon, and which he was determined to keep* 
(A Uiugh.) He was threatened with deportation, (to what place is not specified,) 
and his answer was to be found on the Company's > ecords. >V ith a spirit becoming 
an Englishman, with that spirit which the Natives always manifested* if that 
crushed to the ground , as they too often were, (hear, hear,) he answered to 
this effect:—* Honourable Sir, I have been informed that you threaten to turn 
me off the island. I believe it is uuirue. 1 am satisfied, Honourable Sir, that 
you are too well acquainted with the laws of your country, and the rights of Bri- 
tish subjects to take that course/ ” (/fair.) 

4 Those individuals who have never been in India, or who, having visited 
it, arc little acquainted with the country, and still less with the measures of 
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the local Governments, are the most ready to imbibe unworthy impressions 
of the mode in w hich the Natives are treated by their rulers. With such false 
impressions they Mindly run on the rock of prejudice, which tinctures and 
distorts the whole of their proceedings.' 

This is all very lofty and very fine : but supposing it to be even true, 
which, as long as the History of Mr. Mill exist*, any man may fairly doubt, 
as that great and excellent work, unrivalled for its comprehensive, as well 
as accurate information on Indian aftairs, is the production of an individual 
who never set foot in the country ; yet, supposing it to be perfectly true, 
it is, unfortunately, most inapplicable to the present case. The Honour- 
able Baronet to whom the w riter alludes must have been known to him 
by name, as he quotes this portion of his speech from the reports of the 
debate in the newspapers, where his name is mentioned at length. He 
ought to have known, therefore, (for no man in India besides himself 
can be ignorant of the fact) that this worthy Baronet passed the best 
years of his life in India, at the head of a mercantile house of the first 
character, and most extensis'e connexions; that his opportunities of know- 
ing the character of the Natives of India was as great as that of almost 
any man that ever visited the country, and that throughout his whole 
career, as well as up to the present moment, he was, and still continues to 
be, one of their warmest advocates and most faithful friends. The rea- 
soning of the Bombay Member of Government, (for so we must consider 
the writer in Mr. Warden’s Gazette) is hardly more accurate than his 
knowledge of facts. He says : 

* But can any thing more strongly prove the enlightened character of a 
Native ; (which in this instance was so much more so than that ot the Govern- 
ment which he seems to have been instructing in its duties;) can there be a 
more decisive proof of the spirit of independency, and thnrfoie of the im- 
provement in Til KIR habiis that has been generated by British rule, than 
the reply which is said to have issued forth from the pen of a Native 

We beg the reader to admire the logic of this short sentence. It is quite 
worthy of one who speaks with an authority, and who is not, therefore, 
bound to be reasonable, as other men arc. A whole race of people, com- 
posed of all manner of men, Hindoos, Musuhnans, Jews, Parseeg, and 
others, living under British conquest, and British rule, are so subservient 
to those who govern them, that not one man in a million dares utter a 
murmur of complaint. One such man, however, does arise, from a class 
possessing the greatest portion of intelligence and spirit to be found among 
the Natives generally, we mean the Parsees, and he alone ventures to 
speak his mind more freely than his neighbours *. When lo ! the Bombay. 
Counsellor assumes, that because a Native bad been found not“ enlight- 
ened” enough, merely, but rather bold enough to do this, therefore, he 
exclaims , 41 What a striking proof that all other Natives have been im- 
proved in their habits by our rule !” Alas ! the truth is, and the writer 
himself must well know this, that the Natives want no “ enlightening ** 
to teach them the nature of the English rule ; they feel it too accurately, 
and know much more on this subject than we are willing to believe. They 
want “ emboldening H only : and if they were at liberty to speak freely, 
without fear of punishment for 60 doing, hundreds would be found fee able 
to teach their rulers their duty, as this bold and independent Parsee ; not, 
however, because we have taught them this lesson, since the rety na- 
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tme of our despotism in Indin has a directly contrary tendency. ' The 
writer proceeds : 

* Some abuses were discovered some years ago in the office of Superinten. 
dent of Police, who was accustomed to send suspicious strangers off the Island, 
—a kind of power similar to that which is exercised even m England, under 
the Alien Bill. With all the overwhelming power which the Governmentsof 
India are imagined to possess, and with which they “too often crush ** the 
Natives of India, they have none so arbitrary in reference to foreign Natives, 
even as that exercised under the Bill in question. Any attempt, however, 
or even a thought, to banish a Native of Bombay from the Island — with views 
of economy too — is so very extraordinary a procedure, that its proof or dis- 
proof is desirable on many grounds; and especially in vindication of the cha- 
racter of the Government.’ 

Here is an Englishman — can he lie worthy the name? — who thinks th^t 
the Government of India have no power so arbitrary as that which the 
Government of England possess, to send away aliens ! and he thinks it 
necessary to “ vindicate the character” of the I ntlian Government from what 
he would have u.s believe to be a foul aspersion on its purity. Why, it was only 
one short month before his letter was penned, that one of his own country- 
men, not an alien, but a brother, Mr. Eair, was sent, in the most arbitrary 
manner that can be well imagined, a voyage lound the world ; was trans- 
ported, like a felon, untried and unheard (for the offer made by him to 
substantiate the tiuth of his repoit by lespectable witnesses, was rejected 
with scorn, and thought to be only a fiesh insult to Government, by pre- 
suming to bo aide to prove as tine what they had already pronounced to 
be false). Does the Go\ eminent of England possess any power equal to 
this? Can they kidnap any Englishman they choose, and send him to 
Bcncoolon or China, for merely mentioning his friend and patron’s name, 
as was done in the case* of Mi. A mot f oi giving an incorrect report of 
public pioeeedings, as in the case of Mr. Fail ? The Bombay w liter may, 
perhaps, suppose that in India, even Englishmen aie aliens. Perhaps 
they may he; and, as such, may really li.ue no business there at all! 
But then, what becomes of the right of his honouiable masters to all the 
wealth and power of the country in w hich they themselves are strangers? 
By what authority has Mr. Warden a seat in their Council ? By what 
authority docs he maintain his Gazette f And why does he and others 
write in it * If Mr. Pair was an alien, Mr. Warden is equally so. If 
free-speaking Englishmen have no business in India, enslaved and tongue- 
tied Englishmen ought not to have a hotter right to he there : and as to 
the vindication of the British name and chaiacter, it is not difficult to 
pronounce in whose hands that duty might he most safely reposed. 

We may mention, cn passant, that even the threatened deportation of 
tv native of India is not so “ extraordinary a procedure ” as this official 
writer supposes. In Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, such things have 
been often heard aud often known. We are not so insensible to tbc 
safety of the parties as to mention their names here, for that would en- 
sure them some signal proof of the vengeance of their oppressors elsewhere, 
if the parties themselves are still living; and if dead, their descendants 
would not fare the better for our indiscretion. We proceed, however, to 
give the last portion of this memorable letter, being desirous that not a 
syllable of it should be lost : 

* It is evident from the tenor of the letter from this Native that he had re- 
ceived no ouuial communication of any intention to banish him; anti 
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Jjtile doubt exists in my mind that no such mwsure has ever entered into the 
imagination of the Governments of this Presidency from the year 1608 to this 
hour,— a hoax must have been passed on the Native which he has transferred 
/ooTtiFRS, but if any one can state the ^ear, or furnish a clue to discover 
when this extraordinary bad bargain, which required the adoption of ^ex- 
traordinary a measure to cancel, was contracted, they will oblige, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, Vinhex/ . 

The first portion of this paragraph is most probably true. The 
Governments in India know well enough what to communicate' in writ- 
ing, and what to keep in the more safe and irresponsible form of verbal 
communication. When the determination of the Bengal Government 
was taken, not to suffer the property of the Calcutta Journal Press to be 
made any use of whatever as long as one hated individual was likely to 
derive any profit from that source, they took care to cause this to be in- 
timated in those “ winged words” which are not afterwards to be pro- 
duced in evidence against their utterers. So, also, in the case of this or 
anv other native of India, a verbal threat would be as effectual as a 
written one : and w e all know what a hint from men in authority can do, 
in eveiy country under the government of an avowed and absolute des- 
potism, as that of India is admitted to he. 

But the highest flight of this official writer’s absurdity is left for the last. 
He assumes to himself the attribute of omniscience as well as of omnipo- 
tence: and entering into the heait of every man that has held authority in 
India from the year 1(1(18 up to the present hour, he asserts his belief thatno 
such idea astliat of depoiting a native ever entered into the imaijinntionoi 
these immaculate men ! line i.s a seaicher of hearts indeed! An ordinary 
man would have been content to say, that no such event had actually hap- 
pened : hut men who speak with the tongues of oiacles, and whom no 
one dales to question or contradict, assume a higher tone, and presume, 
at least, to know wlmt is hidden from all other eyes but their own. If 
even the acts of Indian lulers weie told in the language of truth, We 
should have a sad picture of human inliimity ; hut if all these collective 
imnfjinnuf. s, from 1(1(58 to 18‘24, could be presented in their true colours 
on the tablet of histoiy, we believe that even they themselves would 
turn limn the picture with honor and dismay. 

The last modest request, uniting any one who remembers it, to state 
the partii ulais of this “ had bargain,” is quite worthy of the author’s pen. 
He well knows that. no Englishman on the spot, no, not even the w r orthy 
Baronet’s relatives and friends, dare come forward to substantiate the 
assertion, w ithout risking more than it would he woith to put down such 
an empty vindication of offended authority as this : and he knows also, 
that no native, acquainted with the disgi aceful transaction, w T ould be 
so silly as to suffer himself to lie cnsiuued by such a trap as this, into 
further difficulties, by accepting the invitation offered. No, no! while 
the press of India remain^ in its present state, free for all men in au- 
thority to say what they please, and lettered to all men who could con- 
tradict them; if a hundred “vindicators” weie to appear in the ranks of 
authority, and Mr. Warden’s Gazette weie to he filled with nothing else 
but their lucubrations, they would obtain no credit here. If they will 
not themselves speak the truth, let them permit others to do so for them : 
till then they are unw orthy of consideration. 

To return to the subject of general news from this Presidency, \ifQ 
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shall first give an extract from a letter, written at one of the principal 
stations in the Deccan, toward the end of October 1824, which is as 
follows : 

1 We shall have a famine all over the Deccan — Government must know it, 
and could, in a great degree, soften the misery by coming forward in time, 
and laying out four or five lacs of rupees m grain ; for there is plenty in the 
country, out all getting into the hands of forestalled; and if Government 
came into the markets against them, many thousand poor wretches would he 
saved : but no— they would lose considerably, and that tells bad in Leaden- 
hall Street This country has been going to the dogs ever since it was con- 

J uercd ; and it must ever be the case under such a rapacious revenue system, 
n 1H23, there was grain enough raised for five years’ consumption. It was 
then of so little value, that the Ityots could not realize enough to pay the col* 
lector; still Government insisted on cash, and the consequence was the sale 
of five times the usual quantity of giaui to parts of the country (Berar parti- 
cularly) which had not been so productive, and two bad years following, the 
people have now neither money nor grain, (rod help the poor inoffensive 
wretches! They really deserve something better than the Last India Com- 
. pany’s blessings — missionaries and stuivution.’ 

It would be well, perhaps, if the Government at Bombay could have 
heard this under their own Presidency, and at the moment when it was 
most useful, instead of its coming to their ears for the first time, as it 
now will, through these pages, after pei forming a voy age to England and 
back again in the inteiim : but if the paragraph given above had been 
printed in Bombay, in any paper nut the property of a member of 
Government, the paper would probably be suppressed ; and if sent to 
either of the Public Secretaries by an officer in the service, lie would, 
perhaps, have had a reprimand for his oliiciousness as a reward. The 
following is a portion of a letter from Bombay, dated early in November: 

‘There appears to be but little doubt on the public mind as to the pecu- 
niary wants of ihc Bengal Government, although the attempt to impress it 
with a contraiv opinion, by opening a loan at t per cent., did for an instant 
blind a few of the Natives as to the real stale of the finances. The subscrip- 
tions to this loan amount to about 10 lacs, including Ub from the Bank of 
Bengal, I understand ; and that Government calculates largely on the sub- 
scriptions here, at Bombay, ami at Madias. They have applied lo the King 
of Glide for a supply of cash, and,' it is said, will obtain 60 lacs from him. 

. Another loan, however, on terms more favourable to the public is confidently 
looked for at Calcutta, and money is «carcc in consequence of intending pur- 
chasers hoarding their means. The one and a half crore w ill not he paid off 
in March next, as far as present appearances indicate, and paper has risen 
a little within the last tew days. 

4 The Government of Bengal is making large purchases of cattle for the expe- 
dition, and collecting, per force, all the hackeries (carts; they can find. Their 
preparations arc now, indeed, beginning to look somewhat in earnest, and 
troops are in motion tow ards each point of attack. From Kangoon we expect 
soon to hear of the army hav’ing commenced their advance towards Ante- 
rapoora.’ 

By subsequent accounts it appears that the expectations formed of the 
4 per cent, loan had been completely disappointed, the paper having 
fallen to a discount of 1 or 2 percent., which of course compelled Govern- 
ment to commence draw ing it in again. 

Some accounts of the proceedings of the Sikh* had been received at 
Bombay, by which we learn that the Maharajah arrived at Umrutseer 
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early in September, and immediately intimated to the chiefs his intention 
of proceeding to Cabool, and if that kingdom should submit to liis autho- 
rity, he promised to perform all required of him. The ditch and fortifi- 
cations of Umrutseer were directed to be put in repair, and orders were 
given for purchasing a considerable quantity of iron for the purpose of > 
being cast into shot. A subsequent account mentions his arrival * at 
Lahore with the whole of his army, shortly after which he despatched a 
letter to the Ameers of Sinde demanding the tribute which they had been 
accustomed to pay to the king of Cabool, and threatening, in event of a 
refusal, that he woul<J resort to hostile measures. 

Letters of November 3, advert to the disturbed state of the Bheels, 
and say they are plundering in the northern Concan, which is close to 
Bombay. The whole of the surrounding country is, it is said, in a most 
disordered state ; and one writer says, nothing is more certain than that, 
with the troubles in India Proper, the war in the Burmese territories, and 
the hostile movements in the north, the Company’s Government will have 
their hands full. All the letters from this quarter, as well as from every 
other part of India, earnestly pray that Lord Amherst may he recalled. 

With respect to the disturbances in the north, alluded to above, 
we have an illustration of what is meant bv these expressions, in the 
heads of a letter received from Bengal, dated the 15th of November, 
but which we place here for the purpose of affording the explanation 
which it gives. This letter states, that the Jeypore states are in open 
rupture with us ; that Sir David Ochterlony has taken the field in that 
(juarter to keep them in awe, or to quell them ■ — that the Sikhs are in' 
motion ; — that Uunjeet Singh has a large force collected ; — that Ameer 
Khan hs gathering troops around him from all quarters; — and that* 
every person or state in acknowledged enmity with the British power, 
U more than usually active and stirring. Such is the threatening 
aspect of affairs 1 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 

The constant inquiiy in all circles connected with India appears to be 
— When is Lord Amherst to be recalled ? No one seems to entertain a 
doubt that this must »»ooncr or later happen : their only uncertainty appears 
to be as to the time. Neither the Ministers, however, nor the Court of 
Directors are willing to undo what they have done, as long as there is a 
hope of its being avoided. It requires the magnanimity of a great mind 
to acknowledge an error, and still more to set about repairing it as soon 
as it is discovered. But for such greatness of mind, the strictest 6eaicti 
at the India House, or Board of Control, would be a waste of time. The 
Directors know that he has shown himself incompetent to govern India; 
but not one of their whole body rises to avow this. Nay, they even show, 
by their silence, an acquiescence in the complaint of the only Director 
who has spoken on the subject, and who rose to deprecate the idea df 
passing any unfavourable opinion on the conduct of an absent man! The 
Board of Control are equally satisfied of the incompetency of Lord Am- 
herst to discharge the high and arduous duties of his station : yet nei- 
ther will they Admit this publicly to the world. The practice of both these 
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bodiet it to uphold and defend, outwardly at least, whoever is actW 
under their immediate authority ; though, as in the case of Lord Hast- 
ings-— at the very moment they are applauding him in public to the 
»hiee**~tbey may be writing the severest censures on his measures in 
cret despatches. 

It is hardly just, however, in the present instance, to attribute all the 
disastrous changes which have taken place in India since Lord Hastings 
leit that country, to his successor, Lord Amherst. It is his misfortune to 
be a weak man, or he never would have consented to make such pledges 
as were required of him before he went out, to carry all the dirty orders 
of the Directors into effect for curtailing the allowances of the Military 
Sendee, already too scanty, and needing increase rather than abatement. 
It is his weakness also which has enableiKhose more wicked men by whom 
ho was surrounded to carry their iniquitous measures into effect. We 
do not believe that Lord Amherst would, had he acted on his ow f n unaided 
views and teelings, have invaded the rights and property of individuals 
in the manner which, hacked by Mr. Adam, Mr. Lay ley, and Mr. Har- 
rington, he has, conjointly with them, suffered to be done. Ncdtherwould 
tbe notion of a Burmese war, or a Rangoon expedition, have originated 
with him. The former, it is said, was the advice of the Political Secre- 
tary, Mr. Swinton, a quiet and inoffensive man in his way ; but as much 
fit to bo Political Secretary in India, as Mr. Trnnt to be Prime Minister 
of England, 'lhe latter is attributed to the great professional talents of 
the Military Secretary, Col. Casement, than whom, perhaps, the Bengal 
army hardly ever had a more unpopular man at its head. 

lo the interests of India and England it is the same tiling, however, 
whethor the wickedness of many, or the weakness of one, had the 
largest share in producing the evils that have resulted ■ — without 
the one, the other would have been unequal to the production of the 
misery entailed by both; and the most desu able event would be, to see 
the whole governing body changed. As this is not likely to happen, how- 
ever, the next best step would be, the appointment of an able and popu- 
lar Governor-General, to unite tbe office of Commander-in-Chief in the 
same person. For this appointment we know oi no two men more suited 
than Lord William Bontinek or Lord Hastings. The former has not 
sufficient interest at Court ; and the age oi the latter may be thought an 
objection. But, it is said, that Ministeis have actually sent out the 
Liffey frigate to bring Loid Amherst home; and that to Lord Hastings, 
who is shortly expected in a f ligate from Malta, thev are prepared to offer 
the joint offices of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in India, 
if he will accept them. 

Nothing could be better for India, at the present moment, than his re- 
turn, especially as it appeals to be so ardently wished by all classes in 
that country, and would undoubtedly restore confidence in a greater de- 
gree than could he done at once by an untried stranger. If Lord William 
Bentinck could be appointed to accompany him, in order to succeed, in 
the event of the Marquis meeting the fate of Lord Cornwallis, who re- 
turned only to leave bE remains in India, it would be a wise provision 
for keeping that confidence unbroken. It is added, that, in consequence 
ot this mtentiou of Ministers, Loid Comber mere, though actually ap- 
pointed to the office ot Commander-in-Chief, will not leave England 
until this point is settled. From all we hear on this subject, his remain- 
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iog at home will not be a matter of deep regret to those who thinlc the* 
highest qualifications necessary for such distant and difficult commands.. 

In the debate on Mr. Hume’s motion, for the production of a military 
despatch of Lord Hastings to the India Company, in 1819, which oc- 
curred in the Commons, on the ‘24th of March, Mr. Wynne made an as- 
sertion which, if true, would make the whole Civil Service of India (than 
which a better educated, more gentlemanly, or more honourable class of 
public men, taking them in ‘the whole, does not anywhere exist,) as a 
set of triflers and fools. He asserted, that the fact of Lord Amherst 
having handed the lady of Commodore Hayes (of the Company’s Marine) 
to table, when he ought to have handed the wife of an elder Civil Ser- 
vant, had been the cause of more outcry against his Lordship’s whole, 
administration, from the indignation of the Civil Servants generally, at 
this public insult to their body, than any ill-success attending his public 
measures. 

Really, Mr. Wynne must be one of the weakest of men himself, or he 
must have thought all those who heard him men of the most contemptible 
intellects, if he believed that such a statement as this could obtain credit 
among them. Half a dozen of the Calcutta ladies, who thought them- 
selves ill-used by seeing Mrs. Hayes put above them, might have 
been angry at such a mark of precedence, and two out of the three 
old ladies, of the other sex, who guide his Lordship’s councils might 
liave been a little nettled to bee their wives neglected. Hut to say, 
that the whole Civil Service, or any other part of them than the half 
dozen named, caied a straw about such an unimportant matter, is to 
pass a censure on their understandings, which we do not believe they 
deserved. We shall take an early occasion to say something on the 
peculiarities of Indian society, more at large, hut content ourselves for 
the piesent, with assuring Mr. Wynne, that his poor attempt to help 
1-uid Amherst out of a difficulty, will only excite ridicule in India, 
however he may delude himself with the hope of its being successful 
here. 

When the debates at the India House, and in Parliament on Indian 
n flairs aie mentioned, little remains to add under the head given above; 
though vve hope the time is approaching when there will be less of se- 
frcc y in the proceedings of the Board of Control and Court of Directors 
•ban at present. 

In <un last we omitted to notice, that on the 21th of February Mr. 
Hume had moved, in his. place in Parliament, for a return of the number 
of British horn, and other European subjects banished from India from 
die year 1784 up to the present period, distinguishing the circumstances 
attending each individual case ; which, after a slight alteration by way 
ot amendment from Mr. Wynne wa* agreed to. When the papers are 
printed we shall examine their details. 


In the course of the past month Sir Charles Foibcs adverted, in his 
place in Parliament, to aciuel regulation of the India Company, pre- 
senting their large ships sailing in company with each other tor mutual 
uiccour or relief, in consequence of their having once had to pay de- 
murrage on one of their laigc ships, which had been detained in assist- 
ln © to save the drowning men from the wreck of another. The fact of 
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the Kent, Indiaman, being in that situation , without a consort or compa 
nion ; the periods fixed for the separate sailings of the ships carrying 
troops from England to India; and the announced departures of the 
China ships, at intervals of a few days only after each other from Can- 
ton, tend to corroborate the accuracy of the assertion. 

The East India Company have been making the most extensive pre. 
parations to send out reinforcements to India About seventy vessels, 
many of the largest dimensions, have been tendered to them to carry out 
men and stores ; and the report is, that 30,000 tons of shipping will be 
taken up by the Company. The average tenders are 15/. per ton, out 
and home, and for the voyage out about the half. 

The destruction of the Kent, Indiaman, by fire, affords materials for a 
melancholy tale. The details have been repeated in all the public pa- 
pers of the kingdom, so that it is the less necessary to repeat them here. 
The conduct of Captain Cook of the Cambria, who, accidentally falling 
in with the Kent soon after she took fire, succeeded, notwithstanding a 
l»oisterous sea, in getting on board his little vessel of 200 tons upwards of 
six hundred men, including troops, women, and children, and saving them 
from destruction, was highly enterprising and admirable. Though out- 
ward-bound with miners and materials for Mexico, he brought them back 
safe to England, landed them at Falmouth, where they were humanely 
treated by the inhabitants; and received, as he richly deserved, the 
thanks of his own employers, of the Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
of the Underwriters at Lloyd’s, and of the East India Company, each 
of whom presented him and his crew with liberal rewards ; in addition 
to which, he had the strongest manifestations of gratitude from those he 
had saved, and the getieial approbation of all classes of his country- 
men. 

On the 4th of March, a deputation of the Merchants connected with 
the (’ape of Good Hope waited upon the Cn axcki.lou of the Exciie- 
OUKU respecting the duties on (’ape Wine. In the reduction of wines 
generally, from 7s. 7d. to 4s. per gallon, wine from the Cape was entirely 
overlooked. As it forms the letuin payment of two-thirds of the exports, 
the article is of the fiist importance to that colony, and has lately 
averaged eight thousand pipes annually. The present duty on Cape 
Mine is 2s. fid. or 2s. 7d. per gallon, and the merchants pray for a 
reduction, on the scale ot that ot the other duties. The wine from the 
Cape cannot, they contend, without this reduction, stand the competition 
with Portugal and other wines. The Deputation was favourably received, 
and informed that the representation would be immediately taken into 
the serious consideration of Government. 

It is the avowed determination of Government to pay the troops in the 
Colonies in British coin for the luture, instead of dollars ; in consequence 
of which, 200,000/. are to lie tiansmitted to the several islands and 
stations. The Samarnng has already sailed with 00,000/. for the Capo 
of Good Hope and the Mauritius ; and upwards of 70,000/. are to be 
shipped on board the Ferret, Captain Hobson, for conveyance to the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, and Barbadoes. 

Mr. George Ricketts has been presented at Court, on his being 
appointed one of the Puisne Judges in Iudia, and received the honour of 
Knighthood. 
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On Wednesday, the 23d of March, a 
Quarterly General Court was held at 
the Hast India House. 

The Chairman took his scat at 12 
o’clock. 

SUPERANNUATION LISTS. 

The Chairman begged to call the 
attention of the Court to a List, of 
Superannuations of the Servants of 
the Company, made by the Court of 
Director ■> since the last Quarterly 
C.eueral Court of Proprietors. 

The Sf.creiarv was desired to read 
the list, when he read the heads of it 
as a matter of form only. 

Mr. Hume begged thnt before the 
( hairman proceeded with other busi- 
ness, the paper might he read entirely, 
so as to show the names and the ser- 
vices of the persons to whom the su- 
perannuated allowances had been 
grau ted. 

The Clerk accordingly read the 
paper, which contained only the name 
of one individual, whose salary having 
been HOC a year, it had been resolved 
hy the Court of Directors, that in con- 
sideration of his long services, lie 
should he placed on the Superannuated 
List, and allowed two-thirds of his 
"alarv, being 73/. 

Mr. 'Irani said, it had often oc- 
curred to him, that such papers as 
these ought to he laid on the table in 
the adjoining room, for the perusal of 
the Proprietors, previously to their be 
mg called upon to vote upon them. 

The (’hairman observed, that this 
i nurse had never been considered ne- 
cessary, and therefore had never been 
adopted. But the Court was required 
hy Act of Parliament to lay these 
papers before the House of Commons ; 
and according to a bye-lawof the Court, 
all papers whatever that were to he 
laid before Parliament were, first of 
ah, to be laid before the Court of 
Proprietors ; it was therefore necessary 
that this Court should have the present 
list submitted to it. 

Mr. Hlime wished to be informed, 
whether any regulation existed at the 
present moment to prevent aged per- 
sons from entering the service of the 
Company ; for it appeared to him, that 
d there were no such regulation, the 
consequence would often be that many 
persons would enter their service at a 
Herald, Vc/,o. 


time of life that in a very few years 
they would become superannuated. 

The Chairman said, that there was 
always in these cases attention paid to 
the age of the individual, although 
there might be no particular regulation 
upon the subject. But llie general 
rule was not to take persons into the 
service of the Company beyond the 
age of thirty-five. The individual who 
had been placed on the superannuation 
list, had served the Company faithfully 
seventeen years, and lie thought was 
an object deserving of the allowance 
proposed to he made to him. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 
APPOlMMENJ OF 1‘IKSI' ASSISTANT TO 
TIIE SURVEYOR OF llUILDINGS. 

The Chairman said, he had further 
to inform them, that this Court had 
been made Special ior the purpose of 
laying before the Proprietors, for their 
approbation, in conformity of the 17th 
section of the 6th chapter to the bye- 
laws, a resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the 26th of January last, for 
the appointment of a person in the 
capacity of First Assistant, m the office 
of the Survey or of Buildings, at a salary 
of 350/. per annum, but Ins successor 
to be at a salary of 300/. per annum. 
All that lu* should do, therefore, was to 
move — That the Court do approve of 
this Resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and of the appointment made by 
them. 

Mr. Hume was desirous of being in- 
formed who was the surveyor of build- 
ing-,. It was quite evident that the 
individual who tilled that appointment 
should be a |>ersou qualified by educa- 
tion, experience, and talent, to perform 
the duties of it. He, therefore, wished 
to know whether the person who had 
been named by the Court of Directors 
had been regularly bred to the business 
of a surveyor, so ns to enable him to 
act efficiently in his situation ? 

The Chairman said, the hod. Mem- 
lier had wholly mistaken the object ol 
the motion; he was confounding the 
two offices of Surveyor and first As- 
sistant together. 'Hie person now ap- 
pointed was the First Assistant to the 
Surveyor, and not the Surveyor him- 
self. The Surveyor was a gentleman 
whose merits were well known to every 
body. He had built our College at 
K 
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Haileybury, which was considered by 
ail who had seen it as the finest monu- 
ment of his talent and genius. The 
Gentleman w hose appointment was now 
under consideration was formerly the 
Clerk of the Walks, and in that capa- 
city had shown himself a most uselul 
and mciitorious servant. Upon the rr- 
tirementoi Mr. Cockerell, theCouitof 
Directors thought it fortunate to he 
able to appoint him on the ground of 
merit only. He had no increase of 
emolument by tue exchauge, but only 
a few more puvilcge-., which by his 
past services he was considered emi- 
nently entitled to. 

Mr. I It: mi: did not object to the 
amount ot salary; he only wished to 
know whether this person was capable 
of affording that assistance which the 
Report ot tin* Court of Directors said 
would he lequired of him. 

The Chairman saul, the Court of 
Directors were quite satisfied ol his 
ability to perlorm the duties of his si- 
tuation. 

A IMioimiif.iou asked, what was 
the salaiy ol the Surveyor, and what 
were his duties, that it should he ne- 
cessary for him to have a first and 
second assistant * 

Tlie Chairman said, the present 
salary of the Surveyor was f>()0/. a-yeur. 
The increase of his duties was very 
considerable. lion. Members need 
only look over the very great extent of 
the buildim; they were now into satisfy 
themselves that the appointment ot 
Assistant Surveyor was absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

The CtiAiRM \n then put the motion, 
that the (Joui t do approve ol the ap- 
point ment, which was agieed to 

VI NsiOrC TO Silt JOHN MAICOIM. 

The Chaihmas begged to inform 
the Proprietor*, that this Court had 
been further made Special for the pur- 
pose of laying before them, Ibr their 
approbation, h Resolution of the Court 
oi Directors ol the 5th ol January last, 
granting to Major-tic neral Sir John 
Malcolm, ti.C 11. a pension of 1000/ 
per annum, from Chiistmns last, in 
consideration of the eminent seiviccs, 
both civil and military, which had 
been rendered by him duiing a long 
|H*riod ol active service lie should 
content himself with moving— That 
this ( mut do approve of the Resolution 
of the ( ourt ot Directors of the 5th ot 
January last.” 

Ceneial Thorn ion fully approved 
of this grant, ami he was only sorry 
that, seeing the gallant General in 


such a state of health and vigour, be 
was no longer in the service. 

Mr. Pari ison begged to say a word 
or two iu answer to the observation 
which had just been made. When the 
gallant General, whose meritorious 
services every person must acknow- 
ledge, leturned from India, great hope 
was entertained by the Court of Direo 
tois that that 0 dicer would soon be 
again employed in some public capa- 
city. lie had the honour to be in ihg 
Chair on the occasion when the subject 
was discussed, as to sending out a 
mission to Persia ; and at. that time 
Sir John Malcolm evinced the greatest 
readiness to go upon that mission ; but 
this appointment was opposed by the 
Colonial Department, and therefore, 
nothing was then done. When he left 
the Chair, it was upon the pledge, that 
if their present lion. Chairman did not 
take the mutter up, he (Mr. Pattison) 
should consider it his duty to pursue 
it ; but the consideration of the Hyde- 
rabad Papers put a stop to all other 
business, and prevented him from pro- 
ceeding as he had intended. It was 
thought, however, by ipnhy of the 
Court of Directors, that we ought to 
appoint this distinguished Officer to. 
one of the Governorships of India; 
(hear, hear;) and il that had been 
done, it would have prevented them 
from coining to this Court to-day to 
ask for a pension. Put that at tempt 
had also failed, and the consequence 
was, that this eminent person was 
now put upon the shelf, tor reasons 
which lie could not well understand, 
hut which he dare say were very suffi- 
c ie nt. U ndcr these circumstauces ihe 
Court of Directois thought that they 
could not allow this illustrious Officer 
to go out of their service without some 
signal mark of their entire approba-, 
lion oi his conduct during a long series 
of splendid services to this Company. 

Mr. IIcmp. said, that he should most 
cordially vote for the motion; but lie 
wished to state the grounds why he did 
so. Although we had had many valuable 
Officers in our service, whose merits 
were worthy of bc*ing rewarded, yet 
few had enjoyed the opportunities of 
rcmlcimg such eminent services to 
the Company as ihe gallant Officer 
whose name and men’s were now un- 
iler the coiisiderat on of the Court, lb 
happened that he (Mr. llume) was in 
India when Sir John Malcolm was 
coming fairly into the service, and be 
could only sav, that the universal Fe«l- 
mg towards him, both on the part of 
the Natives and Europeans, was that of 
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the highest respect and gratitude. He 
,ia>. not aware that any public servant 
hr fare that period, he might say nor 
s ime then, stood so veil in India as 
Sir ,folm Malcolm. He mentioned this 
f a( t, hecai.sc he considered, that ifthcre 
weieanv of their servants who deserved 
, u „re encouragement than others, they 
\ure those who hy their conduct and 
eounple taught and encouraged others 
to endeavour to make the Natives of 
India look up to us as their friends, 
their fathers, and their benefactors, 
instead of contemplating us as their 
masters and their tyrants. (Hear, 
hem.) It was such men whom we 
ought to keep in our service and ought 
to reward, lie could not help contrast- 
ing the state of India during the time 
of Sir John Malcolm and the present 
pcnoJ. Then all was confidence and 
1 espect towards the British name — now 
every thing was mistrust and douht. 

Mr Brf kinumam said lie did not 
rise to disturb the unanimity which 
seemed to prevail in the Court, lie 
was hippy to observe thegeneial feel- 
ing in favour of the motion ; and he 
had therefore the less scruple in offer- 
ing himself to tluir notice; as he might 
now indulge the hope that /m rising to 
advocate the claims ol Sir John Mal- 
lolm would nut mejwdice his cause m 
the eyes of the Directors, lit could 
not consent to give a silent vote upon 
this occasion and, although the ser- 
vnesof sir John Malcolm were too well 
known to require any lengthened de- 
tail from him, jet he could not refrain 
110m adverting more particulmly to «i 
lew of the striking points of Ins ihar- 
a* ter ami career. (Heat.'* It was at 
a very early period, under the ad- 
ministration of Marquis Wellesley, 
that, in a political sketch of India, 
published hy Sir John Malcom, he had 
the merit and the honour of being the 
hist to diaw public attention to the 
state and condition of the Indo-British, 
or half-caste population — a race for 
"huh little has jet been done— and to 
point out to the Government the im- 
poitai.ee of elevating and ameliorating 
their condition (Hear) In his ma- 
torer jears, Sir John Klalcolm had 
; i<ted a most distinguished part m 
diplomatic transactions with the Na- 
jive, of India, and it might he said, to 
honour, that no man understood 
belter than himself, the most cfict tual 
means ol securing their attac limcut, 
"hh h was bv a s\ stem of kindness and 
‘•mediation, and not by forte, f Hear, 
nenr.) Perhaps jno man that ever ser- 
* n India was more generally or 


wore justly beloved by the Natives of 
that country : and his benevolent wish, 
to promote their happiness was not 
satisfied with all he could himself do 
to promote it; for, on his quitting India, 
he left behind him a code of instruc- 
tions to the Residents serving under 
his authority, which was attached to 
liis Repoit on Malwa ; the chief feature 
of the.se instiuetioiis being a marked 
attention to the interests and happiness 
of the Natives, which he seemed on all 
occasions anxious to promote. (Hear, 
heat .) Nor was his fame confined to In- 
dia alone. He (Mr. Buckingham) had 
had occasion to truv el through Persia in 
the year 181 ( 1 , and lie felt peculiar 
satisfaction in stating, that at every 
step ol his progress he heard the name 
of Sir John Malcolm, as one familiar 
to all Persian ears, and it was never 
pronounced but with feelings of grati- 
tude uud respect. He had no hesita- 
tion, indeed, in declaring bis belief, 
that the high consideration enjoy- 
ed by the English about that period 
in Persia was more owing to trie ex- 
cellent and judicious conduct of Sir 
John Malcolm, during Ins diplomatic 
Residence in that country, than to any 
other ( ansi*. (Hear.) 

lie paid this tiihute of his praise to 
that gallant Officer with the greater 
alaenty, because, upon the subject of 
the resti ictmus on the Indian press, he 
had been compelled to (Idler with him, 
and certain disi ussions of rather an 
unpleasant nature had taken place in 
consequence. That subject had, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the object of 
the present motion, to which, as no 
mail had a higher opinion than he had 
of the gallant General's military and 
diplomatic services, he should give his 
most cordial and heaity concurrence. 

( Hear , hear.) 

The question was then put, and ear- 
ned uiuminously in the affirmative. 

LVIF. MCI IN V IN INDIA. 

Mr. Hi Mi: would not have troubled 
the Court upon this occasion, if the 
subjeit which he was about to intro- 
duce was not one of considerable im- 
portance. No one was ignorant of the 
events which were now passing iti In- 
dia, and for uhi< h he found it impossi- 
ble to furnish himself with any expla- 
nation. When he was in India, he had 
always witnessed the most ready obe- 
dience on the part of the Native troops, 
and the greatest confidence reposed in 
them by the Europeans, which had 
combined to produce the most brilliant 
results. His sentiments respecting 
K '1 
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the press were well-known ; he had 
foretold that the interference of 
Government with the press in India 
would he attended with unpleasant 
cousequences. Those consequences 
had not only taken place, hut still 
continued. 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order.— -He 
begged to ask the honourable Gentle- 
man if he meant to follow up his ob- 
servations by proposing a resolution ? 
If so, he thought he had better move it 
upon notice. 

Mr. Humf. assured the honourable 
Proprietor he should have the benefit 
not of otic, but of two or three resolu- 
tions. He was observing that his pro- 
phecies were fully borne out. They 
were now entirely ignorant of what 
was passing there ; the only commu- 
nications received were from persons 
who were afraid to speak out, lest 
they should be punished with banish- 
ment. When he (Mr. Hume) was in 
India, the idea of such proceedings 
taking place was never conceived. The 
Court was bound to consider, out of 
respect to themselves, and considera- 
tion for the millions intrusted to their 
charge, of the host means to put an 
cud to them. He laid it down as the 
subject of every letter from India 
which he had seen, that the white as 
well as the black population of that 
country had lost all confidence in the 
Governor-General. {Hear.) They look- 
ed most anxiously for the measures of 
the Court ; they expected that the 
Government of England would have 
sent out some person competent to 
conduct the Government of that 
countiy. The public press was pre- 
vented* from affording them the least 
assistance in the way of information. 
It was well known that every occur- 
rence that took place any where, was 
told in, a different way hy each of the 
spectators, by which means the public 
had the advantage, by seeing and com- 
paring all the several accounts, of being 
able to form an accurate judgment of 
tbc fact. Bht in India they were de- 
prived of this advantage. In the in- 
stance of the unfortunate affair at 
Barrackporc, a circular letter was 
sent round to each paper, forbidding 
them to publish or notice any part of 
what baa taken place there until the 
official account was first published. 
Not only this, but letters had been 
written to the editors, informing them 
that if they published any observations 
respecting Mr. Buckingham’s remo- 
val from the couutry,they would incur 
were displeasure. Tim was beneath 


the conduct of men’who were consciotu 
of acting right, and was only to be 
understood when pursued by such men 
as Mr. Bay ley and Mr. Adam, who had 
forgotten what they owed to themselves 
as Englishmen. It was to this system 
that he attributed the want of confi- 
dence in the Government which at pw- 
sent prevailed ; and if it were allowed 
to continue, the consequences also 
would not only continue, but would be 
fearfully aggravated. Now, he asked, 
had any measures been taken to pro- 
cure the recal of Lord Amherst ? In 
all the letters which be had seen, the 
writers said, 4 ‘ For God's sake, don't 
mention my name." Such was the 
dread of the cousequences of impart- 
ing * information. The honourable 
Proprietor then mentioned the circum- 
stance of two Gentlemen having been 
recently taken away suddenly from 
their indigo plantations and transport- 
ed ; of which, he said, he supposed 
they would receive the accounts in a 
few days. In fact, India, at present 
could be compared to nbthing but a 
person sitting on a barrel, of gunpow- 
der with a train just ready to be light- 
ed. Such was the state to which it 
had hern brought by the conduct ol 
the present Government, /'(It began 
with the putting down the f>ress, aud 
individual oppression, and all its sub- 
sequent acts were marked by the ut- 
most imbecility. The troops were or- 
dered away in the rainy season ; the 
consequence of which was, that out of 
a body of 8,000 or 9,000 men, 1,100 
were destroyed by disease. Now if the 
whole of that body had been cut off by 
the enemy in one day, it would not 
have had so great an effect upon the 
other troops as the death of these meu 
by disease. Next, there was a great 
unwillingness on the part of the Na- 
tive troops to march without cattle to 
carry their baggage ; hut; there was no 
corresponding disposition on the pa»« 
of the Government to meet that feeling 
on the part of the troops. The diffi- 
culties thickened ; desertion became 
frequent ; in one corps, on the 18th of 
October, (and here ne begged to be 
understood as not blaming the Govern- 
ment so much for plunging the country 
into this war, as for not taking mea- 
sures to meet the feelings and prejudi- 
ces of the troops), no less than 2M 
men, out of a body of 1,000, deserted 
within cight-and-forty hours. This 
ought to have been a warning, and 
such warnings were constantly taking 
place, yet the Government persisted 
m a re luction of the troops’ alM* 
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aores. In consequence of the activity 
of the Burmese to cut off all supplies, 
tbc Sepoys found it difficult to exist on 
their allowances. Every ragamuffiq 
that went on the gun-boat expedition 
from Calcutta received au advance of 
25 per cent., yet they refused to in- 
crease the allowance of cattle to the 
Sepoys, which, combined with the 
dread of an evil power in the Burmese 
country, produced the unfortunate , 
proceedings which had taken place at 
Barrackpore, The mutiny, however, 
having take i place, he admitted it 
ought to have been suppressed, but in 
a different manner from that which 
had been resorted to. He saw no oc- 
casion, for instance, for opening mask- 
ed batteries upon their own soldiers, 
many of whom had fought and bled 
for them ; and he had, therefore, been 
ready to weep over the fate of these old 
soldiers. But further, it appeared 
that on the field the Native officers re- 
tired, and were no parties to the re- 
bellion ; but what was the conduct of 
the Government ? Instead of reward- 
ing them for their fidelity, they drew 
no distinction between the innocent 
and the guilty, hut they ordered them 
all to he dismissed and disgraced. 
Here, therefore, were men who re- 
mained honourable and faithful, class- 
ed with the mutineers. How very dif- 
ferent was the conduct observed upon 
the occasion of a regiment mutinying 
at C haring-cross, at the time of the 
Queen’s trial ? The Duke of Welling- 
ton rode into the inews, and the regi- 
ment was instantly marched off to 
Kingston. The conduct of the Com- 
mander-In-Chief upon this occasion 
deserved great credit. What would 
have been the consequences had this 
regiment been treated in the same way 
as the troops at Barrackpore ? The 
European officers were hardly less dis- 
satisfied then the Natives : they said 
they hoped the Marquis of Hastings 
would he sent back to them ; and jet 
how lamentable it was to see that in- 
dividual at that very momeut disgraced, 
as far as this body had the power to 
disgrace him. He would say no more ; 
tiny must have the proceedings under 
Eord Hastings’s administration, and 
those under the present Government, 
before them. Lord Hastings did not 
nave his conduct to be guided by peo- 
ple here who knew nothing about the 
matter. {.4 laugh.) He did not trust 
tothe opinion of a committee of mer- 
chants and bankers. The Court would 
not do their duty, unless they had the 
«*ec.»nt proceedings fairly unravelled, 


and the grounds of action as far as 
possible before them. Then, if he 
found he was in error in blaming I ord 
Amherst’s Government, he would be 
the first mau to acknowledge that error. 
The honourable Proprietor concluded 
by moving — “ That there be laid be- 
fore this Court a copy of the lmlitaiy 
despatch of the Marquis of Hastings, in 
1819, to the secret department of the 
Court of Directors, on the organization 
and allowances of the Bengal army j 
and a copy of the despatch of the Court 
of Directors to the Government in 
India, in 182d, on that subject; to- 
gether with a copy of the despatches 
from India, stating how far their or- 
ders had been carried into execution.'* 
Mr. Buckingham, concurring fully 
with the opinions of thehon. Proprietor 
who preceded him, thought it his duty 
to assist in removing the doubts which 
some of the hearers seemed to him to 
entertain, as to the connexion of the 
Indian Press with the late melancholy 
and disastrous transactions adverted 
to. He contended, that the suppres- 
sion of all freedom of the Press, and 
consequently of the expression of the 
public opinion, in India, was intimately 
connected with the present unfortu- 
nate situation of that country. This 
fact had indeed been stated by Mr. 
Hume, but it seemed to make <=o little 
impression on the Court, that ho 
begged to state a few observations in 
illustration of that position. It might 
be recollected, that, in the early part 
of Lord Hastings's administration, a 
rebellion broke out at Cuttack. The 
Press was then under a censorship, 
and the Government was unable to 
obtain that full and accurate informa- 
tion respecting the complaints of the 
people there, which it undoubtedly 
would have obtained through the 
Press, if it had been free. From the 
moment that the Marquis of Hastings 
removed the censorship from the* Press, 
India enjoyed uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity ; (hear;) but no sooner had the 
press been again fettered by bis suc- 
cessors, than the old evils began to 
reappear. He believed that the mutiny 
at Barrackpore never would have come 
to such an extremity as to have broken 
out into open disobedience, if the Press 
had been free. For weeks before the 
mutiny came to this crisis, the men 
had meetings and discussions among 
themselves. The reason why these 
circumstances were not communicated 
to Government was, that individuals 
did not like to be considered officious 
meddlers, which those who send com- 
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plaints or representations to Govern- 
ment are too frequently considered ; 
but if the Press iiad been free, many 
persons would have had no objection 
whatever to make communications to 
the Editors of the Newspapers, and 
thus the whole affair would have been 
brought, without risking displeasure 
to the informant, to the knowledge of 
the Government and the public. 
{Hear.) He would state another 
instance in which injury had resulted 
from the enslavement of the Press. All 
persons who had been resident at 
Calcutta knew that a trade had long 
existed between that place and Ran- 
goon. The ship masters and pilots at 
Calcutta were better acquainted with 
the state of the climate and winds, 
as regarded Rangoon, than the civil 
or military servants of the Government 
could possibly he. If the Press had 
been open, he had no doubt that a 
hundred letteis would have been 
written, communicating that informa- 
tion, which the result of the expedition 
showed that the Government theui- 
sehes really did uot possess. Rut if 
any man, under the present state of the 
Press, had ventured to question the 
wisdom of Government, with regard 
to the Rangoon expedition, he (Mr. 
Buckingham) was a living instance 
of what would have been his fate. 
{Heart hear.) The result of the ex- 
pedition had shown that the Govern- 
ment was in a state of lamentable 
ignorance respecting the climate of the 
Burmese empire and other important 
particulars. Had the Press been free, 
Government would have received in- 
formation through it, by which not 
only hundreds of bra\c lives might 
have been saved, hut the British name 
might have been preserved from a 
tarnish which he feared the result of 
this expedition had cast upon it. 
{Hear.) He thought that if the nati\c 
troops alone hail suffered in the cx- 

E edition, little sympathy would have 
ecu called forth on their behalf iu this 
Court ; but it unfortunately happened 
that two British regiments, he believed 
the l.'lth and 38th, which bail proceed- 
ed to Rangoon in battalions of 800 
strong, had, in consequence of being 
obliged to lhe in a swampy spot, 
wading almost constantly through the 
water — Ji>ing almost like amphibious 
creatures, and without proper susten- 
ance— returned to Bengal, one, he had 
heard, with only sixty, and the other 
with something more than eighty men. 
{Hear, hear, hear.) While such was. 
the extreme debility of even these poor 


remnants of the whole body, it was the 
opinion of those who had seen their 
condition, that a heavy days march 
Would have destroyed them altoge- 
ther. The hatred that these unfortu- 
nate transactions would cause, should 
press on the attention of the country, 
before it was too late, the importance 
of giving to India the advantage 
of a free Press ; and, if no other ar- 
rangement could be made, he would 
prefer even restoration of the odious 
censorship, by which, if the public 
were kept in ignorance, the Govern- 
ment at least might benefit by the in- 
formation conveyed to them iu the 
suppressed sheets, to the present 
abominable system, by which all 
parties w ere kept entirely in the dark. 
As he thought, on all occasions, that 
publicity was beneficial, he would 
support the motion for the production 
of papers. [Hear, hear.) 

Air. Tkani said, that the hon. Pro- 
prietor was in error as to the rebellion 
of Cuttack. He (Mr. Traul) knew that 
pei sons had been sent there to inquire 
into the revenue system, and the Go- 
’s eminent was not in ignorance of what 
was taking place. Every body who 
knew the constitution of the Govern- 
ment in India, knew that it was open 
to any mode of communication. He 
would oppose this motion as bciug un- 
necessary, and thought this was rather 
an unfortunate period for bringing it 
forward. The information respecting 
the late proceedings was not yet com- 
plete ; and he would rather leave it iu 
the hands of the Directors. This was 
not the first time there had been a 
mutiny in India. In Lord Clive’s time 
there was oue very similar to this, and 
it was treated in the like manner. 
From his (Mr. Trant’s) knowledge of 
Sepoys, it could not have taken place 
without being previously known to the 
native officers. He denied that the 
latter had been treated alike with the 
mutineers j for the mutineers had been 
condemned to death. It was perfectly 
true, however, that a total want of 
confidence in the present Government 
prevailed throughout India. All his 
(Mr. Trant’s) information from that 
country confirmed the statement of the 
hon. Member fof Aberdeeu ; {hear;) 
and he, for cue, had been very much 
surprised ut the appointment of Lord 
Amherst. The state of India required 
n man of fully as much talent as the 
limn who had ju«t left it. He did uot 
say, that Lord Amherst could have 
prevented the war, but he bad shown 
himself quite incapable of conducting 
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the affairs of India; and lie (Mr. Trent) 
would never cease to complain until he 
saw some other person intrusted with 
the Government. He knew enough to 
say, that an impression had been made 
which could not easily be removed, in 
consequence of which, their neigh- 
bours, and those who now called them* 
selves their friends, might take liberties 
they would not otherwise have takeu. 
He hoped, therefore, that thofee who 
had the power, would lose no time in 
using every means to put a stop to this 
state of things. A man of the greatest 
experience aud talents ought to be 
sought for without a moment's delay. 
He would, however, oppose the produc- 
tion of paper*. 

bir (’ll milks Forbes expressed his 
disappointment that the motion did not 
go .it once to the recal of Lord Ani 
herst ; and he stated his opinion of the 
necessity of this step before in the 
House of Commotio. He was met by 
the assertion, that Lord Amherst’s 
pi hate cluuaetcr was that of an amia- 
ble man: but it was not an amiable 
man, but an able statesman lliat they 
wanted. Because he had been engaged 
in a squabble, knocking bis head 
against the Chinese government, he 
was therefore to be sent out to knock 
it against the wallin India. Ithadbeen 
said, that it would be as easy to trans- 
lonn Ins Lordship into a tiger as into 
a tj rant ; perhaps this might be thought 
by some, hut there was another animal 
which he much more resembled. — 
( Hear.) \ 1 e had lost the confidence of 
all classes, and if his recal was not 
decided on here, it would soon be pro- 
posed in another place. He had letters 
from all sorts of persons in India, and 
eseu from ladies, on the subject, lie 
had one very well written letter from 
the wife of an officer at Rangoon. 

The Ciiaihman would not trouble 
the Court with any remarks on the 
Intended motion of the hon. Baronet, 
but would confine himself to the actual 
motion of the hon. Member, which he 
would oppose with all the influence 
that he possessed in that Court. This 
was not a new subject. When the 
Taj»ers relating to Lord Hastings were 
before the Court, a motion bad been 
made for the production of that, 
amongst other despatches, which mo- 
tiou had been refused. The whole of 
the late misconduct was attributed by 
the hon. Member to the want of infor- 
mation derived through the Press ; but 
an hon. Proprietor (Mr. Trant) had 
slated that the Government had nbun- 
den means o f iuforiuatiou. This mo- 


tion was unnecessary, since the bon. 
Member had given notice of a similar 
motion to-morrow in the House of 
Commons, where he would have an 
opportunity of giving them his advice. 
But what right nad lie to say, that they 
(the Directors) were incapable of un- 
derstanding this subject, as Bankers 
and Merchants? He doubted the as- 
sertion of another hon. Proprietor, 
relative to two regiments of eight 
hundred men beiug reduced to sixty or 
seventy; if such had been the case, hy 
(the Chairman) <diould have had intel- 
ligence of it. On the contrary, he had 
grounds to hope, that future results 
would be more satisfactory. 

Mr. Kdmom»ton said, that the most 
brilliant and successful part of the 
Indian administration was during a 
period when the censorship of the Press 
existed. If any cflect could be attri- 
buted to a free Pi ess in that country, 
it was a tendency to produce insubor- 
dination. 

Mr. NVasboroi i.ii observed, that 
there were regulations for fettering the 
Press in this country, as well us m 
India — such as the necessity ot giving 
notice respecting the type, ami regis- 
tering the names ut the stain]) office ; 
and a man might be banished for 
publishing a libel, lie admitted, he 
must be tried and convicted first, which 
was not necessary m ludia; (hear {) 
but there was a ditteiencc between the 
two countries. He read an extract from 
a French paper, to show that what was 
said in that house was annh/.ed in 
other countries, aud how necessary it 
was, therefore, to be accurate in their 
statements. 

Mr. Hi WF.brii fly replied, lie wished 
to have all the information lie could, 
before he had recourse to moving for 
the recal of Lord Amherst. 

Mr. Mills (a Director) had notiisen 
sooner, in the hope that some more 
important person would have protected 
the character of an absent man. All 
the information on the subject had not 
jet arrived, lie considered, that the 
remurks made in this Court were cal- 
culated to prevent auy English Noble- 
man of talent from going to India. 

« Mr. Gaiiagan protested against the 
doctrine, that because Lord Amherst 
was not m London, »q opinion wa9 to < 
be pronounced upon his acts. He op- 
posed the motion of Mr. Hume; lie 
should be content to abide by the wis- 
dom of Parliament to-morrow night. 

Genet al Thorn ion considered that 
the remarks he*e were only calculated 
to prevent English Nubieiueu who had 
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not great talents from going to India. 
He bad never beard that Lord Ambmt 
was a man of talents. It was the duty 
of Englishmen to speak out, when they 
saw India in such a perilous state. It 
was the duty of the Directors also to 
speak out ; information ought not to be 
cnecked and stifled ; if so, a free Press 
would be necessary in India. 

The resolution was then put, and 
negatived without a division. 

Mr, Hume then moved, that there 
be laid before the Court, a copy of the 
despatches from the Government of 
Bengal, stating the extent and causes 
of the mutiny among the native troops 
at Barrackpore, and the proceedings of 
that Government thereon. 

Mr. Trani' opposed the motion. 

Sir C. Forbes said he would now 
read an extract from the letter of the 
lady at Rangoon, to which he had 
alluded. The writer stated that disaf- 
fection was supposed to have widely 
circulated amongst the native troops ; 
that the ridiculous system of economy 
now so much in vogue would not do for 
India. ( Hear from Mr. Hume , and 
laughter.) That the Sepoys were high 
caste men, and would not carry their 
cooking utensils. (Hear, hear.) He 
would look for no more information 
than that afforded by the Government 
orders themselves, to warrant him in 
condemning Lord Amherst. He had 
heard that Government had such a 
measure in contemplation ; aud he 


would be very willing to let them have 
the credit of it. The couufty poMesierf 
fit men for the situation, and ne there 
fore trusted he should toon see Lord 
Amherst recalled. i 

Captain Maxfield opposed the mo- 
tion. He should be sorry that such 
papers should travel out of England. . 

After a few observations from Mr. 
Humf., the motion was put, and ne- 
gatived. 

General Thornton gave notice of a 
motion at the next quarterly Court, 
relative to the suppression of informa- 
tion by Residents at Native Courts. 

Mr. Hume notified his intention of 
making a motion respecting the con- 
duct of Lord Amherst. 

LORD HASTINGS. 

Sir Charles Forhf.s asked when the 
Court was to be favoured with the 
Papers connected with the Marquis of 
Hastings’s administration, particularly 
that connected with the transactions at 
Oude ? 

This question gave rise to a long 
conversation, in the course of which, 
Mr. Hume stated, that the Hyderabad 
questiou, so far from heiug disposed of, 
was but just begun. The conversation 
dropped, with the understanding that 
the Papers were in the course of being 
printed, and would be produced at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The Court then adjourned at half 
past three o’clock. 
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CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


BENGAL. 

Calcutta. — Auu. ‘2d. Mi. C. YV. Smith 
reappointed Judge of Zillah,of Piune.d). 
—Sent. 2. Mr. S. Hiid, Fomtli Judge of 
Piovlncial Couit of Appeal and Court of 
Ciicuit, for Division of Dacca; Mr. C 
YV. Steer, Fourth Judge of ditto ditto, of 
Moorshcdabad.— Oct. 14. Mr. J. 'I'. Riva/, 
Uegistiarol the Zillah Couit of Ktawah; 
and Mr. G. K. Brown, Second RcgMiai of 
the Zilluli Court of Allahabad. 


ECO! FSIAsTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
(lena at Department, Xov. 4. — 'Hie 
Ret J.Toniano to be a Joint District 
Chaplain at Cawnpore; the Rev. H. R. 
Shepheid to he District Chaplain at Ber- 
hatnpore ; the Rev. J. C. Proby, District 
Chaplain at Ghazeepore. 

MADRAS. 

Fort St. (1 forge — Oct. 1 . Mr.W. Mont- 
gomerie to be Deputy Commercial Resi- 
dent at Ingii am. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters.— Aug. 18. Lieutenant 
Holyuake to act as Intern, aud Quaiter- 
muster to 18ih N, l.,anu Lieut. Dow mg 
to act as Adi. to detached wing of ditto ; 


Lieut. Vernon to act as Interp. and 
Quartet in. to 33d N. I., vice Hewitt; 
Lieut, and Adj. Oldfield to perform du- 
ties of detachment staff to troops assem- 
bled at Goalparah and Goahattee, under 
the command of Mgjor Cooper; Lieut. 
K. F. Mackenzie to act as Adj. to fitth 
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V. J. rice Pollock/ 24. Maj. Swette n- 
haui, 2d L. C. to be Member of the An- 
nual Arsenal Committee on Military 
Stores received from Europe. 26. Lieut. 
\V. Ewart to be luterp. ana Quartern . to 
54th N. I. vice Penrose, deceased ; Brev. 
Capt. Bacon, 65th N. I. to act as Adj. to 
Capt. Young’s Levy at Diuapore. 
fort AA / '/«iflm.r-Sept.2. Lieut. Col. R. 

H. Cunliffe, Com. Gen. to be a Member 
of Board of Superintendence for Breed 
of Cattle, rice Taylor, deceased. 

/lend- Qua t tei s.— Aug. 80. Lieut. R. C. 
Macdonald to be Intern, and Quartern, 
to 4‘Jth Regt. vice Phillips, promoted ; 
Lieut. P. Grant to be Adj. to 59 th Regt. 
lice Woolry, resigned. Sept. 1. Brev. 

( apt. Hepburn to act as Adj. to 2d L. I. 
Batt 

Fort U'illiam.— Sept. 2. Lieut. Col. R. 
11. Cunliffe, Com. Gen. to be a Member 
of the Board of Superintendence for 
Breed of Cattle, vice Taylor, deceased. 

llutd Quarterly Calcutta. — Oct. 11. 
Lieut. S. F. Hannah, 25th Regt. N. I. to 
be Adi.; Lieut. V. C (try, 57th Regt N. 

I. to be ditto. 13. Lieut K. Hawkins, 
38th Regt. N. 1, to be Aide-de-camp to 
Major-Gen Loveday, vice Herring, re- 
Mgned. 14. Lieut. T. Lysagbt,2d huron. 
Regt. to he Adj. vice Marshall, promoted; 
Lieut. H. A. Boseawen, 54th Regt. N. I. 
to be luterp. and Quartern!. Gen. of 2d 
Light Inf. batt. 18. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. (1. Burges to be Intcrp. and Quar- 
tern!. 5th Regt. L. C. vice Rocke; Lieut, 
l. Fanner to be Adj. to the detached 
wing of 21st Regt. N. 1. 21. Lieut. Col. 
T. Gainer, 1st Korop. Regt. to be Piesi- 
dont of the Arsenal Committee, vice 
livelier. 28. Lieut. H. ( lay ton, 4th 
Regt. L. C. to be an Aide-de-camp, on 
hi* lamUhip’s personal Staff; Lieut. K. 
C. Aiohbold, 8th Regt. L. C. to be a Su- 
pcimimeiaiy Aide-de-camp to his Lord- 
"hin; Lieut. C. V. Wylde to be Adj. 
Nth N. I. \ ice Gairdner. 

Head Quarter i, Calcutta. — Get. 28. 
Capt. Herring, 37th Regt. N. 1. to be 
Aide-de-camp to Major Gen. Sit G Mai- 
Liulell, K. C. B., commanding the Caw n~ 
poie Dius'mu, from Get. 1 1; Capt. Col- 
untt, 7th Regt. N. 1. to be a Member ot 
the Aisenal Committee ; Lieut Kitb\ to 
Ik- Adj. to ( hittagoug Division of Artil- 
lery, vice Lamb, piomoted. 

Head Quartos, tianuckpo) c. — Nov. 
b Capt, Swajne, 5th N. 1. to raise ic- 
ci uits for the Line, in the A/.iinglmr and 
adjacent Districts ; Lieut. J. C. C. Giay, 

I Reet. N. I. to be Adj. vice Malden, 
d( ceased ; Lieut. VV. Graut to be Intel p. 
.oul Quarto hi. 26 lb Regt. N. I. rice 
Hodgson, promoted ; Lieut. C. Bracken, 
4 -’th N. I, to be ditto, vice Ward, de- 
ceased. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort ft ’ilHam. — Aug. 12. Mr. B. Wil- 
l 'Ou to be au Assist. Surgeon. 26. Assist. 
s «nwon W. Bell to perform medical du- 


ties of Civil Station* of Moonhedzbtid, 
rice Simms. Sept 2. Dr. A. Walker to be 
an Assist. Surgeon. 

Oct. 28.~>Offl dating Assist Surgeon 
Oliver to the medical charge of Captain 
Scott’s Detachment of Artiueiy. 

The undermentioned gentlemen are > 
admitted as Assist. Surgeons - 
Mr H. Taylor, date of arrival Oct. 5 : 
Mr. J. H. Palsgrave, Oct. 8 ; Mr. W. 
Thomson, Oct. il ; Mr. W. Stevenson, 
M. D. Oct. II : and Mr. B. C. Sully, 
M. D. Oct. 12. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort JFiilUam. — Aug. 19. Iufantry.— 
Maj. W. D. Playfair to be Lieut. Col. from 
July 30, 1824, vice Taylor, deceased. 

24/4 Regt. A’./. Capt. St.John Heard 
to be Major; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. R. 
Burney to be Capt. of a couip. - f and Kus. 
G. E. Vanheythusen to be Lieut, from 
July 0, 1824, dee Playfair. 

49 / h Regt. X. /. Bicv. Capt. and Lieut. 

R. H. Phillips to be Capt. of a comp., and 
Kns. J. W. Michell to be Lieut, from Aug. 
10, 1824, rice Wilkie, deceased. 

Mr.. I. Dmvdeswell admitted to Artil- 
lery, and promoted to 2d Lieut. 

Messis. W. Hope, H. P. Burn, and H. 
Johnson, admitted to Infantry, and pro- 
moted to Ensigns. 

Aug. 26. — Met) M's. (i. T. Graham, and 
F. K. Duncan, admitted to Attilleiy, and 
promoted to 2d Lieut s. 

Sept. 2. — 5 .id Regt. X. 1. Capt. H. F. 
Denty to be Major ; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 
W. E. 14. Lead beater tube Capt. ami En- 
sign ; L. C. Biown to be Lieut, from 
Sept. 2, 1821, lice Canning. 

57 th Rent. X. /. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 

A. Sy me to be Capt. of a comp.; and 
Kns. if. M. Sherer to be Lieut, from Aug. 
23, \ ice Vv>e, deceased. 

Get. 14.— Infantry. Maj. W. Nott to 
Ik* Lieut. Col, dated Oct. 2, 1824, rice 

WatiMui. 

25/4 Regt. X. 1. Capt. W. Vincent to 
be Maj. ; Lieut. T. R. Fell to be Capt. ; 
and Ens W. 1). Kennedy to be Lieut, 
dated Get. 2, 1824. 

42 d Regt. X. /. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 

A M‘kimiou to be Capt.; and Kns. W. 

B. Gould to be Lieut. 

The Right Hou. the Governor-General 
is pleased to promote the iindei mention- 
ed officer to the tank of Brig. Gen. dur- 
ing the continuance ot the present war, 
or until further ordcis — 

Col. J. W. Adams, (’. B , of 16th Regt. 

X: I. 

The undermentioned gentlemen are 
admitted to the service, in conformity 
with their appointments . — 

Artiltenj. Mi. T. E. Sage ; date ofar- 
rival Oct. *7, 1824. 

Cavalry. Mr. D. G. A. F. II. Mellish, 
date of arrival Oct. 5, 1824. 

► Infantry. Mr. W. Fenton, date Oct. 5 ; 
Messrs. G. Turner, J. H, Low, and W. 
Jnnis, date Oc .6 ; Messrs, J, P. Shari*, 
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^ Gould, J. Campbell, W. Alston, C. J. fantry, and promoted to tboTauk of En- 
C. Collie, A. Learmouth, J. Griatdl, H. sign 

J. GuyoH, H. B. Harrington, Oct. 7 : W. Date of Arrival at 

Thursby, W. Lvford, J. H. Blanshard, M. Fort William. 

NicoJson, H. W. Burt, J. J. Hamilton, Mr. C. Cooper 12th Oct. 1824, 

C. Campbell, A. F. Tytler, T. Irving, W. Mr. C. C. Jenkin 28th ditto, 

V. Campbell, G. F. Tytler, E.T. Ersliue, Mr. W. C. Birch ...... 29th ditto, 

and J. Robertson, date Oct. 8. Mr. B. W. D. Cooke... . 29th ditto. 

. The Cadets of Cavaliy, and those of Mr. K. Fitzgerald...*. . 29th ditto. 

Infantry, with the exception of Messrs. Nov. 11.— The undermentioned gen- 
Turner, Cow, Ceannoutii, Gikscll, Gu- tlemen are admitted to the service, hi 
yon, and Harrington, are promoted to conformity with their appointment by 
Cornets and Ensigns respectively the Honoui able the Court of Directors, 

Oct. Hi.— The undermentioned gentle- as Cadets of Infantry on this Establish- 
men arc admitted to the service, in con- ment, and promoted to the rank of En- 
fonnity with their appointments, and sign, leaving the dates of their coin mis- 
promoted to the rank of Ensign : — nous lor future adjustment 

Infantry. Mr. It. Haldane, date of at - Date of Arrival at 

rival Oct. 11, 1821: Mr. J. H. Phillips, Infantry Fort William, 

ditto. Mr. W. H. C. Bluett. ... 4th Nov. IHfc. 

Oct. 21. — Artillery. Cieut. Col. W. Mr. J. De Winter C. J. Moir 8th ditto. 
Hopper to bo Cieut. Col. Commandant, 4 r Mh Regt. K. 1. Ens. W. Biddul ih to 
from May 30, 1824, vice Carnegie, de- be Cieut. from Oct. 21, 1824, vice Ward, 
ceased ; Major J. F. Dundas to be Cieut. deceased. 

Col.; Capt. J. M* Dowell to be Major ; l\ld Regt. N. 1. Ens. W. S. Mcuteith 
1st Cieut. W. Oliphant to be Capt. of a to be Cieut. tiom Oct. 26, 1824, vice 
Comp.; and 2d Cieut. J. B. Backhouse (hue, deceased, 
to be Ct Cieut. dated May 30, 1H24. The undci mentioned gentlemen are 

1th Regt. /,. (J. Cieut. J. Allen to be admitted to the service, in conformity 
Cnpt. of a troop ; Cornet H. Halhed to with their ap]>ointmeuts by the Honour- 
he Cieut. dated Oct. 2, 1824. able the Comt ot Diiectois, as Cadets of 

26 th Regt. N. J. Capt. A. Trotter to Cavaliy and Intantiy on this Establish- 
be Major; Brev. Capt. and Cieut. W. ment, and promoted to the rank of Cor- 
Hodgson to be Capt. of a comp. ; and net and Ensign respectively , leaving the 
Run. R. B. Lyneh to be Cieut. dated Oct. Hates ot their Commissions tor future 
41,1824. adjustment:— 

'Hie uiidertneuthmed gentlemen are Date of Arrival at 

admitted to the service, in contoimity Cavalry. Fort William. 

with their appointments, and promoted Mr. W. W. Fiaser 2d Nov. 1824. 

to Ensign:— Infantry. 

Infantry. Mr. R. H. De Montmorency, Mr. T. Hutton 1st Nov. 1824. 

date of arrival Oct. Hi: Mr. G. Greene, Mr. W. Fraser 2d ditto. 

mid Mr. F. B. Carduer, ditto. Mr. W. ,1. Martin Ditto. 

Cavalry. Cieut. Col. C. It. O’Brien, Mr. W. F. Phipps Ditto. 

C. IE, to be Chut. Col. Commandant, Mr. A. P. Graham Ditto. 

vlceC’larke, deceased, dated Oct. 7, 1824 ; Mr. G. W. Hamilton .... Ditto. 

Major K. Swettenhain to be Cieut. Col. His landslip in Council is pleased to 
from Oct. 7, 1824, vice O’Brien. make the following Promotions in the 

2 d Reft. h. C. Capt. G. Arnold to be Ordnance Commissariat Deuartmeut 
Major ; Incut. J . C. Eambio U> he Capt. of Assist. Comiuis. Chvietopner Bowman 
w troop; and Cornet i. IngRsh to he to be Depute Commissary ; Dep. Assist. 

\ dent, dated Oct. 7 , \8I4. Couvims. 2 non Lawrence lobe AwdaUml 

The undermentioned gentlemen are Commissary; Conductor Gerard Ovinger 
admitted to the service, in conformity to be Deputy Assistant Commissary : 
tvith their appointments, and promoted from Oct 7, i824, in succession to Mo- 
to the rank o. Ensign : — thciall, deceased. 

Inftinln/. Mr. A. Jack, date of arrival mumcai. promotions. 

Oct. ft. 1824; Mr. T. Macintosh, ditto />,,/ V, Hum, —Aug, 12. Mr. XV. Twi- 

Oct. H). iiing. Surgeon, to be an officiating Sur- 

b'nrt fl'illttim, Oct. 28. Ait tilery, geon ; Depmy Superintend. Sui-g.VV.fi. 
Capt. U. M. O. Gramvlmw to to Major ; (; r mit to bo an officiating Superintend. 

YiWwV \\. i.\Wv\\,u\w «\w\ vwy\Wi wucevi^Vvi VVAuvapwe. 

'IdVaewC V*. NUddewtoVAstVAm. hnnw ‘ rvvvww rwwwws. 

Kox.i.-'lUtllegt.K.I. Ens. J. Dyson Fort milium* Nov. 

txi be tAeut. from Oct. 14, 1821, vice No. 334 of 1824.— It being highly ex- 
Mahlen. pedient to check desertion iu the Na<} u 

‘ The undermentioned gentlemen arc Corps ot this Army, of whatever desenp- 
ndmitted to the sen ice, in contormity tion, the frequency ot which, in 
with their appointment, as Cadets of In- yucuce of the crime uot 1‘auug liitiier 
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been viewed in the ltfcht which it*, cha- 
racter demand*, probably from the faci- 
lities attendant on recruiting, has of late 
years become discreditable to certain re- 
giments, and as such has been brought to 
the notice of Government by the Coni- 
m.indcr-iu-Chief ; the Governor-General 
in Council is therefore pleased to direct 
that the following orders shall have im- 
mediate force : — 

1, A reward of ten rupees, sicca or 
jionat, accotding to the curicncy of the 
jhtnct, shall iu future be paid to the 
oei'Oii or persons apprehending or giving 
inhumation which may elFect the appre- 
iifiidoti by any public authority of a Na- 
ti\e ile-erter from auy^orps of this Army, 
of whatever rank. 

2, All Thnunndars, Police Darogahs, 
oWhnkmnlasses, and all Peons or Cliu- 
jna^iei of Government^ in whatever de- 
partment, shall be entitled to the same 
toward for each and every militaiyde- 
H’lter they may appiehcnd, on their he- 
lm: either identified or convicted with 
tin ir corns as such ; and all the police 
officci> oi Government are ordered to aid 
ami assist in cvei/ way towards the seni- 
lity and transmission of deserters either 
apprehended by them.* el vu*, or made over 
to them hv others. 

:i. All Native military, travelling with- 
out passpoi .s or authenticated certificates 
of leave of absence, aie to be consideied 
as deserters, apprehended as such, and 
ti.msmitted to the nearest military or 
c'nil station for examination and oi tiers. 

4. A printed form for such leave of 
alienee, in English, Nagree, and Per- 
sian, will in future he substituted for the 
manuscript ones heretofore in use. These 
fotms will be furnished to corps respec- 
tively by Government, through the office 
of the Adjutant General of* the Army. 
T lie blanks to be regularly filled up in 
each language complete, anti the certifi- 
cates to hear the i ual countersignatures 
and to have the regimental seal affixed in 
wax.^ No erasures ever to be permitted. 

f>. The reward for apprehending de- 
serters shall be payable in two ways •, 
fort— \n ready money, when the captors 
themselves biing the deserters to their 
cantonment or corps, so that they can be 
recognized at once.—, Second, IW bill of 
exchange, payable at sight, w.jcii the 
captors are at a distance, and unable 
personally to attend to their delivery, in- 
trusting that office to others. 

{». In the former case, on desciters 
being received and identified with their 


cm ps, the commanding officer vhallj 
a written Regimental Order, direct t! 

wmMfc \Vifc vvt eft\ 
pauy, to which each deserter belom s, 
l> »> to those who have apprehendet. ; 
brought them the sum of ten run 
*\Wng a full receipt for 
• ame from the parties, the completioi 
ch, shall be .sufficient quittance 


the officer, and enable him to write off 
the sums so paid agsinst the name* and 
pay of the deserters remaining due to 
them at the time of desertion. 

7. In the second case of deserters be- 
ing sent from a considerable distance, 
and not in the charge of those who ap- 
prehended them, it Bhall be the duty of 
commandants of corps, and stations of 
districts res vectively, to cause the amount 
of the apprehension money for every re- 
cognized deserter to be lodged by the 
officer commanding the troop and com- 
pany with the paymaster of the division, 
who will grant a bill of exchange for the 
same, on the treasury of the district in 
which the captors or informers reside, 
and in his or their favour payable at 
sight, or in favour of the magistrate, in 
case the apprehension has been made by 
the police, or by persons unknown : 
should the ai rears due to a deserter fall 
short of the apprehension money, the 
difference will he charged to Government, 
and drawn for in a contingent bill regu- 
larly vouched; but in all practicable 
cases the dcseiter must he made to pay 
for his own apprehension. 

8. When a soldier deserts, the com- 
manding officer of the corps will consi- 
der it his immediate duty fo forward a 
minute descriptive roll of the deserter, 
with all fm ther infoi nation in his power, 
to each magistrate of the surrounding 
Zillahs, and to the Resident at Lucknow, 
should the deseiter be a Native of Oude, 
and adopt the promptest measures in 
every other respect to ensure his appre- 
hension. 

9. His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief is requested to give the fullest effect 
to these oiders, and to issue such direc- 
tions as may be ueccssaiy regarding the 
i ecristry and care of the leave of absence 
passports to be used in future. 

10. Measures will likewise be adopted 
in the Judicial Department forgiving the 

illest effect to these orders through the 
Police Establishments of the countiy, 
and for preventing, by suitable arrange- 
ments, nny abuse on their pat t, which a 
too zealous execution of the authority 
vested in them might possibly lead to. 

This order will be translated into Hin- 
doostance under the instructions of Go- 
vernment, printed in the Nagree cha- 
racter, and transmitted to Corps through 
the Adjutant General of the Army, with 
such further orders as may to his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief appear 
necessary. 

W. Casf.'vifvt, Lieut. Col. 

• See. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

Fort Jl'illiain, "Nov. 4, \&24. 

No. 335 of 18?!.— It is with much re- 
gret that the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General in Council feels himself called 
on to announce to the Bengal Army the 
consequence* of a un it disgraceful mu- 
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tiny in the 47th Regiment of Native In- 
fantry at Barrack pore, on the 1st instant, 
ill which the corps was joined by a num- 
ber of Sepoys, equal to about two com- 
panies rtf the 62d, and perhaps 20 men of 
the 26th Native Regiment. 

The«c Corps had been under orders of 
march for some time, and had cxjh*- 
rienced some difficulty in procuring car- 
riage ; this, however, was immediately 
removed, on its being brought to the 
notice of Government, by an advance of 
cash to each corps to aid the Sepoys in 
procuring the necessary carriage cattle 
for their baggage : as the event however 
proved, the difficulty served but to cover 
a subterfuge : a bad spirit possessed the 
corps, and vylicii all difficulties were le- 
moved, and it was no longer possible to 
practise evasion, they refused on the pa- 
rade to inarch, with the exception of 
about 180 men, and the non-commission- 
ed and commissioned Native officers. 

On the receipt of a report to this effect 
by the Coinnmnder-iu-Chief, his Excel- 
lency immediately adopted the necessary 
measures to bring those misguided men 
to a sense of their duty. He instantly 
proceeded to 'Barrack pore, and on the 
following morning having made a dispo- 
sition of the other troops at the station, 
and those which had arrived during the 
night, the Adjutant General and Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, with his 
Excellency's Persian Interpreter, and 
the Officer Commanding the 47th Native 
Regiment, were deputed to make a last 
effort to induce the mutineers, drawn 
up, loaded, and in regular paiade order, 
to lay down their arms, hut without 
effect. 

Nothing then remained but to inflict 
the punishment so justly meiited: the 
( 'ommauder-in-Chief gate the precon- 
certed signal for an attack by a pai t ot 
the force; the mutineers ’distantly broke, 
and betook themselves to flight, u inlet 
the fire of the troops whoattaeked them ; 
and such ail example was made on the 
sjmt as the necessity ot the ease, and the 
infamy ot the Regiment merited; the 
mo't guilty of those who wen* made pii- 
soners liming been <iihseqiicntlyc\ecutcd 
by the sentence of aGcncial ( omt Mar- 
tial. 

That a transaction so unusual in, and 
disgraceful to, this Army, could have 
been planned and carried into execution 
without the knowledge, not to -«av pairi- 
ciparion,oi the Native c’oiiiini-xioiied and 
poii-commissioncd officers ot the Corps, 
is not fora moment to be credited, coni- 
>osed as the Native Regiments atevin 
lengal. Connected by relationship, and 
living ns the Native officers and Sepoys 
do, almost under the same roofs, it is 
not to be believed for a moment that the 
grossest neglect of the duty the former 
owed to the State has not beeu shown by 
U»o purtlts in question ; the Governor- 


General in Council consequently consi- 
ders the 47th Regiment Native Infantry 
including its Native commissioned and 
non -commissioned Officers, to be dis- 
graced ; directs that No. 47 Se struck out 
of the Army hist, the Native commission- 
ed and non-commissioned Officers to be 
instantly discharged the service, as to- 
tally unworthy of the confidence of Go- 
vernment, or the name of soldiers, and 
that a New Regiment, to be numbered 
6‘J, to which the European Officers of 
the late 47th will be appointed, be im- 
mediately raised in Us stead, for general 
service , agreeably with the detail as laid 
down in General Orders of the 11th July. 
1823, No. 65. 

To the Native cdfomissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the Bengal 
Army, the Governor- General in Coutpl 
now more particularly desires to address 
himself. He is perfectly satisfied that no 
instance of insubordim tion can take 
place iu a coi ps without such coming to 
their early knowledge. He hereby de- 
mands from them, a rigid execution of 
their duty, and observes that even on the 
rumour ot miy discontent In a corps, it 
is their particular duty to communicate it 
instantly to their Kujopean officers, and 
to exert their utmost endeavours to put 
down in the first instance any appearance 
of combination ; his Lordship in Coun- 
cil further desires it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that in failute of that line of 
conduct which is expected fioui the Na- 
tive commissioned and non-commission- 
ed officers of the Army, they w’ill be held 
personally and collectively res|H>nsib!e for 
any misbehaviour of the men, who are 
nioie immediately under their eye and 
command in the lines, than they can he 
under that of the Kuiopean officers ; and 
that the most prompt dismissal fiom the 
service will In* theincvitableconsequcnce 
of am want of exei twin and /cal, or any 
abandonment of duty in short, he warns 
them to profit by the example of the 4 7th, 
who have drawn down on themselves a 
punishment they most justly meiited. 

The Govcinoi -General in Council, iu 
ordet to make known the sentiments of 
Government to the Native Army as fully 
and correctly as possible, is pleased to 
du cot that this order shall be translated 
into the Hiudoostanee language, and 
piinted in the N agree chamcter for the 
j>ui law of ti.ui'Miiissiou to corps lespcc- 
tively, tluoiigh the Adjutant-General of 
the Aiiny, under tlu* orders of the Com- 
mander-tn-(.hief, who will be pleased to 
Nsne such subsidiary orders as liis Excel- 
lency may comidci necessary, drafting 
the {uivates of the late 47th, whose fide- 
lity remained unshaken, into such Regi- 
ments as may appear most expedient. 

Wm. Cahkmrn r, Lieut. Col. 

See. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 
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The troops assembling at Chittagong, 
and on the Frontier of Syihe, for service, 
are brigaded as follows 

Ut Brigade, H. M.'s 44th Regt., 47th 
jwt. N. I., 62d Regt. N. I. To command, 
Brigadier Shaplaud, 27th N. I. Brigade- 
Major, Capt. White. 

2 d Brigade. H. M.'s 54th Regt., 42d 
Begt. N. I., 26th Regt. N. 1. To com- 
mand, Brig. Colquhoun Grant, H. M.’s 
54th. 

id Brigade, H. M.'s 47th Regt., 7th 
Regt. N. I., 44th Regt. N. I. To com- 
mand, Brig. Gen. Cotton. Brig.-Major, 
Capt. $adner, H. M.’s 47tJi. 

4 th Brigade. 14th Regt. N. I., 39th 
ditto, 52d ditto. To*command, Brigad. 
lanes, C. B. Brigade-Major, Captain 
Carrie, I4tb N. I. 

5 th Brigade. 10th Regt. Madras N. I., 
16th ditto. To command, Brigadier A. 
Fair. Brigade-Major. Lieut. A. B. Dyce. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort fVilliam. — Aug. 19. Knsign S. J. 
(hove from 8th to 68th N. I. as junior of 
his lank. 20. Ijocal Lieut. H. Foster 


posted to Rnugpore Light Inf. ; Ens the 
Hon. R. V. Powys and 11. Drought to do 
duty with 61 st N, 1. at Bauackpore; 
Eu>. Stubbs from 6th to 41th N. 1. 

Aug. 21. — Unposted Ensigns aie ap- 
pointed to do duty as follows : — Ens. M. 
liuish, 67th N. 1., at Benares ; Ens. W. 
Hope,42d ditto, Berhainpore ; Ens. H. 
Johnson, ditto, ditto ; Ens. H. P. Burn, 
ditto, ditto. 

Oct. 14.— Ens. Cade to 13th Ri?gt. at 
Cuttack ; Major Gcu. A. Ferguson to. VUt 
N. I. ; Lieut. Col. Com- M- White tp 13th 
N. 1. ; Lieut. Col. W. 1). Flayfair to 12th 
N. 1. ; Lieut. Colonel W. Nott to 20th 
N. L; Lieut. Col. T. Newton to 48th N. 

1 ; Lieut. Col. Alexander from 48th to 
39th N. Lj Lieut. Col. W, R. Gilbert, 
from 39th to 31st 1 . 1 Lieut. Col. T. 
Wilson from 3lst to 44th N. L; Lieut. 
Col. W. C. Baddely to 36th N. I. • Lieut. 
Col. G, Sargeut from Hth to 57th N. 1. ; 
Lieut. Col. Grage flow 57th to 13th N. 
1. 16. Ensign Abbott, 47th N. I. to 15th 
N. 1. 26. Lieut. Greene, lately appoint- 
ed to do duty with the 6th company 3d 
halt, of Artillery, is directed to join the 
6th compauy 2d batt. to which he is 
jMistedj Lieut. D)ke is directed to do 
duty with the 7th compauy 2d batt. until 
further oi ders. 

The Ensigns of Infantry, to whom 
rank was assigned in Government Gene- 
ral Orders of the :10th September, aie 
permanently posted to Regiments as fol- 
lows:— 


Ensign M. Huish to the 2d Eumpean 
Regt. at Dinapore; Ensign II P. Burn 
to the 1st N. I. at Gurrawarrali ; Ensign 
H. Johnson to the 26th N. 1. at Barrack - 
pore; Knsign Win. Hope to the 57th N\ 
L at Gowhattv (Assam) ; Ensign Win. 
Cole to the 67tn N. I. at Beuai es ; Ensign 
E, T. Tierney to the 28th N, I, at Ber- 


hampore ; Ensign H. C. Wilson to the 
40th N. 1. at Cbeduba ; Ena. R. Wyllie 
to the 6th N. I. at Lugkpow ; Eosign C. 
Prior to the 64th N. 1, at Neemnch: 
Ensign T. S. Price to the 8th N. I. at 
Baitool : Ensign J. Awdry to the 55tK 
N. I. at Neemuch ; Ensign J. L. Murray 
to the 49th N. I. at Dacca; Ensign J. 
Grissell to the 2d N. I. at Dinapore; Ens. 
H. B. Harington to the 37th N. I. at Be- 
nares; Ensign H. J. Guyon to the 31st 
N. 1. at Mir/apore ; Ensign G. Turner to 
the 38th N. I. at Keitah ; Ens. A. Lear- 
mouth to the 54th N. I. at Dinagepore; 
Ensign J. 11. Low to the 39th N. 1. at 
Sylhet. 

The Commander-in-Chlef is pleased to 
make the follow ing postings and removals 
in the Reui incut of ArliUeiy:— 

Lieut. goI. Coni. W. Hopper to the 2d 
batt. vice Caruegio, deceased ; Lieut. Col. 
J. F. Dundas to the 3d ba»t. vice Hopper; 
Major J. M ‘Dowell to the 2d batt. vice 
Dundas ; Capt. W. Oli pliant to the 15th 
comp. 4th batt. vice M‘ Dowell ; Ut Lieut. 
J. B. Backhouse to the. 3d comp. 3d batt, 
vice Oliphuuf ; Capt. H. C. Baker of the 
2d comp. 2d batt. to the 1st comp. 4th 
batt. and Capt. E. Biddulph fioin the lat- 
ter to the former ; Capt. F. Crouton of 
the 8th comp, 3d bait, to the 4th comp. 
2d batt. and Capt. J. Brodhurst from tlie 
latter to the former ; Ca it. R. Roberts, 
now doing duty with t ie Artillery a* 
Dum-Dum, is (Unected to proceed and 
join the 3d troop at Meerut, to wbloh he 
atauds jiostcd by General Orders of the 
J 1th August last; 2d Lieut. Thos. Kdw. 
Sage, lately arrived, is posted to the 8th 
comp. 2d batt. Artillery. 

, Second iicuts. of Artillery (recently 
admitted] are posted to baits, and comps, 
as follows — 

F. GaUsItell, 6«ii comp. 3d batt. ; G. D. 
Scott, ditto ; G. T. Graham. 7th coup. 
2d batt.; F. K. Duncan, ditto; J. l>. 
Shak spear, 5th dump. 2d batt. 

Eus. J . L. Browe removed from 42d to 
29tli N. 1. and Ens. C. Hutchinson from 
29th to 42(1 ditto. 

Head Quarters t Calcutta , Oct, 23. — 
'Hie undermentioned Cornet and Ensigns 
aie directed to do duty with regiments, 
resjieetively as hei carter specified, until 
further (infers . 

Cornet D. G. A. F. H. Mellish with 
the 7th Regt. Light Cavalry at Nusseer- 

Knsigns M. C. Carter, W. Fenton, W. 
lures, J. l». Shaipe, T. Gould, W. Al- 
ston, C J. C. Collins, W. Thursby, W. 
Lyford, J. H. Blanchard, M. Nicolson, 
11.. W. Bait, J. J. Hamilton, C. Camp- 
bell, T. Irving, W. F. Campbell, R. Hal- 
dane, R. if. De Montmorency, G. 
Greene, F. B. Lardner, A. Jack, '1'. 
Mackintosh, witli the 2d Europ. Regt. at 
Dinapore. 

Ensigns James Campbell, A.F.Tytler, 
G. F/lytler, 16th Regt. N. I. at Barrack - 
jKire. - ' 
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Ensign* E. T. Erskine, J. Robertson, 
J. H. Phillips, til st Regt. N. I. at Barrack- 
pore. 

The above young officers, with the 
exception of those appointed to do duty 
with legiinents at Hat rack pore, me to 
proceed to their destination as soon as 
boats for (heir accommodation can be 

S dded by the superintending officer of 
cts, under the chaige of an officer to 
be appointed hereufter to that duty. 

Nov. 1.— Lieut. Talbot to fctli Rcpt. 
N. 1. Ensign C. Cooper to do duty with 
2d Europ. Regt. Ensign E. T. Eiskine, 
ditto, and to join the Detachment of 
Young Officers for tin' Coper Provinces. 
10. Lieut. Col. J. W. Blarlrhey, from. 15th 
to 60th Regt. N. I. and duected to pro- 
ceed to Benares. 

ADJUSTMENT OF HANK. 

Fort ff'itliam, Oct. 14.— Lieut. Col. 
T. Newton to rank from 22d .Sept. 1821, 
in succession to Raines deceased. 

14M lint. N. /. Major J. II. Littler, 
Capt. W. J. Gairdner, and Lieut. E. J. 
Dickey, from 22 Sept. 1824. 

MEDICAL POSTINGS. 

Fort William, /lag. 13.— Surg. ,L Fal* 
lowdcld to 2d f.ight Infantry at Ghaze- 
pore ; Assist. Surg. II. S. Meteor, to 
llamghur Corps; Assist. Sutg. T. For- 
rest to 46th Uegt. N. 1.; Oct. 14. Assist. 
Surg. G.M. Patcison, ivl.l). to join Kith 
N. 1.; Suig. E. Phillips to (»2d Uegt. 
N. 1. 

EXCHANGES. 

Fort William) Aug. 1 3.— Capts. C. 'P. G. 
Weston, 20th, and H. Foster, 66th N. 1. 
permitted to exchange corps : Lieuts. 
N. Stewart, Uth, and J. T. Kennedy, 
20th N. 1. permitted to exchange ooip*. 
20. Limits. 11. C. Claikson, 42(1, and T* 
Polwhele, 4lst N. I. permitted to c\- 
changC corps ; Limits. Oldham, 62d, and 
M'Grath, 60th N. 1. pm mitted to e\- 
elmnge corps. Oct. 26. Limits. Van- 
wuidar, 67th N. 1., and 1L P. Fulcher, 
62d, are permitted to exchange corp.-, 
FURLOUGHS. 

Ftirt William , Aug. 20.— Captain C. 
Pearce, 29th N. 1. to Kuro|>e, on sick 
certificate; Lieut. C. Douglas, 14th N. 1. 
do. on sick Cert,; Limit J. Black, .‘Kid 
do. Mudraa N. I. on sick cert. Sept. 
2. Lieut. W. W. Rees, 60th X I. Dep. 
Assist. Com. Gen. do. on sick cert ; 
Assist. Surg. T. Inglis, do. on sick ceit. 
Oct. 14. Lieut. F. Beaty to Km ope, on 
account of health ; Surg. W. F.mmhar, 
do. on account of health. 16. Major 
B. Thomson, 6th Regt. L. C. to Kuro|>e, 
on account of health. 28. Suig. II. Mor- 
mon, of Med. Dep. do. on account ot 
health ; Cupt. K. Browne, 69lh N. I. to 
New South vVales, on sick ceit.; Brev. 
Capt. A. Synic, 67th Regt. N. I. to Eu- 
rope on account of health. 

AW. 4. — 'Hie following* office^ arc 


permitted to proceed to Europe on for. 
lough on account of their health : 

Major J. L Gale, of the 1st Regt. N.I. ; 
Lieut. R. Bahlerstou, of the 43d Regt. 
N. I. ; Lieut. C. Bracken, of the 45th 
Regt. N. I. ; Lieut. J S. K. Blwoe, of 
the 9th Regt. N. I. Madras Establish* 
incut. 

Lieut. R. Deacon, of the Madras Esta^ 
blishment, lately doing duty with the 
10th Madias N. 1 at Chittagong, u per- 
mitted to proceed hence to Europe ou 
account of hi* lu-alth { on the production 
of the pi escribed certificate from the Pay 
Department. 

Brev; Cant. J. J. Casement, of the 39th 
Regt. N. I. Brigade Major Bareilly, i§ 
pei mitted to proceed to New South Wales 
via Mauritius, for the recovery of 
health, and to he absent from Bengal on 
that account for twelve months. 

AW. II.— Surg. J. Hare M. D. to Eu ? 
rope, ou account of his health : Assist. 
Surg. W. Duff, do. on account of health. 


MADRAS. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 3.— Capt. J. 
Macintosh, re-appoinleu Superintending 
Engineer in the Southern Division, from 
2d nit. 7. Capt. T. Cox to he Assist. 
Com. Gen. vice Gumming; Lieut. T. R. 
Manners to he Deo. Assist. Com. Gen. 
vice Cox; Limit. A. Pie«cott to be d 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. until further oi- 
deis; Lieut. A. Douglas, of the 49th 
Regt. N. I. to he a Sub-Assist Com. 
Gen. ; Lieut. Col. J. Nixon of the Invalid 
Establishment, is appointed to command 
the 3d Native Yet. Matt, vire Vaughan 
deceased. 10. Capt. W. Stiahan, Assist. 
Adj. Gen. with the Light Field Division 
‘of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force at 
.lanlnah, to he Assist. Quartern!. Geu. of 
the Aimv, vice Peile deceased; Capt. 
S. W. Steele, Assist, in the Quartern), 
Genmal’s Dep. to be Assist. Adj Gen. to 
the Light Field Division of the Hyder- 
abad Subsidiary Force at Jaulnah, vice 
Strahau ; Capt. U. Gibbings, Assistant 
Quarterm. (Sen. at Janlnalij to act as 
Assist. Adj. Gen. to the Division at that 
station, until the return of Capt. Steele 
from Fuicign Service, or until further 
onleis. 11. Capt. M. Tweed ie, of the 
20th Regt N. 1. to command the escort 
of the Resident at Tauioie, vice Hardy, 
deceased; Capt. J. Smith, 1th Nat. Vet. 
Batt. to command Negapntam. 

Sept. 17.— The Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to place Major Gen. 
H. Hall, ou the General Staff of this Pre* 
sideney, to complete the number autho* 
lived by the Hon. the Conit of Directors 
for the General Staff of the Madras 
Army ; Major Gen. Hall is appointed t« 
command the troops in the ceded dis- 
tiiets; Col, W. H. Hewitt, C. B. of the 
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Infantry, to command the Southern Div. 
nf the army, duriugthe abseuce of Major 
(Jen. Sir T. Priuler, K. C. B. or until 
further orders ; Capt. F. Hunter, of the 
Itegt. L. C. to be Assist. Adj. Gen. to 
♦he Nagpore Subsidiary Force: Capt. S. 
W. Steele of the 24th Regt. N. I. to be 
A«d>t. Quartet m. Gen. to the Nagpore 
Subsidiary Force ; Capt. W. N. Pace of 
the 25th Regt. N. T. to be Persian Inter- 
preter to the officer commanding the 
S’.igpQie Subsidiary Force ; Capt. J.Ar- 
da«n, of the 47th Regt. N. I. to be a Dep. 
judge Advocate General; Capt. J. Cro- 
kat,of the 50th Regt. N. I. tube Pay in. 
to the Nagpore Subsidiary Force ; Cant. 
K. G. Polvvhele of the Ai tiller y to be 
Com. of S torts to the Nagpore Subsi- 
diary Fotce ; Capt. Hunter, Assist. Adj. 
Gen. at Nagpore, to act as Assist. 
Quarter in. Gen. to that Force, duiing 
the absence ot Capt. Steele on foreign 
mu vice, or until further orders; Capt. 
\V. J. Bradford of the 35th Regt. N. 1. 
to be Assist. Adj. Gen. to the Light Field 
Div. ot the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 
at Jaulnah, \ ice Steele; Capt. E. Cado- 
gau, ot the 33d Regt. N. 1. to be Aidc- 
de-Camp to his Excellency the Com- 
mander in-Chief, vice Bradiord ; Lieut. 
H I). O’Dell, of the 25th Regt. N. I. to 
he I'oit Adjutant of MaMilipatam, vice 
llowuesH deceased ; Capt. T MaeLeane, 
of tire 1st European Regt. and See. to 
the Military Board is permitted to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick certificate, with lea\ c 
ot absence for four months. 21. Lieut. 
Claike, of the 37th N. I. and Lieut. E. 
Aimstrong, 34th Light Inf. to be Sub. 
Assistants Commissary Gerr. 

MEDICAl. APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 7. — Assist. 
Surgeons Dc Hurglr Birch, M.l). R. Lind- 
S G1» and G. Pearse, M.D. are permitted 
to enter on the general duties ot the 
army; Sen. Assist. Smg. T. Toinkinson 
to Ik‘ Surg. vice White deceased, date of 
lank 28th May 1 82 1; Sen. Assist. Surg. 
J. Jones to be'Surg. from 1st June 1824, 
'ice Richardson deceased ; Sen. Assist. 
Surg. G. Hcwitsou hr be Surg. vice 
Spiers deceased, date of rank 2.kl July 
1824; Assist. Surg. 1). Reid to be Surg. 
'ice Hewilson, deceased, date of tank 
10th Aug. 1824. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Foil St. George, Sept. 7.— The under- 
lie uioned Geutleweu Cadets for tire 
Artillery and Infantry are admitted on 
the Establishment iii conformity with 
their appointment by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, and are promoted to the 
i auk. of 1st Lieutenant and Ensign re- 
specttvely, leaving the dates of their 
commissKjiiH to be settled hereafter : 

Air. '1'. K. Whistler, and 
Mr. W. H. Miller* arrived at Madras, 2d 
■Vpt. 1824. 

Wmtry, Mr. H. Griffith, and Mr, 


W. E. L. Evelyn, arrived at Madras, 2d 
Sept. 1824. 

Sept. 10 .— mh Regt. N. /. Sen. En- 
sign C. G. Ottley to be Lieut, dated 5th 
Sept. 1824. 

Sept. 14. — Infantry. Colonel W. H* 
Hewitt, C. B. to be Col. of a Regt. from 
the 10th April 1824, vice G. Doveton de- 
ceased on the i)th April 1824; Seu. 
Lieut. Col. C. T. G. Bishop to be Lieut* 
Col. Com. from 1st May 1824, to com- 
plete the Establishment ; Lieut. Col. W. 
Clapham to take rank trom 10th April 
1824, in succession to Hewitt pro- 
moted. 

6//r Regt. L. C. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) w. Babington to be Capt. and 
Sen. Cornet E. Armytage to be Lieut, 
vice Johnstone, dated 2Uth May 1824. 

8//i Regt. L. C. Sen. Cornet T. M. 
Hislop to he Lieut, vice Price, dated 22d 
Aug. 1824. 

, t) tiller y. 1st. Lieut. R. G. Polwhele, 
to be Capt. vice Wilkinson, dated 4tn 
Sept. 1824. 

'list Regt. N. I. Lieut. Col. F. Bowes 
to take rank as Lieut. Col., and Senior 
Major J. W. B. Howell from the 10th 
Regt. N. 1. to be Lieut. Col. from 1st 
May 1824, to complete the Establish- 
ment. 

(if/* Regt. X. I. Sen. Capt. C. de Car- 
teret to be Major, Capt. II. Mitchell and 
Lieut. H. J. Dallas, to take rank from 
1st May 1824, in succession to Bowes 
promoted. 

35 th Regt. N. /. Senior Major H. 
Sway ire, from the 25th Regt. N. 1. to be 
Lieut. Col. vice Howell deceased ; date 
ot commission 10th May 1824. 

25 th Regt. N. I . Sen. Capt. F. Browii 
to be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) 
11. M‘Leod to be Capt. and Seu. Ens. If. 
Brooks to be Lieut, iu succession to 
Sway ne promoted; date of commission 
10th May 1824 ; Sen. Major H. Bow r dler 
from the 41st Regt. N. 1. to be Lieut. Col. 
\ ice Smyth deceased ; date of commission 
15th Aug. 1824. 

4 hf Regt. X. /. Sen. Cant. W. B Spi v 
to be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brevet Capt.; 
11. Robinson to be Capt. and Sen. hns. 
11, Hall to be Lieut, in succession hi 
Bowdlei promoted; date of commissions 
15th Aug. 1821. 

7th Regt. N. /. Sen. Ens. R. II. Bing- 
ham to be Lieut, vice Mansfield ; dated 
2i)th March 1824. 

Mr. Charles Milbonrc West is ad- 
mitted otr the Establishment as a Cadet 
of Infantry, in conformity with his ap- 
point merit by the Hon. the Court of l)i - 
rectors from the 12th inst., and is pro- 
moted to the rank of Ensign, leaving 
the date of Iris commission to be settled 
hereafter. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Fort St. George , Sept. 7.— Iu obedienrt 
to instructions from the Hon. the Court 
of Director*, the Hon. the Governor iu 
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Council notifies in General Orders, that 
the rank of Brevet Captain will not in 
future be granted to any officer until he 
fchAtt have completed a period of fifteen 
years' service, reckoned from the date 
of Ids fii st commission as second Lieut. 
Cornet, or Ensign, 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort St. George. Sept. Hi.— Cornet T. 
W. T. Prescott, 1st L. C. to do duty with 
8th L. C. at Bangalore. 14. Lieut. Col. 
J. Knowles. C. B. commanding Nelloie, 
is permitted to proceed to that station. 

16. Capt. Walker, Carnatic Kurop. Vet. 
Batt. removed to 3d Nat. Vet. Batt. and 
directed to join detachment at Vi/agapa- 
tam : Capt. C. S. Lynn removed fiotn 1st 
to 3d Nat. Vet. Batt. and will join de- 
tachment at Condapilly: Major VV. B. 
Spry, i tli N. I., relieved from doing duty 
at Condapilly, and will join his regt. 

17. Cornet,!. K. Watts removed fiom 4th 
to 8th L. C. in which he will rank next 
below Cornet VV. Shairp; Captain 11. 
Baker i emoted fiom 3d to 2d Nat. Vet. 
Batt. and will join detachment at Con- 
tour. 

ADJUSTMENT OI HANK. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 1 1. 

Ctth Regt. L. Capt. B. Woolt ami 
Lieut. J. 8. Liislungtou to take tank 
from the lfith Oet. 1823, vice Scott ic- 
tired ; Capt. H. H. Uus^ell and Lieut. «F. 
B. Brown to take lank from the 1st May 
1824, to complete the Establishment. 

8 thRegt.L ('. Lieul. J. C. Wallace 
to take lank from 27th May 1823, vice 
Aveliue retiied; Lieut. J. l(. Robertson 
to take i auk fiom 1st May 1821, to com- 
plete the Establishment. 

Artillery. Capt. 1*\ Denillc and 1st 
Lieut. I), fl. Dighton to take tank iioni 
l!Uh Oet. 1820, \iee Thoieshy icMgnod 
18th Oet. 1820; Capt. C. Patton and 1st 
Lieut. .1. Anderson, to take tank Ihuii 
13lh May 1824, in succession to llopktu- 
son promoted ; Capt. T. Bennett to take 
rank tiom Oth .liilv 1821, v ice Poggen- 
|M>hl demised; Capt. N. Hunter to take 
rank fiom Kith Aug. H2I, in succession 
to Cleavekuid promoted , Capt ,1 ,1. 
Carnage io take tank fiom !7tlt Oct. 
1821, in succession to Markmiosh pn»- 
moted ; Capt. V. B. Kennan to take 
rank ftom 26th dan. 1822, in succession 
to 'Fay lor promoted; Cant. 11. Ciegoiy 
to take lank from 1st Feb. 1822, vice 
Mackintosh deceased ; Capt P. Mont- 
gotneiie to take lank tiom 21 st May 
1823, in succession to T.ivloi invalided ; 
Capt. C. Conran to take lank fiom 1st 
dune 1823, vice Moot house deceased; 
Cant. 1). 11. Macken/.ie to lake tank tiom 
1 7lli Jail. 1824, vice Palniei piomoted; 
Capt. T. Biddle to take l an k liom 1st 
May 1824, to complete the Establish- 
ment; Capt J. Lnmb$ to take rank from 
Hth June 1824, vice Bennett invalided ; 
('apt. d. M. Ley to take rank from 2otli 
June 1824, vice Hudycrd deceased. 


4 th Regt. X. /. Major W. Jollie, Cant 
H. S. Hall and Lieiit, ('. Church to take 
rank from 10th April 1824.* in succession 
to Clapham promoted ; Lieut. Col. j 
Woulfe to take rank from 23d April 1824 
vice Frith deceased. ’ 

2Ut Regt. N. /. Major H. Downes 
Capt. B. S. Wilson and Lieut. A. Shir-* 
j efs to take rank from 23d April 1824 
in succession to Woulfe promoted. ’ 

6//i Ilegt. N. 1. Major M. J. Harris 
Capt. J. Howtson, and Lieut. F. \\ 
Clarke to take rank from 0th May 1821 
vice De Carteret deceased. 

10fA Regt. X. 1. Major U. Short, Capt. 
W. Stokoe and Lieut. A. Wight, to take 
lank tiom 1st May 1824, in succession to 
Howell piomoted ; Lieut. Col. J. S. Fra- 
ser, to take tank from 6th May 1824, 
vice Halt deceased. ' ; 

'.YUhRegt. X.l. Major J. Mallandaine, 
Capt. K. E. Biuee and Lieut. W. II. 
Brooshooft to take tank fiom 6th May 
1821, in succession to Fraser promoted. 

7th Regt. X. J . Lieut. B. Stapylton to 
take iauk fiom 4th Dec. 1823, vice Mac- 
Kinnon deceased. 

4 '»//< Regt. X. /. Major S. S. Glimmer, 

( apt. M. H. Davidson, and Lieut. L. 11. 
YVitfoid to take rank tiom 3d March 
1824, vice Beckett deceased, 

M EDITA! ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Foil St. George, Sept. 21.— Sing. Cl. 
Mathei to i auk tiom 29th June 1820, 
lite Partook letiied; Surg. C. Simsom 
from 24th July 1820, vice Rich deceased ; 
buig. J. Hastie fiom 1st Aug. 1,820, to 
complete the Establishment ; Sing. J. 
living, M. 1). fiom nth Nov. 1820, vice 
Briggs deceased; Snrg. W. E. E. Con- 
well, M. I). from 1 1th Jan. 1821, vice 
Ingledew ictired: Smg. I). Henderson 
tiom 18th May 1821, vice Cooke de- 
ceased, Surg. |). Provan from 20th 
June 1821, vice Patterson stiuek off ; 
Sutg H Atkinson fiom 9th July 1821, 
vice Sutton deceased; Suig. J. Wyllie 
fiom 29th Nov. 1821, vice M‘Anareiv 
deceased; Sing. A. CampMl, M. D. 
fiom 0th Dee. 1821, vice Curiie retired; 
Smg. (J Mi ikle from 6th Jan. 1822, vice 
Sliei wood retiied; Smg. J. T. Conran 
limn 6th Aug. 1822, vice Hastie deceas- 
ed ; Smg. I). Donaldson from 11th Aug. 
H22, in succession to Harris deceased ; 
Sing J. Haivvood fiom 23d dan 1823, 
vice Longdill retired; Surg. J. Smait, 
M. 1) tiom 16th Aug. 1821, vice Mather 
deceased; Sing. d. White from 17th 
Sept. 1821, vice Dalton, deceased ; Surg. 
Sir 'P Sevestie from 1st dan. 1824, vice 
Goldie retiied; Surgeons H. Prince, J. 
Aitkin, W. Wilson, M. D., K. Neilsoif, 
1st May 18*24, to complete the Establish- 
imnt; Surg. d. Cnuckshank frou^lWd 
May 1824, vice Kelly deceased. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 7.— Lieut. Col. 
Comuvuidant J, Russell, C, B, 7th Regt. 
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i (i c. to Europe, on furlough ; Lieut, 
lkev. Capt. J. T. Webbe 19th Hegt. N. 1. 
to Europe on sick certificate. 10th. 
Lieut. J. Black 34th Ilegt. N. I. to Eu- 
]o|>e on sick certificate. 14. Capt. J. N. 
Abdv of the Artillery to Europe on sick 
u-idficate. 

BOMBAY. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 4.— Lieut. K. 
Bmgc"S,2Uh N. 1. to be Adj. vice Ou- 
tiain, exchanged f o ‘23d X. 1. date 1st 
Sept. 1K‘2I ; Lieui. H. Dampier, 19th 
N l to be Intel p. in Hindoostanee, and 
Quarteim. vice Westley tianstened to 
20th X. 1. date 1st Sept. 1821 ; Lieut. 
II. Dampier, 19th X. 1. to be Intel p. in 
Hindoostanee, and Quartern!, vice West- 
lev ttansfeired to 20th N. I. date 1st 
Sept. 1824 ; Lieut. J. W. Guidon, 7th 
X’ I. Adj. ot 1st extra bait, lemoveil and 
appointed Adj. to 2d extia bait. vice 
Watts appointed Quarteini.ot 1st Euiop. 
Hegt. date 1st Sept. 1824 ; Lieut. .1. Faw- 
i eft, Aril X. L to be Adj. to 1st extia 
batt. lice Gordon lcnimcd to 2d ditto, 
date 1st Sept. 1821. 1.1. Lieut Law to he 
Stall ollicer to a detaibnient ol Bombay 
\it now at Rangoon ; Lieut. G. Le (hand 
Jacob, 2d N. 1. to be Inteip in Hindoos- 
tanee, and Quaiteim. \ice Teasdalc, e\- 
i hanged into 1-t. X‘. 1. lb. (’apt. .1. 
Little, 2d Euiop Rcgt. to hi Supeiin- 
ti tiding Oliieei ot Cadets, \ice Boom 
luoiuoted, date l()th Sept. 1821. K». 

Lieut (i. Blown, 7th N. I. to act as Int. 
and Quaiteim. to 8th X. I until iclieu’d 
1 1 v olln er appointed to situation. *20. 
Lieut (i M'lntosJ, to be hiteip in Hin- 
doo- tunee and Maluatta, and Quaiteim 
to Mamie hatb 21. Lieut. hi'iei, ot 
l.inpueei s, to b * an As'i't. ot Lt tl.i's to 
sin\e\ depaitment in Dieean. 2.1 ( ant. 
J. Ia\ mgston to be B.u blast at Pii'i- 
dein \ , \iee Moii'ou le'igned, date 2. Id 
Sept. 1821 t I. lent. ( ol Willis to he 
I'u 'blent ol Standing Commute’* ot Sm- 
' i \ , date 2.5d Sept. I 821 . 

KING’S 1 ( )R( 
f From the fjOnthm (lu.ettcs.) 
BENG Mi. 

1 Uh Foot. 'I’o he Lieut', without pm- 
< base — I . n '. J. K. Smith, vice kiikm.in, 
de. ea-ed, dated 2.1th M.mli, 1824 ; I* ii> 
H R. Naum, \ k e ( l aw loi d , demised, 
ila‘ed2'.st Maiih 18J1. To hi* Lii'iifii' — 

1 • Capadosi, Gent, me Smith, dated 
20th Xiaich 1 8*2 1 , and R Build, (icnt. 
v ice Xavloi , dated 21't Manli !82t. 

Lieut. A. Stewe.it horn halt-pav Rifle 
Biig.uU* to he Li nt, vice 'I inling, ap- 
\*«»inted to 81th Foot, dated 3d Mail h. 

38/A Foot. Lieut. E. Hopper to he 
l apt. without purchase, dated Kith Feb. 
I w -’» ; Em. ,|. Campbell, Lieut. C. Mud ie, 

Ofievtol Herat'!. I \<t 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle , Sept. 4. — Mr W 
Troop, admitted an Assist. Surg. H. 
Surg. Burnell recalled from Southern 
Concan, his services being required in 
Mil. I)ep. ; Assist. Surg. Shaw to succeed 
Mr. I’m ncll as Civil Surg. in Southern 
Concan ; Surg. Smyttou to succeed Mr. 
Shaw as Vaccinator at Presidency ; 
Surg. 11. Wallace to succeed Surg. Ogil- 
vy, as Civil Surg. at the Presidency. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 4.— Messrs. T. 
B. Hamilton, J. Penney, and G. W. Mo- 
ney admitted Cadets of Cavalry, and pio- 
nioted to Cornets; Messrs. 11. H. l)o- 
hortv, A. Shcpheard, and W. Thatcher 
admitted Cadets of lnfantiy, and pto- 
moled to Ensigns. 

1 .V// Jlept A’. /. Capt. F. M‘Cv. Iredell 
to lake lank vice Colli*,, date i2t.h Feb. 
1H24 ; Lieut. II. C. Holland to be Capt. 
dati* h May 1824; Eus. T. Mitchell to 
be Lieut, vice Bedell piomoted,date 12tli 
Fib. 1821. 

Sept. 20. — Mr. R. E. Phillips admitted 
a Cadet and promoted to Ensign. 
himovatn. 

Bombay Castle , Sept. 8. — Lieut. J. R. 
S. Fenwick, Dt Gr. Regt. N. S. having been 
lound guilty ot muidci in Supreme Com t 
ot Judieatme at this Piesideiiev (though 
judgment lias been suspended), the name 
ot that o (fleet is directed to be struck out 
ot List ot \rm\ tiom Hth Sept. 1821. 

MARINI'. PROMOI IONS. 

Sept. (i. — Mi(|s|)ipni,tn G. Lauglitou to 
be Lieut viu* Goi chain deceased, date 
17th J ill v 1*24. 18. .lunim Capt. T. 

'J’annei to be Comnn>doie atSmal, in 
sm < i*ss|on to Capt. Blast. 

( FA LON. 

A 1*1*01 X I 'll M. 

Ins. 27 —'I he Rev . .1. S. X. Glennie 
to pei tm m duties <>t Aicbdeacomy of 
Colombo, now v.u tut bv death of the 
lion ai-d \ i lici able T .L’l’u l'lHoii, l) I). 
late Wchdeacon ot Colombo, till a sue- 
i c*ssin be duly instituted to tin* same. 

KS IX INDIA. 

horn halt-pav 2°th Foot, and En*>ign R. 
Mends, tiom 87th Foot, to lie Ensigns 
without pm chase, dated 1 0th Feb. I82. r >. 
R. Deane, GePt. to he En'i’Mi without 
pm clia.se, vice Campbell, dated 10th Fell. 
18*J) 

41 1 / Foot Lent IL X T . Bluett to he 
( apt without pun base, dat'd l(!ih Feb. 
1X2.'); I miens J. G. Bedinefield and J. 
Doucius, tiom xi.'t Foot, and Fn«. E. S. 
Spnuei, tiom 73d Foot, to be Lien* **. 
without puielnw, d ited 10th Feb. \V. 
I’vai.s, Gent to he Fii-dgii, vice Bcdinc- 
field, dated 1 (It h Feb. G2.'». 

8.7/A Foot. Lieut. ,1. Mooie to he ('apt. 
wiliiout pm chase, vice Cl i fiord, decease d, 
dated Aug 1821; Eli', H. R. Harri**, t.i 

L 
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l)c Lieut, vice Moore, dated 18tli Aug. 
1824 : R. Loveday, Gent. to be Ensign, 
vice Harris, dated 18th Aug. 1824; 1). 
Ileibert, (lent, to be Ensign without 
purchase, vice Mends, niomoted in 38th 
Foot, dated 10th Feb. 1825. 


MADRAS. 

1 stFoot. (lent. Cadet C. Curtis, from 
Royal Military College, to be Ensign 
without puichasc, y ire Williamson, ap- 
pointed to 73d Foot, dated 10th Feb. 
1825. To be Lieutenants— Kin. H. C. 
Fiaser, Iroin 38th Foot, by put chase, 
vice Stoyte, piomoted, dated 23d Feb. 
J82fj; Ens. ,1. APGiegor, without ptu- 
eha.se, vice Sufei, deceased, dated 10th 
March 1825.— To be Ens. without pur- 
chase, 11. G. Hill, Gent, yice M'Giegoi, 
dated 10th Match 1825. 

4 8/A Flint. Li'-nt. '[’. Rrothnidge, to 
be Capt. without purchase, dated 10th 
Fib. 1825; Lieut. II. Vine rut, fioin H'fth 
Foot, Ens ,I.T. Hall, ftom 18th Foot, 
and Kus. K. C. Smith, Iioiu Pi) Mi Foot, 
to be Lieuts. without pimhase, datid 
lOtli Feb. 1825. 

8 *)th Font. Ens. ,1. W. Ilanis tiom 
8lth Foot, to be Lieut without pm- 
chase, vice Vinrent, appointed to 48tb 
Foot, dated 10th Feb. 18:25. 

30/A Font. Lieut. W. Baxter from 
ball-nay 22d Regt. to be Lieut. \ ice 
Rumlcy, who exchange*, dated 3d Maitli 
1825. 

(WUh Foot. A. C. Amici son, (>ent. to 
be En 1 *. without pmchnse, yice Penn, 
promoted; 2d Lieut. .1. W. Bennett, to 
lie Ensign tiom hall- pay ol 3d Ceylon 
Regt, dated 3d Match 1825. 


BOMBAY. 

Ath Light Dnigoons. C Villieis, Gent, 
to be Comet, by pmelinse yice Sumer 
villc, appointed to 2d Diagoons, dated 
25th Feb. 1825; I. Timm, Gent to be 
Vefeilnaiv Smg. yiu* Bind, deceased, 
dated 17tb Feb. 1825. 

20/A Foot. Lieut. 1). Campbell, from 
7!Hli Foot, to be Lieut, yice lintlci, y\ho 
exchanges, dated 3d Maieb 1825 ; Ensign 
J. l’etts, to be Lieut, by purchase vice 
Keppel, promoted in Bombay Foot, dated 
1 7 tn Feb. 1825; ,1. Tayloi , Gent, to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Petts, dated 17th 
Feb. 1825. 


CAPE. 

(\th Foot. Lieut. H. S. Larpiu, fioin 
half- pa\, 24th Light Dragoons, to he 
lacut. y ’uc T. N. Claike, yyho exchanges, 
dated 1‘ltli Fcl*. 1825. 

i'ltpc Voips. J. N. Ueishtou, Gent, to 
be Eli", without puicha.se, vice Kia>ei, 
promoted in 44th Foot, dated 10th Feb. 
1825. 


ISLE OF FRANCE. 

82c/ Foot. Lieut. T. Iladwin, from 34th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Harford, who ex- 
changes, dated 10th Feb. 1825, 

KOyAL EAST INDIA VOLUNTEERS. 

Lieut. R. Smith to be Capt. yice Mod- 
lev, who resigns, dated 23d Feb. 1825; 
Ensign C. llebmd, vice Smith, W. 
Hcathiote, vice Keith, who resigns, .1, 
Blown, vice Fletcher, to be Lieuts. ; J-. 1). 
Retheidon, gent vice Heboid, R. Cod- 
lington, yice Heathcote, W. W. White, 
vice Brown, and (J. Cox, vice Powell, to 
to be Ensigns, dated 23d Feb. 1825. 
imE\ i:r. 

The nuclei mentioned Cadets of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service are 
to hav e temporal y rank as Second Lieu- 
tenants, dining the petiod of their being 
placed under tiie command of Lieut Col. 
Paslcy, ol the Royal Engineers, at Chat- 
ham, toi iusti action in the ait of sapping 
and mining 

Gentlemen Cadets, (’ W. Willis, W. B. 
Goodfclloyv, W. II. Atkinson, W. Scott, 
dated 10th Feb. 1825. 


f From the Indian Gazettes.] 

Mil mil Y AH OINTMENTS. 

Fort U'illiam. Oct. 14. — Col. ,1. Dun- 
kin, C.B. ot 11.51. 4 1th Regt. to be a Bi i- 
gadiei -Genei.il ; Col. N. M ‘Keller, C.B. 
of ll.M. ]st,oi Rojals, to he ditto; and 
Col. W. Cotton, of ll.M. 47tli, to be ditto. 
20. Capt F. I h.impagiic, 11 M. 20rh Foot, 
to be Alilitaij Seiietaiy to Ills Excellen- 
cy the (ommatnlci -in-Chief, yice Mar- 
lay , Lieut. C. A. Wiotteslv, lbth Lancers, 
to be Aul-dc-Camp on His Excellency's 
l’ei'Onal Stalf, mcc Champagne. 28. 
Col. W. ypBean, of H.M. 5ith Regt. 
Fool, is ic-ajipointed, fioin 25th Aug. 
last, a Biigadiei-Gcncial with the ainiy 
semng in the dominions of the King of 
Ay a. No\ . 11. (’apt. W. Femlall, H.M. 
4 Regt. Light Dragoons, to be an Aid-de- 
Camnon hi- LonMiin’s Personal Staff', 
yice Cook, deceased, dated Uth Oct. 1824. 

phomo iions. 

Head Quartos , V tucutta , ()c/.5.— 14th 
Foot. Lieut. H. Mansell, to be Capt. by 
Bieyct, dated 28th Sept. 1824. 

38/A Foot. Lieut. A. Campbell, to be 
Capt by Bievet, dated 1 1th Dec. 1824. 

14 /A Foot. Biinct Lieut. Col. J. Camp- 
bell, fiom hall-pay, Royal West India 
Ran gets, to lx* Maim, yice C. Gaidincr, 
dated nth May, 1824. 

38 th Foot. Lieut J. Matthews, to be 
Capt. without pmehase, yice Head, de- 
ceased, dated 23d Oct. 1823 ; Lieut. M. 
Semple, from 28th Foot, to be Capt. 
yice WilLhiie, dated 24th Oct.; Kn«ign 
H. Giimi"*, to Ik* Lieuf. yice Matthews, 
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nnil F.Bagot. Gent, to be Engign, vice 
tii hues, dated 27id Oct. 1823. 

4 Uh Foot. Brigade Major A. Brugh 
i„ he Major without purchaser ice Nixon, 
diceas^i, dated 7th Nov. 1823 ; Lieut. J. 

( uiiuor to be Captain without pmchase; 
Ku?iun W. Ogilvy to he Lieut, without 
nil! chan* ; Second Lieut. B, B. M'Ciea, 
Hum Ceylon Bcgt. to he Ensign, \ice 
liiow no, dated 28th April, 1821 •, (lent. 
Cadet J. D. He YYTmJ, horn Militaiy 
College, to be Ensign, vice Ogilvv; En- 
sign W.C.Liuu.ntiid, fioni "hill hoot, to 
l»e Lieut. without pmchase, tice Wood, 
dated 27>th April, 1821. 

46/4 Foot. Ensign W. N. Hutchinson 
to be Lieut, without purchase, \ice Law, 
dated 2a th Oct. 1823 ; l*. Woodbuin, 
gent. to be Ensign, vice Hutchinson, 
dated 29th Apiil, 1824. 

5‘M Font. Lieut. N. Chadwick to be 
Cupt. b) nmcluise, vice Clutteibuck, who 
letnes, (luted 2!)th Apiil 1821; Ensign 
C. Coote to be Lieut, by purchase, ditto; 
1). J. N. Bairoii, gent.’ to be Ensign by 
put chase, ditto. 

Oct. 30. — His Excellency the Com- 
iiiamlei -in-Chicf in India is pleased to 
make the following piomotioim, until 
Hi- .Majesty’s pleasuic shall he known 
Limit. E. Iloppci tohcCapt. ol a Com- 
pany without miuhu'e,\ice Biiuade Ma- 
jhi hustei, (li ceased, dated 18th Sept. 
1824, r,ii"ign F. Tudoi to he Lieut with- 
out puiiha'C, vice Hopper, piomoted, 
dated 18th Sept. 1821. 

4 1 .%/ Foot. ( apt. li. B. Strhclin to lie 
Majoi without put chase, vue Hill, de- 
ceased, dated llbli Aug. 1821; Limit A. 
M'lutyie to he (’apt ol atompniiy with- 
out pm chase, vice Stcluliu, piomoted, 
dated Wth Aug. 18/21 ; Lieut. A. II. .Mac- 
lean to he ( apt ol a Company without 
pmchase, vice M‘ Lend, deceased, dated 
27th Aug. 1824 ; Ensign L. Tallmi to l>c 
Lieut. without puicha>e, v ice M‘lntyic, 
momoted, dated Wth Aug. 1821 ; Ensign 
H. A. O’Neill to be Lieut, without pm - 
chase, vice Maclean* piomoted, dated 
27th Aug. 1824 ; Ensign (J. K. lit ad to he 
Lieut, without pmchase, vice Hume, de- 
ceased, d iied lUth Sept. 18,21 ; J. Smith, 
gent, to be Ensign without puiehase, 
vice Tallon, promoted, dated Wth Aug. 
1821 ; J. Boyce, gent, to lie Ensign with- 
out pmchase, vice O’Neill, piomoted, 
dated 27th Aug. 1 821 , — Siodliait, gent, 
to be Eloign without pmchase, vice 
Bead, piomoted, eland Will Sept. 1821. 

7»4 /A Foot. Lieut. B. Woodgate, to he 
Capt. of a Company , without pmcha-e, 
vice Black deceased, 27th Sept. 1821, 
Ensign H. W. llairis, to be Lieut, with- 
out put chaije, vice YYuodgatc piomoted, 
27th Sent. 1821. 

8 U/A Foot. Lieut. \V. Bell, to be Capt.. 
of a Company without puiclcase, vice 
Coates deceased, 21st Sept. 1824 ; Ensign 
J. Currie, to be JLieut. without purchase, 


vice Taylor deceased, 31st Aug. 1824; 
Ensign J. M, Mac Lean, to be Lieut, 
without pmchase, vice Bell promoted, 
21st Sept. 1824 ; J. Gray, Gent, to be 
Ensign without piwch<y>c, vice Cuilic 
piomoted, 31st Aug. 1824. 

MI'.MOKAMH M. 

41 st Foot. The piomolioiis of Lieut. 
M'lntyie to be Captain, Ensign Tallon 
to be Lieut., and John Smith, Gent, to 
be Ensign, in .succession to Macleod de- 
ceased, as stated in Geneial Oideis ot 
the 22d Sept, last, are cancelled. 

EXCllANOr.S, 

Head Quarters, Calcutta. 

Oct. 12.-— 4th Light Diagoons, Major 
G. Brown limn 8 th Light Diagoons to 
he Major, vice Onslow who letiies upon 
lialf-pay l' 2 d Foot, icceiving difference, 
dated 13th Mat 1824. — Ibtli Light Dia- 
goon, Comet W. I’enii lioui 17th Light 
Diagoons, vice Bielt who retiies on 
hall-pay 2l(h l.iglit Diagoons, dated 
21th Apiil 1821. —20th Foot, Capt. It. 
Sw inton lioui 17th Foot to he Captain, 
\ii e Hutton who exchanges, dated 20th 
Apiil 182 L— Lieut. M. Day from halt- 
pay LovalWesi India Kegt to be Lieut., 
vice Waiien, whose appointment has not 
taken place, dated 22<1 Apiil 1821. 

1 TRLOLMIS. 

Head Quintets , Calcutta. 

Aug. 23. — Lieut. Col. Clifioid, 80th 
Foot, to Em ope foj health. 30. Lieut. 
Thompson, 30th Foot, ditto ; ( apt. Cup- 
page, wth Foot, ditto ; Capt. Coates, 
80th Font, loi health ; Major Brugli, 
11th Foot, lor health; Lieut. Tolliey, 
87tli foot, tot lualih, Oct. II. Elis (I. 
Johnson, II M 7»0l h Beg to C.ileutla, on 
suk (eiutuale, liom thence to mike ap- 
plication toi leave ol absence to Em ope, 
should his health icquiic it. 13. Capt. 
Milne, lltli Light Diagoons, for two 
yeais to Em ope, on sick eeititieate. 
18. Lieut llaidmg, 8 !/th foot, to Eui ope, 
toi two yeais, on account of health ; 
Ensign Hendon, ditto, ditto, foi one 
ycat, tor railing on hall pay; Lieut, 
riasei, 4 7tli boot, to Van ope, lor two 
veais, on account ot health. Nov. 2. 
Btev. Lieut. Col Major Belli, of 16th 
Laurcis, to Calcutta, on sick certificate, 
toi 3 Jj months, oil tlicexpiiation ot which 
tci m, should the state ot his health ic- 
qime ii, he is to make application for 
leave to pioceed to sea, oi eventually to 
Em ope, toi icrovery. 10. Capt. Ellis, 
16th Lancers, to Em'ope, tor two years, 
oil invent plicate atlaiis 

1 3/4 1)/ og. Biev.-Mai.'Iboiutou,fiom 
date of cmbaikatioii, for 2 yeais, to F.u- 
lopc, on uigeiit plicate at fails. 

I ith Lt. Inf. Lieut. Meredith, from 
date of embarkation, for 2 years, to Eu- 
jope, for the benefit of bis health. 
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M/j f '/.Lieut. Kelly , from the ikte of Calcutta on sick certificates and, fa u. 
embarkation, for? yean, to Europe, for absent on that account foritt montha 
the benefit of his health. On or before the 'expiration of, whiri , ' 

sgth J<m/ —L ieut, Moore, from date of should the state of his health mou Ire -it* 
embarkation, for two ) ears to Europe, and be certified accordingly by tlmJuZii ’ 
tor the benefit of his health. cal Hoard , he is to make application for 

Capt. knderby, of Ih* Majesty’s 16th leave to proceed to sea for So reeomv 
Lancers, has perm isM ion to repair to of his health, f 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BENGAL. 

/t/V^Aj,-~A , Jg.4tlt, At Ktmiaul,tlie lady 
of Capt, J. Bai clay, 4th Light Cavalry, of 
a sou. — 14th, Mis, C. Wiltshiie, of a 
daughter.*- 17th, Mrs. A. M, India, of a 
daughtcr.r-At • Suagor, the lady of A. 

Garden, Esq., o t a sou.— 19th. At JCueil- 
ly, the, lady of W. F. Dick, Esq., civil 
service, of a son.— At liameetpoor, Bun- 
delkJiundj the lady of M, Ainslie, E.sq., 
c vil service, of a non.-22d. Mrs. John 
D Rozario, of a sou.—' Che lady of Capt. 

Kobe its, superintendent ot buildings, 

Western Prov., of a daughter. -24th. At 
Chowringhee, Mrs. Nays*. of a daughter. 

2.)Ui, At .Suagor, the wile of Conductor 
(]: i“cy» ot a daughter.— 27th. Mis. C. 

Waller, of a son.— 29th. Mis. IV. Ox- 
fer^Kn, of a daughter.— 30th. Mrs. K. 

Williams, of a son.— .'list. Mia. A. Flcm- 
uigsof a daughter.-Sept. 1st. 'Hie lady 
ol T. G. Vi bait, Ksq., civil sen ice of a 
son.— Sept. 1st. At Duni Duin, the lady 
of Dr. 11. W. M;u-leod,ol a son -3d. The 
lady of Lieut, Houghton, H. C. Marine, 

" r .«V '*• S>»V.iS£ ^umT)'ottbvmueumSK. 
if,!! i!?“’ °.-‘‘, a ‘ l V{ ?h lV r ; V Ul0 )V -yet. Dili. Mi. A. D’Souzn, to Miss C. 


20th. At Benares, the lady of Capt, S, 
Watson, 55th Regt. N. 1. of a son.— 21st. 
At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. D. Kitcheq- 
er, of the Fyzell Kurreio, of a son t at 
Hussceiabad, the lady of Dr. Welchman, 
of a sou.— 29th. At Seram pore, Mrs, D. 
Rodrigues, of a sou.— Nov. 1st. At Arrah, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. Com. Baldcock,of 
a son.— 2d. At Bauleah, Mrs. C. Parkin- 
son, of a son.— 5th. At Midnapore, the 
lady of J. H. Doyley, Esq. of C. S. of a 
son.— 7th. At Calcutta, the lady of R. W. 
Poe, Esq., of a son ; the lady of Capt. 
Swimhoc, 2d Gi enadier Batt., ofa daugh- 
ter; Mrs. Sevestte, of a son; in Fort 
\\ illiaiu, the Judy of Capt. Chesney, Ben- 
gal Aitilleiy, of a son.— 10th. At Chow- 
nngliee, the lady of Lieut. Col. Tombs, 
3d Regt, Cavalry, of a son.— 1 1th. At 
Calcutta, Mrs. J. Sutherland, of a 
daughter. — 13th. At Seiainpore, Mrs. J. 
C. L ink, ofa daughter. 

Mar/ mg™. -Aug. 3()th. At Allal.abad, 
A. VV. Begbic, Esq., civil service, to Mar- 
garet Anna, daughtei of the late James 


the lady of J. M. Seppings, Esq., Ofa 
sou.— 8tn. At Serampoie, Mis. T. St. J 
Byrne, of a son.— 9 th. At Dacca, the lady 
ot Lane Maguiac, Esq., civil set vice, of a 
daughter. — 10th. At Kamnagur, near 
Coolbarlah, the lady of I. II. Suvi, Esq., of 
a son; Mrs. S. P. Singei, of a still-born 
child.— Uth. At Ban tick pore, the lady of 
Lieut. C()l. D’Aguilar, of a son.— 15th. 
The wife of Mr. D. Burnett, ofa (laugh • 
ter: Min. L. F. Peieiia, of a daughter.— 
19th. At Ahiuedahad, the lady ot J. \VR. 
Hams, Esq., C.S.of a daughtei .—23d. At 
Seemidiabadjtlic lady of Lieut. H. R, Kir- 
by, 4th Regt. N. I. of a daughter.— 28th. 
At Trichuiopoly, the lady ot Capt. W. 
AI‘Leod,35th Regt. of a daughter.— Oct. 
l'2th. Airs. W. Walter, of a daughter* 
At Jubulporo, the wife of Lieut. M. Ni- 
colson, (if a daughter : at Poonauuillee, 
the lady of W. It. Smith, E>q., Medical 
Establishment, ofa son.— 13th. At Chit- 
toor, the lady of R. Gibbon, Esq., of a 
daughter.— 1 5th. The lady of \V P. R. 
Shcddop, Esq., ofa daughter.— 17tli. At 
Calcutta, Mrs. G. Jolmsou, of a daughter, » 
—18th. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. J. 
A. C’urfie. l4Ui N. I. ofa daughter; the 
lady of N. Pnllologus, £*q., of a sou.— 


*»• " Ml .Mina V. 

D Komi io.— lath. At Bari aebpore, Lieut. 
W Glasgow , son of the late Lieut. Gen. 
Glasgow, to Amelia, second daughter of 
the late R. Campbell, Esq , of Calcutta. 
— 18th. At Calcutta, H, S. Pennington, 
E^q., to Miss C. A. Lyons.— 19th. At 
C alcutta, W. Thacker, Esq., to Miss M. 
Edwards ; at the Cathedral, T. Palmer, 
E>q., to Miss J; H. Adams.— 20th. At 
Allahabad, Lieut. E. Winter, 4 1st Regt. 
» second daughter of Capt. 

B. \\ llkiMsou, ol H. M. service. — 2,kl. At 
Bai lack pore, Capt. A. F. Richmond, 
Regt. N. I to Miss A. F. Cumheifege, 
elde.st daughter of late Col. Cumbcrlege, 
ol Bengal Establishment.— 25th. At 
Calcutta, Lieut. J. C. Whitefoid, GAth 
Regt. to Jane, third daughter of thcllev. 

f • l L X{K fj V; h ,X 1 K - »«ra. E6(|., 

lo Aliss AI. R. Giunwood. — Nov. 1st. At 
Lucknow, M. Ricketts, Esq. to Aim. C. 
E. Ravcnsc , oft.-y , h. At Calcutta, Her. 
L. B. E. Schmcd, to Alias M. Jacluon; 
at Cawmmre, Air. W. PolhU], to Miss S., 
P. Uomball. , 

Deaths.-* Aug. 12th, At Chauderufr* 
gore, Mr. f. J. Williams, aged G3.— 13th. 
At Ahmeduuggar, Eldred.dufaul sou of 
l apt. 11, l*ot linger,—] 7th, At JBankijtorf, 



Births, Marriages, and Deaths. I4g 


Robert Edward, youngest son of Mr. J. Mi s. M . Fitzgemld, of a son ; at Madras; 
mu, aged eight month*<— 20th. At Me<tr- the lady of Lieut. Col Com. Wahab! 
ut Lieut. J • Linton, H. M. Nth foot.— ot u daughter. — 10th. At Madias, the 
, h t Mr. r.lhoune, Mirzapore printing lady of K. H. M‘Doin‘I 1, Esq., C. S., of a 
^tablishment, aged 32.—2Jd. James son.— 21st. At St. Thomas' Mount, the 
sheriff; son of Mr. J. Crqnliart, aged lady of P. Pulham, Esq., Madras Medi- 
na years ; at Rungpore, Capt. J. Vyse, cal Establishment, of a daughter. 

N. L; at Gun a wairah, Lieut. T. Man iagrs.—Oct. 4th. At Madras* Mr. 
Coldney, 1st N. I.; Harapet Aiathoou, A. T. Jones, to Amelia Maria, youngest 
K«,i an Armenian merchant, aged 58.— daughter of J. Martin, Esq., of the Mar- 
24tn. Mr* L. Verdoncel, aged 44— 26th. ine Yard; Mr. VV. Grant, to Miss Biles. 

On the river, by the upsetting of aboat, — 6tli. At Darwar, Lieut. S.W. Prescott, 
Capt. Head, of the H. C.’s ship Canning. 5th Regt. (Mad. N. I , to Sarah Georgi- 

;jOth. At Barrackpore, Not man, infant na, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. Col, 

«on, of Capt. A. M'Leod, commanding N. M. Smyth. 

Kungpore L. 1.— 31st. At Serampore, Deaths.— Se pt. 17th. At the Presiden- 

Cliarles William, eldest son of Mr. J. cv, C. Fullerton, Esq., lute Judge of 
Cushman .—Sept. 1st. Miss A. N. dial- Chingleput — 22d. At the Presidency, 
iralt, aged 21 ; the wife of Mr. Huggins, lady Fiatiklin, iclict of late Hon. Justice 
of Seebpore.— 2d. Eliza, infant daughter Franklin. — 24th. At the Presidency, 
ot Mr. John Peteraon: at Duni Duin, Lieut. P. Brady.— 26th. At Chindadre- 
Sophia Bussell, infant daughter of Capt. pcttuli, Mr. J . ’ll. Heal — 29th. At Ma- 
Pei en a, ot artillery ; Mr. A. Salter, late dr.is, the lady of Lieut. Gen. Bowser, 
shipwright, aged 27. — 3d. At Chowiing- Commanding the Mysore Division of the 
bee, Andtew Young, infant son of Lieut Madras Army.— Oct. 7th. At Madras, 
Col. H. Faithful; Mr. W. Griggs, stew- G. A. lluttcr, eldest son of W. Butter? 
iii din the General Hospital. —6th. Agues, K«q.— Kith. At Madras, J Hat wood, 
mi. mt daughter of J. C. Burton, Esu., Esq., Suigeon to 5th Regt. L. ('.— 13th. 

I, 4th Mis. Anna Williams, wile of Mr. At llnyapoorun, Mr. J. Thornhill; ati 

II. Williams, aged 22.— Oct. 7. At Kur- Madias, H. De Flies, eldest son of L. Dc 

mini, Lieut. Colonel Clark, 7th Light Files, Esq.— 14th. At St. Thome, Capt. 
Uialn.— 1 1th. Mr. R. Wallace, 2d 0111- L), Ogilvie, 2d. Regt. Madras, N.I.— 

u*i of the ship Hindustan ; Mi. Patterson, 13th. At Tiichiuopoly, John Frederic, 
Surgeon of Snip Hemy Poicher; Major son ot Mr. W. Stapleton.- -25th. At 
A. Owen, 2Uth llegt. N. 1.— 17th. At Cal- Madras, Mr. J. B. Baptist. 

uiUu,the infant son of Mr G.ILGaidciicr. 

— iKtli. At Coel,K. Harding, Esq., 11 C. BOMBAY. 

C. S. — 26th. At Calcutta, Mi. 'I . Lock- Births. — Sept. 12. At Kniia, the lady 

wood, Assistant Snrve\or-Ucneial’s Of- of Capt. R. Bun owes, 11. M. 4th Light 
tan i at Jes^ore, Mi. J. De Silva, Sem. : Diagoons, of a sou. — Oct. 1st. At 

at Clnmar, G W. M. time, Lieut. 52« Bombay, the lady of L. Hath way, Esq. 

Begt. N. I. — 30th. At Chittagong, Mr. ('. Gairisou Surgeon of Tannali, ot a sou. — 

Da Burros.— Nov. 1st. At llazaieebaugh, At Surat, the lady of E. Grant, Esq. 
Seijeaut Major C. Wagstafle.— 1th. Mis. Civil Sen ice, of a sou. — 12th. At Bom- 

.L D'Bozarlo. — 5th. Isabella, second bav, the lady of Richard Woodhouse, 

daughter of late (.’apt. J. Y\ ilhie, 4IMh l«'sq. ot a son.— At Colahah, the lady of 

N. 1 —6th. At Calcutta, J. Dowling, Esq ; Mujoi Hat r, of a son.— 20th. At Bombay, 
at Seeroie, Major Gen. R. B. Giegorv, Mu Briggs, ofa son — 21st. At Bombay, 
l id. 3d Begt. N. I. — 8th. At Foit William, the lady of J Parish, Esq. Civil Service, 
Mm. Mary Sheen; at Alliporc, Mr. R. of a son.— 24th. At Senior, the lady of 
Ui\ibv,Head Cleik in flit Board of Super- Liciit.-Col.Pieice,ofthc Noise Artillery, 
lnti'uUeuce Office.— 10th. At Calcutta, ot a son.— 26th. At Bombay, the wife of 
Robert, infant son of J. Payne, Jir.ir --- Conductor J. Kilkemy, of a son.— 28th, 
kith. At Cliamiernagorc, Mias M. Bill- At Bombay, the lady of Capt black 4 
net. Assistant Quarter-Master-GeneraL of a 

MADRAS. sm,. 


Births. — Sept. 25 th. At Wallajahbad, 
the lady of Lie nr. Col. Brodie.of a son.— - 
‘>th At TrichinojKily, the ladv of Capt. 
YV. M'Leod, 145th Regt. of a daughtei 
Oct. 1st. At St. 'I home, Mrs., A. YVil- 
lianison, of twin daughters. - -3d. 'Hie 
knly of Lient. YV. Cotton, 10th Regt. N 1. 
of a daughter.— -8th. At Arangahnd, the 
lady of Capt. G. Tomkins, 10th llegt. 
Bengal, N. 1. of a daughter.-- 15th. At 
Tricttinopoly, the lady of J. Bird, Esq., 
of a son.— 18th. At Madras, the lady of 
P. Raket, K»q., Secretary to the Netner- 
land Chief, of a still-bom son y at Vepet y 


Marriages . — September 6th. At Kaira 
Chinch, Dr. Cockerill, Hoist* Artillery, 
to Theresa, second daughter of Francis 
Daly, K s q Bally lee Castle, Galway, and 
sister to Capt." Daily, II. M. 4th Light 
Diagoons —8th. At Kaira, l.ieut. Chas. 
Lucas Horse Brigade, to Mi«* Eleanor 
(! Irene, daughter of the late Lient.-C61. 
T. (iicene, Bengal Artillery.— 2 1st. At 
St. Thomas's Church, Capt. Geo. Bolton,' 
II: M.20th Regt., to Mary, only daugliter 
of the late John Vye, E^. of llfracomb, 
Devonshire. — 27th. At Bombay, at the 
Roimtu Catholic Church in the Fort, by 
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the Right Rer. Don. F. Pedro de Alcan- Service , to Catherine f youngest dauifhu, 
troy three daughters of Sir R. dc Farm, to of the late Capt S. Arotyell.— March 3 
his three relutiom uud partucin in his At St. Clement Dapeh, 1\ Hctmah, Etu 
mercantile establishment. Ritta Maria, Hon. Fast India Company's Service to 
the eldest, to Mr. F. A. de Canilbo, JemimA Hayes, youngest daughter of thl 
Anna Anolonln, the second, to Mr. L. I ate T. Edgley, Esq., of Essex Whuff 
F. da Silva, and itaura Ditma. the Strand. ™ arf ' 


third, to Mr. J. M. Pinto.— Oct. 9th. 
Capt. Soppitt, J 8th Regt. to Caroline, 
daughter of L. Phillips, Esq. of M 011 - 
tague-place, Cheltenham.— 14th. At 
Bombay, Mr. W. Benton, to Mins Long- 
don.— 26th. At Lombay, Mr. Nelson, 
Garrison Sergeant-Major, to Elizabeth 
Cullen. 

Deaths.— Sept. 12. Geo. Taylor, Esq. 
Assist.-Surgeon, Madias Establishment, 
aged 25. — I/th. Geoigc Michael, infant 
aou of Mr. George Phillips.— 24th. Mr 
Charles Mitchell, aged 39.— Oct. 25th. 
At Bombay, James Evans, infant son of 
Major Gray, 1st Hegt. N. I. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Births . — March 7. At Blackheath, the 
lady of Capt. Beadle, of a son. 

Marriages. — Feb. 22. J. H. Watts, 
Esu., Hon. East India Company's Sen ice, 
to MaiyAuii, mjlv daughter of J. Giice, 
Esq. ot Rotheihitfie. — 21. At Colchester, 
llov. J. Whiting, Cluplaiu to lion. East 
India Comp., to Susan, daughter ot the 
late Mr. C. White ot Cohhestei ; W. K. 
Hay, Esq., Hon. East India Company's 


Deaths. — Feb. 25. At Bath, J j 
Franckliu, eldest son of the late Capt’ 
J. R. Franckliu, Hon. East India Conu 
pany’s Service.— March 1. At Soutluunn- 
ton, Mrs. Baird, daughter of the lato 
T. Dickson, Esq., of Uurstow Pmk, Sur- 
rey, and grand daughter of the late Sir 
W. Baird, Bart., K. N — 8. At Chelteu- 
ham, Capt. R. Boon, Commander of the 
Lady Nugent.— 9. The Rev. J. Safferv, 
Baptist Minister at Salisbury. — \ jj, 
Mary, widow of Lieut. S. Kuisse, of St*. 
Helena Establishment. — In Chester 
Place, Lambeth, on the 14th of March, 
sincerely regretted by a numerous chcle 
of friends; John Swiney, Esq., aged 75, 
one of the oldest officers of his Majesty’s 
Customs, bavin j? been collector at Sa- 
vannah lc Mer, in the island of Jamaica, 
upwards of 45 years ago. He was the 
tuthei of John Swiney, Esq., M.I)., Gar- 
lisou Surgeon of Foit William, Calcutta; 
of Lieut. Colonel Geoige Swiney, of the 
Bengal Ailillen, piincipal CoTnmissaiy 
ot Oidnance and of Lieut. Sidney 
Swiney, ol the Bengal Infantry. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, 

Calcutta, Nov. 4.-— The Company have advertised for tenders for Indigo, ami 
the price 1ms again risen to 520 Rs. The sales have been chiefly confined to 
small parcels of Jessore, which bears a quotation of 500 Rs, per inaund, for the 
extreme price. Many foreign purchasers have been in the market. The mm 
will pros e to he full 95,000 maunds. 

Con on.— T his continues in fair inquiry at steady prices, and the market bare 
of the finest qualities. 

Grain is in immediate demand. 

Piece-Goods.— T he market much depressed, and demand limited. 

Saltpetre. — T he inquiry for this has iiupoved since our last, and prices rate 
higher. ' 

Sur.AR continues in good request : the fln£ qualities chiefly wanted. China 
produce generally scarce and advancing. 

MKrALs.— Iron of every description on the decline. Tutenaguo and Spelter 
ni iJi. . 1 ,a . nd ».b ut . no alteration to notice in the prices; slock heuvy. 
Block 1 in in active inquiry, and 1 in Plates in moderate demand. Copper on the 
decline; Lead rather advancing. 

European Goods.— Anchois only saleable singly; and heavy, with iron 
stocks, principally inquired after. Beer rather on the decline, and in limited de- 
mand. Birmingham Hardware generally on the advance. Paint and Oil gene- 
rally dull. B 

Freight to London may still he quoted at 5/. to 71. per ton. 

AW. 6.— You will have heard of the scarcity which has so generally pre- 
vailed throughout India. That ill-fated eolonv, the Isle of France, is now suffer- 
ing tinder it, and ships are wanted to take rice down. The Lord Amherst and 
Cornwall are taken by the Government at the enormous price of five rupees per 
bog, Rice is consequently at too great a price to ship for an English market. 
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Report says, the Burmese have emissaries in various parts of Hindostan, poison - 
J the minds of the troops with an idea that the inhabitants of Burnish possess 
' yome powers of magic, which can he destructively employed against their enemies. 

Yor. lo.—The quantity of dead weight for shipment to Europe is so great, that 
„e rather incline to an improvement. Finer qualities of sugar and saltpetre 
|l3 , e c/aimed some notice, hut at no improvement in price. By the amounts of 
l|11|)0r ts of Spelter, it will be seen that those of 182-1 was three times that of 
and the stock in the hands of the holders is more than two years con* 

Mimptmn. 

Late letters from Bombay state, that the crop of Cotton on the western 
vide of India had entirely failed ; so that the market would be entirely destitute 
(,f the usual supplies from Bhowanagur and Cutch, while at Surat and Broach, 
„nl\ half the usual quantity, or about 25, 000 bales, were expected to be pro- 
duced; and this entirely owing to the fortunate falling of some of the 
latter rams. 

Late latters from China state, that new Malwa Opium had been selling there at 
;S0 dollars per chest, but had declined to (i(i0 ; but the consumption appeared 
to keep pace with the shipments. Calculations, front the 1st of December to 
the 31st of March, made a monthly consumption of 575 chests. Good Cotton 
was rs.13 5as., and middling Iroin rs.1‘2 5as. to vs. 1*2 9as., the retailers complain- 
ing that there were few purchasers at those prices. The article was not on the 
rise, notwithstanding the knowledge of the small quantity likely to arrive. We 
arc informed hy these letters, that some failure had taken place iu the rice crops 
id many of the provinces ; that a scarcity of that necessary article was, in consc- 
Utinicc apprehended by the Got eminent. This had induced an edict by the 
l.mperor, declaring that all ships importing cargoes of Rice, of 4,530 piculs, or 
upnaids, mto Canton, shall be exempted from the payment of all duties and 
poll charges, of whatsoever description they may be. 


INDIAN SECURITIES. 


Calcitta, Nov. 18, 1824. 


Rotes of Premium. 

R*. As. lit. A*. 

Romitlftble Loan 32 8 to 33 0 

Non lemittahle 3 0 — (JO 

Bank Shares 51 0 — 58 0 


Hunk of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on Government Bills 

Do. on Ibivate Bills 

Interest on Loaus on Deposit, open date 

Do. 3 Mouths certain 


Per Cent. 

..4 0 
..5 0 
..4 8 
..4 4 


Rates of Exchange. 

Buy. 8efl. 

D. lOjtl. to Is. Hid. On Loudon, 6 Months’ sight, in S. Rs, Is. URL to 2s.6RL 

Madras, 30 Days’ sight, 94 to 98 sicca rupees per 100 Madias rupees, 
Bombay, ditto, ditto, 92 sicca mpees per 100 Ikiubay ditto. 


Spanish Dollars 

Doubloons 

Joes or Pez&s 

Dutch Ducats 

Louis D’ors 

Silver Five Franc pieces. 

Star Pagodas 

Sovereigns 

Bank of England Notes 


Price of Bullion. 

s its. S. IK 

209 0 to 209 8 pet* 100 

30 8 to 31 8 each 

17 8 to 18 0 

4 4 to 4 12 

8 4 to 8 8 

190 4 to 190 8 per 100 

3 (»J to 3 7 

10 0 to 10 8 

10 4 to 10 12 
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BiKippixra xnt nzLxazNcr, 


ARRIVALS IN KN’(iLAM) l”iOM EASTERN TORTS. 


Dale. Pot l of Antral. Shift's Nome Commander. P.nt of Depot ture D n (t 


Mar. 4 OIF Portsmouth Bold ilun^oi foi cl I'aMpi'iarson . . Bengal 
Mar. (I OIF Dover .. Kllen .. (’ani|)c .. Cape 

Mai. <> Downs .. Hieuioek .. Kichaidson .. Bengal 

Mar. 7 Bivcipool . . Hindustan .. MTJalluil .. Bengal 

Mar. Id OIF the Mart .. DukeofVoik .. Bit man .. China 

Mar. 15 0(1 Poitland . . Sir (B Webster. . RetuoldMm .. Bengal 

Mar. Id OfF the .Start . . MellMi .. Cole .. Bengal 

Mar. 20 Oir Poi t.-anonth Simpson .. Simpson .. Bombay 
Mar. 20 Portsmouth . . Henry Boieher. . Thomson .. Bengal 

Mai. 20 Cowes ,, Superb , , liemge ,, China 


•• Aug. 31 
• • Dec. 2i 
.. Aug. 31 
. . Nov. l 
.. Nov. ir 
. . Aug. 2i) 

.. Oct. 28 
. . Nov. 'j 
.. Oct. :h 
. . Nor. 18 


ARRIVALS IN i:\sTERN TOUTS. 


Date. Port of At mat 

Ship's Xaitn. 

Com in a n tin 

r oil of Di pail. 

Aug. Ill 

China 

Oi st t II 

Muddle 

.. Boudoir 

Sept. | 
Sept. 1 
Sept 15 

China 

China 
( liin.i 

Bi iiiee>» Amelia. . 
Main. Ilnntles .. 
Thames 

IBiviside 

Boudoir 

Bomloii 
.. Bondon 

Sept. 20 

Bene. si 

Das id Vott 

'I’hoi n lull 

. . Bondon 

Sept. 2!> 

Buiiih.it 

l.d C.i'tleieagh . . 

Dm. mt 

.. Bondon 

(let. .1 

Bengal 

John Tasini 

Atkinson 

.. Biserpool 

t )< t. :i 

Bengal 

Beiuoolen 

Bn kttood 

.. Biseipool 

t let. .1 

Bengal 

lle'Oinee .. 

Ft 1111 

.. Bondon 

Oet. 1 

Bengal 

Am.i 

Bnldci'ton 

.. Madras & Bom! 

Oet. 1 

Boinhat 

Kaih. St n.ii t Boi hi 


. . Bondon 

( let <; 

Bonihat 

'liinmpli 

Clvdi-dale 

(lieen 

Bondon 

Oet. 8 

Bengal 

M'Cill 

.. Lira poo] 

Ot t. 8 

Beiu-al 

Bo e 

Maitpus 

. . Bondon 

Oet. II 

Bengal 

Fsmoiilh 

( hten 

.. Bond. & Madia' 

Orl. !> 

Beng il 

Bailin' 

AM ham 

.. Madias iN Bond. 

<ht. D 

Beng il 

Bails ILtilUs 

Co\\t i'll 

Madias & Bond. 

Oet. 1) 

Bengal 

Cemge Home 

Young 

.. Bondon 

Oet. 10 

Bengal 

land Anihei-t . . 

Bik.i" 

.. Bond. & Madias 

Oet. Id 

Bengal 

( 1. online ,, 

Nieliol 

.. Bondon 

Oet. Id 

Bonihat 

Doioths 

( <ai nook 

.. Bis ei pool 

Oet. IS 

Bengal 

Aledttas 

Wight 

.. Bondon 

Oet. 21 

Bonihat 

31. iii|. 1 ladling'. , , 

\\ i s n Inn 

.. Bondon 

( let. 2d 

Cetlon 

(ieoige 

Cn/eii'. 

.. Bondon 

Ott. 2d 

Bengal 

( oinsval! .. 

Bose 

.. Madras & Bond. 

Oet. 27 

Bengal 

C.ii n Bn a Cattle 

Dates 

.. Bondon 
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DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 

Date- Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. 

Mar- 1 Downs •« Atltw .. Maine .. Madras and China 

Mar. !) Liverpool .. Crown .. Piuder .. Dentil 

M,tr. 1- Downs .. Margaret .. Hemlersou .. Cane 

Mai. 12 Downs .. Heighiugton .. Wilson .. China 

Mai. 12 Poitsinouth .. H. M. Samarang . . Cape 

Mai. 12 Cowes .. Venus .. Cowan .. Cape ami Mauritius 

Mai, 1.1 Cowes .. Herefordshire .. Hope .. Madras and China 

Mar. Id Plymouth Madras Fayier .. Madras and Bengal 

Mar. 16 Downs .. Indus .. Moriasty .. Batavia 

Mu-. 1H Downs .. Tiger .. Kent . . Ceylon 

Mar. H* Downs .. Philolaxe .. Hheards .. Bai avia ft Singapore 

>1.11.23 Portsmouth .. Hope .. Flint .. Madras aud Bengal 

Mar. 25 Portsmouth . . John . . Popplewell . . Madras and Bengal 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

J /ole. P. of Depart. Lai and Long . Ship's Name. Conrnander. Destination. 

Sep. 26 London . . On the Equator, 89K. Prince Regent Hosmer Bengal 
Nov. 8 Mad .tk Bond Kntianceot Beng.Riv. Susan Hamilton London 

Nm. ly London . . Off the Capo Cambrian ClaiUson London 

Pic. 1 London .. Saiah Owen Bombay 

Pie 5 Calcutta , .2.20 N. 8.1 K. Catheiine Macintosh London 

I hi IS China . .11.52 S. hi 2.1 K. Jlerwiekshne Shepherd Loudon 

Jan 21 l/nerpool .. 1.24 21..10 D.ol Lancaster Hanuav Bengal 

PC* 1 Loudon . . On the Equator Vansiitait Dali) tuple Loudon 

l\t>. 21 London ..411.52 6.11. Royal George Timms Madias & China 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVAL* FROM INDIA 

By (lie (inenotk — Eiom Bmunl Mi C 
M I it i n h 

Hi i'ii- Mat ntn - Eiomlln Cnpe.B Burintf, 
I 'I and Mr Kottomly 

tl" I'Utu — Emm tl e C ip<- ( apt T M 
. i lU-ol ill*- .M.o v. in.. I M iss 1... ton 
Hi Hu Duke of Y„ik I k. in China U, i It 
.'I, t Implant on the Bombay L-dnl.li tmn-nt. 
i'o tin- Limit a — From the Sou'll S«a, 'I In- 
( t-initf anil PaNSLiu;irs ol the late ship 

1 ilm i 

Hie Mtlhs f, — Clom Beiv-al M V.iiull- 
1 'll, 1 s.| N , Mltjnl < > II ) < , 1st \ | , l.lcllls 

*' ‘ r Bn r and Frnst r, ol II M S , I.n nt Brai k. n, 
' 1 fl ( * , S \niot, | v| , I ,i« ut Bisf oe, 

>li. .1 V.'ith Nov. I Miss (»al»*. and Master.! R< id 
Bi the Lord Hutiorrfori!, fi <>m Madias and 
Haunt— From Madras Mrs Str.uhun, Mis. 
|' l| ni'i, Mrs Molle, Misses Mnntn, II Smith, 
' ''until, ) Smith, an l M ist C Smith, I.n ut. 
( "in .1 I, Lusliim;t<>n. C It 1st I. C , 
W Jol'n*, 4th Madras, S I , Lit ut. 
J! ‘"litiLr, H. ,M. HUth Regt , 1 .u ut Frnn« n, 
I'ii M.idia«, N I , Lieut I Patterson, Madias, 
Gtill.iy; Lieut. Undue, V2d N I ,M (J Dau, 
v ''" I' rmn Bengal Airs Puln.ei, Mr* Conroy 
Mr H Palmer, (' S. ; Mi Hied, C. S , I.n ut. 
'* llalloian, II M. SMrii R< ut , Lieut. Dougins, 
' HthN.I , M»n*|B.s,as, Mona D’Ltche- 
' ''en t Masters W. Ken, M Kerr, A Conroy, 
Coiiro\. 

B i tin 1h m y Porrhtr — Fiotnnintr.il Cmn- 
■ n|oi. Si huiyder, Goi.mor ol lli. |)am h 
‘•jcsiy 's, Colonies in tin- Last Indies, Mr. 


Rlnne, See ditto, Mi« Pern, Miss Hire , I ieut. 
Col. Motley, t It , Ci.pt Ham tt, Mill l oot, 
I.n ut 1 m tin-- , l.ttli I .!**n* Huchnnnn, 

.If th Rigl , Limits Ti.lh- \ , S7th Kegt. and Kice, 
Villi i\ 1 , Mr Muir, and Mi iM‘Fai laud, 
A ss s i n u II C *s 

It; the Hindustan — l'iom Bengal, Two 
Misses Wood 

lt\ tin- Sampson — Fiom Boinhay Cnpt 
M'Callam, Ln nt Mills, Lu lit Igjjlisdtn, mid 
All Dim hi. 

PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 

Bv tin Dolt of Halford — Em Bmnl.av 
Capt M <>i gnu. Ili'tuhav Aitillciv, Cnpt Stohe:.- 
li,H C S and Mi II <r. Ashnioie. 

PASSENGERS EXPECTED. 

By the Caihntne -- Eroin Bengal Mm Pa- 
toll, Mrs Nuliol, Major Thompson, Copt A. 
Sjme , Ln ut Baidu ston, l). Mosnop, Dr. 
Eaiipiliai , Miss mid A1 inter Eullaiton 

By the lhichrss of Athol — Emm Clunn G B. 
Robinson, F,s'( , limn < .inton, Col. J Coombn, 
gld Kept VI, Iron. Madrmr, IWis. Coombn 
and Clnldii n 

B\ the Thomas tontts—C apt. Hutchinson, 
Conntiy Scnn e. 

By the Mactjuetn --Mis. Taylor, from Cnl- 
c Utu 

Bv the Dunn a ---Sir W. Tiaser, Bart, and 
B U lluidl* ntoii, Is<|. from (. luua , and I). 
Magma*., Esq merchant 

* L 
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By the Cattle Ifuntley.—Ca pt, Elliott, R. N. 
Bj the Marqutt Camden.— Met. Ibbetson of 
Penang. 

By the General Harrit.—W. E. Phillips. 
Esq. late Governor of Penaug, Mrs. Phillips and 
Children. 

By the Str David Scott. —Mrs. tVall/ck, wife 
of Ur. Walhck, Superintendent o I the Botanic 
Gardens, Bengal ; and Miss .Stow /roin Mental, 
By the Marqun of Huntley.— J. T. Roberts, 
Esq. Chinese Establishment, Mrs. Robarts 
and Children. 

By the Canning .—II. II Lindsay, F.sq. 
Chinese Establishment; and C. 11. (.indsay, 
Esq. 3d Rcgt. Madras Cavalry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tlie Louisa Woolls, from Bengal to Cape of 
Good Hope, grounded below Melancholy Point, 
and would be obliged to go tin to be docked 
Mr T. Buzzard, l'ursei of the William Money, 
died at Calcutta, 1 1th of September 
TheGeorgiana Babcock, belonging) to Bengal, 
was lost at Z&nzebar, northward of the Cape, 
in July last. 

The I'dncy sprung a leak on the 15th of June, 
off the roast of Natta), and put into Drlupoa 
Bay, tioiu whence she was blown out on the 
22<t, and proceeded to the Mosaniliique Channel, 
ftom whence she drove into Imhambane liny, 
and was lost there on the 2d of July. Part ot 
the c&Tgo, consisting of HO ca .es ot Cordomums, 
aud 235 hags of 1'epper, was saved, and sold at 
the Mosamhique tor the bine hi of the Under- 
■writers. The Vassengei* ot the Vdney, viz 
I.ieuts. Gres*, Dawson, Forskett, Hendeison, 
mid Stapleton, Ass Stirg W « llerton, I.ieut. 
Mylius, Muster W Wellesly, and the Cluel 
Officer proceeded in the EnininVl lialei, and ai- 
rived at St Helena, 5th Jauuiii y 

Cnpt. Grorge Bunyan, gf the Cornwall, died 
at Calcutta, as also his Chicl and Third mates. 


The death of Capf: J. Head is confirmed br a 
letter, which states he was drowned on the m 
of Augnst last, and the body had not been found 
The Lord Amherst, Lucas, was to sail fom 
Bengal, for the Mauritius, with Rice, (be 3oth 
November; return in three months, and uil 
for England early in April. 

All the Company’s Ships had arrived «( 
China, up to the 17th November last, except (be 
Canning and London. 

Mr; J. Hodson, Purser of the SIt David 
Scott, was left at l’enang in bod health. 

The Goieonda had been taken up at Bengal 
for Rangoon Cnpt Edw ards w as coming home 
on account of had health , as passenger in a free 
Trndei . 

Capt. H. A. Campbell died at Sea, 13th Dec 
after leaving the Straits of Sunda. Mr. A. 
Pitcairn, 2d Mate ot the Macqueen, died oii 
hoard the Sir David Scott, soon after leaving 
Singapore. Mr. J.C. Milward,4th Mateofthe 
General Harris, died in the Straits of Malacca. 
Mr Carnei-y, Midshipman of the Berwickshire, 
died at Sea soon aftei leaving China. Mr. j! 
Mackenzie, Glh Officer ol the Duke of York 
died at China, Jd of Orfobcr. ! 

The Simpson, from Bombay, arrived at St. 
Helena, and touched at the Mauritius; another 
very heavy hurricane bad taken place there, 
and several Ships bad been driven on shore, 
among them was the Barova, Hutchinson, but 
h«r damage was not material, and she was 
loading Sugar for London, to sail in January. 
The Kamhang from Batavia and Mauritius, 
assed the Island atter the hurricane, early in 
lecember, Hud saw several ships lying In the 
Ronds dismasted. 

The .lupitei. Young, iinrn Singapore and 
Penang, was seen by the Maine, going into the 
Ciipc in a very leaky state. 

l’he Princess Charlotte, M‘Kenn, for Liver- 
pool, put hack to Calcutta, 21st Heptember. to 
rtpair. 
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SKETCH OF THE SIX DAYS* WAR AT THE INDIA HOUSE, 
TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 

The long-depending question on the Hyderabad Papers has at length 
been decided in the Court of Proprietors. The ballot demanded at the 
close of the last discussion terminated on Friday the 18th of March, at 
six o’clock in the evening, and a majority of 294 Proprietors was found 
to sanction the amended Resolution of Mr. Astell, the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, to the following effect : — 

That this Court, having taken into its consideration the Papers printed in 
March last, relating to the pecuniary transactions of the House of Messrs. Wm. 
Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, with the Government of his Highness the Nizam, 
is of opinion, that there is no ground for imputing corrupt motives to the late 
Govemor-Geneial of India, the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K.G. or 
to any Member of the Bengal Government. At the same time, this Court feels 
called upon to record its appro\ al of the Political Despatches to the Bengal 
Government, under date the ‘24th May, 1820; 28th November, 1821; 9th 
April, 1823 ; and 21st January, 1824. 

This Resolution has been carried, after six days of stormy debate, by 
a majority of ,57 5 to 306 ; but the question cannot and will not rest 
here. The high feelings of Lord Hastings and those of his friends will 
not be satisfied with this negative exculpation. To the eye its wording 
appears smooth and fair ; but every sentence is cankered with malignity. 
It came from the Chair, on the first day, with plausible professions of 
candour ; but its true purport was too plain. The look of the proposer 
was .calm and favourable ; but the smile that so often played upon his 
bps seemed like sun-shine glancing on the whitened sepulchre, bringing 
very forcibly to our recollection the following passage of our great poet 

He seem’d 

For dignity composed, and high exploit; 

But all was false and hollow, though his longue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest councils : 

If the imputation of corruption on the late Governor-General was 
really disclaimed, why was the simple Resolution of Mr. Kinoaird to 
Sm/>. Oriental Herald, Vol, 5, M 
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that effect rejected, and this hollow Amendment substituted in its stead? 
No charge on these papers existed at the time against Mr. Adam, Mr. 
Stuart, or the other Members of the Bengal Government. Why, then, 
were they dragged in and linked with the Noble Marquis, but to neutra- 
lize the cold exculpation reluctantly cbuplcd with bis name ? Where an 
express statute restrained the acts of the Court of Directors from being 
reconsidered or reversed, why should an appeal be made to the Proprie- 
tors at large to approve those political despatches long siuce passed, and 
which, solely on the information of Sir Charles Metcalfe, condemned the 
peuniary transactions of Palmer and Co.’s House, with the Government 
of the Nizam, in language unprecedented for severity? * 

Not two years before, on the 15th of May, 1822, when Lord Hast- 
ings was about to resign the Government of llindostan, after a brilliant 
administration of near nine years, and when these Hyderabad Papers 
were all before them, the Court of Directors, composed almost wholly of 
the same individuals as at present, came to an unanimous Resolution to 
the following effect : — 

That this Court, highly appreciating the signal merits and services of the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, are anxious to place on the records of the 
East India Company their expression of deep ret>ret that family circumstances 
have led to a declaration, on the part of that distinguished nobleman, of his wish 
to he relieved from the duties of lus exalted station. 

lb at the Thanks of this Court he given to the Marquis of Hastings, for. the 
unremitting zeal and eminent ability with which, during a period of nearly nine 
years, he has administered the Government of British India, with such high 
credit to himself, and advantage to the interests of the East India Company. 

On the 29th of May, 1822, a crowded Court of Proprietors approved 
this Resolution of the Directors ; and the only doubt expressed was, 
whether its language was sufficiently expressive. The applauding sanction 
of the Proprietors was conveyed in the following terms: — 

That this Court cannot, but with the highest satisfaction, witness their Execu- 
tive Authority again coming forward, at the termination of a career so useful 
and brilliant, to express and promulgate their sense of Ins lordship’s exalted 
merit; and they strongly participate in the regret expressed by the Court of 
Directors, and request them to convey to the Marquis of Hastings the expres- 
sions of then* unfeigned admiration, giatitude, and applause. 

Three years have nbt yet elapsed since these Resolutions were re- 
corded. The whole administration of tire late Governor-General, mili- 
tary and civil, w as then before the Directors and Proprietors. They ■ex- 
pressed their approval of his acts by solemn votes, and in the strongest 
language ; but scarcely had Lord Hastings quitted the shores of India— 
the ink with which these Resolutions was written w as hardly dry, wheft tKe 
pension granted to -his predecessors was refused, and the darkest and 
toulest imputations circulated against his character. Such has been the 
consistency and gratitude ot the legislators of Leadenhall -street ! 

It is not our object to defend the whole policy of the late Governor- 
General. Some ot his acts may have been inconsistent or erroneous. But 
his whole life refutes the charge of mere mercenary motives ; his 
patronage of Sir Win. Rumbnld, who was not a Company’s servant, may 
have excited the hostility of a knot of Monopolists; but no man that 
knows Lord Hastings can helievo that the license granted to Palmer and 
Co/i House, or its pecuniary transactions with the Nizam'* Government, 
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met a moment’s sanction at Calcutta from any corrupt feelings. The 
great fault in Lord Hastings’s conduct through life was a total disregard 
of all pecuniary prudence ; hence his enormous embarrassments, which 
nine years rule in Hindostan, with a magnificent income of 25,000/.’ 
and the subsequent grant from the Court of Directors, were unequal to 
redeem. His utter disregard of money was just as prominent in India ; 
a\ hen the Community at Madras came forward in 1819 with the offer of a 
splendid present, , it was instantly declined. In the same spirit, his large 
proportion of the rich booty acquired in the Mahratta war was flung 
aside with a generous hand, and thrown into the common fund of the 
subalterns and soldiers. 

Tho six days’ memorable proceedings in the Court of Proprietors will 
not be soon forgotten. It is well that the vast waters of the Atlantic 
roll between England and India. Could its calm, but discerning natives 
have witnessed the partiality, the acrimony, tho tumult, and the igno- 
rance, that characterized these long debates, their high opinion of superior 
character and wisdom here, would soon have vanished. The Court was 
each day a crowded arena of prejudice, declamation, and folly. Ora- 
tors were heard for hours, who, it was plain, had never bathed in the 
sacred Ganges, and were perfectly innocent of all Eastern affairs. But 
they had seized on the mass of printed papers, and fancied themselves 
jxissesscd of all the knowledge of Sir Wui. Jones. The huge blue folio was 
unlocked to their wondering view, and they imagined that evety thing of 
Oriental lore, from Pjlpay’s early Fables down to the ponderous volumes 
of Mr. Mill, was collected in these sheets. 

At one extremity of the Court, a gentleman, whose taste in imperial 
“ Pekoe’' or “ Souchong,” might entitle him to rank supremo arbiter of 
the tea-table, rose on the first day, and delivered a two-hours’ speech by 
“ Shrewsbury clock," spoken most trippingly on the tongue, without a 
lapse of memory ; the whole being, probably, in his pocket at the mo- 
ment, and extant in excellent English. The orator showed, by his 
classic quotations, that he was most intimate with old Horace ; that 
to him 

I Atm was no more difficile 

Than, for a black-bird, ’tis to whistle. 

This was the honourable Proprietor, who, in his sweeping censures on tho 
allowances of the Palmer family and their servants, from the Nizam’s 
Government, and alluding to the uecessary advance of some thousand 
rupees to the moonshee of Mr. Palmer, previous to a lengthened journey 
to Arabia, made the egregious blunder which created such universal 
laughter in the Court. “ No one," said the honourable Proprietor, “ in 
Catholic countries, heard of a more profitable pilgrimage to Mecca than 
this." We have heard of— • 

The sad votarist in palmer’s weeds 

journeying to Loretto or the Holy Land ; but until Mr. Weeding made 
the discovery, we never knew that the Catholics of Italy or Spain were 
in the habit of offering their devotions at the shrine of the Arabian 
prophet. 


1 This is the salary of the Govcroor-Geueral only. The salary of Commander- 
in-Chief, of l(»,000f, a year, which was equally his due, he declined receiving. 

M 2 
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T hen came the Legal Gentlemen full in the rear of the voluminous 
opinions of a learned Serjeant and the first Law-officer. The “ 
dities: and quibbles ” of these two sage Brothers of the coif, acted 
on them like the blast of the trumpet on the war-horse, rousing all their 
legal fire. They were “ smelling out a suit ” immediately; though, on 
other occasions, like the lawyer of Ben Jonson, whose tongue 
Would not wag, 

Oi scarce he still without a fee, 

their opinions, on this occasion, w'ere given most gratuitously. Lord 
Hastings had retired from office; hit power and patronage were gone; 
he had preseived nothing but the memory of his great actions and his 
illustrious name. He had exchanged the pomp of Oriental supremacy, 
and the rule of eighty dependent millions, for a | etty island in the Me- 
diterranean and a few thousand souls. But the Directors of the India 
Company were still in full power; they had an immense revenue; the 
value of such constituents was well known to any follower of Westminster 
Hall. Mr. Hume too had threatened to impeach Mr. Adam; here was 
a legal mine in prospect : such a client, freighted with the wealth of 
India, was worth attention and -an effort. Forth started the legal gen- 
tlemen in the race of oratory at once — 

Arcades amho, 

Kt cantare pares. 

They talked with horror of the exactions on the hapless Nizam, — “ What ! 
three accounts/' said they, “ and twenty percent, interest on all !■— an at- 
torney’s bill is nothing to it. Talk not to us,” said they, “ of the ‘ Institutes 
of Menu,’ or the customs of Shroffs or Sou cars : we wiil convict the Palmers 
on the Usury Laus, and thc v wise tables of ‘ Cockers Arithmetic.' We care 
nothing for Captain Sydenham or Mr. Russell ; we have the authority of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe and Cornet Hislop ; here are their ‘ dic ta ' in this 
ample volume, dog-eared by us with more care than ‘ Phillips’s Evidence’ 
or the ‘ Term Reports.’ 

The Court, on a suUequent day, was edified for a long hour by the 
complacent oratory ot a new Proprietor, known as the trumpeter of 
“ No Popery,” in a new weekly journal. His speech was a succes- 
sion ot blunders, in which Europe and Asia weu* confounded ; and Chris- 
tian and Pagan, Hiudoo and Mussulman, jumbled together in a joyous 
confusion, never seen befme. Anacharsis Clootz, the self-styled orator 
ot the human lace, never produced a more motley assemblage before the 
bar of the French Convention. Tins novel deolaimer commenced his 
harangue by a truism too m ident, from his subsequent disclosures, for 
apv one to question, vi/.“ that he was wholly unacquainted with East India 
affairs.” His perfect innocence on that head was indeed most plain: he 
had not read Neaiohus, or Diou-Cassius, or Rennell ; but he had studied 
the Blue Book, and became an Indian legislator forthwith. But how 
could this “ learned Theban ” know the geogiapby of Asia, when he was 
piofoundly ignorant ol even that of his own country ? The locality of 
the Hydaspes or the Canges might have escaped his memory ; but when 
he betrayed ignorance so gross as to mix the waters of the Mersey with 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, even the gravity of Mr. Dixon was 
discomposed, and the Court resounded with shouts of laughter. 

In this oiitr? harangue, every thing was confounded ; place and name, 
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the present and the Mure. “ The Blue Book, ” this indescribable 
orator said* “ was a historical document ; and from it^ when they were 
nil dead and gone, they would know what had become of Lord Hast- 
ings !” With all the coolness imaginable, this gentleman recounted to the 
Court a long story about a dead Lion, the relevancy of which to the sub- 
ject no one could discover but himself. Shakspcare’s lines would have 
Ven much more applicable — 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! Doff it, for shame. 

And hang a calf-skin on these recreant limbs ! 

Vet to such declaimed as this, the Chairman listened most complacently, 
ulnlr all beside yawned with “ennui.” When Mr. Kinnaird necessarily’ 
on the last day, replied for some hours, the eye of Mr. Astell was eternally 
on the clock ; but Mr. W asborougli might murder time with impunity, and 
u as cheered to the havoc by a smile from the Cliair. 

1 here were other speakers, of a different character, how’cvcr, arrayed 
within the bar. An honourable Director, for instance, who sjioke at 
great length, and with considerable abilities, on the fourth day. All about 
him was calm, subtle, and arranged : he masked his strictures with appa- 
rent candour, and was therefore more deadly ; he wore the outward gaiji 
of neutrality, but the arms of enmity glittered within. The sophistry of 
ho lawyer was perceptible in every sentence he spoke. Sheridan’s striking 
/irtrait of Sir Elijah Impey, on a memorable occasion, is not yet for- 
gotten, and the family likeness survives. The eloquent Manager was 
describing the tour of the Indian Chief Justice in the Upper Provinces, 
(ollecting affidavits on the revolt of the Begums. “ While his mission, 
(lie said,) was pregnant with fate and ruin to the unconscious inmates of 
the Zenana, lie took, like an innocent school-boy, the primrose patli 
of pleasure, and amused himself as he went.” The Honourable Director 
" as equally smooth and specious ; though he trode at every step on 
serpents, his path was strewed with flowers. He affected a wish to 
both Resolution and Amendment withdrawn. Any motion to 
that effect, he would (he said) second. He expressed his belief — 

“ credat Judreus Apella,”-— that in the whole course of the Hyder- 
abad transactions no idea of personal gain ever entered the mind 
<»l ford Hastings. Such, he added, was the opinion of the most 
impartial persons. All acquitted the Noble Marquis of any base or 
mercenary idea ; but this hollow affectation of candour was followed, 
in the next sentence, by a subtle disquisition on character. Cha- 
racter, the honourable Director said, was a word of extensive mean- 
ing ; and if it was meant to be asserted, that the censure pronounced on 
the transactions of Palmer and Co.’s House by two Courts of Directors, 
n.nd sanctioned by the Board of Control, was not every wav warranted, 
then he must vote for the Amendment. No great man, Mr. Impey added, 
was ever placed in a more cruel situation than Lord Hastings. This 
"as quite in the style of Mrs. Candour, in the Play, to Maria : — “ Do 
t all her back,” the Harridan says ; “ poor girl ! who knows what her situ- 
ation may be?” The honourable Director spoke with deep sympathy of 
the Nizam, our near ally, having been saddled w ith a perpetual charge of 
seven lacs of rupees, under the sanction of a Minister set up by the sup- 
|>ort of the British Government ; but not a word was uttered by him of 
the payment of these troops, who were fainting in their ranks from want 
of food. Mr. fmjvev forgot the contract entered into for that purpose by 
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Palmer and Co.’s House, under the advice of Capt. Sydenham, and the 
sanction of Mr. Russell, the then Resident at Hyderabad. The honour- 
able Director’s candour was oblivious of the aid afforded by these troop* 
at the memorable battle of Nagpore, and throughout the campaign in 
the Deccan. When an additional act of desertion might have roused 
the whole power of Northern India against us, the fidelity of the Nizam 
was of some moment. The Peishwa had unfurled the Mahratta standard. 
Hyderabad was then almost the only capital that remained faith* 
ful. The campaign, as Mr. Russell impressively said, might have been 
fought without the Nizam ; but it would have been at great risk, and at 
the sacrifice of crores of rupees above what the campaign ultimately cost. 
It was not a time, as that gentleman eloquently added, to be very chary 
when a stake of such magnitude was at issue. But that period of dan- 
ger has gone by. The dark clouds that lowered over our Empire in the 
East weie dispersed by the genius of Lord Hastings ; and the sophisters 
and calculators of l.eadenliull-street have marked their gratitude by 
confederating to ruin his character. 

Mr. Stuart, whose opj>osition in Bengal was so conspicuous, cut but a 
poor figuro in this memorable debate. He was labouring under evident 
indisposition ; but mind, where existing, will surmount all obstacles. 
We fear the electors of Huntingdon have made but a sorry choice; but 
the House of Montagu was ascendant; the dauntless Dowager appeared 
at the head of her vassals, and here the powerless candidate through. 

If Mr. Stuart rne<1nt fairlv; if he did not participate in the jealousy 
of the House at Hyderabad, why did he not investigate its accounts 
when freely submitted for his perusal ? Why did he sanction the ruin of 
the partners unheat (1 ? Was every discordant calumny of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s to /ind ready acceptance, and nothing from the Palmers to 
be heard in reply ? Does Mr. Stuart dignify this with the false name 
of justice? Despotic power may varnish it over in India; but in this 
country the foul distortion is apparent at once. 

The records of such proceedings as these will not pass away: the 
day of account and retribution is fast approaching. Yet a few years, 
and that Charter, which has been the sanction for an abuse of power 
unprecedented even in Asia, will expire, and be torn, we trust, for 
ever, from those hands under whom India is now r one vast prison- 
house of tyranny and exclusion. Mr. Stuart may live to see that day 
arrive, and to see those acts in which he participated called up in dark 
judgment against the heartless jhm petrators. Time, the great accountant, 
will yet render complete justice to the victims of the present proceedings. 
The benefits they have conferred on India will live in the historian’s 
page, and be recorded in gratelul language ; while the names of a circle 
of Monopolists will lot in oblivion, or their oppression survive for the de- 
testation of posterity. The denunciation will yet ring in Mr. Stuart’s 
ears, that calumny and ruin were, from his “ honourable masters/’ the 
only rewards of those, wlu> by their wisdom had exalted the power and 
character of their country, or by their cnterpiise would have introduced 
its manufactures and industry among isolated millions— that after sixty 
years of dominion the British name is yet one of terror and hatred 
through India— that despotism, through its wide extent, is the only 
principle of legislation — that opinion is proscribed * a free press extin- 
erui-hed ; its conductors banished and ruined ; and the strong arm of mi- 
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litary power the only instrument of ascendancy : — that the beneficent in- 
stitutions, sciences, and freedom of civilized Europe, are almost unknown 
throughout Hindostan ; — that the Tartar and the Mussulman have left 
the monuments of power and genius to record their sway : — but, that, if 
driven from India to-morrow, few traces of our long supremacy would 
survive to mark our footsteps, except such as the tiger leaves behind him, 
when prowling from his lair for prey. 

The majority of those who, on the late discussions, raised their voices 
so loudly against Lord Hastings and the transactions at Hyderabad, 
knew nothing of India. Every sentence from their lips was marked by 
the grossest ignorance. They spoke of pecuniary transac tions with the 
*“ Soucars ’* of Hindostan, like petty brokers on the Stock-Exchange. Of 
the history, policy, or institutions of this singular people, they knew not 
a word. To them the information would be incredible, that while tljeir 
ancestors in this island were clad in the skins of wild beasts, or haunted 
together in caverns, existing on the produce of the chase, the simple 
Hindoo lived nearly as now' ; that his Princes and Rajahs were clothed, 
as at present, in muslin garments, glittered in jewels, and dwelt in 
palaces. The eternal temples that still survive in sculptured granite, 
imperishable as the rocks from which they have lisen, mark the rites and 
pomp of distant days. 'I he cottages, the garments, the implements 
of husbandry of the Ryott, are still unchanged. Before nnmcricals 
were known to the Arabians, the Hindoo was taught to shape letters in 
sand, and to keep accounts on the dried leaves of the lofty palm. His corn 
was ground at the same, mde will as now, or pounded in a mortar. He 
find his ha/a are for merchandize, his shrolfs lor pecuniary dealings. For 
the fv<ti\ id, or the wantage, money , then, as now, was borrowed at large 
usance. When the progress of Alexander was disputed by Porus, the 
aits and refinements of the peaceful natives of India existed nearly in 
their present state, in the eloquent language ot a recent writer, 44 the 
eve of the British oflicei looks upon the same forms and dresses, the 
same buildings, manneis, and customs, on which the Macedonian troops 
gazed with astonishment.” 

A gentleman, who ediiied the (Joint at a late hour on the last day, 
and who spoke amid coughing and impatience' — tin* same who has since 
i coord ed his opinions in a public journal, as “ An Old Propiietor, ’ 
with his name attached— 

Clarum ot vonei.thile nomen — 


thought proper to compare Lord Hastings to Lord Bacon, “ brought up 
lor judgment for corruption at the close ot Ins political life. Ihe noble 
Marquis could suffer nothing by the comparison with the illustrious Bacon, 
who anticipated futurity by his profound discoveries. The most distin- 
guished name of modern days fades before this celebrated man, who poured 
a flood of light on the age in which he lived. But this wretched com- 
parison had another view'. Bacon sullied his great qualities by the basest 
servility and corruption ; he was the pander to power on the worst oc- 
casions, until the fickle James found viler tools; lie degraded his 
custody of the Great Seal by acts of unprincipled bribery. But where is 
the record of mercenary crime against Lord Hastings ? w as the glittering 
bribe ever tendered to him and accepted ? has he returned trom Asia 
rich in Jaghires and money, or so poor as to he nearly without guppoit, 
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until the government of Malta was given to him ? Through life he was 
the victim of ^inprudence. He scattered his personal fortune with a 
lavish hand. Magnificent in all his ideas, “ Mammon ” was the only 
deity he never worshipped. 

But it is wasting time to dwell further on the reasoning of those who 
consumed so many days in prejudiced declamation on these papers. 
Every charge was triumphantly refuted by the unanswerable and elo- 
quent address of Mr. Russell on the second day. His speech, as able 
and impressiVe as was ever heard in any assembly, carried conviction to 
all but those who came predetermined to condemn. His arguments were 
a chain of facts gathered from personal knowledge. He spoke of the, 
pecuniary transactions with the Nizam’s Couit with the candour of an 
honourable man, and the enlightened feelings of a statesman. It is not 
necessary for us to repeat any part of that admirable address, which has 
been some time before the public, forming the impression it deserved. 
Mr. Pattison, an old and respectable Director, whose able protest of the 
10th of January, 1 824, against the vote of the Court of Directors, we 
gave in the Supplement to our last Number, followed that paper by as 
impressive a speech on the fourth day. Mr. Daniel], another Director, ex- 
pressed nearly the same sentiments. Mr. Hume startled the defenders 
of Indian tyianny, by stating that strong grounds, in his opinion, existed 
for impeaching Mr. Adam. His speech w as a triumphant refutation of 
the whole charges, while it exposed the trick and manoeuvring of the 
party round the Chair. Sir John Doyle, the companion in arms and 
private life of Lord Hastings for forty years, spoke of that distinguished 
nobleman with all the warmth which friendship generated, and an im- 
pressiveness springing only from truth. Ilis sarcasms on the knot of legal 
speculations in the Comt were hitter and deserved. Sir Charles Forbes 
gave a practical illustration of the mode in which money was raised by 
the British Government in India, and the criminous bonus and interest 
offered previous to the Mysore war in 1798, and actually paid at 
Bombay, on a hundred thousand rupees, furnished by his bouse as a 
loan. The concluding speech of Mi. kinnaird took a most masterly 
view of the entire subject; every charge was examined in detail, and 
the whole refuted 

The ballot of the 18th will not decide this question. It is now before 
the tribunal of public opinion, and there is but one feeling on the sub- 
ject out ot doors. The appeals of the House of Palmer and Co. from 
that iniquitous decision by which their Finn has been ruined, their 
characters blasted, and their creditors despoiled, are in progress in this 
country for trial; and justice, we trust, will at length be done these 
much injured parties. The conduct of the India Company in this case 
forms a record of oppression before which all Oriental tyranny fades 
“ into air.’’ 

The rule of these vast possessions has rested too long in imbecile 
hands. As well might Carthage have controlled all Spain and Italy, as 
a few traders, within Temple Bar, hold Hindustan in their grasp. Their 
acts, for years, mark their utter incapacity. To preserve our empire in 
Asia, the reins of dominion must pass to different hands, and the ascend- 
ancy of Great Britain lest on a more enduring basis than narrow mono- 
poly and exclusion. 
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the marquis of Hastings. 

On Monday the 28th of February, 
the Court of Proprietors met at the 
East India House, by adjournment, to 
continue the “ Consideration of the 
Hyderabad Papers now before the Pro- 
prietors, as far as they respect the 
conduct of the most noble the Marquis 
of Hastings, late Governor-General of 
India.” 

The minutes of the proceedings of 
the last Court having been gone 
through, the Clerk read the requisi- 
tion. It was as follows ■ 

‘To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, 
and Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. 

‘ London, Jan. 31, 1825. 

‘Gentlemen — We the undet signed 
Pioprictors of East India Sto<k, being 
dul) qualified, do hereby leqnest that 
mu "ill summon a Court of Projnietois 
.it as early apeilod as may Ikj convenient, 
fix the put pose of taking into considcia- 
tiou the Hyderabad Papeis now bcfoie 
the Piopiietors, as far as they i expect 
the conduct of the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis ot Hastings, late Goyeinor-Geneial 
ot India, 

‘JOSEPH HUME, 

THUS. MURDOCH, 

R. RICKARDS, 

JAS. SHAW, 

DOUGLAS KINNAIRD, 
HANDLE JACKSON, 

YV'.M . CURTIS, 

J. DOYLE, 

ALEX. JOHNSTON.’ 

The Chairman then directed the 
( lerk to read the motion and amend- 
ment, winch were accordingly read as 
follows : 

Motion. — ‘ That this Court hating 
taken into consideration that pat tot the 
Papcis which related to the conduct of 
the Marquis of Hastings, respecting Hie 
transactions of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
"uh the Government of the Ni/am; 
were of opiiron that it contained nothing 
that tended to affect the petsonnl cha- 
racter, honour, or integrity, of the 
Noble Marquis.* 3 

. Amendment.— -« That all the words 
m the original motion after the word 

^ u f • Oi ientul llt:ra(d } Vol. 0. 


ft that” be left out, and the follow ing in- 
serted in their stead 1 Thin Court, hav- 
ing taken into its serious considera- 
tion the Papers which it ordeied to be 
printed, on the 3d of March last, relative 
to ceitaiu pecuniary tiansactions of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. with the 
Government of his Highness the Ni/.am, 
is of opinion that there is contained in 
them no gtounds for imputing any cor- 
rupt motive to the Marquis ot Hastings, 
or to any member of the Bengal Goveiu- 
ineut. At the same time, the Court feels 
itself called upon to record its approba- 
tion ot the (les|»atdies sent by the Court 
ot Diicctois to the Bengal Government, 
under the dates of the 2 4th of May 182l>, 
of the 28th Noveinlier 1821, of the Dth 
April 1823,amlot the21st January 1824.” 

Mr. FanMiFir.LD rose, and said: — 
Sir, I wish, before the discussion com- 
mences, to address a few observations 
to the Court. My duty m another 
place prevented me from attending 
here on Friday last ; but as I was on 
that occasion particularly and person- 
ally alluded to, 1 trust that the Court 
will allow me to say a very few words 
in reply. The hon. and gallant General 
(Sir J. Doyle) who opened the discus- 
sion on that day, represented me as 
the solicitor of Mr. Adam. Now, though 
J am not disposed to admit that the 
fact oi my being iho solicitor of Mr. 
Adam would utull deprive my opinions 
of any weight which might belong to 
them •, yet I feel it due to Mr. Adam, 
to the Court, and to myself, to stute 
yvhat is really the fact. I never, then, 
saw Mr. Adam in my life ; I never ex- 
changed a word with him by mouth 
or in writing ; 1 know nothing of him, 
directly or indirectly, except as the sou 
of an old and revered friend. Not- 
withstanding the natural predilection 
which I must have for Mr. Adam, l 
would not have undertaken his defence 
in this Court without having read the 
voluminous Papers which are before 
us, which, by ihe bye, some of the 
supporters of the ongmul motion ac- 
knowledge that they have not done. 
Having read those Paper* attentively, 

I thought it right that Mr. Adam should 
bc‘‘ defended Bom the unfounded at- 
tacks which have beeu made upon 
N 
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him. If in the course of reading the 
Papers I have met with circumstances 
winch compel me to give a \ ote which 
affects anotlier individual, the gallant 
General and his friends have only to 
thank themselves for it, for bringing 
the subject forward. 

Sir J. l)o\ 1 1 :.- In what I said, I 
admitted the respectability of Mr. 
Adam ; but 1 rinuplaincd thatthe name 
of Mr. Adam should be introduced, 
and his conduct defended, when no 
soul had the slightest idea of attacking 
him during this discussion. The C'ouit 
will hear me out in what I assert, 
when I say that, though I am not, 
perhaps, so happy in turning an eulo- 
gium as the hon. Proprietor, — I said 
that I believed what the Marquis of 
Hastings had stuted of Mr. Adatn to 
be strictly true ; namely, that be de- 
served the highest eharatter as au 
honourable and amiable man ; and 
that if he should proveto be otherwise, 
he must have greatly degenerated 
from the standard of his respectable 
family. (A) 

Mr. I.mit.v.— On this subject I beg 
to say one word, because, otherwise, 
the Court might he led into error. 
The hon. Bart, has said that no soul 
entertained the idea of attacking Mr. 
Adam. Now 1 beg lease to remind the 
Court, that at au curly period ol this 
debate, a \ery violent and injudicious 
friend of the Marquis of I Listings de- 
clared that lie would undertake to im- 
peach Mr. Adam.(e) [Hear.) 

Sir J. Dom.E. — No such thing was 
said ou Friday , and at all events not 
by me, 

(A) It, is lamentable to olwrive the 
universality »t this fallacy,— that respect- 
ability of family is a guaiantee lor ho- 
nourahle conduct. Lord Amhci&t and 
Sir diaries Metcalfe aie each of as ic- 
s pec table a family as Mi. Adam - but 
what then ? Not only may children he 
infciioi to parcntsln vntue. but men 
who were once the most excellent ot 
the 5 r species may heroine the most exc-‘ 
crable. The greatest tviant that ever 
breathed, might once lime been ami- 
able • and even Keidinand of Spain was, 
no doubt, much less a monster in his 
youth, than lie became when unlimited 
power had woikecl its worst upon his 
lioart. 

(c) Sir John Doyle disclaimed all 
intention of attacking Mi. Adam “ Our 
i/if thu fiixeits.\hn.” Mr. Hume's in- 
tended impeachment could not take 

lncc till Air. Adam came to Kuglaud, 

I r. Iinpry is, however, a lawyer whose 
business it is to disguise the truth, ami 
not to render it clear. 


Mr. Impei . — It was said during the 
debate. 

Captain Maxfield then ro^e to re- 
sume the debate, and spoke as follows : 
— I may be, perhaps, the worst sneaker 
in the Court, hut I wiH not he the 
longest. 1 believe there are many 
Gentlemen, like myself, desirous of 
delivering their sentiments upon the 
question before the Court, who never 
presumed to exercise their privilege as 
proprietors in that way before. 1 am 
not prepared with a set speech, but 
will endeavour to render myself intel- 
ligible. The force of example operates 
powerfully; and having been an at- 
tentive observer of the proceedings in 
tilth Court for the last eightceu months, 

1 may not, perhaps, have escaped its 
inllueuce. 1 hope I shall not mistake 
declamation for argument, assertion 
for proof, rumour for evidence, and 
imputation for guilt. But if 1 should 
lorget the object I have in view, in 
presuming to defend the conduct of 
those vv ho ought to lie above suspicion ; 
j| 1 li ml nn sell at sea without a com- 
pass to diiect my course, and the buoys 
removed, I hope you will grant me 
your indulgence. {Hear,) 1 will en- 
deavour to speak the truth, to refrain, 
if possible, from committing injustice, 
and, to the best of my ability, establish 
tin' fair pretensions of all parties. 

The Marquis of Hastings adminis- 
tered the affairs of India for a period 
of nine years. 1 1 is merits are recorded, 
in glowing language, in the books of 
this House, and have been generously 
acknowledged by n grant of 60,000/. 
During his administration, he gave the 
House of \Y\ Palmer and Co. permis- 
sion to make a loan to the Nizam’s 
Government, and thereby protected 
them against the penalties to which 
tiny would have been liable, unless 
they had obtained the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General. This 
measure excited, and 1 think justly, 
the disapprobation of the Court of Di- 
rectors. The British public, at length, 
got some intimation of the business; 
and rumour, evoc ready to distort facts, 
loudly declared Lord Hastings guilty 
of dishonourable conduct. The friCnds 
of the noble Lord, being desirous to 
repel the unfounded calumnies winch 
were advanced agaiust his Lordship, 
applied to the Court for papers, ana 
this large book has been the result. 

This is not the first time in my life 
that I have taken pains to cousider 
that branch of the Company’s affairs 
to which these papers particularly re- 
Ut . whether this has proceeded from 
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a want of occupation, or a want of 
sense, I cannot decide. 1 may venture 
tosav, that I have devoted as much at- 
tention to this large book as any Gen- 
tleman can have done, who had even 
as much time to spare for that purpose 
a; j hid. 1 may ha\c done this with 
lo^s abilitv, perhaps, than other Pro- 
prietors, fmt certainly not with a loss 
earnest desire to arrive at a nroper 
((inclusion. I am’ not going to defend 
the policy of the Marquis of Hastings 
in granting the license to Messrs, 
p .diner and Co. ; I deprecated it from 
tlie commencement ; and I see no rea- 
son, from any thing 1 have read or 
heard, to alter my opinion on that 
point. I must observe, however, that 
out of the MO letters, and other docu- 
ments, which compose the Paoers be- 
fore us, there arc not more than ten 
which could possibly have been upon 
the noble Marquis’s table at the 
tune he granted permission to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. to engage in transac- 
tions with the Ni/atn. 

1 will remind Gentlemen who are to 
pronounce sentence on this great ques- 
tion, that the evidence wlmh was be- 
fore his Lordship at that time is the 
oiilv evidence that we should consider. 
If his Lordship had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of reading this large hook, I think 
he would have pursued a ' on different 
line of polity; 1 hardly think, had this 
been the ease, that he would have pur- 
sued the jMiluy which wc have witness- 
ed, and which 1 cannot think very eco- 
manual, however well meant it might, 
have hem. If we can avoid a partial 
new of the question, l think the ends 
"1 justice may he easily attained, and 
that all parties concerned may obtain 
irodit for their upright intentions. I 
hope, however, that no expression has 
fallen from me, with respect to these 
documents, which could lead the Court 
to suppose that they have been laid be- 
fore ns lor the purpose of bewildering 
m I am well aware that if the Court 
of Directors had laid fewer papers be- 
fore iu, they would have been charged 
"ith having withheld documents, and 
tins charge would not have, been made 
once or twice, but very often. I have 
read attentively many of the minutes 
of Mr. Adam, Mr. Stuart, and Lord 
Hastings, hut in mv opinion they do 
not hear upon the question. The first 
ten documents in the index were the 
only ones in existence at the time the 
transaction took place in which the 
noble Marquis is implicated ; all the 
rest had grow n out of what has since 
transpired, It is to the former docu- 
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incuts alone, therefore, that we should 
direct our attention. 

It appears from the Papers, that Mr. 
Stuart ami Mr. Adam offered opposition 
to the Marquis of Hastings, lmt they 
did so honestly and uprightly, and are 
as much entitled as his Lordship to the 
approbation of this assembly; and I 
trust that nothing shall fall from me 
to make it he supposed that their op- 
position was vexatious. I believe, how- 
ever, that the opposition of these Gen- 
tlemen tended to precipitate his Lord- 
ship's measures. I have already said 
that I do not approve of his Lordship’s 
policy: hut before 1 proceed to that 
point, I may be permitted to allude to 
the very able statement of the lion. 
Proprietor behind me, (Mr. Russell,) 
which in my opinion furnishes a key 
to the transactions that form the 
subject of our consideration. That 
Gentleman possibly possesses informa- 
tion which dies not belong to any 
otlur member of this Court, (//cnr.) 
Hi- iniiniate acquaintance with the 
affairs of Palmer and Co., and of the 
Ni/.am, enabled him to give explana- 
tion on many points which appeared to 
me to he, to a considerable extent, sa- 
tis fat ton . 

I beg to declare, that I have not 
gone into the question of accounts. 1 
am aware of the machinery which ex- 
ists in this House, as well as in India, 
for the examination of accounts; hut 
I think the best place for examining 
and sifting the accounts contained in 
the Papers, would have been Hydera- 
bad, and the next best place, if not 
( alcut.a, certainly was not London, 
where theiv existed no means of expla 
nation or conti adit tion. (//ear.) For 
these reasons, l have not undertaken 
to examine the accounts with such 
minuteness as to enable me to pro- 
nounce upon their being accurate or 
fictitious. An lion. Prop-actor has 
stated that the accounts are wholly 
false. If 1 had made such an asser- 
tion, l would have consideicd it neces- 
sary to produce evidence to hear it 
out. From what 1 have myself seen 
of the accounts, I do not think that 
they- are altogether erroneous. The 
accounts, l know, must have under- 
gone an examination behind the bar. 

I am not aware hy what sort of test 
they have been examined, hut I know 
the" practices which prevail in India, 
with respect to the examination of 
accounts. (</j 


( d ) The only ir rounds on which the 
accounts could be called in question ai « 
N 2 
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The amount of interest is a subject 
which has been largely commented on. 
Now, although 1 will not undertake to 
defeyd the policy of the whole transac- 
tion, 1 cannot withhold evidence which 
bears upon the question of inteiest. 
The rate of interest taken by the 1 louse 
of Palmer and Co., which has excited 
so much abhorrence here, is not con- 
sidered large in India. J have myself 
lent money at 12 per cent. ; and by 
taking the notes of mercantile house* 
at discount, 1 have realized more than 
24 per cent. It would be unfair to 
state the names of particular houses, 
but I state the fait upon my honour. 
(Hear.) 1 was at Calcutta when the 
Hyderabad loan was made, and having 
some spare cash which I wished to 
employ in the most advantageous man- 
ner possible, 1 was advised by a friend, 
a general officer, to ciubaik it in that 
transaction ; but first 1 asked, “What 
security is to be had from the Nizam ? ” 
J then turned the matter in my mind, 
and notwithstanding all that is said 
about the good wishe-, of Lord Hast- 
ings towards the transaction, 1 con- 
sidered the security insufficient, and 
did not give a farthing tow aids the 
loan. (Hear.) Gentlemen who ate 
acquainted with India will he able to 
state, that the rate ol interest, which 
seems so monstrous here, i-> not con- 
sidered so there. But why, it will be 
asked, is the rate ol interest higher 
in India than in this couutiy? A .suf- 
ficient answer to this inquiry may be 
fouud in the different local circum- 
stances of the two countries. In tins 
country, the farmer borrowed, dm mg 
war, at 7 or 8 per cent., and could ob- 
tain only one crop in the Near; but, 
with respect to India, the ca.e is 
widely dill'ereiit. There, the farmer 
Is enabled, In an advanc eiuent of 
capital, to obtain three or foui crops 
in the year. Theie is no need of a 
better reason for the late of interest 
being trebled in India, than this gicat 


these — 1st. That rallies ot money ami 
goods wc'ie made, without beimr ac tually 
paid nr supplied. 2dlj. That such goods as 
were mill) supplied weir chaigcd at ex- 
travagant l.itfs. .kll\. Ili.it l>\ ci lots in 
calculation, the inteiest, ihaiges, and 
whole amount, wne each gicatci than 
the ical Minis which the ligiiie- light I) 
calculated would produce. Not cun 
one of these gi omuls has been uigrd in 
objection totheaeem ic‘) ot the accounts . 
and theielbie the assumption that they 
air tal-.c, is altogether unwai i anted. 


productiveness of mother earth there 
(e) (Hear.) ' ' 

I think the policy of the transaction® 
bad, hut I do not concur in all the opi. 
nions which have been pronounced 
from the other side of the Court. 
Though I am not standing in the mid- 
dle of the Court, I wish to he consider- 
ed as a neutral party on the present 
occasion. If the measure had had no 
other effect than that of producing ex- 
travagance 1 would condemn it. (/) 
The facility of borrowing money ap- 
peals to have produced the same effect 
upon the Nizam that it produces here, 
namely, that of inducing the party to 
borrow as much as he could get and 
spend it all.(^) When the loan was 
made, the Ni/.ain owed Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. sixty lacs of lupees, but iu 
182d, his debt to the House amounted 
to one hundred lacs. This, 1 think, 
was owing to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, in enabling the Nizam to bor- 
imv money on such easy terms. (A) 
(Hear, hear.) 

With respect to the correspondence 
of the Coin t of Directors, 1 do not in- 
tend to enter upon its defence, because 
I think that it cannot he fairly accused. 
The Court of Directors are our consti- 
tuted authorities, and their acts are 


(e> Vet of this pioductivc earth no 
Kiiglisliinan can buy m cultivate a. single 
mod- Mich is the foil) of the system 
that pi events Colonization. 

( /' It had the veiv opposite effect of 
enabling the Minister to reduce his 
C'tablMmicnls, and to begin a new 
careei ot eiononi). 

(g) It this he ti ue, then, the higher a 
a nation’s or an individual’s eiedit, the 
woim* it imi-'t he for each. The facilit) 
ot bonowing depends entirely on this. 
Kugland and Ameiiea can raise any loan 
they wish. Spam cau not proem e one on 
any teiins. The Bengal Government 
eould get money at twelve per cent, when 
the Nizam could not luocme it for less 
than t went) -four. The facility of pio- 
euiing money was, theicfore, a proof 
of good government and security: the 
difficult), a proof ot the reverse ; and it 
was this difficult) under which the Nizam 
labomed that compelled him to nay so 
high. Captain Maxtield, indeed, snows, 
h\ his own unwillingness to lend to this 
uiv Nizam, even at twenty-four per 
cent., that instead of his having a-greater 
“ facility ” of bonowing money than 
otlieis, he had not neaily so much. There 
being an enor in the fact, the aigumcut 
built on it is of com sc annihilated. 

(A) Wh), the veiy subject of com- 
plaint is, that the terms wuie extrava- 
gauilv high ! 
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our>. The Legislature has provided a 
Hoard for examining their despatches, 
and they cannot proceed to India before 
the) have been approved of here. I 
think it is almost derogatory from the 
dignity of the Court of Directors to 
attempt to express an opinion upon 
their letters. Having given them suf- 
ficient. uithority, we must be hound by 
their acts, (t) To be sure, if injustice 
he committed by them, appeal may be 
made against 1 heir acts, and compen- 
dium should lie alforded to the in- 
j lin’d. It is the wish of the Court, l 
am sure, to do justice to all parties; 
but it would be strange to acquit one 
individual and condemn twenty-four. ( £) 


f/' This is iCtilly something new. — • 
“ The ads of the Dncctois <ue our 
,irl' Cod toibid ! Then .ill Coin Is 
ol Propnetors should he abolished for 
w li.it is the end of holding them, but to 
nfipiuvc oi conilemn the acts of the 
Dnnt-'is, as tin’ maturity iii.in see tit? 
“ Having giien l liciii .sufficient autlioiity 
we must he bound by t licit acts ” 
Indeed! Then, why all this waste of 
lime and bieutli ? why .such expcndituie 
ol money in ptiuting, and patience in 
lead im; 'o man\ thousands ot pages m 
\,uii 5 \\ by sj\ dais’ debate to deli inline 
win tlu i the Diiectois shall not leieise 
then acts, and lestoie to the House ol 
I’aliuu and Co. what they and theii sei- 
\ants abroad have liteially lobbed them 
ot, bv interdicting the payment ot (heir 
just demands? Alas! Captain ;Ma\- 
lit*lil, i-s t liis your “ neutrality 5 ” Can it lie 
t/ou, who say, “ It is almost deiog.itoiy 
tiom the dignity ot the Couit ot Diiec- 
tois to attempt to cxpiess an opinion 
upon theii letters 5 ” Win, ically this is 
hut a new version ot Mi. Adam’s memo- 
rable declaiation “ It is not possible 
to i mu ei\e a gieatei insult to a (tovem* 
Hunt, than an individual ollei mg an opi- 
nion eoutian to that which thev li.nc 
ivpii’sscd.” The piesent odious and 
despotic legnlations f.n the Indian Puss 
do not go tanhei than this. ( aptain 
Ma\tn‘ld thinks it “ de itigatoi y fiom tin* 
•(•snitti nt the Cmutof Dueitoi' to at- 
tuujil to r \m«\s on opinion on theii 
biicis •/’ ami the Piess-iouiilations only 
Jml’id what lie disappiiwes, namely, 
“ Animadversion on the Iihmmiks ai d 
noiTulings of the Imuomahle Couit of 
biutoiH or othei public anthonties in 
raigland, connected with the Uuvein- 
•ntnt of Indii.” 

J- Ifr/eCian indicate v'iilus, fai.d 
we know of no bettei hulk at mu than 
ous, it is noi the wish of tla* Couit 
to do justice to all patties The 
t ourt have refused to one bundled 
t o-PrupiietoiN of the Calcutta Journal 
,ll,v t enumeration whatever, fur the 


I acquit the Marquis of Hastings 
of favouritism. Having read this 
large volume with considerable at- 
tention, 1 think that that charge 
cannot be established. There are two 
private letters ef his Lordship in the 
volume, and I lament to see them 
there ; but 1 think that so far from 
furnishing any evidence of favouritism 
on the part of lus Lordship, they on 
the eontiarv refute smh a charge. I 
therefore will lake the liberty' to read 
the fust letter, and oiler only one or 
two remarks upon it, in order that 1 
may detain the Court as short a time 
as possible. The letter is addressed to 
Sir W. Kuiubold, and dalul the 10th 
of June 18J1 : — 

‘ Mv nrwiSijiWin mm,— ft is difficult 
foi me to make you eompteheiid the un- 
pleasant discussions which have been 
within this loitmght past refolded with 
icgaid lo the pecumaiv engagements 
between the house ot W. Palmer and 
Co. and the Nizam. The whole h.w 
oiiginatod hi these undeiliaud sugges- 
tions ot Mi. — , i/j winch a (also 

delic.u v tow .ml' him pmented my ex- 
posing. They made imjuessious on 


total destruction of then pioperty, be- 
cause the child pm tinu of it belonged 
to one single individual whom they 
hated and wished to destroy. Whine 
is their vv ish to do pistil. e in this 5 They 
appioveol the conduct ot theii servants 
ahioad in hi raking up and involving in 
nun ami h.tiikiuptt'N the House of Pal- 
mer and Co, and (educing to poverty 
lnmdieils ot then own sen. Hits wliOae 
funds wen* in tlini hands . and they 
icsist with all theii might the uny fust 
step made bv the iujmed p.u ties lowaids 
obtaining icdie's. White is their 
Wish to do justii e in this? As to the 
stiangciu’ss ol acquitting one man and 
eoudemuitig tvventy-loui , we confess we 
have not the good loi time to discmei it. 
It one on ! y was l iglit, and twenty -tour 
oi twenty-loin thousand vveie wtong, 
the acquittal and comb mnation should 
follow the pH u e ol the c.i'", and not the 
numbers i u v olv ed. I n the i ( ei lit instance 
of the t lions, in (I muliiiei i ' dm* and nil to 
pieces hvoidei ot 'su K Paget ,< idiot he 

was light and the tlmu'aml wtong, or 
the tiious-iml light and lie wiotig; tici- 
1 1 1 1 * i would he “ stiaiure,” toi one must 
he the <osc. It i' to moie stiange to 
sec sui. li a sl.ind.u «l of justice ns men* 
munheis set up hv any speaker * n a 
public .i"(‘ml> , y, in w loeii the londticlof 
one man alone might he light, and that 
ot evciv othei nehvidu.d who opposed 
him wiong 

(/; The allusion h evidently to Mr. 
Stuart. 
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others, who, actimt on the erroneous 
persuasion, staked themselves in <t man- 
lier which makes them flounder obsti- 
nately now, in order to preserve con- 
sistency. Much advantage is Riven to 
them by an apparent (I ain suic not a 
real) want of frankness on the pait of 
your House. I appiised you long ago, 
that it was expedient tor the Firm to 
define, upon oath, whcthci or not any 
British public functional y had at any 
time haupccuniaiy tiansactions with the 
House, which could influence bun in 
countenancing pun dealings with the 
Nizam’s Government. The ewtatiou of 
so simple a declaiation Lavvkvvuid c*\ eu 
in the eyes of me, who lime so ^1 1 oner a 
relief in the honour of join piocced- 
ings/ 

This, I tliink, is an important pas- 
sage. If Lord Hustings hud not known 
his conduct to be pure, lie would hanily 
have given "Sir \V. Kumbold and bis 
partners < redit lor being honourable. 
He would rather have ovpicssed him- 
self in language like this “ I have 
committed myself with icgard to \mir 
House; furnish me with documents to 
clear myself ; do not leave me in flu-* 
awkward pred'u ament.” [Han . j r l he 
letter proceeds • 

* Though Mr. Stuait deelaied be lad 
never tin own on Mr. llu<.sell the impu- 
tation of a .seeut nndei standing with 
you, peculiar eiieumslaiiees eomime me 
that siii*1i a suspicion was communicated 
to poisons at home, and was icccived 
witli ready faith. It depends on the 
House whether I must not also admit 
doubts, Vuurs, Ac.’ 

This is the. letter; and I maintain 
that there is nothing in it which can 
justify ns in passing cciimiic upon his 
Lordship, (7/w/.) I now nunc to the 
other letter of the noble Muiquis, wliii li 
many persons have ecmsideied as uf- 
fordiug evidence that the noble Lord 
had improperly lavmu'cd the House of 
Palmer and < o. The letter whuli is 
addressed to Nir W. Kumbold, eontams 
the following passage • 

* T he paitneis speculate that you, be- 
ing one of the Finn, will nitcicst me in 
the welfare of 1 lie llome, to a deuce 
which may he mateii.illv henefnul to 
them; it is a tail and honest calculation. 
The amount of advantage which the 
countenance of (loveininnit m.iv hc-tow, 
must he uncertain, u> 1 .ippieluud it 
would flow principally limn the opiunni 
the Natives would rnteitaui oi tlm in- 
spect likely to he paid hv tlieii own (io- 
vernment to an establishment know a to 
stand well in the favour of the nipiinie 
authority licit*. Perhaps a nunc distant 
benefit may attend the Finn, liom the 
consequent discuuiavemcnt to competi- 


tion with you, by any other British part* 
neiship to which a similarly profeaied 
sanction would not be granted/ 

The worst construction that can be 
put upon this letter is, that his Lord- 
ship intended not to allow any other 
house to be established. But was any 
application made for permission to 
establish another house ? If there were, 
and it was refused, the fact would be 
proved against his Lordship, but not 
otherwise. If I intended to commit 
murder, but never made the attempt, 

I hope that I should not be hanged for 
it. (.7 laugh.) But 1 have proof that 
if such an application had been made 
to Lord Hastings he would not have 
refused it. 1 have been informed by 
an lion. Proprietor, whom illness pre- 
vents from attending here, who is a 
member of the House of Mackintosh 
and Co,, as a proof of his Lordship’s 
impartiality, that he declared to their 
House that they should have permis- 
sion to establish a branch banking- 
house m some pait of the Nizam’s tor- 
ntmics. (Haui.) But even if fa- 
vouutisni were proved against the 
Marquis, it would only convince us 
that he was liable to the weakness 
common to our nature — at the worst, 
an amiable weakness. No prejudice 
<an he proved against the noble Lord; 
that would be a malignant weakness. 

It now remains lor me to say that his 
Lordship never served me in one soli- 
tary instance, and 1 never had cause to 
suppose that it was his intention to do 
so ; hut, on the contrary, 1 have reason 
to believe that on one occasion he did 
me a positive injury, nay, 1 may sav, 
an .id of injustice, ior lie withheld 
from me allowances which he might 
have granted, ami to which 1 had a 
reasonable claim. Wlmt 1 have said, 
thcrefoie, has not been for value re- 
ceived. (//ear) With respect to the 
general policy of his Lordship’s admi- 
nistration, J flunk it has been eulogised, 
both here and at Calcutta, a great deal 
too much. 1 did not sign the address 
whit h his Lordship received at Calcutta, 
butl think that there are many Gentle- 
men present who did, and who yet are 
likely to vote ugainst the motion, 
i Hear.) Tlu* question before the Court 
is mu* of deep interest : First, As it re- 
gaitls the Marquis of Hastings. Se- 
condly, As it regards the Court of Di- 
rector. And thirdly, As it regards 
the lntere-ts of the Company generally. 
The Pa | ers before us have gone forth 
to the world; they cannot be recalled; 
njid the pretensions which we may 
urge lor the renewal of our charter. 
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will be strengthened or weakened by 
the decision to which we shall come 
m this subject. (Hear.) This Court 
ha> uever before beeu called upon to 
oiler an opinion on a subject so deeply 
iilfet tin;? our interests. In the Papers 
relative to the Hyderabad transactions* 
much has been unveiled which should 
teach us what is due to our own cha- 
i .uter, and the interests of humanity. 
,\s llritish merchants, vve are called 
it pou to introduce a system of prudence 
and order, in the .place of profligacy 
ami oppression. The charter has still 
mx years to run. Much may be done 
in that time ; and on what shall be 
done will depend the success ol our 
application to Parliament for the re- 
newal of our privileges. It is the duty 
ol the l uiupauy, iu the administration 
of Indian affairs, to attend not only to 
its own interests but to those ot huma- 
nity. I hope that the Company will 
soiondiut themselves, that when their 
i barter expires, they shall have a 
ilann to the gratitude of the millions 
under their pioteitiun, and the adnii- 
ntionol all mankind, (m) ( lleat .) 


fm) We would advise Captain Max- 
field not to delude himself with any 
'<neh extravagant, wc had almost said 
ahMiul, expectation**. The whole career 
ot the Company, fiom iks first establish- 
ment to the present moment, has been such 
ai to excite, and justly too* the liatied 
and jealousy of all the Native poweis 
" lio'C conn dies they have taken fiom 
them eithei by fraud or foice; and the 
only i laim they can evei have to “the 
giatitude of the millions under tlicii 
piotection,” is, that they keep them 
sifc from othci lioidcs of phuideiet", 
*■11011 as Pindanies and Sikhs, that they 
may have the more to wring from them 
themselves : and that the only end and 
aim of the Company is to diain the 
conntiy they govern "of the uttermost 
taithing tliat can be raised in the shape 
ot i c\emio, the surplus of which, alxive 
exiH'iiditme, is remitted to Kugland as 
tnbute, instead ot being given back 
to the jieople to mciea-e their wealth 
ami happiness, which ought to lie the 
nu ( of all (foveinmeuts, and vvitliout 
''Inch no giatitude can ever be then- 
due. As to the conduct of the Com- 
pany having a claim to “ the admit ation 
4 ‘f iul mankind,” there is something so 
ludicrous in the very notion that it might 
he Mispectcd as ironical, it it stood alone, 
and unsuppotted by the context of the 
*peeeh. 1 he whole policy, nay, the vciy 
existence of the India Company, is 
founded on their exclnsive possession of 
cvikitu territories ami privileges, ftotu 


With respect to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, I will say, that by refusing to 
agree to the motion, you will withhold 
from his Lordship that“ which uought 
enriches you, but leaves him jioor in- 
deed.” (Hear.) At the same time, 
however, 1 am of opitiiou, that the 
Court of Directors are entitled to sup- 
port and encouragement lor the per- 
formance of duties, ditlicult and labo- 
rious, without which our best interests 
would he neglected, in) ( Ifcai .) I 
think, that if the Chairman, with his 
accustomed condescension and kind- 
ties'., would consent to withdraw his 
ameudmeut, the lion. Proprietor at the 
same time consenting to withdraw his 
original motion, some resolution might 
be iramed which would reconcile all 
parties. (Heat.) 1 have such a reso- 
lution m my pocket, which I would 
submit to the consideration of the 
Court if an opportunity should be 

whit li they shut out eveivotlur nation 
that they cu /text hide, and cun then own 
couutiymcn, unless thev consent to he 
the meanest ot slave*', ’they proclaim to 
the woild, ttoni their own impciial 
palace, that their (iovemmciit tvei has 
Leeu an absolute (!e*>potism, and cur 
mint ici a so, while it is in their 
hands. They oppic^s t In i r native sub- 
jects to the vetv vetge and hi ink of mu- 
tiny and lcbellum ; they trample under 
foot the dealest, rightsof their fellow- 
countrymen, who have the mistmtunc to 
live beneath their inle. Thev plunder 
men of their piopeitv as well as lights, 
and vvh<‘n icdrcss is asked tiny laugh 
the suHVifis to >eoin. Is thut tiie way i<» 
will “ the admiiation of all mankind ?” 
It may, pci hups, obtain thcpiaoc of the 
few who can paiticipatc. in the wages of 
i* s inmuity : Imt nu u of pure lieai ts and 
clean hands, can never join in those 
shouts of applause by winch the sense- 
less or the unietleeting can alone be de- 
ceived. 

(n) The best inteiests. nay, tlie only 
inteiests which anv Piopi ictor ot India 
.Stock can have, an Piopnetoi, is the 
sccmity ot his piopeity and the icgii- 
lantyof his dividend 'I lie amount of 
the latter can ncitlu i be inci cased by the 
good conduit, mu det leased by the bad 
conduct, of the Dim tors as the Legis- 
lature lias fixed its maximum to ten and 
a half per cent., and tlm is also its 
minimum, for when the it turns fiom 
India do not pay tins, new loans aie 
mixed to make up the doth ieucy. Seem ily 
ot hispioperty is thou the only inlet e»t a 
Pioprutor li.vs left and this, the veiy 
lomluct undei dNcus-ion, as far as the. 
Directors and their servants <ue con- 
cerned, has the stiongefit tendency to 
dcstiov. 
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afforded me. If what I have said, 
should produce the effect I hope for, 

I shall feci that I have not wasted the 
time of the Court; if pot, the con- 
sciousness of the goodness of my inten- 
tions will console me.(o) {Hear.) 

Mr. Wasiiorougii.— In risingto ad- 
dress this Court for the first time, I 
not unnaturully ask myself, Why I — 
a person unconnected with Indian 
affairs — should make myself a Pro- 
prietor of stock , so far, at least, as to 
give ine the privilege of speaking here. 

I am unconnected with both parties. 

1 look upon the amendment, not as 
proceeding from the Court of Directors, 
hut from the Chairman in his private 
capacity. This is the most delicate 
way in which the amendment could 
have been proposed, because the whole 
influence of the Court of Directors is 
not brought down in support of it. 
But I will explain my motives for en- 
tering into this discussion. I he ha- 
bits of my life have frequently led me 
to the consideration of papers of the 
nature of those which have been laid 
before the Court. I have read the Hy- 
derabad Ihipcis, amt think that they 
involve, not only a question ol pound 
shillings, and pent e, but me as highly 
important as any ever presented hv 
this ( unit since the mineat liment of 
Warren Hastings. 1 k-el assured that 
1 .shall meet that courtesy which the 
Court never fails to exhibit towards 
individual* wlio«e motives are honest 
and purc.f/i) 1 do not -.tninl up in this 

(o) It is not without lelnctame, that 
wc have cnmmcUUd at such length on 
Captain M.iMield's speech. Dm poi- 
sonal feelings lowanls that Civ ntlem.iti 
have not the slightest tinge of ho-tililv ; 
our dispositions .tie, indeed, of the most 
opposite kind. But we owe a gteatei 
) vs poet to truth, than to the feelings of 
any individual; and we can s.qelv sav , 
t hat among the Innuli ciB vv how w ai m and 
loug-tiicd peisoual att.uliment we .lie 
pt oud to enjoy , theie is not one vvlio-e 
pnhlielv-e v piC'sed opinions we would 
not ;is leadily ceiisuie and dinoimee, it 
they appealed to us fallacious, perni- 
cious, and hostile to the iutnc'ts ol jus- 
tice and Until. 

(pi TJieie is a fallacy on the vnv 
flout of the spcakci’s .speech llovv c.im 
the Coiut pieteml to know who ate 
aeluited hv puic, and who by iminne 
motives ^ These can he known only to 
the speaket him-vlt when he begins; 
unless lie di.-closes them to otheis, oi 
leaves them to he intern'd lw subsequent 
conduct. The Coiut extends its tour- 
te.s\ generally to those only who advo- 
late its own views; and the motives of 


Court to ask you to follow my opinion*, 

I hnve considered with some attention 
— the best I could give — those Papers 
and I do not come here so much to 
discuss a party question between one 
person and another, as the principle* 
which are involved in the transactions, 
which the Papers detail. But before 
1 explain them, i have to entreat that 
the Couit will forgive me any errors, 
unintentional l am sure they will he, 
into which I may fall ; the Gentlemen 
oil the other side will, J know, have 
skill enough to detect them, and 1 feel 
that I am at their mercy. 

The gallant General, who made so 
pleasant a speech on a former day, 
said that nothing had been thrown out 
against Mr. Adam. I do not know 
whether 1 am correct in my recollec- 
tion, but 1 think 1 heard one of the 
gallant General's friends state, that 
if the ameudmctit should be carried 
he mcaut to impeach Mr. Adam. I 
wish that the non. Proprietor who 
made that statement were here to hear 
what 1 would say in answer to it. I 
think, that such attacks made against 
a man high in office, who copld not 
he attacked if he were standing on 
this floor, at least, not m that di- 
rect and unmeasured language which 
is unhappily too frequently indulged in 
this Couit* are extremely unfair. I 
remember a divine, who, wishing to 
show the progress of consciousness in 
the human mind, made use of the fol- 
lowing story : Two ftieiuls went into a 
room in which was u dead lion. At 
lit st, they stopped short, but finding 
that it was dead, they went up to it 
and raised its paws. Suddenly, they 
thought that it began to move, and 
they ran away' as if the devil was 
after them. r \ hi- story is, I think, pe- 
culiarly applicable to the subject I was 
alluding to. Mr. Adam and Sir C. 
Metcalle may he considered as dead 
lions; they have been attacked when 
they were not here to reply to their 
adversaues. (7) A charge has been 


these cannot he known to he more ho- 
nest or mote pare than those who oppose 
them. 

(>() Chivalrous Mr. Wasborotigh !— 
After the frank confession ot erttirc Ig- 
nouiiKV of India, And Indian affairs, with 
vv hicli his speech opens, it might seem 
umeasonable to complain of the speak- 
er’s not knowing what is known to all 
the world beside. But did Mr. Adam 
inner attack a fnan who was absent and 
nor able to defend himself? Alas! lie 
did more; he lust banished the. indivi- 
dual, so as to render it impossible for 
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made against Mr. Adam of a constant 

hut conscientious Opposition to Lord 
Hastings. (Ones of No.) Well, I 
will not say, conscientious opposition, 
if iliat will please the bon. Proprietors. 

I be" leave to read a passage from a 
1-ttrr addressed to Lord Hastings by 
Messrs. Adam, Fcudall, and Bayley, in 
.m^ver to one his Lordship had written 
them, containing some queries, the 
ubject of which was to ascertain whe- 
ther, in the opinion of those, gentle* 
men, ln> JjonLbip had ever discovered 
nnv inciinatiou to e\ ado the orders of 
I lie Court <d' directors, The passage 
m question is as follows : — 

4 Dec. 10, 1822. 

‘ We hiu c this day had the honour to 
iririvo voui Loidslup’s liter ol the 8th 
m-a , m w inch >ou lime been pleased to 
call upon us to declare, * ( whethei wc 
li.ncnei discoveicd in >on any inanairc- 
nu nt, or app.vent ineliu.itiou, to evade 
<ui older tiom the lion. Couit, which 
could, without distinct iujuiv to the 
lion. Comp lav’s semce, he fulfilled. 
Wlietlni, in case ot the iiistiuctions 
tiom the hmi Court, the most it tccon- 
ide.ible to existing cimiinstaiiocs, con- 
sequently the most emlui i.issine, we 

him non to lu-ai his at citations for 
m .n Iv a vtw altei they weie put toith • 
lie nt* vt stopptnl the mouths and pens ot 
.ill otliei im n fioni taking up the absent 
indn idual’s th tenee and lastly, lie eu- 
< 'dated his sl.uuleis as widely as pos- 
s ijde among oilici.il men in Kurland, 
without having the emuteny to let the 
accused net even a eopv ol the cluuges 
uiged against him Hue was tine In- 
dian maguanimUv. It is as if .Mi. Hume 
“hoiild denounce Mi. Adam in the Couit 
at flu* India House as a unset rant and a 
tiaitor; and then put down by toice, 
Mi 1* n’shtield, Mi. Wusboro ieh, and 
all othei men who attempted to defend 
die ab'cnt and licensed. What won't! 
the Knight ot [.a Maneba say to tins 5 
^u (liailcs Mete.ilte is seuitely behind 
' 11S "oithv compet'r. He too,’ atc;scs 
the whole Finn of Paimci and Co as 
u iuuuleut and impiiueipletl swindlci*, 
ni letteis to (iouunment which tln-v 
1 '"till nenhci >ee nor answer: and when 
they assist the Miuistu of the country 
!" sending a letter to tomplain ot this 
kunth Ke.sident, his i age is so exePed 
Hut lie ueier tests till he gets them 
uu'li' bankrupt^ in fortune, anti expels 
Do individuals he had slamlcied, Iiom 
,,KU home and count ly ! Yet these 
mm, bn so 0 tli, ate not to be spoken of, 
tlimigli the Court is full of letaiuers to 
Jpeak, ami “ JaniMtaries,*’ as Sir John 
yo'le most appropiiatel) called them, to 
uefenu any vote or measure iu their 
favour. 


have ever heard you remaik uoon the in- 
applicability of the orders with auy irre- 
verent levity? Whether, on the con- 
trary, we have not observed in you an 
invariable solicitude to warp the exi- 
gencies of the juncture as far as possible 
to the lion Couit's wishes, so as that 
the latter might he satisfied to the utmost 
extent safely practicable ?” To the two 
first of these questions we can have no 
hesitation iniep!>ing distinctly and une- 
quivocally iu the negative; while we 
can with no Ic«s 1 1 u th and sincerity de- 
claie, tint in cvciv instance which has 
come under uui oh'Civution, \our Lord- 
ship's conduct has been iuvaiiably go- 
\erned bv the principles stated in the hist 
question.’ 

1 would ask any impartial person, 
whether, in this answer to the question, 
put by Lord Hastings, there is any 
t'.ing like the shadow of personal, or 
even of political hostility. I will now 
lead an extract fiopi Mr. Adam's mi- 
nutes, cut lost il in a poll tn al despatch 
from Bengal, dated December 28, 1822. 

I dwell the longer on this pint of the 
subject, ht cause an hmi. Proprietor, 
who has been, not only attacked for 
defending Mr. Adam, but charged 
with being bis soluitor, lias not the 
opportunity of replying The passage 
in Mr. Adam's minute, to which I al- 
lude, is this — 

‘ 1 do not feel m> self called on to en- 
ter on a vindication of the pat t I have 
taken i it the recent discus.-ions regarding 
Hydciahad atf’aiis. 1 have deeply la- 
mented tlit‘ necessity of opposing myself 
to tin* vitws of the (iovtiiior-Lcticial, 
bat 1 .nil toiisnleil by the consciousness 
ot fiav ing pel formed an impel atne though 
painful dutv. The tusc will now la* 
liriiught I idly bcfmc the nut hoi ities at 
home, and 1 cnlcitain no apprelieuriou 
of the issue.' 

Mr. Atlam has likewise been accused 
of lnuvihtv to Mr. \V. Palmer, because 
lie did not tlnnk pioper to read docu- 
ments sent by that gentleman to the 
(Jov ernor-Leneral except, in his official 
capacity. Mr. Adam, in the same mi- 
nute hum wliieli I have just ie:ul, al- 
ludes t» this subject in the following 
maimer — 

‘ l acknowledge having declined to 
lead a pi bate lettei Iiom Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co , tendeied ti>i my per- 
1 u.sal iu strict confidence by ilic (Jovcinor- 
Ueneral, because 1 did not widi to ac- 
quiic, in a inannei which precluded me 
iiom making ii'C of a knowledge ofpar- 
taulai.s which might emhurass my 
judgment on public question* likely to 
arise between Government and that 
llou a c.’ 
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At) hon. Proprietor, whom I am sure 
we all heard with pleasure, left ati im- 
pression on the. Court from what lie 
said, that Sir C, Metcalfe had arrived 
at his present rank in connexion with 
this business. (No.) Well, then, 1 
misunderstood the hon. Gentleman ; I 
am speaking in the presence of a late 
member of the Bengal Council. (Mr. 
Stuart.) A charge of inconsistency 
has been brought against that gentle- 
man, because, as it was said, lie had given 
a different character ol Chundoo Lull 
at different periods; and quotations 
were read from his minutes in support 
of that charge, in undertaking the 
defence of Mr. Stuart, 1 am doing that 
which his modesty alone prevented him 
froindoiu^. lie seemed to feel that 
he stood in the situation of a gentle- 
man asking you for your approbation, 
and it is always painful for a modest 
man to be placed in such a situa- 
tion. (/•) 

Mr. S i uar i .—1 beg to state also that 
my indisposition was extreme on that 
day. 1 hope on some future day to 
have an opportunity of addressing the 
Court again, and of speaking to more 
purpose. 

Mr. Wasbohouoii. — It lias been at- 
tempted to be shown that Mr. Stuart 
had given contradictory characters ol 
Chundoo Loll ; hut it wus satisfactorily 
explained, that what were supposed to 
be Mr. Stuart’s own opinions, were, in 
fact, those of the Resident at Hydera- 
bad, which he had cpioted. I cannot 
conceive upon what grounds it is, that 
Mr. Stuart has been accused of any 
thing like an unfair or vexatious oppo- 
sition to the views of the Murquis of 
Uastiugs. I thiuk his whole conduct 
has been of the most upright and ho- 
nourable character. In his minute ol 
the lGtli Nov. 18)11, after describing 
the situation in which the Nizam's 
territories had been placed by the influ- 
ence of the House of Palmer aud Co., I 
find the following passage: — 

* 1 had, indeed, indulged in more pro- 
pitious anticipations. 1 had diet idled 


(/•) Mr. Wasbornugh nuM lie of some 
othe r school ; for this doctrine could 
never have been learnt fiom the practice 
of the Court he was nddtessing. The 
very Chairman himself (one of the most 
modest and honourable of men) finds 
the situation alluded to so fart mm pain- 
ful, that he takes every possible occasion 
to throw himself on the meicy ot the 
Court, for the very purpose of asking 
their approbation ; and never fail*, of 
course, to rcceiv c it, 


the hope that, by a more equable and 
benign exertion of our influence, wc 
might extend the blessings of order aud 
justice to the whole country: that vy C 
might thus redeem the Biitisn Govern- 
ment fiom the odium of tolerating, in 
dominions where our power and influ- 
ence are confessedly uncontrollable, a ils 
of maladministration, which l;beli<*v o to 
be as gieat as any that prevailed in the 
worst of the Native Governments, which 
it is the boast ot our policy to have cor- 
rected. 

* 1 am very sensible of the difficulty of 
such refoims, when they are to be 
accomplished by the mere exeition ot 
influence , and l am uot over-credulous 
to the sudden auielioiatioii.s often as- 
ciilicd to that species of interposition 
but 1 fear that in the Nizam’s dominions 
the evil is too uigcnt to admit of choice. 
The Reside nt at a foi mer period has dc- 
chued, that, the utter ruin of the country 
can he averted only by the direct assump- 
tion of it ; and if we arc not prepared to 
ic.MMt to that extremity, the attempt to 
conect the most piomiuont abuses by 
the exertion ot om influence, seems to 
lie the only piacticahle alternative.* 

In another of Mr. Stuart’s minutes, 
dated 10th June 18*20, after alluding to 
a letter from the Resident at Hydera- 
bad, conveying the proposition that 
the Government should sanction the 
sixty-lac loan, he makes use of the 
following language • — 

‘ The papers submitted by the Rod* 
dent afliud no information with respect 
to the rate of interest or other advan- 
tages stipulated by the House, so as to 
enable this Government to judge how 
far the anangement maybe an econo- 
mical and beneficial one for the Nizam’s 
Government. 

‘ In my minute of the 1 0th of Novem- 
ber last, i mu ded on the proceedings of 
the ht ot January 1820 billowing, I ad- 
vanced objections against this Govern- 
ment sanctioning a foinier pccuuiaiy 
anangement between the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment and the House of Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., upon the ground 
of the same defect of information which 
I have rental hed on the present occasion. 
The Moaid will infer, that I must enter- 
tain objections to the present proposition 
equal 1\ insurmountable. My objections, 
indeed, have acquiied increased fojee 
from the great and- apparently grow mg 
extension of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co.’s pecuniary concerns with his High- 
ness' Government. 

I ask whether this can be called an 
irregular opposition ? If, as has been 
insinuated, Mr. Stuart’s object had 
been merely to thwart the Marquis of 
Hustings, it would have been sufficient 

lor him from his seat in Council to have 
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given a vote against the propo&ition, 
without, as he did, stating his grounds 
for opposing it. It was, doubtless, an 
important question. Mr. Stuart had 
felt it to be so, and was anxious to re- 
<ord Ids opinion on the subject. When 
a difference of opinion prevails, and 
one of the parties gives a reason for 
that difference, it cannot he considered 
otherwise than as a constitutional op- 
position, out of which great beuciit 
always arises. 

With due submission to another hon. 
Proprietor, (Sir C. Forbes,) who on 
Inday spoke last but one in the de- 
bate, I beg leave to offer an obser- 
vation or two. It would he presump, 
toons iii me to enter into an arguincut 
<>u the question of the rate of interest 
with a gentleinau of his experience in 
matteis of that kind \ but I beg to sub- 
mit one question which arises out of 
liii own statement. The hon. Baronet, 
in endeavouring to show that the sixty - 
lac loan was not a good and beneficial 
transaction for the House of Palmer 
ami Co., produced a paper, and said, 
“ 1 will show von where thirty-four 
per cent, was gamed in a transaction 
at Bombay.” Hut how did he make it 
out ? Hy adding to the profits eight per 
cent which arose from the difference 
ol exchange. Thut is not exactly in- 
terest. [If ear.) I may be wrong, but 
that is my opinion. If you take eight 
•roin tlnrty-four, tweuty-six is left, 
which 1 say was the real amount of 
interest, (s) Hut there' is likewise 
tins difference between the transaction 
alluded to by the bon. Baronet, and 
that iu which the House of Palmer en- 
gaged, that the tormer was not a loan, 
as the latter was intended to lie. It 
was merely a purchase of money , made 
bv the (Government of Hombav. The 
(Government said, “ We want so much 


/♦) Mr. Wasboiongh lias some skill in 
authmotie, no doubt, because it is not 
every man who can subtract B fiom HI, 
•uni hud the true lemamder. Hut still, 
cun Aw jiowers have their limit, tor he 
lias deal I y not discovered that 2(> was 
1,101 c than 24 ; though men vv ho could 
not pci torn the mine diliicult opci.ition 
above mentioned, would easily detei mine 
t,ll< . Hw object of Sir Charles Foibes 
"as to show that the Company it>elf liad 
Pwia a Imqer inteiest than that which 
tl vi com pl a h u ‘d of as exoibitant in 
inc . ; he had paid twenty-four : 
atnl hy Mr. Wasborougit’s nice and ac- 
curate calculation, the Company paid 
twenty-six. Sir Charles’ position is 
herefore, as well proved as if the latter 
rate were thirty-*^ 


money, and we will pay eo much foi 
it." (4 laugh,) I believe I «m cor* 
rect. (f) Government gave bills for 
the money, which were tangible secu- 
rities. It should also bo recollected, 
that this was a transaction for one year 
only. If, indeed, it had extended over 
a series of years, the rate of interest 
always continuing the same, then. 
Indeed, it would have been a fair ob- 
ject of comparison. 1 do not thiuk it 
fair, however, to select a transaction 
which continued for only one year, and 
was entered into under circumstances 
of immediate exigency, —when i be- 
lieve a hostile power was advancing on 
Bombay, aud it was likely to lie taken, 
—and apply it as the hon. Baronet has 
done. 1 think that the lion. Baronet 
said that he would not have liked to 
enter into such a transaction as that in 
which the House of Palmer and Co, 
bad engaged ; that it was not a bene- 
ficial one, and indeed that it was any 
tiling but that. In reicrcuce to this 
point, 1 may beg leave to observe, that 
hHorc Sir William Rumbold entered 
into the partnership, he wrote to his. 
friend, Mr. l)e Fries, at Madras, ask- 
ing his opinion of the proposed specu- 
lation ; to which Mr. De Fries replied 
in the following terms 

* My DE4R Sir-— I was favoured, 
four days ago, with your letter of the 
(ith ultimo. 1 shall with pleasure Ini- 
pait to you »ny fiank and sincere 
sentiments on the subject of your com- 
munication, and with |>orfcct unreserv- 
edne.ss, on the same condition that you 
required it of me, namely, that whatever 
1 may say on the subject, it is to be con- 


(/) 'flic diffidence of this speaker Is 
instructive, lie is a true example of 
the extent to which scepticism may be 
canied. A difference of exchange, lie' 
.-ays, is not interest : he may lie wrong ; 
hut that is his opinion. Admirable mo- 
desty ! Neither, pci haps, is a htmutm* 
teicxt, stiictly considered, but the eight- 
lac bonus on the Hydciabad Joan, has 
been always m> eoiisitlcicd. Again : his 
notions oi buying money by hills h so 
new even to himself, that lie is not mute 
sme of its accuracy. He believes lie is 
eorieet; but he is evidently afraid to 
assume it as certain. Hie Bombay Go- 
vernment. gave twenty-six per cent, in- 
teiest, and good bills for the principal, 
which was a tangible security : the Hy- 
derabad (Government gave eighteen per 
cent, on tuukahs for the intercut and prin- 
cipal, with a puunlse of a bonus, which 
was t never realized ! Mi. Wasborongh 
thinks tin* former a less advantageous 
lxirgaiu than the latter ; such is his pro* 
ficicney in aiithinetic 
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sjdcred entirely confidential, and intend- 
ed only for your own private information 
and guidance. 

4 Tliere could be no doubt of Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co. cariyiug on a bene- 
ficial trade at Hydeiabad, and 1 believe, 
as far as tbu nature of it will admit, the 
risk not great, computed to many other 
branches of trade. 1 hate had several 
opportunities, from my intercom »e and 
transactions with a gentleman of ic- 
spcctability and fmtnne who had been 
long i evident at Hydeiabad, to obtain a 
knowledge of the commeiee of that citv, 
and my candid opinion i-, that it you can 
be admitted into the Home ot William 
Palmer and Co., and allowed at the same 
time to keep and icmaiu at t jlcutta in 
yum 1 present employ, yon -hoidd In all 
means accept Mr. Join! Palmei’s ollei ; 
in which case I should advise you, in 
order to tender the concern beneficial to 
you, you ought to advance a capital of 
two to three laes of mpec% foi ft out my 
knowledge ot the tiansaetions of that 
House at Hyderabad, it will icquuc your 
carrying that sum into the Finn, to make 
it an object ot advantage to you.' (t/j 
A proposition has been advanced, 
that tills question should be compro- 
mised hy the Court’s ugienng to an- 
other amendment. 'I lie bon. Pmpi iclor 
opposite, (Mr. Dixon,) who on the pie- 
sent occasion has deserted this side of 
the House, was the first M throw nut a 
hint ot this kind. The lion. Proprietor 
compared the original motion and the 
amendmeut to the Duke, ot Htidgcwa- 
tei’s canal and the river Irwcl), which 
ran side by side to a certain point, ami 
then diverged. 1 will carry the simile 
further:— Jf the canal should lie too 
full, the superabundant waters will run 
into the rivef, which Will then overflow 
the country. 

Mr. Dixon. — It is the river which 
feeds the CAnal, and not the cuual the 
river. ( IjttiighUi .) 

Mr. WasIioroi’oii.— I leel I have 
committed a mistake, hut 1 will get 
out of it. Thehou. Proprietoi *ajs that 
the river feeds ihc canal. (Omxftnn ) 
1 am coming to the question. Whether 
the canal overflows the river, or the 
liver the canal, in either vase the con- 
sequences will be the same. 1 think 
that whether the ouginal queWtou or 

(u) This letter has no tefetenev wh.u- 
cicr to tlic loan in question, nor to auv 
other loan ; hut to apiotit to lu* made 
on transactions of commeue and tiadc. 
Mi. \\ ashonmgh ciihei did not uad, or 
could not have understood the meaning 
of the document produced by him as 
proof of a fact to which it has not even 
the most di-tant allusion 1 


the motion be carried, in either cate 
no reflection will be cast on the Mar- 
quis of Hastings ; and 1 think 1 can 
show grouuds for that opinion. Thank* 
were voted to his Lordship by the 
Court of Directors on the 18th May 
1820, and by the Court of Proprietors 
on the 20th Afay 1822. 

The Chairman.— I beg to inform the 
hon. Proprietor that both the votes 
took place in 1822. 

Mr. Wasuokoi gii.— That makes the 
better for my argument. The first 
condemnatoiy despatch addressed to 
his Lordship by the Court of Directors, 
was written on the 4th May 1820, 
which was two years before they voted 
him their thauks. Then what deduc- 
tion do 1 draw from this ? Why, that 
the transaction to which the despatches 
refer, was considered by the Court’ of 
Directors as an insulated affair stand- 
ing out ol ihe general course of his 
Lordship’s administration, upon which 
they had bestowed their praise. The 
vote of thanks having passed, the 
transactions at Hyderabad cannot be 
brought forward as matter of accusa- 
tion against Ins Lordship. But though 
it was not proposed to found any charge 
against the Marquis oi Hastings with 
respect to these transaciious, they 
suicly might be alleged, as a proof 
that his Lordship had nut, in every 
paitieular ot lus administration, been 
guided by that sound policy which 
characterized it as a whole. If we 
shall lay down the position that, be- 
cause a man's conduct is meritorious 
genet ally, he should not be censured 
upon any paiuenlar poiut, this Court, 
and the Court ot Directors, would be 
deprived of the power of duly appre- 
( latmg the acts of their servants ; and 
the rewards which were bestowed with- 
out discrimination were not those which 
an honouiable m.ui would be desirous 
to receive, (f/ror.) 

1 will consider the transactions to 
which the despatches refer, and make 
a few observations upon them. The 
first transaction is the establishment of 
the Home. Mr. W. Palmer goes to 
Bengal to obtain leave to form ircom- 
inercial establishment at Hyderabad, 
tor the purpose, as be atated, of carry- 
ing on hanking business, and to en- 
gage in the put chase of limber in the 
forests of the Cod a very for ship-build- 
ing. These objects appeared on the 
face of them to be very proper, and 
the Government granted the license; 
and the Court of Directors, upon beiug 
informed of what had been done, sanc- 
tioned it with their approbation. Two 
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years afterwards they apply to the Go- 
vernment, and for what? To be ab- 
solved from the consequences of their 
arong-doing ‘' or tw0 years. During 
the two \ ears the House had been esta- 
blished, tliby had not only been lending 
money to a Native Prince, in contra- 
ction of a positive act of Parliament ; 
but had also been taking a higher rate 
of interest than was allowed by law. (*>) 
The question of interest has been a 
great deal agitated. I do not know 
whether it be customary to take such 
a high rate of interest in India, but l 
do not think it very proper. Jn con- 
sequence of a variety of transactions 
with Native Princes, which led to dis- 
astrous consequences, an act of Par- 
liament was passed, by which the 
amount of interest to be taken was 
restricted to 12 per cent. Prov isions of 
that act were subsequently made to ex- 
tend to the provinces, without, how- 
ever, dissolving the bargains which 
had been contracted previous to its 
enactment. 1 will here allude to a 
point which has not yet, I believe, 
been touched upon in the couise of 
tins debate. The law of India is very 
partu nlar with respect to the mode of 
obtaining redress against partu s who 
eugage in illegal tiausactums of this 
nature. If Mr. W. Palmer had been 
horn m wedlock, the law might have 
something like a hold on him; but if 
not, he and the whole of his partners 
uuild set the law tit India at defiance. 
1 do not make the asset turn fiom any 
knowledge of my own. If I am wrong, 
1 am misled by what is contained m 
dns hook. The case was submitted to 
Mr. Fergusson, the Advocate-General, 
and his opinion is contained in the fol- 
lowing letter . 

Io Iii’.ojujr Svvisrov, Esq., Secretary 
to the Govci nineiit. 

Sir—.]. j„ n . v \) to jour letter of the 
• { d iiiNt., | hau* the honour to state, foi 
the pm pose of being submitted to the 
night Honourable the Governor-General 
m ( ouiicii, that British-lxmi subjects 
ofleudiiig ugaiu«t the provision of the 
Act 47th Geo. HI., cap. I *2, sec. 2H, al- 
though the offence be committed out of 
the Company's territories, mal by per- 
M'lis lesidiug out of those tonitories, 


In this they had the example of 
the tompanv to justify them, as wd I as 
"'l' ’"'I'ersal practice of all India. Be- 
which, it is still matter ot doubt 
" liethcr an> rate of interest, he it evei 
high, is cimirm to law in India 
nevojui the limits of the Company’s ter- 
ritories. , 1 


may be prosecuted in his Majesty’s 
Courts in India, when they can be made 
amenable to the process of such Courts. 
There might, of course, he difficulties iu 
procuring the attendance of witu esses to 
prove the offence, our Courts having no 
power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses residing in a foreign territory. 

2. I am of opinion, that the misde- 
meanour in Question, namely, lending 
money, ami talcing a higher rate of inte- 
rest than twelve per cent, per annum, 
whether to individuals or to Native 
Piinces, cannot be consideied an offence 
of that heinous description, which, ac- 
cording to the usages of Km ope, or the 
general principles of public law, would 
justify the British Government in apply- 
ing to the Government of the foreign 
state in which the offence had been 
eonimitted, to seize and surrender up 
the offender s, 

3. The terms, u subjects of his Ma- 
es ty in the East- Indies,” ns construed 
>v the Supreme Cotut, are held to in- 
clude, not only his Majesty’s European 
subjects, but all persons, sons of British 
fathers, hoi u in wedlock in t he East- 
Imlie.s, without tegaid to the desciiption 
in eoiuitij ot 1 he* mother; but persons 
hot n out ot wedlock, although the sous 
of BiitisJi fathers, audhotu within the 
Compum’s tenitoiies, have been held 
not to he included within the terms 
“ Biitish subjects,” or “ subjects of his 
Majesty," which aie used imliflirently 
throughout the Acts of Pailiament. 

4. With icsptrt to the liability of 
couutrv-horn p.utneis of a mercantile or 
banking-house to piinislumrit, tor coil - 
tiau*nmg the statutes referred to. and 
on which the law authoiitics at lioino 
appear to be doubtful, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that persons of that desciiption 
ate not liable to prosecution or punish- 
ment for am such Acts. 

I have, Ac. 

f Signed ) K. C. Kuuot «,so\, 

Advoeate-General. 
l ; ort- William, Oct. Id, IHZk 

fn the course* of the investigation of 
these transactions, Mr. Palmer set Up 
this plea lie said, “ I am a subject 
of the* Niaam, and you cannot touch 
me* ” 1 am borne out in stating the 

fact, bv a paragraph in a letter from 
the Resident at Hyderabad, tube found 
in page 2 Id of the Papers, which is as 
follows • — 

* I understand from good authority, 
that Mr W. Palmer, in forwarding the 
Ministers lotteis, pretended that he* did 
so as a snitjcct of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, bound to attend to its whites. 
This plea win disingenuous, and might 
be termed ungiateful, ns throwing off, 
for an unworthy pnrpo-e, the sovereignty 
of the British Government, to w hich lie 
owes even thing. ’ 
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I think that extract establishes my 
assertion. I maintain, therefore, that 
Veith respect to this and other circum- 
stances, there has been much chica- 
nery on the part of the House of Palmer 
and (Jo. The Government was not 
cognizant of the peculiar situation in 
which he was placed by the laws of 
India. Mr. Palmer argued thus : “ 1 
will obtain the support of British influ- 
ence in our transactions with Native 
Princes, but when the day of reckon- 
ing shall cotne, 1 can be the scape- 
goat for the House; I will set the Bri- 
tish Government at defiance; I was 
not born in wedlock; 1 nm a subject 
of the Nizam, and let them touch me 
if they dare.” When we come to the 
consideration of the sixty-lac loan, 1 
must confess that there are some cir- 
cumstances connected with that tran- 
saction, which do appear to me capable 
of being brought to bear upon this im- 
portant question. 1 do not know whe- 
ther or not 1 am entitled to quote from 
a book, which professes to be a sum- 
mary of the Marquis of Hastings's ad- 
ministration in India. {Cries of Hear.) 

If I am so entitled I will. But before 
1 do that, I will read an extract from 
one of bis Lordship's minutes. We all 
know the connexion which subsisted 
between his Lordship and Sir W. Hum- 
bold, and l think he was right in en- 
deavouring to do bun all the benefit 
that he could fairly do; hut when it 
became a question between his private 
inclination to do good, and his public 
duty to be performed, l think he should 
have shown more firmness. If 1 were 
to sum up his character in a few words, 

I think those used with reference to 
Cliundoo Loll in these Papers would he 
very pat if applied to Ins Lordship, 
viz. “ that his private \irtues were the 
worst part of Ins character.” The in- 
terpretation which I put upon that 
phrase is this: That lie knew what 
wan right to he done, hut had not cou- 
rage to do it; that he was in fact too 
good-tempered and obliging in follow mg 
the wishes of others. Here is a minute 
in his Lordship’s own handwriting, in 
which he states that he cannot do Ins 
duty as Governor-General — and whv? 
Because of his connexion with hir W. 
Rumbold. In one of his Lord-hip's 
minutes, dated 1 7 th June, 1820, is the 
following passage : — 

* That the loan must be advantageous 
to the House of \\\ Palmer and Go., can- 
uot be questionable, as otherwise they 
would have no inducement to listen to 
the applications of the Minister. A per- 
son, ip whop l take a scry lively con- 
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cent, from his having married a trtinl of 
mine, brought up nearly* as if she had 
been iny daughter, is a partner in that 
House. The degree in which his intr- 
rest is engaged in the proposed transac- 
tion, might, without my being conscious 
of the bias, warp my judgment. 1 shall, 
therefore, forbear taking part in the de- 
cision of Council ; but it is iucumbeaton 
me to define some inadvertencies which 
must attend it.’ 

Had his Lordship stopped there- 
had he withdrawn from the Council, 
and taken no share in the proceeding 
from the amiable motive which he 
stated, be would have been free from 
all imputation; but he was greatly to 
blame in afterwards abandoning his 
resolution and returning to the Coun- 
cil. The account which his Lordship 
gives of the motives which induced 
him to adopt the latter course of pro- 
ceeding, appears to me to be, not so 
much a defence of au art which he 
thought right, ax the best excuse that 
could be made for an act which he 
knew to be wrong. 1 find this Recount 
at the conclusion of his Lordship's mi- 
nute of the 14th July 1820, in the fol- 
lowing words i- 1 - 

‘ A* the matter now stands, I am in a 
dilemma Hither I must abandon the 
pi ineiple which 1 at the outset adopted, 
of non -interim cure, or I must leave Ra- 
jah Cliundoo Loll to feel ldmself deserted 
in the first hazardous step taken by him, 
through coinplianee with the instigation 
of this Government, His now forbear- 
ing to catn into effect those reductions 
which he had announced, would lie a 
tiiumph to his powerful adversaiies of 
Midi mischievous consequence, that I 
should be hopeless of bringing about any 
relm in in the Nizam’* auniinistiation, 
unless by measures, on out pait, beating 
an odious cImi acter of violence. I can- 
not hesitate in my choice. I mustie- 
n act my profeiMon, acknowledging that 
I w r as wiong, In over letting a personal 
conoid nation induce me to withdraw 
myself from any part of my public duty.’ 

I take this to he an evidence that his 
Lordship sacrificed his public duty on 
that occasion. The sixtv-lac loan was 
negotiated at Calcutta m 1820. I do 
not recollect on what day the requisi- 
tion was made, hut an interval of thirty 
days took place between the requisi- 
tion, and the granting of the loan. If 
n messenger had beou employed in the 
interval to go between Calcutta and 
Hyderabad, no communication could 
have taken place. The opinion of the 
Advocate-General was taken on the 
question of lending the money outof the 
treasury, and lie decided against the le- 
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.ralitv of it. The question then is, what 
wa*. the situation of the mouey-murket 
„l ( akuttu at the time ? The Marquis 
of llastiugs, in lii9 ‘ Summary,’ states, 
that on the 13th April 1821, only a 
\car alter the loan was contracted, the 
cash in the Company’s treasury ex- 
iled all its debts. In 1814, a loan 
*as contracted for the Government at 
tin* rate of ten per cent., and another 
at six per cent. I have a right to as- 
sume that the Company’s pecuniary 
affairs went on improving from that 
period up to 1821. The Nepaul war, l 
admit, was the source of great ex- 
pense, and here 1 also admit the great 
and eminent qualities which the noble 
Marquis displayed, not only with re- 
•.pect to that transaction, but through- 
out his whole administration, for 
which he is fairly entitled to every 
ciedit. But to come back to this loan 
transaction. — If a simple mau, like 
mv-elf, were to ask the hon. Baronet 
(Mr ( . Forbes) to lend me sixty- lacs 
ot ill pees, and if be were to consent to 
do so, would l not look at the money- 
market, and see that the terms were 
not exorbitant. In my opinion, it would 
have been wise in the Governor-Gene- 
ral to have lent money from the trea- 
-ni \ to relieve the Nr/.am from hit 
dillnulties. In eases of emergency, 
and where the interests of the empire 
wire concerned, the Governor-General 
had a a irte-blandie to supersede any 
Ait ot Parliament. The lclvef of the 
Ni/nni was a laudable object, and one 
winch concerned the interest ot the 
< ompuny ; and, therefore, he would 
have been justified in lending money 
from the treasury at not nearly so high 
a rate ol interest as that which the 
.Ni/uiii paid to the House of Palmer 
ami ( o. .r) This loan is a very com- 
plicated transaction. If a merchant 
goes upon ’Change here lor a loan, he 
pavs more or less, accoiding to the va- 
lue of the security which he can give. 
I he transaction is an open one. But 
here, Messrs. Palmer and Co. are to 
advance sixty rupees. (“ Surly loci of 
hi fee*.”) tjh ! six tv lacs i-> it ? That 


|,,,M This is curious logic, indeed. H 
cau.«e in a case of imminent damji.u 
me state, a Governor Geneial may di 
'('card an Act of Parliament on his o\ 
|v '•immobility; thcrefote, s,qs Mr. \Vf 
••oroneh, he may do so when the i 
it RvM^ot the Company are eonccriu 
Jiio-e who urge, as a charge agaii 
Palmer and Co., that they have disi 
canted an Act of Parliament, now iiupti 
•nine to the Governor-Genet al, U‘cau 
he did not do so, 


shows my ignorance.(y) (A Utngk.) 
They ask permission to do this from 
the Government, and the Government 
naturally asks what they were to get 
by the transaction, to which they reply 
that they would not tell.{«) If a man 
wanted to raise money on an estate in 
Wales, or on houses in London, would 
not the amount of interest be the first 
point to be decided, and then the deeds 
and conveyances would be submitted 
to lawyers, and if the security were 
found to be good, the money would be 
lent ? But, in the loan to the Nizam, 
the amount of profit was kept a se- 
cret, as well as the time it was to lie 
paid off. The late Resident at Hyde- 
rabad, Mr. Russell, in the course of 
his powerful, able, and I will say, ele- 
gant speech, said that it was to lie paid 
olf in twelve years 4 

Mr. Russian.— I beg pardon for in- 
terrupting the hon. Proprietor, but I 
am not aware of having ever said so. 
I do not recollect it, and I apprehend 
that 1 could not, because it ib not the 
fact. 

Mr. WvsBonoic.il. — 1 beg pardon 
for having misunderstood the hon. Pro- 
prietor • I thought be bad said so. I 
think the manner in which the license 
to raise the money was granted, is ex- 
tremely loose nml indefinite. 1 feel 
bound, however, to state, that what- 
ever may have been the unfairness 
subsequently to the granting of the 
license, I think nothing is more evi- 
dent than that at the time his Lordship 
sanctioned the sixty-lac loan, however 
wrong he might he in judgment, he 
was actuated by the best motives. 
Whether his Lordship was imposed 011 
1 cannot say ; hut certainly his motives 
appear to have been correct. Hu states 
that the license was to he granted for 
the purpose oi relieving the Nizam’s 
necessities. That was a good object. 
It certainly appears from this blue 
book, that there had been previous pc- 


O) Nothing more wax wanting to do 
this than had bcnii said before; but Mr. 
Wa*l)oinugli lias, at least, the virtue of 
bank ness. 

iij The) never were asked the pre- 
cise terms, nor did they ever lefuge to 
name them. It was the ignorance of 
tin* Bengal Government and their Ac- 
countant -General that led to all the mis- 
conception* on this. subject. Kvei ) house 
of buriness in Calcutta knew the rale of 
interest paid and received by them, as 
well as hy the Natives, at Hyderabadand 
other cities of the Interior of India. The 
nuinliers of the Government alone were 
ignorant of these notorious facts. 
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cutiiary transactions between the House the loan, in which I think his Lo, 
of Palmer and Co. and the Nizam, and ship s good nature was greatly i mpo6 
thatoneof the objects of the loan was to upon. (A laugh.) J think 1 am doi, 
payoff some unbalanced accounts. I f that great justice to the Marquis in putti, 
fact had been known to his Lordship, the transaction on the best possifc 
it mi^ht have excited his suspicion, footing for him. I am not desirous 
but if was not ; and the objects for detracting from the merit of the M a 
which the loan was stated to he raised, qnis of Hastings, and I think /hath 
appeared proper. It appear » from Sir stati.c ought to stand in a niche of tin 
William li uni hold's own confession, room. His Lordship certainly had thi 
in his letter to the Chairman, that the good fortune to be seconded not only 
debt due to the House was twenty- five by the best civil servants, hut by the 
lacs of rupees ; and he says : “ This, best military officers that this country 
therefore, was the sum doc by the ever produced ; but he is entitled toall 
Minister to t lie House when the opera- the credit of the successful transauioiis 
tion oft he loan began, and not a sin- which took place under his adinimstra- 


g/e rupee was unsanrtioned balance/’ 
When the amount of bonus was like- 
wise deducted, there remained only 
twenty-six lacs of rupees to be paid to 
the Nizam. With respect to the in- 
terest, there appears to have been 
something like deception practised. In 
making up the accounts, the first item 
after the balance is the credit which 
the House gives themselves fora bonus 
of eight lacs of rupees. (Cries- of Xo, 
no.) I should he sorry to state any 
thing which is not borne out by facts. 

1 refer to page tifil, where the following 
item is to he found : 

“ To Rajah Clmndoo boll, compensa- 
tion on loan and premium on interest 
reduced, Us. 800,0(10.” 

Mr. Rin.sf.ii —l beg leave to stale 
that the House debit, and do not credit 
themselves with that sum. It is on the 
debtor side of the at « omit. 

Mr. Wasboiiou.ii — They debit him 
with it, and credit themselves. 1 oiler, 
with great deference to the Court, all 
my observations on these Papers, and 
I would not think of setting up my 
opinion against that ol a (lenileman 
whose iirlormaiion and experience in 
these matters is so extensive. («) l think 
the Company exhibited a gi eat deal of 
-shuffling about the interest; and I 
think that when the House wished to 
set themselves up us the reducers of 
the rate of interest in Index, these cir- 
cumstances take from them all credit 
on that score. (Mr. Kumtmd asked, 
what circumstances- ’) l will read 
another short exti act from In*, Lord- 
ship's defence of his administration, 
which bears upon this transaction ot 

(a) This is abandoning all the points 
in contention. Mr. Russell h.ulalie.uly 
given his opinions on the othci side; 
and if Mr Wasboiongh wpuld notientuie 
to set up his opinions against them, ten 
what purpose was lie speaking but to 
waste the time of the Omit ? 


lion : for if he had good machines, he 
was entitled to praise for puttingtliem 
in motion. ( Ife'ir , hear.) The noble 
Marquis, in his “Summary,” says, 
that in his passage up the Ganges he 
was met by Saadut-Ali, the Sovereign 
(hide, who pressed him to take eight 
lacs of rupees a-, a gift, which Ins 
Lord, hip refused, but accepted them 
as a loan. I am not called upon to 
give an opinion as to whether it was 
judicious or not lor a Governor-General 
to contract a loan with a Native Prince. 

1 will leave that question to be decided 
by ju rsons who have better opportuni- 
ties of judging of the policy ol the mea- 
sure. His Lordship tin (her states, that 
eight lacs more were added to the loan, 
and the rate of iutcre -t paid was siv 
percent. When we find the Governor- 
General, about to enter on a war, 
could borrow money at six per cent , 1 
am entitled to say, that the credit of 
the Bengal Government was such as 
to enable it to borrow money at the 
same rate in time of peace, and at that 
rate they might have lent money to 
the Nizam. 

Sir ( . 1’ouBr.s.— That was a volun- 
tary loan. 

Sir. \\ AsnoKouf.il. — True, It was a 
voluntary loan ; but I cannot imagine 
that that circumstance would make 
stub an important difference in the 
vate of interest. The rate of interest 
depends on the credit of the person 
borrowing. The lion. Bart., 1 have no 
doubt, would get money at two and a 
half per cent., whilst 1 should have to 
pay ten for it. 1 he question of iuterest, 
1 say , depends entirely on the security 
given. \b) (iMVghler ) IseethatGeu- 
tlemen are getting at me that way, hut 


(A) Here is an admission of all that is 
asked ; for this .simple fact must at la*t 
settle the whole question about exoi bi- 
tan t intciest, though it should be de- 
bated for veins. 
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1 do not care. (A laugh.) A Gentleman 
who ought tube much better acquainted 
with those subjects than I, «avs, that 
| i„ on ev is worth whatever it will bring. 
M) principle is, that if any benefit was 
t 0 be obta'ned, it should be by the 
bor/oner, ami n«»t by the person who 
ha* the money lying* idle in his 
pocket (VO Hut in the case of this 
Joan there was no competition , and, 
therefore, Messrs. J\i/mor and Co. 
were enabled to moke their own terms. 
Was not, that sufficient t » make a 
great difference in the rate of interest 3 
It I were to got the romph tc control 
of the money-market hero, / could 
make what terms l pleased ; and that 
tins wa, the case with respect to 
Messrs Palmer, is elcariy proved hy an 
extract from the Marquis ui Hasting*’ 
icttoi to Sir William Riunhold : 


l say, that that passage justifies mv 
remarks. 1 ask you, as merchants o’f 
London, whether this was a fair use of 
Ins Lordship’s authority ? He here 
said to a person connected with him 
by marriage, that he would do so and 
so; that he would give (lie House the 
weight and sanction of his name, in 
older t> enable him to speculate (e) 
if is Lordship knew that the House, at 
the time the\ Jook .Sir IV. Humbold 
into partnership, reckoned upon his 
iutluence wttii the (iui eriior-GenernJ ; 
and this he calls “a fair and honest 
calc uhtiou .” 

It is not necessary. Sir, for me to 
aigue on the question of corruption . 
All I will now contend for is, that the 
noble Marquis has been imposed upon 
by representations of the necessities of 
the Ni/aiu’s Government; and, were 


‘ Mr tu.\u Sik U'n maw —The account 
x mi ii.oe mw-ii of the Mouse ot Palmei 
.uut ( i). at llvdi iah.ul, i> vci } favoniafilc, 
and ent.mdv the detail* jiMifv join iu- 
, liii.ttioii toi" going to tluit city , m older 
ni'peet the hook'*. I enclose you a 
Irttu to the Hesident, touched in teinis 
wlurh will ensure to you his attentions 
mii'I iuo*t eat nest good offices. 1 lie 
(Mifnei* spec ul.ite, that ton being one »t 
tin Knm will intue't me m the w'eltaic 
oi the llmcc, to a degiee winch ma\ he 
iii itc i ull\ hem Ik lal to them . it is a tail* 
a"d houc't e.deulatioii. The amount of 
.i Wantage which the countenance oi Gu- 
\i i ament max bestow must he umeitain, 
a* 1 appn lieiid it would flow pi me in illy 
nom tin* opinion the Natives would en 
i ft lam ol the i C'peet likely to he paid In 
tin 1 1 own Government to an estahlish- 


I disposed, i might show that the par- 
ties who made this representation were 
anxious to effect the contract for the 
loan, in order to pay themselves their 
former balances K J') The noble Mar- 
quis gave his assent to the proceedings 
— 1 do not say that he was aware of the 
full intentions ot the parties to the 
loan, — but he did give his sanction to 
the House of Palmer and Co. to enter 
into transactions which ought never to 
have had existence. Was this, I will 
ask, such conduct as befitted the 
Guxeriioi-Geueial of India? That is 
the question which ought to be con- 
sulcied by the Court. Another point 
which ha* made a great impression on 
inv mind, is, that Sir W. Rumbold, 
Inning mariied the ward of the noble 


ii'ent known to stand well hi the tavoiu 
ot the Supreme Authoiitv hen*. Perhaps 
a mo:i‘ distinct benefit ma\ attend the 
I uni, liom the consequent discourage- 
m< .a to i • mi net limn wnli \ oil , h\ am 
otln t Untisli pai Im isltip, to wlneli a 
*•111111.1,1/ piolo-sccl -auction would not 
1h gl .tllli d f/i 


Marquis, hy whom lie acquired very 
t onsulcrable property , which was rested 
in trustees, applies to him (the Mar- 
quis', to know whether he might use. 
the tinst-inouey in his partnership 
transactions willi Palmer and Co. The 
Mai (pus ot Hastings, in his letter of 


r> In loan*, a* well a* pm chase and 
s.ik*, time ,ne alw.c > tun pm tie* to he 
Cone lilted— the lander and -ellei In his 
1 'iofit, and the bonowci and Inner In 
Kie use | 1( . makes of the money c*l goods. 
A ti.in-a tion itt which the benefit is all 
» ii otv sole, is generally amuijiwt om*. 

!, f 'Hie <li*iugeuuouMiess, not to say 
<h*!nmcsi\, ot stopping shoit at this 
wool, when only tin ee lines remain to 
‘ ••mplue the letter, and the>e Miehas to 
• IV, ‘ 11 anentiieh diflyient meaning liom 
that as'inned hy the speaker — is in- 
tulei.ili'e, ,um 1 deceives the scveiest cen- 
.\' u ,°*. I be noble' land continued to say : 
*’ ^ <a» the giouml of service to the 

at tlu* request of our Resident, 
1,111 I ha,*e consented to let the good 
Onentat Hciuldy IV/. 3. 


u )shc.H of (iovci nmeiit for this establish- 
ment he signified. No nfvv I'vrAnmil- 
vi i x i con i) n fc such a ei r a.” Heic 
i* the whole due to the transaction, 
wlneli makes it at once honourable anil 
intelligible ; vet these few lines are 
dlone omitted' No voluntary confession* 
wlneli Mi . YVasboionjjh may make of bin 
ignorance, will explain away a gai filing 
like this. . 

fe } A more abominable perversion than 
this, of the plain facts of the case from 
tfieii true and simple meaning, vve never 
had the shame to vvitne*s. 

(/' Kveu supposing this to be true, 
w bat more laudable or honest than any 
man debiting the debts m his books to 
be cleared off ? 

O 
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November 20, 1814, answers in the him . He has been Gov.- General and 
negative, ami gives it as his opinion, Com m a n der-in m Ch tef for seyeralyeirt 
that the trust-money could be laid out and he discharged the duties oftlose 
in no other way than in the purchase high stations nobly. I speak of the 
of Government securities. The hon. general course of bis administration . 
Hart, pressed on the attention of the but at the time the vote of the Court 
noble Marquis, that the transac tions of Proprietors was agreed to, approving 
with the House would be extremely of his general conduct, these transac- 
lucrativc, and he proposed borrowing tions were not known to the extent with 
the sum which he was to advance for which we are now acquainted with 


his share in the Finn. The Marquis, 
in his reply, says : 

4 You talk of borrowing the sum 
which you are to advance for a share in 
the Firm. How can you do that without 
security to pledge ? Your own money 
cannot he made that security, becau.se 
that would he to subject it to the very' 
risk which Sir K. Fast regaided as il- 
legal.' 

It appears, however, that Sir \V. 
Rumhold did borrow the money, and at 
twelve per cent., which is the highest 
rate of interest allowed by law ; and it 
may he presumed that he would not 
have borrowed at such a rate if lie did 
not believe that he was likely to make 
a great deal more by the lmsiuess of 
the Firm of Palmer and Co.(g-) Sir 
Edward East, as 1 have just stated, had 
given his opinion to the Governor- 
General, that such an application of the 
money ol his former ward would not 
be legal. If the noble Marquis knew 
this, as the trustee for Lady Rumhold, 
how, I will ask, could he be ignorant 
of it as Governor-General ? (Laughter.) 

I feel obliged to the Court tor the 
patient attention which it lias granted 
me ; and the best return I can make 
for it will be, to shorten the few' obser- 
vations which 1 have still to make. It 
appears to me, sir, that by agreeing to 
the amendment, we shall not reflect 
on the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings, nor expunge tiom the records 
of tlu*. Court those deservedly high 
praises w hich have been bestowed upon 

(g) Perhaps Mr. Wasborough’s iguo- 
rauce of Indian affair* may picvent Ins 
knowing, that the India Company bor- 
row money at three and four pei cent., 
and by employing it in thcii monopolies 
of opium, salt, tea, and othet commodi- 
ties, make, in cveiy instance, more than 
100 per cent of piofit on each, and in- 
crease the pi ice of the commodities 
themselves by these monopolies some- 
times as high as 1000 percent above the 
natural cost of production! This is the 
moderation of the men who now con- 
demn others for borrowing on good 
senility attvvelve percent., and lending 
it at eighteen on a security which pioves 
to be utterly w'ortliless 1 


them. I will ask any hon. Proprietor, 
does he doubt the information contain- 
ed in the large blue book which has 
been laid before the Court? If there 
be any reason to believe that the indi- 
viduals who supplied the documents 
contained in that book, have given 
wrong information, calculated to mis- 
lead the Company, then, of course, 
no proceedings of any kind can be 
founded on them ; hut if the book is 
unimpeached and unimpeachable, (and 
that it is unimpeachable I am disposed 
to contend, for I cannot bring myself 
to believe that any man. much less a 
man of the high character which Sir 
C. Metcalfe has hitherto sustained, 
could be so lost to honour as to supply 
documents which he kuew to he false ;) 
but I repeat, if the documents before 
us are correct, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that which has 
been very properly stated in the amend- 
ment. 

'] here is one remark which I would 
make on the subject of pecuniary tran- 
sactions w ith Native Princes. It is well 
known that such transactions by Bri- 
tish subjects are ever objectionable, on 
account of the subsequent trouble nml 
embarrassment which they create to 
the Company at home, as well as to 
the Government abroad. It was only 
the other day, that the report of the 
Rajah of Taiij ore’s affairs was present- 
ed to the House of Commons. T he 
reports on the subject of the Nabob ot 
A root’s affairs, have already amounted 
to seventy-nine, and in all probability 
will amount to seventy-nine more, be- 
fore the whole are brought to a con- 
clusion. These complicated proceed* 
ings arose fiom the disposition of the 
Native Governments to raise money at 
any rate, und by any means. To re- 
medy or pi event such evils in future, 
au Act was passed m the ^ear 1773, to 
prevent the taking of a higher rate ot 
interest, in any money transactions) 0 
India, than twelve per cent.; aud i° 
the year 1797, in which all pecuniary 
transactions between British s° 
*jects and Native Princes in India* 
were declared illegal, at any rat* 0 
interest, unless with the sanction* v* 
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writing, of the Governor-General ii 
Council, subject of course to the sub- 
sequent approval or rejection of the 
Court here at home. For we are here 
as the House of Commons , having- the 
general superintendence of the public 
affairs of the Company. Now, I will 
ask whether, if such high interests are 
ille-al, and if such transactions are to 
be countenanced only in cases of ur- 
gent necessity, is it right that they 
should be allowed to continue without 
check or control? (Question.) An lion. 
Proprietor has said, that this would he 
attended with difficulty; but still it 
ought to he attempted It is of im- 
portance sufficient to engage the most 
serious consideration of the Court, and 
t uny means should be resorted to, to 
put it down, it has been «aul, as 1 
have before remarked, that the amend- 
ment will implicate the Marquis of 
Hastings 1 deny that it will. Poste- 
rity in years to* come, will judge of 
the results of the noble Marquis’s go- 
vernment in India. They cannot he 
affected by tlie present \ote. That 
iote fl mean the affirmative of the 
amendment^ has been forced on the 
(unit hy those who introduced the 
original motion. It is not intended by 
if to impute any coirupt motive* to the 
noble Marquis. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
jK»it.i* seem to think it does ; hut here 
we aie at I'.sue, and on this point I 
will meet them I contend that it will 
leave the recorded praises of the noble 
Marquis untouched, — praises such as 
had seldom before been given to any 
man in his situation. Hut what is 
proposed, if the original motion should 
he earned, and the noble Lord's cha- 
racter < learcd from all imputation? Is 
it not intended to increase the com- 
pensation for his services* — That was 
in the requisition. (Cries of /Vo, no.) 
In the way in which I view the amend- 
ment, ii doe* not appear to nit* that 
there is any disposition in the ( ourt of 
Directors to accuse the noble Marquis ; 
hut it is very natural for the Directois 
not to wish to allow their proceedings 
to he called in question. ( h) {laugh- 
ter ' 

I will now leave the question, with 
this remark : that if I thought, in vot- 
ing for the amendment, 1 should he 
casting any censure on the character 

(M No doubt, extremely natural ; hut 
quite ua natural that other people should 
like to escape an animadversion. \Lr. 
VV a* borough, however, mugt exhibit less 
of fully than he has here done, before 
mat privilege will be accorded to him. 


, of the Marquis of Hastings , or any 
imputation of corrupt motives , I should 
be sorry to give such a vote. The 
amendment will , however , have no 
such effect. It is not meant us an at- 
tack on him, hut as a fair defence of 
the proceedings of the Court of Direc- 
tors from all imputation. 

Mr. Dixon. — 1 think it necessary to 
defend myself from the imputation of 
inconsistency which 1 conceive has 
been cast uj>on me hy the last speaker. 

1 appeal to the Chairman whether I 
have not always been in the habit of 
sitting on this side of the Court. 

Mr. Wasijorolgii, in explanation, 
denied having intended to say any 
thing which could he personally of- 
fensive to the lion. Proprietor, 

Sir Charles Forbes addressed the 
( ourt, in explanation of what he had 
stated mi a former day, about the rate* 
of interest paid hy Government on one 
occasion, when it had advertised for 
tenders for taking the Company's 
paper for cash. What he stated was, 
that 100 rupees were offered and 
accepted, for 120 paper-money; that 
the paper-money bore an interest of 
six per cent., and a further sum of 
eight per cent, was allowed for differ- 
ence of exchange between Bombay and 
Calcutta making, in all, thirty-four 
per cent, in one year. It was true, that 
Government were obliged, soon after, 
to open their treasury all over India at 
twelve per cent., and g»t two-and-six- 
pence steiling for the Bengal rupee. 

(icneial Tiiormon.— M any of the 
points, Sir, which have been mooted, 
may he very useful to the interests of 
the Company iu other respects, but I 
do not see how they hear upon the 
question immediately before the Court. 

'1 o some of the* allegations which have 
been made, l scarcely know what an- 
swer to make I have ever had a high 
respect for the character of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and that respect is 
not in any degree diminished hy any 
thing 1 have heard in the course of the 
present debate respecting him. 'jhe 
noble Marquis lias been accused of 
favouritism. I believe there is some 
ground for such a charge, but it was 
not favouritism to Sir W. Ruin bold, as 
1 shall he able to show before 1 sit 
down. Before 1 proceed any further 
on the subject, I cannot help remark- 
ing on the unfairness and want of can- 
dour which had marked the conduct of 
hon. Proprietor.* on this occasion, m 
findiug constructive faults in the con- 
duct of Lord Hastings, by disjointing 
sentences, and taking partial extracts 
O 2 
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of particular documents. Surely this 
is uot an ingenuous or manly way of 
getting up a charge against any hu- 
man bemg. Why, upon such a prin- 
ciple, any writings — even the Sacred 
Scriptures, may be tortured into a 
meaning which was never intended. 
The Court knows that celebrated pas- 
sage in Scripture, — “The lool saith in 
liis heart there is no Cod ” Suppose 1 
were to dividc^the sentence, and take 
only the latter part, would it not he 
most unfair to quote it as a text of 
Scripture in proof that there was no 
God ? ( i ) Vet it is not, it seems, un- 
fair to select garbled extiacts of letters 
and documents, for the purpose of vi- 
lifying the character of a most distin- 
guished and respectable nobleman. 
{Hear.) I have heard of the gratitude of 
Sir C. Metcalfe, and I have also heard of 
what Robespierre said of the crying sin 
of gratitude, — that it was unknown in 
the French Revolution, — and on this 
point I think that Sir C. Metcalfe could 
give the fraternal embrace to some of 
the sans culottes. 

Mr. Wr.RDipuj. — Will the hon. Ge- 
neral say what gratitude is here meant, 
and he will answer himself ? [Order, 
vrder.) 

General Thornton, in continua- 
tion. — I will now beg to call the atten- 
tion of ibe Court to the law by which 
the intercourse between British sub- 
jects and the Native Princes in India is 
to he regulated. It appears, by the 13tli 
of Geo. HI., that not more than twelve 
per cent is allowed to he taken as the 
interest of any loan contracted tor in 
India; and that by the 37th Geo. III. 
British subjects are prevented from 
lending money to any of the Native 
Princes, without the consent, in writ- 
ing, of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, under penalty ol being deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and the trans- 
action deemed void ; and it. i>, further 
enacted, that if such case arise, it shall 


(») Thi.scelebratedrem.uk ot Algernon 
Sydney was vei\ beautifully intiodmed 
by Sir Fianeis Bimlett, in his .speech on 
thu Catholic Association, (lining the pic- 
sent session of Parliament. A pious Coi- 
respondcut of the . Isiutic Journal, sign- 
ing himself Jusi m \, complained ot a 
profane allusion to Sctiptuie, when the 
waste of words in the Comt of Pi optic- 
tors was commut'd to the thiowiug seed 
on barren soil, as stated in the Pm able 
of the Sower; and the pious editor of 
that publication omitted the allusion in 
liis report of the speech in which it was 
made. Mow will he deal with this ex- 
pression of General Thornton ? 


be laid before the law-officer of the 
distric t where it occurs, in order that 
the offenders may he prosecuted; it j s 
also enacted, that the opinion of coun- 
sel shall he taken, before any license is 
granted to any British subject to enter 
into pecuniary transactions with any 
native power. 

Now I contend, that in the case be- 
fore the Couit, all the clauses of the 
Act have been complied with. The 
license to Palmer and Co. to negotiate 
with the Rajah, Chundoo Loll, was 
granted on the 23d of July 1816, amt 
the opinion of the Advocate -General, 
Mr. Strettel, was dated the 19th of July 
in the same year ; and he there lays it 
down, that the l‘Uh of Geo. 1 11. confined 
the penally for taking more than twelve 
per cent, for interest of money, ta per- 
sons who committed the offence within 
the Company's territories. Mr. Span- 
kie, the Advocate-General, stated that 
the FUli Geo. 111. had no reference to 
the ca<.c of loans made to Native 
Princes; and he added, that the clause 
did not extend to make British sub- 
jects guilty of the offence out of the 
Company's settlements, or admit the 
recovery of penalties for taking more 
than twelve per cent., if such interest 
were not taken within their settle- 
ments. The law, 1 conceive, was thus 
fully complied with, but still it was 
thought necessary to submit the case 
lor the opinion of counsel in Kngland: 
that opinion, given in 1822, fifty years 
after the passing of the Act, was, that 
the restriction on the rate of interest 
extended as well to those parts of the 
Last Indies which are not under the 
Government of the Company, as in 
those which are. 

It is not for me to set up my opinion 
against that of the Attorney-General 
and the learned Sergeant (Bosunquet), 
who L the Law Officer of the Com- 
pany ; but it does seem somewhat 
strange, that after fifty years, during 
which only one construction has been 
put upon the Act, this new interpreta- 
tion should be made, limiting the ra|c 
of interest to be paid ami taken in 
countries which nre not under the 
Company’s Government. [Hear, hear ) 
It seems’to me that these learned Gen- 
tlemen were frightened by a rate so 
di.sproportioncd to vvliat was paid in 
Kngland. These optuions were, how- 
ever, acted upon ; and in the Political 
etter to Bengal, dated the 9th of 
pril 1823, it w as said by the Court of 
Directors : — 

1 We desire that you will cause thl* 
explanation and iu&tiuction to be W a(lc 
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nublic. and that yon will institute prose- 
cutions against all persons in any way 
con traveiiiug the law as thus explained. 

This instruction was in great part 
acted on. and the consequence was the 
nun of the House ol Palmer and to., 
•tnd that on the representations of Sir 
( Metcalfe, which l will maintain 
, H i<rht not to he depended on, lor it is 
niv opinion that mod of the at sort oils 
affecting that House are altogether 
misrepresentation*. 1 do not say they 
were wilful ou tlie part of Sir C. Met- 
calfe ; hut tint Gentleman did recone 
and state as facts, all kinds of rumours 
and suspicions allotting the House. 
Wlut was the next step taken ? It was 
mu* which showed a determination to 
nun Palmer ami Co • for ah hough 
they had, m some of their most impoit- 
aiit transactions with the Ni/.nm, re- 
vived wliat was admitted by the lion. 
Member ol Council to be equivalent to 


a guarantee — 

Mr. Sit \ k I . — Will the gallant Ce- 
ntral declare what he considers this 
was to he a guarantee tor? 

(uncial Tiiokn ion. — 1 am sorry if 
1 have mistaken what was stated hy 
the hon. Gentleman on a former day, 
but 1 certainly had taken his observa- 
tions in the same wav m which they 
had been undei stood by an boo liaio- 
iKt iMr ( . Porbcs) — to mean, th.it the 
sanction of the Supreme (io\ ernment 
lo these transactions vvas equivalent 
to a guaraiitey, and that in that »ense 
the ( ompany were hound to make 
uood the losses of Palmer and. ( o. 

Mr. Si'laki'. — T he hon. General has 
not wholly mistaken me, bat as the 
point is one of importance, l will repeat 
what I did say . I stated, that to any 
trausuetion of the House of Palmer 
and C«». with the Nizam, to wbuli the 
Supreme C >% eminent had given it-, 
sanction, l considered, that there was 
given what vs as equivalent to a gua- 
rantee yk) 

(General Tiioiin row — I will not pre*s 
that part of the subject farther, but 
will come to what has been done in 
consequence of the instructions sent to 


l*) This is really a refinement of dis- 
tinction woi thy ot a better cause. We 
W'Uh Mr. Stuart had gone on to ex- 
plain the difleience between a guaran- 
tor, and what was only equivalent to a 
guarantee. We luid always hitherto con- 
Mdcred that equivalent meant “ equal in 
value . ” but philology is, like all other 
things, subject to change ; and, in Mr. 
Mnau’s mind ? “ equal” lias certainly a 
different meaning from that which ob- 
bnii’4 in our own. 


India; and these instructio. c were 
acted upon in a manner which «Yiuced 
a determination to ruin the Hou c at 
all events. In the beginning of Febru- 
ary 182.1, during the administr Him 
of Mr. Adam, a letter was addre ss *d 1 y 
the Gov ernor in Council to Sir C. Met- 
calfe, then at Hyderabad, directing* 
him to inform the House of f'a’mer 
and Co., that they were prohibited 
from all intercourse with the Nizam’s 
Minister, personal <u* ivUtten, di ect or 
indirect, except through the British 
Reside ut, in the same manner as is the 
c use with respect to other British sufc- 
jects at Hyderabad. This conduct to- 
wards those Gentlemen, vvas, I con- 
ceive, most cruel, and cannot be jm- 
t,fic»d hy any conduct which has been 
imputed to them. ( Hear , heat.) 

1 have heard tdk of plots; what 
plots can he meant? If there were 
any between the former Resident ami 
the House of Palmer and Co., it is de- 
m i able that they should lie openly 
stated, but such a supposition is ab- 
surd ; and if mice a suspicion of the 
kind lias been barboiucd iu any quar- 
ter, 1 think it must have been mont 
completely removed by the able and 
manly stitement et that lion. Geutle- 
itnn (Mr. Russcllj [Hear, hear.) I 
now come to the proceeding* against 
the House, under the administration 
of Lnd Amherst. Hilda* him the 
min of that House has been com- 
pleted. (I fear.) On the Jitli of De- 
cember 182.1, Mr. Secretary Swinton 
wiote to Su C. Metcalfe, in answer to 
u letter which had been received from 
him, enclosing his reply to an applica- 
tion made to linn by Palmer and C’o. 


He says,— 

« The Governor-General iu Council 
entirely ajnuovcs of ihe tenor of your 
iciilv to Mes*is. Palmer and Co, .inn 
desiies that v.ni will appibe the House, 
that, as stated by \ou, no demands oa 
their part, on vvliicli illegal interest is 
charged, either prospectively or ulio- 
speciivelv, can be pel mitt ed to be convey- 
ed to the Gov eminent of bis Highness 
the Ni/am, through the channel ot the 
Biitisii Resident.’ 


The ruin of the House wa* entirely 
effected, and it stopped pay rnent in a 
few months after. 

A Pnoruin i or. — What has this to 
do with the Marquis of Hastings ? 

General Thornton continued.— I 
mention these facts to show the con- 
duct of Sir C. Metcalfe to the House 
of palmer and Co., and I will assert 
that that conduct has, in a great mea- 
sure, arisen from auiiuosiiy at thtlr 
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hiving transmitted a letter of eom- mg large sums from Messrs. Palmer 
plaint from the Nizam’s Minister, and Co., and of the exertions he had 
Chuudoo Loll, to the Governor General made to extricate his Government from 
in Council. That was a letter which its embarrassments,— says, according 
f contend ought to have been sent in to Lieutenant Barnett’s account, in his 
tlie first instance by the Resident him- letter dated the 24th .June 1822, page 


self, when he received jt from the 
Minister, it is the soundest policy to 
let the ears of the Supreme Govern- 
ment be open to all complaints from 
the Native I'ri^res, and they should 
ho attended to.(/) This is the policy 
pursued at home, in the government 
of the arm). The complaints of all 
individuals made at the Horse Guards, 
are promptly intended to; and that is 
one cause of his Roy.il lliglmess the 
Commander-in-Chief's popularity. 1 
contend that if the Resident at Hyde- 
rabad refused to transmit the complaint 
or remonstrance of the Nizam’s Mi- 
nister, he did not deserve to he con- 
tinued in his situation. Whatever 
might have been his other qualifici- 
tions for ollue, the) sliouhl have been 
overlooked if he was proved to have 
neglected so important a p.ut of lits 
dut). Whatever might have been the 
favourable feelings of the noble .Mar- 
quis towards him, lie should have ad- 
dressed him hi the words ol Othello, — 

44 (’ussio, I love thee, 

But never more be officer of mine.” 

Mr. I vi it v rose to order — I beg to 
submit, that what the lion. General is 
now stating, has no refereme to the 
question before the Court. It L not a 
defence of the conduct ot the Marquis 
of Hastings, but an accusation against 
him for not having dismiss d Sir C. 
Metcalfe from Ins situation as Resident 
at ll)(lcrnl>ad. If there arc am grounds 
lor siuh an accusation, winch I do not 
admit, the pre-mit is not the piopcr 
time for making it. 

General Tiiohniov — 1 contend. Sir, 
that I am qui'c in oidcr. Hem , hem.) 

I set out with sayiag, tint if the M.u- 
qttis of Hastings was guilty ol anv fa- 
vouritism, it was towards Sn- (’. Met- 
calfe, and not to Sir W. Runihold; and 
that Sir l'. Metialh* had been guilty of 
neglect, in uot transmitting the letter 
of Chuudoo Loll, the substance ot which 
lmd been communicated to him bv the 
Assistant Resident, Lieutenant Har- 
nett. In that letter, Chuudoo Loll, 
after entering into a long detail ot the 
causes which reduced the Nunn’s 
Government to the necessity of horruvv- 

(t) A free press would effect all this ; 
ana, therefore, itis, the Directors at once 
hate and dread it. 


z.H, pars, jo — jo : 

4 The Minister is, he says, aware that 
the repayment of the sum due to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., previously to the period 
.specified in flu* agreement entered into 
with them, will be considered by the 
members of that Firm a great hardship; 
hut he hopes by affording them assist- 
ance and protection in their future mer- 
cantile speculations, that they will be 
eventually saved from loss. 

‘ lie then goes on to observe, that al- 
though the settlements for a term uf 
yearn in the different districts of the Ni- 
zam’s count! y have been completed, and 
cveiy possible means taken tor the pro- 
tection of the cultivating classes from 
the oppiession of the Talookdars, yet in 
addition to those Gentlemen formerly 
employed in civil duties, Captains Camn- 
heli and Lee have been lately appointed. 

‘ Ik- n>k', what would he the opinion 
which h^ Highness the Nizam would 
foi in ot hi til, weic he to heroine ac- 
quainted with the ciicuinstanco of ihi- 
tish Gentlemen being pci mitted to exet- 
< ise intcifeicncc oi .without} in hiscoun- 
tn 5 He lemoiistiates in rathei a 
-tiling tone again-t the continuance ot 
Mich liitci femur, for which there is no 
piccedcnt, and for which lie attempts to 
pioietluie no longer exists any necc— 
sit\. . 

‘ lie icpiesents the had consequences 
which shim* fiom the existence ot two 
scpainte authorities; in pioof of which 
he encloses the letter fiom the Talook- 
dai ot Kilhmgali, which I have herewith 
the honom to liansimt.’ 

In answer to this, a letter is written 
bv Mr. Ilushby, by direction of sir C. 
Metcalfe, and dated Hyderabad, nth 
•June 1822, p. 2 a a, in which he states, 
in pur. S 

4 Ot the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
puiagiaplis, I am diiectcd to observe, 
that the Resident is sui prised at the pre- 
sent opposition toi the first time to the 
meaMiies adopted for the leliet ot the 
imintiv limn oppicssion. llitheito the 
Mniisicr has been cmi-ideicd as assent- 
ing .uni pledged to the veiy measure^ to 
which he would now appear to object. 

There certainly can he no doubt of 
the oppression, but the cause was that 
upon which the Minister and the Rvsi* 
dent did not agree. In the conclusion 
of his letter, Mr. Bushby states : 

‘ Lastly, I am directed to reuuest you 
to have a conference with the minister > 
and discuss the contents of his note 
the spiiitof the preceding observation?. 
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fn the answer to this, addressed to 
sir Metcalfe, and dated 22d June 
}$22, page 256, Air. Harnett states, 
par. '* '■ 

* 'j’/je Minister professes to he con- 
vinced bv the arguments made use of iu 
the eighth paragraph ’ (of the preceding 
lettt r, ) ‘ of the necessity of a continuance 
or the measures adopted for the relief of 
the country tioin oppicssion ; and he 
dtclaies !h entire conviction of jour 
•jmkI wishes tor the welfare and prospe- 
rity of the Ni /a m’» Government. I J Is 
duad o. Joi the futuio, lest otlieis may 
uiiir' with different views' and other 
let lings-’ 

\\hv should Sir C. Metcalfe have 
Ik lieved tlii 1 * ? Must he not hfive 
known that the Minister said this be- 

< a use lie was afraid to say otherwise, 
lie must have known that these could 
not have been bis red sentiments, 
.iltei what had eonie to his knowledge 
of the conduct of some of the Uesi- 
il< nt's officers m overrunning the 
nnmtiv, ami being guilty ul so man) 
unwarrantable exei ci-.es ol authoiily. 

A I'ltnritir.iou. — \\ hat has the Court 
to do with these matt-rs 1 We are 
not here trving Sir C. Metcalfe. 
(On/n ) 

(if'iei.d Thorn ion proceeded. — 
s »,>n alter this it was found that Chuii- 
il hi Loll, not luiv mg received any an- 
mui' to hi> mnonstiame, wiote to the 
( . *\ cnior-Gcner.il, and finding another 
mole ot t oninuiniia'ion, had it con* 
v i \ ed through the House of Palmer 
and < o. That letter < untamed long 
eld serious (omplaints of the grie- 
vances, wlndi the Minister asserted 
.litre i( <| his master's teriitorv, by the 
mtei lerrm e and evert lse of authority 
on the pai t ot some of the ltesident’s 
ortieei*. It will be found at length in- 
serted m page 17b oi the book This 
htter having been laid before the 

< mm d, an answer was sent informing 
the Minister that the communication 
through Mr. W. Palmer was highly 
improper, that it should be either 
through the Resident or the Persian 
Sei ret.irv ; that the subject had been 
i misidered by the Council, nml they 
"' H- of opinion that the Minister was 
mistaken in attributing any unfriendly 
disposition to the Resident, Sir C. Met- 
i alto ; but that the Resident would he 
agun “ reminded of the continued 
disposition of the Supreme Government 
*'* P'oiimte the beat interests of the 
Nizam.” 

I do not see why Chundoo Loll 
should have been blamed for having 
feut his complaints through Mr. W. 


Palmer. (Hear.) In point of fact, the 
Resident had been guilty of a neglect 
of duty in delaying to send it when it 
was first transmitted to him. 1 have 
before observed, that the utmost facility 
should be given to the Native Princes 
in India, to transmit their complaints 
to the Supreme Government. It is the 
practice, and the excellent policy of 
the House of Commons here, to throw 
no impediment whatsoever in the way 
of the complaints of the people, and to 
institute inquiry into all those which 
seemed to he well-founded. (m) Why 
is the Government of India to be ex- 
empted from this wholesome regula- 
tion? Is it to be allowed that, cir- 
cumstanced as we arc with respect to 
the Native Princes, their statement of 
gi lev antes shall be stopped in this 
wav > I vv ill assert, that if Sir C. Met- 
calle mtei fered to prev out the complaint 
or remonstrance of Chundoo Loll from 
reaching the Governor in Council, he 
ought to be removed immediately from 
hi-, situation. It is the duty ot the 
Company to inquire whether all toin- 
plaints made aie well-founded, and 
without inquiry, it is impossible to say 
htivv far oppression may be carried. 

{ Iharjmn \ 

Alter receiving the letter of the Go- 
vernor in Council, annoum mg the re- 
ception ot the Rajah’s complaint, Sir 
( . Metcalfe seems to have been alarm- 
ed, and well he might, for he had put 
himself in a situation of great jeopardy ; 
and he drew up a letter containing 
some awkward excuses for not having 
transmitted it before Those excuses, 

I (onteinl, were wholly inadmissible, 
and Sir ( Metcalfe was responsible for 
his neglect \11 his atts, indeed, have 
been from had to worse. I now come 
to a cm loin transaction which took 
place after this, and which tends to 
show, more than all the rest, the kind 
of terror m which the Rajah was kept. 

It was a letter wmten by Sir C. Met- 
calfe to Mr. Seeretaiy Svvinton, dated 
the 7th October 1822, and is to be 
found in pages 2a8 and 2a II In, this 
the Resident gives an account of Chun- 
doo Loll’* submissive conduct on re- 
ceiving the Governor-General's letter, 

“ for which,” says Sir Charles “ he 
desires bis respectful thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him;” and he 

adds, “ that he made his representa- 
tion to his Lordship under difficulties 
which left him no other remedy, and 


(m) This is wlnt an honest House of 
Commons would do ; but the present 
has not virtue enough to venture go far. 
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that hereafter he would art according 
to his Excellency ’s ilosiic, and never 
make his representations ihiough the 
House of Messrs, Palmer and ( •>.” 

In par. f>, Sir <J. Mete. life adds • 

1 III adverting to that Koccvdimr, the 
Minister icpioached himself tin the 
fault, the gieat built, .is he i.dls it, 
which he had conuiiit'cil, and b. -ouelit 
me to assiuc him ol m\ pardon. I ol» 
.served, as I had done hi ;o.c, that I could 
not have entertained am primnal In I- 
inga on the subject, and ih.it !.*• It.il 
icawm to he .e-smed, li.en the 1< 1 1 < i 
which he had lead, that Ins umdin r m 
that iiffaii had not e* cited auv dKph i- 
Miie on the part nt the him amltoiuv 
which I M'unl, lie -till misled ih.tt hi 
would not he ca^v umil I would pio- 
nomtcc the word ‘]>aidon’ with mv 
own lips, which, then lore, I di 1 * 

lleio is the real delmipo nt string 
to the Council the e- irduit id the indi- 
vidual who had Inen oppre-sed, and 
who, though apparently ev;.. -mg 
contrition lor In. I.mlt, was the pci mi 
who had most leusou in loviinlam. In 
par. 7 , the lettei pun eeihul . 

‘ At tlie tei mination id the intn \ i< w , 
lie put his hands toeethei and tint w Ins 
head into mv lap m oulei that I imvhr 
put my hand on il , and e if< lime h ud of 
iny hand, pii'ssod it waimlv to his Inc., t 
In dcsci Rung sin h p u in iil.n s, mv olip 1 1 
is to lav helm c the ( luvei nm -< u iti i al 
the ch.liaclci o| l!.c e t : .*«»• d. n.it \ man 
with whom m\ dut\ h v plated' me ill 
contact and collision.’ 

Theie is nothing exfi ioi<liuai\ mall 
this ; and if if exhibit* .m exit aoid'iiuiy 
man, it is Sir ( h.ules Mitiallc him- 
self, who i mild have peri. lilted siu h 
an at t on the pa I ol tin i\i mi a i 1 , and 
having pci untied it, who nmld line 
recorded it ni a m.ninei utnili ic- 
doimdod so little to his own i redit. 
He lllllst have known, al tlu* (mu, 
that ( hundoo Ltdlioultl not li.ne lu en 
sincere in his prole. sed s'llmm nm , 
or, if he did not, his \ u* as ol the < ha- 
raeter of mitmsol high i.mU in India 
arc very limned I haw he.ud, in the 
House of ( ominous, iiom W.u.en 
Hastings ami othei ilmtinguished iiuli- 
\ulmils ai(|itanited with the tnaniieis 
and halms of the natnis ol the higher 
ranks in India, that their dniaitcis 
were marked by great imiitlitv and 

f ront duplicity uud falsehood. It Sir 
'. Metcalfe had that extensive know- 
ledge respecting India, tor whn h some 
(•eiitleiuen arc disposed to gne linn 
credit, he must have known that 
( hundoo Loll could not have Urn sin- 
cere in putting his head into his lap in 
the way iu which ho has described. 1 


have heard or read, 1 believe in the 
Spectator, that a company of friends 
that once met, and were engaged in 
making fine speeches, and expressin-r 
their approbation of and confidence lil 
euh other, were obliged, by some ma- 
gical influence, to describe their opi- 
nions of cvciv person in company as 
they null) felt iliom. J hi-, ol course 
created gie it contusion, and each man 
w.i, astonished at lieai ing from In, 
ncii! hbonr sentiments so different liom 
those lie had previously expressed. If 
toe > mie magic influence had been 
e'en iseil on the unfortunate ( huiulim 
LuU, I’aere can he no doubt that the 
Kesideut would base had to give a 
\ci\ dilfment account from that ron- 
t, u. icd in the letter which 1 Invejmt 
read. It is mole than pioh.ihle that 
the Minister would have s.ml, “ \ou 
are my oppiessor, and I arn mov mine 
to to c\ er in y our power. 1 must, them- 
f • e, sta'e not what I is el, but what I 
think may he most agiee.ible to you. 
'i lie loimcr Ke-i'lmt was a good man, 
ami took noadvautige from his situa- 
t itm to oppi . s> me, but you have op- 
pie.isd me, and omitted to ti.msmit 
my i oiiijdaiuti and iny pi ay ei , for i c- 
ilie.s ” It ihi- < oold have taken plate, 
it wool l have been seen that, instead 
of the ttaj.di asking pardon of the Re- 
sult nt, l lie Ke-idciit would h is e had to 
ilemaud it of the Itaiah. f Ucav , heat ) 
It appeals to me, Sn , alter all I h i\e 

lira i d on this stibjs 1 1, that llieie is no 

giuiii.d for any eh.uge aguniit the 
Alaiipi.s of I! islings, exiept, perhaps 
tbit lie lias looked with too favourable 
an eye oil the lomluetnl Sir l . M il- 
ia lie. \\ nen Lieut -( 'olonel O'llrion 
was appo iiletl to as.ist him hi the Re- 
snlemy he p-olested against it, and I 
rounder that the (mu niment of India 
failed m itsei.lv in no' admonishing 
Su ( hat !es on ,u i omit of uch a breai h 
of disc lj line. ( In the i miti aiv, it ap- 
peals liom the public statimeut-, th.it 
tin* (mv eminent were disposed to put a 
mine favouraiile eoustiiution oil his 
intuitions, and to suppose that they 
alsojudgid more favourably of them 
by aeipiitmig him of any design to do 
nun e than to -ubinir,iu si long terms and 
on puhlu grounds, ohjei tionsto Lieut. - 
( ohmel O’llrieti’s appointment. lathe 
piotest of the lion. Director (Mr* 
l\ittison\ it has been veiy propel ly re- 
marked, that the Comt had omitted to 
notice the dignified assertion of the 
Maripiis of Hastings, — that he would 
not siuit the ilooi to any complaint!* that 
might he made during his government. 
1 contend that no eomplaiuts should 
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)>c considered unjust until they are Tlie smrn of wml.Uv weahh ; tli« U.irst 
nut uned into, and that it is impcratixe ^ « . the hlusln.t K « m mu', shame; 


jinjuu 

on the Internment of India to make 
Midi inquiry whenexer complaints 
i oiue before tliem. For, if unjust, their 
injustice ought to he made known; 
but if just, they might to be rediesoed. 
(//f <i» , hear.) 

Non, in respect to the pecuniary 
tiaii'.artions ot Pointer and ('«». with 
the Ni/.un, I cannot think that the in- 
terest winch they chained was exor- 
bitant, when all the timimstances are 
i onsidered. In tins opinion I am lullx 
borne out by the able speech ol the 
bin Resident ( Mr. Russell < , who was on 
the “-pot and acquainted with the whole 
ol the tiaiisaetions, and whose opinions 
mi this suhjeit were (onfmned hv the 
dedaiatiou ol the lion. Raionet iVr( . 
Imlies . It there was any thine im- 
le.i'ou.ihli in their i null aits, it was 
tint they wete made against tlnn m.n 

lotei i sf. 

1 will not occupy the attention ol l! e 
louit mm h longer. /Vs to the Mai- 
i|iiis ot II,. ,t uigs, I w II sa\ , tli it I 
ui'ei ado il or i c< eixed .v la\oui limn 
him in on hie, and I only stand luie 
b* do j it lice to tli it Nobh man, whom 
I sc e e\trunel\ ill used, witi.out eviu 
the diad-tw ot icas iii 1 will not go 
trough the panels rics which have 
linn mi dcsei •. cdlv pronounced upon 
him in thi' ( ouit and chew here ; hut, 

I mas oli'en e, that the no! le Lnid’.us 
i eu i \ ed, m tiie omi-e ol his puhln 
hfe, the* thanks of aU tlio'e witli w bom 
he lias come in contact in his olhi ml 
< 'patty. His high i harae'er h.is not, 
however, escaped eeiisuie. In ibis it 
in.i} he a'simib.ted to that id another 
'Militated indiMdual Loid Nel-oii ; 
both weie distinguished tor gu it ta- 
ha*' and important ac hiev cments, bat 
''-lier ot them have e-iaped unju t 
‘''isilre It .ippeai s to lie a coiisc- 
h'lem e of gieatnc-s, that it- pe,scs'ei s 
dmold ha\ e enemies, and tor no other 
'erismi than because ibex aiegieat S> 

11 w .is with Ford Nelson, ami so it is 
"ith the Marqui' id Hastings While 
1,11 ^ lls “'iihjeit I cannot axoid icpeat- 

t" the ( milt a few of t!ic lines 
''"'ten upon the ihaiacter ot Lmd 
' eUon, hv the present Right lion. 
l,, euge Canning . 


rh\ -kill to plan, thy tntnpusc to I'nm , 
w i" uht i ) »mk«. , tiiv < li int ue> t)sp.,n , 
,V, v ' luh d'lm-ht ol ii !l J a I j ,/ 

i m hv iovi'ij rotinti \ Mint upn'l tl, y |„ r t , 
i lui umurioiM worth, ;r, an piate, hum u.t.oi- 

And manners unld aigii lllos ’rUat.cj , 


Ami l-*n 'i tv \ £ t nittj flow , amt ii mmldup’s | u ,f y 

The tamo language may, I think, 
Sir, apply to both these * illustrious 
chaiaeteis. I have llnis stated what, 
ate mv sinceie opinions upon this im- 
portant question ; and in the honest 
disihai ge of my const leutioiis duty to 
the liiterisls ot the Company , and to 
the clia'aeier of the liable mdix ulnal 
t one ei lied, I will give mv xute lor the 
ordinal motion. Jlutr ’ /ie «> .) 

]M.* f'.i risiix then rose — I hope 
i '.ml the h n Duet tori loi the patient 
at tent on of tbe( unit while! delivera 
tew oh-ej \ .ilioiis on tins subjec t, w Inch 
Iioi -idi'i of the tiisf im|oitance. 1 
misfit hav e < imseii .m eai i.er pi riod in 
the deba'e to ihlmr my sentiments, 
but I (In' m t w i > 1 1 to «lt» so uatil I had 
made tnx wit hilly imi'ter ot tin- suh- 
jeit. Ii i-. not mv intention to enter 
into am h nc tin ned de’ails on this oc- 
"■ii n, toi I am pel 'ii.uled that the 
(»i nMi men piesent have alieadv de- 
x oti d a l.n ^e pm t ion ot their tune to 
its 1 * 10*111 e 1 ‘olisllli l.itlou. I wi'h to 
put the i on wbal I connive to he 
its U:;ht looting ; but lielo e I piocedt 
to the goiieial qiu-tiou 1 am anxious 
to ' ix a b w v» m ds in licfeni e ot mxseli'. 
lew indeed thev shall be, because! 
leel i dim urns that any thing 1 can say 
in mx own heliall must pte'e .s a xeiy 
ti iHiug mteiest when c i.hti a-ted with 
the genera! i m j >< m tan< e of this tiiomen- 
tmis 'ul>iei t I have been an ii'cd id 
mi oiise lem'y tiom mine tluu one 
q n.ii ter on .u i omit ol mx li ixing sign- 
id tlu 1 s 1 1 1 1 ol lH'Jl. An lion. IVo- 
piietor Mi . Poxudei ; who has made 
tin e liaise, • taleil, t hat altei signing 
t he Ii tt ei' ot IS >1, 1 (nought iorwani 
it motion f >r "ranting to tlie Marquis 
ot Hastings ndOtlf. a xear. Now I will 
state, vv it U ri s| ect to the promulgation 
ol tii.it littci, that 1 was intlicr liardly 
dealt with. It d tine that my name 
alone via. u^nul to it, hut to that 
name was added an exc. Ne. I aujuit 
any pii'on-<ol having iniemled so to 
1 1 .tine it as tliat it should appear mine 
and mine only, but ccitamiy it xvent, 
f oi tli to the puboi ap| earmg mine 
mine than it ought to ivave done. I 
was n it in the thair at the time ; l 
x\ as only in the deputy -t hair. The 
chair was it that tube tilled by a 
woithy and excellent peisou now no 
more, So I liomas Reid. When tlie 
letter of 1SJ0 was wiitteii, Sir l - . Reid 
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was in the deputy-chair, and was fully 
aware of the nature of that letter ; and 
when he came to the chair in 1821 , I 
supposed that he had given directions 
for drawing up the letter of that year, 
consonantly with the letter of the pre- 
vious year, but in the year 1820 1 was 
out of the Direction, and bore no part 
in the business. Indeed, 1 now re- 
joice at that circumstance, for there 
is one paragraph in the letter of which 
I never could approve. 1 refer to page 
7, paragraph 12, and 1 beg to icmnrk, 
that that letter was in answer to live 
paragraphs containing the whole ol 
of the information winch the ( emit of 
Directors then possessed on the sub- 
ject. That )■> to he found m the fir-t 
page. I will not trouble the Court by 
reading it, hut it is hi etlect, that a li- 
cense was gi\en dispensing with the 
Act of the .'17 of (ieo. III., not a wmd, 
however, was said depreciating the 
character of Palmer and Co., but 
merely that they wcie the prisons to 
whom the license w is granted Well, 
the Court ol Directors took noth e of 
this license, and expressed great dis- 
pleasure at its Ii.imii.; been granted 
Trom that expression of the Couit’s 
opinion 1 do not. now dissent ; and had 
1 been a memhei of the ( ourt of Di- 
rectors at that time, I would hdvegiwu 
it my full and entne com uneiu e , for 
I stand here not .is the ad\m ate ol .my 
man, but the adwx.uc ol truth ami 
justice, mid wli.it appeal to me the 
best interests of the ( ompaiix. JLm , 
hear). 

At that time Messrs Ibilmei and Co. 
enjoyed a most high and well deemed 
reputation in India. In support ol 
this statement I w ill appeal to tlie lion. 
Gentleman iMr ilusselD,who has lieen 
Resident at ilxdeiab id, or t(» any other 
Gentleman who Inis means ol tnloi illa- 
tion on the subjei t lint what was 
done by the Com I on thit oeeasion s 
An order was sent out loi reseiuding 
the license. It was peremptory, anil 
on no art omit was its execution to be 
delayed. I his 1 admit was fair, 
though perhaps a little precipitate, 
yet thepiimiple oi> winch it went was 
a just one; ami had l been a Director 
at *hc time, it v mild lu\ e met my sanc- 
tion. There is, however, one para- 
graph to which 1 woulil net have given 
my consent. It is the 12th paragraph, 
and is to he found in page 7. It states : 

‘ We think it necessary to add, that 
If ativ discussion nri'Cs between the 
House of Paliuer and Co. mid the Nizam 


respecting any pecuniary transaction 
which may have taken place between 
them, you arc mohibited from lending 
your name, authority, or good offices of 
any kind in furtherance of any demand 
made by the Firm.* 

1 was not m the Direction then, 
and had no right to comment upon 
what they had done, hut it did appear 
to me that this proceeding was severe, 
nay, unjust, because the individuals 
thus denounced had not been crimi- 
n ited, hut stood as clear and as fair 
befoie the Court as any person now 
present, \ Hear , heat .) Now the first 
objection that I have to the amend- 
ment is, that it calls on us to sanction 
that very injustice. That letter 1 found 
in tram when 1 came into the Direc- 
tion, hut 1 did not interfere, because 
1 found this paragraph, to which I 
must euTobjict, had been followed 
up by some otheis w Inch spread a heal- 
ing mniy over the whole, and made 
me almost agree to the entire. One of 
the p iragi nphs contained these words . 

‘ We had not ronkinplated the pos- 
sibility ot your having committed our 
Government to the support of engage- 
ment-. between the House ot Palmer and 
( o and the Ni/am’s Cm eminent, either 
to , m indefinite peiiod oi for a term of 
je.iis ; ami \\e now feel om selves placed 
in the pamliil dilemma of being obliged 
to tolei.ite the e\eicne ot an influence 
on void pan which foi mine substantial 
ic.isoiis we would wish to lestiain, or 
ot pciomptoiiK oidn mg \ou immediately 
to desi-t tiom the cxcicisc ot that in- 
llin me, at the lisk ol min to a commei- 
< nil estahlisliineiit which we should ho 
sraiv to lnjuie, am! with ii'proach to the 
t;o.)d faith ot join Supmue Government, 
which we me most dcsiiniij to uphold.’ 

This paragraph almost reconciled 
me to the whole letter, as a merciful 
spun was allowed to prevail So in 
the next paragiapli it was said, — 

‘ You aie to give peiemptoiy notice to 
the I'u m ol Mex-os Wiiiiain Palmer and 
C o. to bung it foitliwith to a teimina- 
t hui , b> ceasing to mal.e any tmther 
moutlilv advances foi the payment ot 
the hoop-, and by closing the accounts 
and deluding tip the tunkluis, as soon 
as they shall have icimbui-cd the stuns 
piciiotisty advanced. In issuing this i»- 
stmction, it is by no means our wish to 
inline the ci edit of the House ; and un- 
less it shall he made death to appear 
to \oti, that it should produce such an 
effect, we desire that, in the event of 
theii disobeying your injunction, you 
will direct your Advocate- General to 
institute a oiminal prosecution, under 
the Act of the 37th Geo. III. cap. 142, sec. 
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*0 against *nch of the parties as may be 
ameiinble to its enactments/ 

So that, even if they were found to 
be rontumacious, it was not intended 
tliat anv ( rnninal information should 
be filiiUsaiiist them, if by such tnea- 
<u cs l here was a risk of their being 1 
driven to destruction ; and I can assure 
the Court, that in passing through my 
binds 1 have veiy considerably inodi- 
)ll( |jt, as I thought it called on the 
(, men. men* m India, in terms of great 
hardiness, to account for cireumstances 
vvbiih were not sufficiently known. I 
jind tli it m) opinion of the letter of 
1821 is the same as that of the C.o\ em- 
inent to whuli it was sent out; and I 
ben t'> read to tlie Court an extract 
jjom i' e opinion of Mr. Stuirt, wlio 
was, at t lie time, a Member of the 
( .mm il I n page (>K, lie will be found 
thus lo e\pi»*ss lunisell — 

‘ Missj- Palmer and Co. have uni- 
tomih dcihned, ili.it they could notuii- 
tiiu* to engage with a (unci mm nt like 
that of l(\dci.thad, unless assured of the 
io.nitrn.uire and piotection ot the Ibi- 
tisli (.numiient In appiovimg the ai- 
laiigenu Mis pioposid bv the House, «ic- 
ioi!i|/. lilted with such a derlai ation, tins 
tiou mint ut h *s pledged itsell lo "■auc- 
tion the it'ipuicd siippmi; the msime- 
t"ui, t lift . line, which 1 have cited Horn 
tin (nut's letlci, < mild not i e.isonal'h 
"i npulahh be rnloivd, w it hoot leliev - 
lie; tin I (on - c t mm its engagements with 
(la \i Min’s (,o\ei mm lit.’ 

I lie minute oi Mi . \dam, though it 
did not concur m tin* view taken bv 
bold Hastings, agiceil mi the subnet 

< f t! e mdu sent out wdlitlu miiniti 
i l Mi Mum t. It i mi- thu- . — 

* 1 am sri.sible, at the same time, that al- 
t< : tin s.iut lion w as ui\ en In tin* (on et n- 
i n m to thetiansai turns o| tin* lloii'eot 
W IVdinei and (o with tin* (loutn- 
ment ot the Ni/ain, tlm-c* oideix eotild 
no' have In en < an ied into eompkle ef- 
feit, rousts t( nth with good laith, nnh -x 
tlie House \w u lo hr* -ci uied avram.st the 
i oils, ipienre o| the Ail/ 

Mi. I end-all expresses a similar opi- 
uioii m hi , minute. 'I lie letter of 1H/1 
was ii'Mwrrcd bv the (>ov eminent of 
India, mid the several < barges which 
1 • vontainid wore, in niv opinion, most 
satis'ru (only rebutted. It was «atis- 
fa< (ordy accounted for that certain rc- 

< ords were not sent home, for tins 
plain reason, — that none wore written. 
(ffatr, hear.) With respect lo the 
Aurungahad arrangement, I have not 
)et heard a single cogent objection to 
»t. It has been praised, and most de- 
s ervedl), by all who properly under- 
hand it. That arrangement stands 


upon a rock, and defies objection. 
Every body who knows what an army 
is, must admit, not alone the extremely 
bad policy, hut the great danger, of 
having a body of forces ill-paid and 
ill-led. The ruinous effects of such 
neglect of an army have more than 
once been expeiieneed in India, and 
are to lie dreaded in every quarter. 
But if Gentlemen wish to censure the 
arrangement by which so many evils 
were avoided, let them, in the first in- 
stance, contrast its effects with the 
state of things which subsequently ex- 
isted, and winch have been described 
by Sir ('. .Metcalfe, who states : — 

‘ Thai a portion of the troops had 
been tor five months -without teeming 
anv pay, and that, in some instances, 
the uriuifx had fainted in tlie lanks, for 
want of wholesome sustenance.* 

In page 114, it may he seen that 
Lord Hastings lias satisfactorily an- 
swered another clmrge, which I am 
sonv to observe, lonned a pmt of my 
oiiginal draft. In paragraph 3(i, of 
that letter, U is stated,-- 

‘ The ai i.uigcnicnt fin i lie payment 
of tlie tioop** in licrai , did not take place 
till near the end ol Apiil IHId- it could 
not, fherefoie, maieiiallj conduce to the 
MunsM.f the w ai , which was diawing 
to a clo-e/ 

I mean not to deny that I agreed to 
tbe paragiaj.il wliuh the noble Lord 
lu'ie quote". 1 was one of the Direc- 
tor by whom it was signed. I was 
not, at the tune, m the < hair ; but if I 
li.iil been in tliat situation, 1 do not 
think mv u ,v j>oii"il)ilit\ would have 
been gi eater. Tbe Gentleman who 
filled the limit was m general more 
prominent m the act-, ol the Court 
than anv other .Member; hut the rc- 
"jxni-ihilil) for those acts did not rest 
with lum alone they are, bona fide, 
the act*, ot the ( ouit ; and it is unjust 
to "lull them from the whole body to 
the shoiilde; s ol individuals, (/liar.) 
Speaking of that passage, in paragraph 
lt(>, Loid Hastings observes. — 

* The ilieii i cal state of the war is 
justly assumed, limn uty letter to tin* 
"lion ' Comt, dated about that jieiiod. 
Hut what imlividuahn India, other than 
myself, could at tli it time enfei tain such 
a "confident c i No one hut the Com- 
mander in-Chief had the means of ex- 
citing, over evei v |>ai t of the immense 
theatre of operation*, the views ucccs- 
Mtv for ralrulatiiig a "tire and speedy 
issue. It ha" i scajx d notice, that I was 
distant fioni Hyderabad at least 800 
miles, 1>> the neatest route; not ouly 
without anv regular or secure coimmiui- 
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cation, but with bodies of the enemy ac- 
tually intervening. The prospects under 
which l reposed, could not, umhT any 
circumstances, ha\e been prudently ex- 
plained. 'Flic motive agaimt iiupaitiug 
them was iu.supciaMc, when the conse- 
quence might lie a piematute iela\ation 
of those eftoit.s south of the Ntihudda, 
the continuance of which was a main 
ingiodient in my computation. At the 
very juncture, when the piotision of pay 
for the advanced troop-, is indicated as 
superfluous, the PeMiwa was moving 
with his at my between the Taptv and 
the Nerbudda, in the dominions ot the 
former fYuicc, and in the vicinity ot the 
tioops in question.’ 

Sir, if this were the case, and it un- 
doubtedly was c <», there was no need 
of holding' up a linger to induce the 
Nizam’s troops to icvolt. They would 
have at once gone over to the enemy, 
if some arrangement had not been 
made for smiling their pay. It is 
well known, how cut, that these troop ; 
were the ino-t faithlul in India, i \eepr, 
perhaps, those ot My sou* 'still it would 
have been a great nsk to bate exposed 
that nrmv in a st ite ol discontent, in 
the \iemity ot a wily enemy. 'Flic 
noble Marquis allude--, in a subsequent 
|>art of his letter, to the charge now 
made against him, with somewh.it of 
n prophetic toiling. Ujs wouls .ire 
these . — 

‘•The chat go, indeed, of a favour 
shown to the Home ot \\h Palmei and 
Co., which would, acroiduig to the de- 
scription, have been gios-lv dishonest, 
is made to sweep cner ouij tiamac- 
tion.’ 

1 1 is LorcKhip seemed to think that 
Ills conduct was attacked by stub a 
supposition *, and he enteis into a de- 
tail of all the transactions, horn the 
lir«t cstaldishinrnt ol the House* at 
Hyderabad, down to the date ol his 
despatch. 1 believe that all who know 
his Lordship w ill give him uedit lor 
having nothing of the hypomte m his 
disposition, and that he woo'd scarcelv 
apply the teims “ gro**dv dishonest,” 
to acts of which lu* was himself con- 
*eious he had been guilty. • lino < His 
Lordship then proceeds to the other 
parts of the transactions ; and he ad- 
mits that a direct inteil'ereuec with the 
(lovernincnt of the \i/am, so as to 
eoutrol the Minister in his operations, 
would have been contimy to die law of 
the land, Peeling ihat the noble Mar- 
nuis has given a satisfactoi \ answer to 
the charges brought nguiust him, 1 
certainly concur iu the original mo- 
tion \ and, in doing so, l do not feel 
that I ain guilty ot any inconsistency 


on this occasion, as compared with the 
course 1 pursued iu 1821. After the 
letter of that year, further explanation* 
woie called for, and were furnished, 
Tor what, 1 ask, could such a demand 
have been made, except to give a fuller 
view of the subject ? If there be incon- 
sistency in a change of opinion, after 
fresh lights are produced, it was such 
an inconsistency as any man, who 
w slits to arris e at truth, may be guilty 
of. 

The lion. Piopiietor (Mr. Poyndcr) 
has stated that 1 proposed a grant of 
bOOO/. a-year to die noble Marquis. 
Tliii st dement, however, is not cor- 
rect. '1 hat proposition was not made 
by me, but was submitted to the Court 
by a man whom we all venerate for liU 
age, admire lor his talents, and love 
lor hi- values ami kindness: 1 allude 
to the Inn. W. Llphmstunc. (Hear.) 
It is no doubt true that I supported 
that motion I did so from a feeling of 
justice, and l must and, that should it 
be hi oiiig lit loiwaid again, 1 will vote 
lot it, even though mine should he the 
only h, mil held up in its favour. (Hear.) 
Social («eiitleimii have been called 
to ord<*r, and 1 think unjustly, became 
then addressed themselves to this point. 
I I In nk the topic* is perfectly relevant. 
It does, in hut, hang to the question 
uielor consideration. I have to beg 
p ii clou bn* detaining the touit so long 
on matters that are personal to myself, 
but I leh it piojcr to do so after the 
allusions which have been made to 
me, both licic and elsewhere. The 
newspaper- have thought proper to 
comment upon the sentiments which 
1 have avowed ; and if 1 had been the 
inconsistent individual which some 
(iintlenicn stem to suppose*, doubt- 
less my inconsistency would not have 
e-tapod notice in those publications. 
I peueive before me an lion. Pro- 
prietor ^Mr. Was borough) , whose 
speech in favour of the amendment, 
has been listened to with so much at* 
tentioc* ^ and, as 1 understand that 
hon. Proprietor is connected with a 
public print, 1 hope he will give to the 
world a coireet report ol Ins own ob- 
servations. (A tauff/i.) 

I now beg the Court to bear in mind, 
that the political letter of which so 
much has been said, was sent out to 
India iu Nov. 1821, and that, in the 
month of May 1822, the Court of Di- 
rectors came id an unanimous vote of 
thanks to Lind Hastings for the distin- 
guished manner in which he had dis- 
charged the important functions of his 
high situation, and, at the same time. 
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^pressed their regret that family cir- 
cumstances should have obliged bun to 

leave India. In that vote l most heart - 
,lv concurred ; and if there was any 
inVons-Mency hi my so acting, 1 am 
-rh.Mo find that 1 erred in siuh good 
company. (Hear.) One of the daily 
•utinial’M The Tunes, alluding to my. 
opinion of ihe administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, has observed, 
that l did not manifest the spirit of a 
prophet in one part of my observation. 
The Trnes alluded to the Burmese 
uar, as a proof that the Marquis of 
Hastings had left in India the germ of 
inline hostilities ; — and the journalist 
avkid, “What do you think of that, 
Mr. l'attison ?’’ Hut, Sir, theciicum- 
staiuc ot the breaking out of that war 
duos not disprove my assertion. I 
know not. Sir, whether my geography 
lie or ln> not correct, but l believe, that 
when you pa^ the Bahmaputra river 
von are out of India Proper; and it 
was ot India 1’ioper that 1 spoke. I 
hope, too, that the Couit will moiled 
that the noble Marquis rescued us 
from a similar scrape on a formei oc- 
casion. 'Die noble Maiquis felt that 
he wa*. not obliged to seize by the 
horns every mad bull that .ippioaclied 
him lie thought it was more desirable 
to diveit bis attention by holding up a 
red handkerchief, or by any other 
ine.nis of an equally harmless nature. 

Sir, 1 now come to the question im- 
mediately before the Court. It is ad- 
innti-d,liy the terms of theameudiuent, 
and the sentiment was ec hoed horn all 
sides ot the Court, that the noble Mai- 
quis is a man id' the most honourable 
mod; and one Inm. Piopnetor bad 
sud, that bis greatest somee of weak- 
ness was to be found lu his virtues. I, 
b .’.vever, think, that the various and 
nnpoituit operations in which tiie 
noble Marquis lias been engaged, sulli- 
cieinlv piove that lie was a man of 
' erv gu.it capacity, and not at all 
likely to be affected with weakness of 
muni. An lion. Proprietor has ac cused 
him of partiality. Now, pursuing in 
the fust instance, the admitted tact 
that he was free from corruption, 1 
s hall immediately come lo the amend- 
ment. Here, however, 1 must allude 
to a statement of the hon. ( hainnan, 
which 1 cannot consider a fair repre- 
sentation of vvliat occurred in another 
place. The hon. Chairman, in answer 
to a question from the gallant officer (Sir 
•k Hoyle) stated, that the amendment 
was his own, nnd not the production 
of the Court ot Directors ; but he added, 
that if there had becu a little more 


time, it would have been approved of 
by the Court of Directors. This it 
not a correct representation of the 
fact ; because there are several Mem- 
bers of the Court who differed from it, 
and it is not highly praised except by 
the hon. Chairman, and the hon. De- 
puty. If the Chau man had merely 
confined himself to stating, that the 
amendment vvas his own, it would 
have been all very well; but it was 
hardly fair to insinuate that the Court 
of Directors would have adopted it, if 
sufficient time had been allowed. Sup- 
posing a man to have been charged 
with dishonourable conduct, and kept 
on his trial fur eleven months, and 
supposing, that, during the whole of 
the period, his character vvas admitted 
to be free fiom stain or impeachment, 
why, I a-k, under such circumstances 
should the discussion of' his ease be 
protracted ? w by should such an amend- 
ment as this be proposed, except to 
create confusion? (Hear, luar.) I 
ready camu.t conceive any other ob- 
ject ; and if it be carried, 4 1 will be 
one of the most dissonant things that 
1 have ever heard of. It commences 
by introducing the noble Marquis as 
an individual perfectly free from cor- 
ruption ; and then come all the other 
Mvinbeis of (Government who are to he 
dei lared equally pure. Why, Sir, is it 
necessary that Mr. Adam, Mr. Stuart, 
Mr. Bay lev, Mr laluionsteno, Mr. 
l'ciidall, Mr. Swinton, Mr. Dovvdes- 
vull, and Sir K. I’agct, should also he 
included? I admit that they are “all 
honourable men.” — I mean the phrase 
not Hi the salmcuL sense in which the 
poet has used it, but 1 really do be- 
lieve those (iintlemcti are tiuly “ ho- 
nourable men." I, however, cannot 
see tin* necessity of introducing them 
here, for the purpose of stating that 
which cveiy body known, namely, that 
they arc honourable characters. As it 
has hem thought proper to bring to- 
gether a number of highly respectable 
(Gentlemen, who have nothing to do 
with the question, would it not he as 
well to add the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury , and the Lord Mayor of London } 

( 7 * laugh). Then we shall have a 
goodly company indeed. 

Inqunics were made, and answers 
were returned with reference to the; 
transactions of Palmer and Co., but iu 
those investigations nothing appeared 
that cast any imputation on the noble 
Marquis. But, Sir, in the amend- 
ment now before us, the Court are 
called upon to approve of all that the 
Court ol Directors have done. 1 cau- 
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tion Gentlemen as to their approval of 
all those matters, and of all the pro- 
ceedings which have been subsequently 
founded on them. If the Court of 
Proprietors agree to the amendment, 
they must approve the overstrained 
eulogies on Sir C. Metcalfe, and they 
must adopt the overstrained slanders 
of that Gentleman, for so 1 must call 
them. {Hear, hear.) What I paiticu- 
larly object to in this amendment is, 
that it calls on the Court of Proprietors 
to do that which is wholly out of their 
province,— to approve of the letters of 
the Court ol Directois. 'I hose have 
been already approved hy the highest 
authority, — hy the commissioners for 
the affairs ol India. This is what I 
particularly object to, as establishing 
a very bad precedent. Perhaps the 
Court are not aware that appeals have 
already arrived in this country against 
the whole of these proceedings, from 
Sir Wm. Rumbold, and Mr. Win. Pal- 
mer, who have both been crushed by 
them. (Cheers.) There are also ap- 
peals from others on the same subject 
from the creditors, who, though not 
absolutely outlawed, are still debarred 
from regaining the money they had 
lent; while they, pursuing the course of 
justice to mankind, are pay in" all those 
to whom they mny he indebted. Will 
a British public sanction siu h a viola- 
tion of justice? Will the Court of Pro- 
prietor, who are themselves a Court 
of Appeal, say that one side is light, 
and having hoard that side, refuse to 
listen to any other ? Hi itisl: justueie- 
solts at such nil idea, (w) {('hen's ) 

If 1 were in any doubt as to the 
course which 1 should pursue oil this 
occasion, I have an example before 
me, hy which, on every mansion I ran 
he most sa'Vly guided. 1 have heaid 
the opinions of an hon Gentleman ol 
the highest rank, and greatest moral 
worth this side of Temple Bar (Mr. ,1. 
Smith). There is no man in society 
whose character stands more deserv- 
edly high, and whom I more respect. 

1 have known him from his boyhood, 
and my respect for him is evoly day 

(») Vet this is what British justice, 
the Board of Contio), the Couit ot 
Directois, and tlu* Comt of Pioprietors, 
all sanctioned, in the ease of the proprie- 
tors of tlu* Calcutta Journal j and when 
a mere motion for papeis, tor informa- 
tion, and inquiry, was made in these 
quarters, an overwhelming majority re- 
fused to accede to it : nor was Mr. Pat- 
tison's voice once heard to advocate re- 
drew aud compensation on that occasion. 


increased by my increased knowledw 
of his great worth, (o) (/fear, hej] 
ikat lion. Gentleman has declared 
that he fully concurred in the original 
motion, but that he could not listen to 
the amendment ; I then, after all 1 
have heard and read on this important 
question, give my assent to the motion 
• because it approves ; but I object to 
the amendment because it imnlb* 
doubts. (Hear, hear.) f 

1 now come to the charge of p ar . 
tiahty, though after what has been 
already said, any thing further up,,,, 
that subject will he almost a waste of 
time. The nartiality is said to have 
been evinced in four different in- 
stances; first, in permitting the esta- 
blishment of the House of Palmer and 
Co. at Hyderabad ; secondly, in grant- 
ing the license in ltf 14 ; thirdly, "in the 
sanction giv en to the Aurungabad trans- 
actions ; and fourthly, in sanctioning 
the sixty-lac loan. With respect to the 
Aurungabad arrangement, I give it my 
entire concurrence, whether I view it 
in its object or in the excellent effects 
which it has produced. As to tlu* 
granting the license, I will fully admit 
as a general principle that such a 
course should he adopted with great 
caution, ami only under very peculiar 
circ umstames. It is not to be denied 
that very sei ions consequences might 
ensue from granting to British sub- 
jects the privilege of making loans to 
tin* native powers in India But is the 
Marquis of Hastings the only man 
who has concurred in this arrange- 

(° 1 We aie among the number of those* 
who had also a high respect tor Mr. 
Smith’s public chaiacter; hut his con- 
duct tin oughout the whole* of this affaii, 
in In st calling for the Papas, then 
shrinking tiom a motion on them,— next 
eulogizing the Com t of Directois, and, 
lastly, contenting himself with saving, he 
thought the House at Hyderabad rather 
haidly dealt with,— appears to us dcsti- 
clear moral perceptions, or de- 
ficient in moral courage. If a troop of 
Januaries were to enter Mr. Smith's 
Banking-house in London, seize his 
hooks, clispei se Ins paitnera, foibid all 
inteicoui.sc between them and their ere- 
ditois, and tin eaten the Ministers, or 
otheis wlm might have had loans ft om 
him, with the Sultan’s displeasmeif they 
paid then just debts,— Mr. Smith woulu 
tell a different talc*. Vet this is the treat- 
ment which the Bank of Palmer and C<>- 
at Hyderabad, has met with from the 
Indian Government, and approved by 
those very Directors whom Mr. Smith 
eulogizes as honourable men.— Oit upon 
such trimming as this ! 
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roent? He was assisted in Council by 
three most intelligent men : they had 
been a long time in India, and were 
particularly acquainted with all the 
details of Indian affairs. The noble 
Marquis was new In the country ; he 
had been only two years there, but 
the Court have never heard a word 
about the concurrence of the three 
Members of Council in what he did. 
{Hear, hear.) Is he to be singled out 
of the Council, and solely blamed as 
guilty of partiality in an act in which 
they all concurred? Are all the other 
Members to go harmless while he alone 

to he blamed ? 

A I’koi'Rif.tor. — Decidedly not. 

Mr. 1’ai risoN. — Then I hope that if 
Lord Hastings is to have his share, 
the other Members may be presented 
each with lus own share of the cake. 
{Hear, and a laugh.) Upon the Au- 
rangabad arrangement, the beneficial 
erierts of winch ba\e been admitted on 
all hands, 1 will «ay nothing further 
than expressing a hope that it may be 
remembeied hereafter. As to the stxly- 
la< loan, the Court should recoiled 
that it had been strongly rccommei ded 
by the Resident at Hyderabad at that 
time, who li.ul forcibly impressed on 
tin Cm eminent in Council the abso- 
lute necessity of supphingthe imme- 
diate wants of the Ni/am’s Govern* 
incut, lint it has been objected that 
the terms for tin* contract ol this loan 
were exorbitantly high, and that the 
loan might have been obtained at a 
huh It lower rate. Really some Gen- 
tlemen seem to think that the Ni/am’s 
country is like an K1 Dorado, when* 
money is so plenty that it may be had 
lor the mere asking. They who know 
India, however, are fully aware of the 
difficulty of procuring money for the 
use ot the natixo powers. An hon. 
Member lias alluded to wliat Lord 
Hastings said as to the connexion of 
^ir Wm. Kumhold with the House of 
Palmer and Co, but be lms not re- 
ferrtd to the minutes of Council; to 
which 1 now bog leave to refer the 
Court. I allude particularly to the mi- 
nute ol Mr. Stuart, an extract of which 
I will read. It is to be found in page 
47 ot the printed papers. 

The hon. Proprietor omitted, how- 
ever, to read the minute of the Mem- 
bers of Council, and for that reason l 
beg leaxe to refer the Court to it. Mr. 
Stuart says, n. 47 : 

i • J° t " c illustrious character and 
nigh station of the Governor General, 
the atowal of such an interest cau be 
only honourable/ 
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- He is alluding to the declaration of 
the Marquis of Hastings,— that he took 
a strong interest in the success of the 
man, w ho had married a lady to whom 
he bail been guardian ; and for my 
own part, I will say, that if any man 
disclaim such a sentiment, I envy him 
not his feelings, but think him a fitter 
subject for pity than l do for admira- 
tion. {Hear, hear.) Mr. Stuart then 
proceeds : 

1 Next to the highest objects of power, 
the good of our country and of mankind, 
the opportunities which it affords of 
piomotiug the welfare of those endeared 
to ns by friendship and affection, will be 
deemed, by generous minds, the fairest 
reward of its toils and anxiety. How 
forcibly such ties must be felt by his 
Lot dship, will be understood by all those 
who know the kindness and benignity of 
his natme. ( Hear , hear.) How much 
gratification I shall always deihe from 
being able to concur in his l.oidship'g 
indulgence of that feeling, how much 
mot tified 1 must be, when niolhcs of 
duty nui} const! uiu me to deny myself 
that happiness, I hope f need not pro- 
fess. The sentiment is due no less to 
his Loid'hip’s exalted station in the Go- 
M ininent, than to the kind and liberal 
disposition, which he invariably mani- 
fests, to meet claims of a similar natme 
on the part ol the other Members. ( Hear , 
hr<n . j But what c\ cr imi) be the dit- 
f ei ence of i lew's upon the picsent case, 
tlieie is one point upon which l veutuie 
to submit a confident opinion. 1 do not 
hesitate to pronounce tliat his Lordship 
is the only poison, who can think that 
liis friendship for a Gentleman, whose 
inteiests arc iitiolvcd in the* question, 
constitutes the slightest gtouud for his 
ivithdi awing fiom the determination/ 
( Hear , hear.) 

Mr. Adam says something of the 
same sort in his minute, which I shall 
not quote, but shall only refer to. 1 
lease this part of the question with 
this remark, that the noble Proprietor, 
in mentioning one purt of these mi- 
nutes, ought not entirely to have for- 
gotten the other; and shall now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the next 
point, which is the transaction lhatha& 
been denominated the sixty-lac loan. 
Who, that recollects the high charac- 
ter and distinguished reputation of the 
Marquis of Hustings, cau believe tbat, 
at the close of a long and honourable 
career of public service, he would wil- 
lingly risk the loss of that character 
and that reputation, by sanctioning a 
loan, which he believed to be ruinous 
to the borrower, and profligate and 
extortionate on the part of the lender ? 
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It is clear from these Papers, that his 
Lordship considered this loan as likely 
to be beneficial iu its op ration to the 
Nizam's Government. It is positively 
declared to be so by Mr. Russell, who 
was then our Resident at Hyderabad; 
it is spoken of iu favourable terms by 
JSir C. Metcalfe, on Ins first arrival at 
that place, as Mr, Russell's successor; 
and it is not denounced b\ him as 
either improvident, scandalous, or pro- 
fligate, until he has discovered that 
unfortunate conspiracy to undermine 
him, between Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
and Chundoo Loll, which has been so 
ably described by an bon. Proprietor 
who precede I me. As soon, however, 
as he found that Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. hail transmitted to Calcutta the 
letter, in which Chundoo Loll com- 
plained of tin* acts of “ the bold dra- 
goon," which have been so wittily c\- 
posed by an lion, tuul gallant Olliccr 
near me,— as soon as he learned that 
the manner in which a stripling su- 
baltern oil’ll cr had upset the arrange- 
ments of the Ni/.ani’s Ministers, had 
been described to the supreme autho- 
rities in India, — from that moment he 
began to view every transaction in 
which that House was concerned, 
through u discoloured medium, to 
watch its proceedings with a jaun- 
diced eye, and to prepare for the hosti- 
lities which lie has since waged against 
it, with such unceasing animosity. 

if 1 am a -.bed how far the noble 
Marquis had an\ knowledge of the 
particular-, of this loan, I replv that 
these Papers abound with convincing 
proof that, till the middle oi September 
1822, lie was utterly ignorant of any 
bonus being allowed to the House upon 
it. I find, Irom a letter dated the 1.5th 
September 1822, p. 18b, that, as soon 
as he was informed ot the tact ot a 
considerable sum of money having 
been paid to the House, by wa\ of bo- 
nus, in* ordered Sir Metcalle to ex- 
press to the Firm Ins displeasure at 
their conduct; to call upon them for 
explanation ; and to investigate strictly 
into the nature and extent of their pe- 
cuniary proceedings with the Nizam's 
Government. That being the case, I 
think we arc entitled to drop the cur- 
tain upon the noble Marquis ; for, 
after this statement of facts, it it be 
true that Messrs. W. Palmer ami Co. 
conspired with Chundoo Loll either to 
cheat the Nizam, to exhaust his trea- 
sury, or to do any other improper ac- 
tion, it is evident that it must have been 
done without the slightest knowledge 
or privity on the part of the noble Mar- 
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quis. Every thing that was done after 
this discovery, should be considered 
distinctly, and by itself; and ! con- 
ceive, that the best thing that we could 
do would be to get rid of this amend- 
ment at present, and to declare that 
we will hereafter take up the consi- 
deration of all the various proceeding 
at Hyderabad. 1 

There is another part of this subject 
which I wish to place before you. ft 
is the manner in which Sir C. Metcalfe 
s'ates that he effected the discovery of 
a bonus of eight lacs being allowed to 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., at the time of 
their negotiating this loan. In para- 
graph 20, p. 1%*, he says that he wa-, 
not aware of this circumstance at the 
time he made his former report, but 
that lie had since been apprized of it 
bv the Nizam’s Minister. Such a de- 
claration was calculated to excite a 
belief in the minds of the persons to 
whom it was addressed, that it was 
the intention of Messrs. VV. Palmer and 
Co. to conceal from the Government 
the existence of the bonus ; and jet it 
is Hear from a paragraph in his letter 
of the Hth Apiil 1821, that at that 
t. me their accounts had not been de- 
manded by him, from which alone lie 
imild have discovered it, had the Mi- 
nister continued silent. The subse- 
quent delivery of those accounts proved 
tint there never had been any inten- 
tion on the part of Messrs. W. Palmer 
to conceal the pujmeut of it, for it 
formed an item of account in their 
own documents. Here let me ask you 
to consider what Sir C. Metcalfe pro- 
posed to do, after lie had discovered 
the bonus allowed upon this loau, 
which he afterwards represented a- 
blindly improvident, and scandalously 
cxnibitaut. Why, he proposed to pay 
it off' by another loan, to admit the 
existence of the first bonus, aud to 
grnnt to Messrs. Palmer’s House ao>- 
other bonus of six lacs, by the paj- 
ment of a lac and a half of rupees 
yearly for the next four years. (Hear, 
hear.) He saj s that this arrangement 
would he satisfactory to both parties, 
and would allow a fair gain to the loan 
contractors. You will find what he 
says at p. HMi. It is as follows : 

‘ I understand, from communications 
with Messrs. W. Palmer and Co., that a 
payment of otic lac and a half of rupees 
per annum, for tour years, would recon- 
cile them to the discharge of their loan, 
and be cousidcied by them os very liberal 
treatment ; though, for their own inte- 
lcsts, they would prefer that matters 
should stand as they arc.' 
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Now if this loan had been so very 
.posi a transaction, would Sir C. Met- 
calfe have consented to pay it off, and 
to give Messrs. Palmer and Co. another 
bonus 5 Is such a proceeding consist- 
ent with common sense, or the usual 
teuour of every-day business ? I 
woulJ iufer from it, that at that time 
Sir C. Metcalfe had not found out any 
cause for blame in the bonus which 
had been agreed upon. A great deal 
has been sa'd about the exorbitant in- 
terest which was taken upon this loan. 
Now 1 beg leave to remind the Court, 
ihat the term, “ exorbitant interest,” 
is a relative term. The price of money 
i*. always proportionate to its scarcity, 
or to the risk of obtaining payment 
fur it. I would wish to know who 
would lend money, at the usual rate of 
English interest, to the Prime Minister 
of a despotic Prince, when the death 
of the Minister would dissolve the bar- 
gain between them ; when the will of 
tin* df spot might displace the Munster, 
and so destroy lus means of keeping 
it ; when the death of the lender would 
enable the despot to cancel the debt by 
sei/ang on Ins assets as heir, and when 
a thousand other contingencies would 
deprive him of all rational hope-, of 
receiving it hack agun? 1 believe 
that we should all prefer to vest our 
surplus capital in the Exchequer Kills 
of Mr. Robinson, low as the interest is 
which they now bear, to vesting it m 
such securities ; for in the case 1 have 
just mentioned, it is literally a pay or 
play proceeding; if you live, you may 
win, but if you die, you are cm tain to 
lose. ( Hear, hear ) 1 am Iree to coil- 

fc'» that it does appear to me that the 
House of Palmer and Co. would have 
done wisely to inform the Resident of 
the terms on which they had under- 
taken the loan ; but they did not do 
io, and they must now abide by the 
voRcequences of their neglect. It 
ought, however, to be recollected, tint 
h was not till September 1822, that 
they were called upon to explain them, 
aud that they then gave an explanation 
with the utmost readiness. It appeared 
Iroin that explanation, that the House 
was to advauce fifty -two lui s of rupees 
to receive back again sixty lacs at 
viniu* day or other ; m the meantime 
their money was to be locked up, and 
they were to enjoy certain advantages* 
arising from assignments on the grow- 
>ug revenue, as a compensation for the 
«vpense and risk they were daily en- 
countering. 

[The hon. Director at this part of his 
R l*vcch was so exhausted, and his voice 

■ S 'T. Ontidnl lie, aid , Vnl. 5, 


became so low, that it was with ex- 
treme difficulty that we were enabled 
to collect his meaning from the de- 
tached sentences which ever and anon 
came to our ears. We understood 
him, after mentioning the term* of this 
loan, to justify it by a reference to the 
circumstances of this country during 
the last war.] in the early part of it, 
Mr. Pitt, when the three per Cents, 
were at forty-six and forty-seven, had 
contrived to borrow money at that rate 
by giving a bonus to those who ad- 
vanced it. That inouey we were now 
paying back at ninety-four, aud the 
lenders were thus realizing a gain of 
more than 50 per cent. Would any 
one, he would ask, upon that account 
be justified m branding them as extor- 
tioners and usurers ? Again, Mr. 
Rothschild had recently iuruished a 
loan to the Mexican Government at 
six pcr< ent,, receiving bonds at eighty- 
six, which were hereafter to be paid at 
100. Mr. Rothschild was, however, a 
much better manager than any of the 
partners in the House of W. Palmer 
and Co., tor he charged upon each 
bond a comin ssion of three per cent, 
before he issued it, and so let them out 
at eighty-mue instead of at eightv-six. 
Would any one, on that account, class 
Mr. Rothschild with those who de- 
manded exorbitant and immoderate 
interest J He li.iil never heard that 
Mr. Baring or Mr. Angerstcin were 
usurers, because they had enjoyed the. 
emoluments of Mr. Pitt’s bonuses, nor 
did he see any reason why Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. should be considered 
such lor merely following in India, the 
same course whuli hail been followed, 
without reproach, in England, by tie 
great mercantile characters he hail 
just mentioned. The real history of 
tins bonus, if bonus it weic to be 
i ailed, lay within a narrow compass : 
Messrs W. Palmer and Co. contracted 
to advance sixty lacs of rupees to Chun- 
doo Loll, at an interest ol eighteen 
percent, on condition that they should 
receive an assignment of sixteen lac* 
yearly for the next six years, on cer- 
taiu specified districts. They were led 
to enter into such a contract by an 
expectation that they should be able to 
raise the money at some one of the 
Presidencies at twelve per cent. Being 
disappointed in that expectation, they 
were obliged to resort to the Native 
bankers at Hyderabad. On applica- 
tion to them, they found that the want 
of so large a sum of money, in so li- 
mited a market, hail raised the price 
of it, mid had considerably enhanced 
P 
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the term? on which the mouicd men 
were inclined to part with it. The 
alteration of the circumstances, under 
which they had hoped to get the mo- 
ney, and upon which they had made 
their calculations, rendered it impos- 
sible for them to fulfil their contract 
without utter ruin to themselves. This 
circumstance was explained to the Mi- 
nister; and a change was made in 
consequence, in the terms of the con- 
tract. Instead of furnishing sixty lacs 
at eighteen per cent., it was agreed 
that the House should only furpish 
fifty-two lacs, hut should be permitted 
to charge the same rate ot interest 
upon a nominal sum of sixty lac a. 
That sum they hud actually advanced. 
As it was advanced to the Minister, 
they had at all times achnnce of losing 
it, if he died; hut under recent cir- 
cumstances, it was almost ceitaiu that 
they would never recover it, even 
though lie was alive and in power, if 
the justice of the Court were not ex- 
erted on their behalf. 

The lion. Director then proceeded 
to justify the appluation ot Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. to Chundoo Ixill for 
an alteration in the terms of their con- 
tract, hy the conduc t of eminent capi- 
talists in this count n, under circum- 
stances of similar ehstioss. Mr. Baling, 
ns they all knew, had made a contract 
with the French Government to pay 
otffor it the* ninouiLtut the conti ibution 
Imposed upon France at the peace of 
Paris, by the allied Sovereigns. In 
the interval between the signing and 
the completion ot the contract, the 
price of m mu'y advanced considerably 
in the market. Mr. Baring informed 
Lord C’astlereagh, that the unforeseen 
alteration of ciri nmstanees which had 
taken place, rcndeied it impossible for 
liim to complete his contract, except 
at his utter ruin. Lord Castloreagh, 
—Olid who would think of blaming 
liim for it? — lent to Mr Baring a 
helping hand, ami u-eued his foitunes 
from the destruction whieh appeared 
to hang over them. He* applied to the 
French Government for an altci alien 
of the terms into which Mr. Baring 
hnd entered ; and the I mull Govern- 
ment were so convinced of the justice 
of ihe application, that they extended 
the tCims nud so enabled Air. Baring 
to proceed with his loan. Mr. Anger- 
stein, who did not often nu'ko I ad I ar- 
nins, once got into a similar h raj o 
y n bargain which lie made with tlmt 
great statesman, Mr. Pitt. Mr. An- 
gcrstcin had some dealings uithhm 
on the basis of a tuntme. Before the) 


were closed, he found out that he had 
entered into a contract, which he 
could not complete, without ruioia* 
himself. He went in consequence to 
that distinguished Minister, and ex- 
plained to him how matters stood. The 
result was, that the tontine was abo- 
lished, and another contract was made 
which, instead of ruining, was profita- 
ble to Mr. Angerstein. Thus it had 
been with Messrs. Palmer and Co, 
The tide of the money-market had set 
in strongly against them, and that 
circumstance, connected with what he 
had before told the Court about the 
risk of loans to powerful individuals 
in the despotic states of India, ought 
to convince it that they had done no- 
thing deserving of blame in exacting 
from the Ni/atn’s Government the 
interest which they had done. So far 
was the rate of interest from being 
thought too great for the anxiety, 
trouble, and expense, whieh the loan 
was certain to create, that it was even 
thought insufficient for it. Several of 
the commercial houses in Calcutta re- 
fused to have any thing to do with it. 
Air. John Palmer told Sir VV. Ruinbold, 
— and it was a proof of his sagacity,— 
that on the terms agreed upon between 
his partners and Chundoo Loll, it must 
turn out a had job. He looked deeper 
into the millstone than either his bro- 
ther William or any of the other Gen- 
tlemen of the Firm at Hyderabad. {A 
laugh.) They were dupes — dupes to 
Chundoo Loll, dupes to their own spe- 
culations, and, worse than all, dupfi, 
most glaring dupes, to the solemn 
assurances of protection, which hnd 
been made to them by the Bengal 
Government. [Hein\ hear, hear.) 
It had been alleged, that large pro- 
mises of favour hud been made to 
this Firm from their first settling »t 
Hyderabad. Tins was not the case. 
All that the Resident had been desired 
to do lor it was to afford it due encou- 
ragement. His Lordship’s minute is 
dei isive upon that point. It is directed 
to Air, Russell, and runs in these 
terms • 

‘ His F\eellency in Council is di«* 
j of i d to piomotc the success of every 
men autile etitetpiise, which is likely to 
piovenl geuci el utility to the intoiob 
of nmmtiie, by afh-idii.g facilities t° 
the tiaii'-actieii of (lading corceins lie- 
tween hi-. Highness* d< minions and the 
temtoiks of the 1 en Company; and hi-** 
I mdship in Ci until will accoidfnely BP' 
po\e of vout avoiding eveiy popr 
degree of countenance To the ptoposed 
con. n ci cud cMidilisl ment of Alessis. 
Palmer ami Co., consistently with the 
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nrovi«ions of the treaty, and of your re- 
p ^nw.t.rlimr it to the favourable cotwi- 
JSSS of g his Highness the Nizam’s 
Government.* 

This minute contained all that his 
Lordship granted to the Firm in 1814. 

In lev J . all that the Firm insisted upon 
mas that they should be protected 
gainst the fraud of the Native Powers, 
little expecting that they should have 
to combat with fraud in the quarter 
from which they required protection. 
i lf r vr, hear.) The drawing the Jews 
uvth, until he consented to lend his 
mo.iev to his tormenting peisecutor. 

Mas not more cruel and inhuman than 
the practices which had been adopted 
towards >V. Palmer and (Jo. ( Loud 
urn oj Hear.) A great deal had been 
said about this loan being a mere fic- 
titiois transaction. Any body, who 
nuclei stood Cocker, and would look to 
the accounts contained in p. (>20 — (»2o 
oi these Papers, would see that thev 
completely disproved and falsified such 
.ni assertion, lie would find that Irom 
iV beginning of that month with the 
haul name Jrmndeeool An u',i \ own to 
the end ol the month ZrcLnnl, that i-, 
Imin the iind'Po of 1 .Jmiaiy , (low n to 
the tod oi Augu-t, forty lacs of rupees 
Min tutu illy paid by the House on the 
, hails apdoideis ol Chundoo Loll. It 
m.is .s.n.l, li.A.iur, that tin. sum was 
rrnt made up so much ol advances oi 
».t.h, as of tr.mslers ol old balances 
Imin one account to another. 'I lie 
uni 'll hi, therehae, came to this, Did 
tlie House ot \V. Palmer and Co. tians- 
ter uiinii'j toChuudoo Lull upon any 
.mount whatever ? It was impossible 
to eututain a doubt upon the subject. 

1 uiv body admitted that they had. 

'1 here wm one single lad wlmh spoke 
volumes on the subject. In the year 
bill, which was the year ol this loan, 
IWty lacs bad been advanced to the Mi- 
nMci between the months ot Febiuaiy 
and August, whilst m all former ycais, 
m*t more than lour or five lac s at the 
most had ever been advanced to him 
Vt it 1. m the same time. 

\ he I on. l)n ec tor proceeded to give 
voinc lumber details to prove that there 
was no justifiable ground f. r denounc- 
ing this loan as a fictitious tiansae- 
buii , but the low tone of voice in 
"h ih In* repeated them, prevented us 
b« ni catching them with any degioc 
*T dmtinctiu ... Alter he bad concluded 
them, be called ihe attention of tlie 
i "art to the fccry cxtraoidinaiy man- 
tier iu which Sir *(J. Meltalle bad con- 
ducted luuiselt throughout these trans- 
actions. He would not say that Si r 


C. Metcalfe had acted like a man de- 
void of reason— that might, perhaps, 
be too harsh, — but he must say that 
he appeared to have laboured all along 
under some most extraordinary meutal 
aberration; {A laugh.) for he had 
given a willing ear to the various ru- 
mours which were abroad against the 
House of Palmer and Co., aud had 
treated them all as worthy of credit ; 
though they were utterly inconsistent, 
not only with truth, but also with each 
other. (Hear, hear.) The advance of 
this loan was beyotul a doubt made 
for beneficial purposes. If the Mi- 
nister, ou obtaining it, applied it to 
improper purposes, the fault was with 
the Minister, and not with Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. This plain proposi- 
tion appeared never to have entered 
into the imagination of Sir C. Met- 
calfe. All he w as auxious to discover 
was, a ground ol inculpating Palmer 
and Co. ; and when he thought that 
he had acquired the menus of doing it, 
he did not hesitate to enlist into liia 
cause even the assistance of flying 
rumours. I am unwilling, continued 
the lion. Director, to go into details 
upon this pait of the ca^c ; but there 
are some details connected with it so 
very extraordinary, that I cannot re- 
Jmiin from placing them under your 
consideration. In page 24.) of these 
Papers, Sir C. Metcalfe thus begins 
hi-, asper-aons upon Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., and l beg your impartial at- 
tention to the manner in winch he has 
conveyed them, hi paragraph 76, he 
say s 

‘ I do not mean to accuse Messrs. W. 
Pidniii and Co. of making au uiiiair 
use ol then power; they may cxeicise It, 
peihaps, with gie.it modulation; butit 
is a power which does not mopcily be- 
long to men bants, and ought not to be 
inti listed to peisons who have only their 
own inteiests to legal d.’ And. again, 
in jiaiagiaph 77, he pioceeds — im 
notion.'— <i ml I liift ><">,"! «><"* ,h ® 
phrase, — ‘ tlie notion of their having a 
Miring inlluenee in the Hiuish Covern- 
ment is not confined to Hapth Chuudoo 
Loll, and the brla f-U luupf) r ot the 
mention ol that influence m »heir lavoui 
is veiy pievalenl. It is a common repot t 
f lJther laugh) that he is peisuiuled by 
them that he holds his place by their 
piotection.’ 

Not satisfied with what lie has al- 
ready said ru the inundation of a no- 
li.. n a belie I, ami a common report, he 
pioeicds, in paragraph 78, as follows : 

‘ One native Gentleman, who pretends 
to have access to the privacy of Hftjah 
Chundoo Lull's hou«c, has informed me 
P 2 
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spontaneously, positively, and repeated- 
ly, that he had heard Mr. W. Palmer de- 
clare to Rajah Chiuidoo Loll, that 1 
should have accomplished his (the Mi- 
nister’s) removal, il they (Messrs. Win. 
Palmerand Co.) nad not wiitten to Cal- 
cutta and prevented it. 1 mention this 
as a proof’ — 

Of what docs the Court think that 
this is to be a proof (// hud laugh.) 
Here Sir C. Metcalfe has conjured 
up into existence a tleetinj** sound, an 
immaterial substance. Here we have 
an instance of the eye of the poet ; no, 
1 beg pardon, of the Resident — “ in a 
fine frenzy rolling,” and of his imagi- 
nation “ giving to airy nothings a local 
habitation ami a name.” [Hear, hear.) 
He then goes on, with all the good na- 
ture of Mrs. Cawdor, to remark : — 

‘ I am not inclined to believe the story, 
though I know not what good the Gen- 
tleman couhl have pionoscd to himself 
in the im cation. Still I am not disposed 
to credit it, because 1 would not pin iny 
faith to the assertion of any native Gen- 
tleman ; (hear, hear, hear.) and find it 
difficult to credit that Mi.Wm. Palmer 
would so commit himself,* (Hear, hear.) 

Now, I would ask whether you 
could have believed that such gross 
balderdash (a laugh) couhl haw* been 
written by auv servant of tins Company, 
it you bad not seen it with your own eyes 
mi your own records ? Is it not almost 
a disgrace to read it? (Hear, and a 
laugh.) 1 must proceed, however, with 
this disgusting trash, in order to destroy 
the base structure which has been 
built upon it. (Hear.) Sir C. Met- 
calfe continues in paragraph 7\) — 

1 That the Minister is peisuaded of 
their having influence, and of its upda- 
ting in his favour, I have no doubt ; hut 
1 am inclined to suppose (heat , hear) 
that they must allow then native agents 
to vvm k that iinpiession, and cannot 
themselves directly ha/aid such un- 
founded as*ei tions‘; but that they <ue 
willing to take advantage of the impas- 
sion, I must iujei (heat , and a laugh) 
faun all that passes under mv obseiva- 
tion. I was once inhumed ’— ; Heat, and 
laughter.) [lie docs not say by whom 1 
— (Hear, hem.) ‘ I was muc inhumed 
that, on my first anival, Runkettv Doss, 
the native pailuei <>t tlu lloiaeot Messis. 
W. Palniei and Co., had given out, that 
l had been appointed Resident on the 
recommendation of Mi. Min. P.ilmci. 
Another native Gentleman*— , Ci ns of 
Hear, and laugh let .) [And yet lie lias al 
ready told us, that he would not piu his 
faith on the assertion of any native Gen- 
tleman’]— (Hearjfhear.) ‘ Another na- 
tive Gentleman, who was so kind as to 
patronize my welfare, gravely advised 


me, after some trepidation in briugi^ 
forth his counsel, to procure a letter iu 
my favour, from his Highness the Nizam 
to his- Excellency the Goveruor-Gcneral , 
suggesting that it might be useful to 
counteract some design on the part of 
other persons which he would scarcely 
ventuie to hint at. (Hear, hear.) Th e 
unfortunate nephew of Ahmed Buksh 
Khan, Neeaz Bahadoor Khan, who was 
killed in the lafe disturbance, asked 
me,’— [I suppose it was before the young 
man was killed,]— 4 whether the House 
of Messis. VV. Palmer and Co. was esta- 
blished hei e on the pai t of the Company ? 
and, on my answeiing in the negative, 
exptessed nis wonder at their [lower and 
iutluenco ; adding, that it had reached 
its prevent pitch, since the junction of 
Su William Rnmbold, and had been on 
a diffcient footing before. By the com- 
mon people throughout the country the 
Home is identified with the British Go- 
vetmneut; and the revenues, which are 
poured into their eotl'eis, are considered 
as so much tribute to our treasury. I have 
sometimes found difficulty in pei.suadmg 
sti augci s that Mcssi-. William Palmer 
and Co. do not actually guveiti a great 
poitioii ot the Nizam’s dominion*'. 
(Loud cues of Hear.) Such is the no- 
tion to which thcii manifest influence, 
ami 1 lie huge assignments possessed by 
them on the leveuues, have not uncom- 
monly given lise. 1 believe, that in this 
respect, they exeicised toiinerly a moie 
duect influence than now. I have un- 
der. stood (hear) that, heretofore, they 
weie moicin the habit ot lecoininending 
the nomination ot the olliccis ot Co- 
vet umeut in the provinces. 1 do not 
know that they exeicise this privilege at 
pi event ; (hear, and a laugh ;j it has not 
at least kneed itself on my notice. In 
desenbing circumstances, as related to 
me, levpectmg the supposed influence 
of Mewiv. Palmei and Co., I beg that 1 
inav not be undei stood as relying much 
on flu* ti utli ot such relations. (Loud 
a u-s of heat , >ntei mingled with [aim lifer.) 
They must always be leceivcd with cau- 
tion, but as 1 do not go in seat eh of them, 
and as they toice themvelves on me 
tiom vaiiouv vpiaiteis, they certainly as- 
sist in pioducing llic conviction (hem ) 
which 1 entertain, and haveexpiessed on 
this subject. Sonic repoits l suppic^ 
(immense laughtei j as unlit to be men- 
tioned, without pioof ot their veracity. 
(Laughter lepvuted.) 

I suppose, therefore,— for why is Sir 
C. MeUalfe to be the only person en- 
titled to suppose, believe, and infer?—* 
I suppose that he thinks that he has 
given proof of his other reports, notions, 
beliefs, impressions, ami convictions. 
(Heat , hear.) However that may be, 
he goes on to say 

* Other ciicumstances I pass byja* 
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bt>iiur personal, {hear, hear,) or too 
iriti.il to*' a grave report, {hear, hear,) 
though, nevertheless, characteristic ot' 
what l hate endeavoured to describe.’ 

I* such rubbish as this deserving of 
voir approbation ? Are suehshame- 
IuIIn sophistical inconsistencies to be 
sanctioned by your support? Will you 
p\,- them your encouragement ? will 
ion vouchsafe them your applause? 
ior that is what you are now called 
upon to dt) by the Court of Directors. 

Lutd a (ex of No, no.) I repeat that it 

5 1 sav that jou are called upon, by 
the amendment, to approve the un- 
bounded praise which the Court of 
Directors have lavished, undeservedly, 
jii m\ opinion, on the conduct of Sir 
( harks Metcalfe. {Hear, hear.) In 
illustration ut that opinion, l must now 
read uni certain extracts from another 
letter of that Gentleman, craving your 
patient e once more fur intruding such 
rubbish upon your attention. In page 
.t.»(i, you will find that Sir Charles Met- 
(,'ilti writes thus to the Secretary to 
Government • 

‘ \s t.u .is pledging myself to the as- 
sn t ion, that poisons officially attached 
to the Residency, and from the eiremn- 
st.uiee necessarily con toning influence, 
h.uc limi engaged with the concern now 
known by the designation ot William 
I'-dmoi .'in! Co., either as paitncis, ot 
.i> dn'ning evtiaordinary benefit liom 
the (onnexion, loan have no hesitation, 
bnaiiso sueli infin mation is necessary to 
* vjhiso a ]),n t of the impositions piac- 
b'od b) Missis. William Palmer and 
< o , who onginally, I nmmvn, denied 
tbi irpimnpal inflnonoetiom that sum oe, 
Iml alwavs the snpnoit of that con- 
,u 'v'ou until the) untamed the moir 
I" 1 " i Hul pationage ol the Stipi erne Go- 
v fi miioiit . and men afterwaids clung to 
•' hold mi the Residency, as having ad- 
i mf.uros, nrosptrtne as well as active, 
'‘’•til uu|imiisoii the subject, or othet 
i neiiuot.inees, lendoied an ostensible 
-< paiation necessary. I hope that this 
L ’ ,m ',i! as-manee will he sufficient, and 
R' ‘tl sliall not he 1 oipiired to luing lor- 
uud tin names of the Gentlemen of the 
Residemy who were connected with that 

1 'MMi'lniknt. To ,i <( tbi, | f ro i the 
vn.ite't leltiefance. ( Hear, and luugh- 
u ‘‘ Due Gentlemen is in India to au- 
Y 1 i to, liini'oR, but even with regaid to 
n public di.'dosme would be pam- 
[*» me. Othei - me far away, and 
w '»t!ldli.«i* no oppoi tmntj ol justifying 
l" ' ^I'laininif tlieir connexion with the 
‘"n*, while iu their absence a stigma 
against tlu m would appear on the public 
!/Y' . ^vveithelos, if it be con- 

u '*‘ indispensably necessaiy that 
‘ ,u> into! mation should be fm nished, 1 
mist, of course, sacrifice eveiy other 


consideration to duty and obedience/ 
{Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

This, Gentlemen, is his jesuitical in- 
troduction to naming the persons 
against whom he was even then pre- 
paring to commence public accuser. — 
{Hear.) You shall now have the let- 
ter, in which, after sacrificing every 
other consideration, as lie says, to duty 
and obedience, he reluctantly, as he 
would have you suppose, describes the 
names of the individuals whom he had 
befoie collectively attacked. I refer 
you to page paragraph 8, where 
you w ill find that Sir Charles Metcalle 
uses the following language : 

‘ From the situation of the building in 
which the concerns of that Pail nership 
vveie conducted, it is evident that it 
must have enjoyed the Resident’s sup- 
port and pationage. It i.> also under- 
stood, and thine is, / fear , (« laugh,) no 
doubt ot the fact, that Mi . Russell, the 
Resident, was tint her connected with it, 
and derived profit tioin its transactions. 
Whether lie shared profit and risk with 
the others as a pai tiler, or received an 
extraoidiuary interest lbr money de- 
posited in their hands, / am not able po- 
sit icehf to state [Laughter.) It ix pos- 
sible tli.it his connexion with them may 
not have gone beyond having his money 
with them at an ordinal y rate otinteiest; 
and some ol his most intimate friends 
seem toenteitaiu this persuasion; ( loud 
cries of Hear;) but, fiotn all lhat I have 
heard on the Mibfeof, the impicssion on 
my mind amounts to a conviction, 
(loud cries of Hear, and laughter,) that 
he imi't have deiiicd exit amdinaiy pio- 
lit liom their tiausactiores and that his 
(ounexion with them was such as gave 
them a hold on him ever aftei wards. 
Theie is, neu-itheless, a possibility (a 
laugh) that I may he mistaken in this 
conclusion, ( another laugh,) which it is 
the moie necessary to notice, as Mr. 
Russell is not piesent to offer any ex 
planatmn. (Hear, hear.) It would have, 
been a gieat eomfoit to me, if I bad pos- 
sfssed the means ot biinging this matter 
to a decisive pi out, as, in the event of a 
discovery ofenoi in my information, the 
mention ot Mi. Russell's name nii^ht 
iiave been mmecessaiv; hut, wanting 
these, I consider mysell hound to state 
the impu-ssiun on m\ mind ■ for this 
connexion of Mi. Hu^ell, with the con- 
(vi n set up by Mr. William Palmer, ap- 
jivais to me to be one of the most import- 
ant features ot its Iii^toi y , especially 
with lefctence to attendant effects and 
Con'Cipuuces/ ( Hear.) 

I will not trouble you with more of 
this letter ut present, but will skip over 
a great part ot it, as being immaterial 
to the piesent object of your discus- 
sion. bir Charles Metcalfe, after giv tog 
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>atUfactory information on no one of 
the points referred to him by Govern- 
ment, proceeds iu page4G(j, as follow- : 

* I trust that it will not he forgotten 
that Mr. Russell ha* rendered eminent 
services at the Nuam’s Court.’ He 
now appears, l ought to tell you, a* the 
apologist for Mr, Russell, and attempts 
to patch up, hy fuUouie panegyiic, 
that character wliuh he has been en- 
deavouring, without proof, to depie- 
clate and destroy. {Hear, her.) 1 
think Mr. Rus-wll will not thank him 
for the apology which he liras volun- 
teers. hir C. Metcalfe pu-ceed. — 

‘ 1 trust that it will not be toi gotten, 
that Mr. Russell confii mrd imi political 
influence, so as that it stood the test oi 
a most Hying crisis ; ,md that, when the 
two great iieighbomiiig state* fell oil’ 
from their alliance, and betaine om ene- 
mies, the ic.soimes of the Ni/am’s 
comitiv supplied our ai lines, and the 
troops of this state co-operated actively 
and efficiently w'ith our own, m vaiiom 
important services during the war. These 
effects may justly be asuibed to Mi. 
Russell's maiiagmueiit, as tai as indivi- 
dual agents aie ever entitled to Midi 
credit; for the disposition to tlnovv o!i 
our yoke, was supposed to e\i -t here .is 
well as elsewheie ; and the Indian woild 
could scuKely believe that the Ni/.im 
was not to foim a paitof the coalition 
against us.’ (//car, henry hem .J 

I must trouble you with another pa- 
ragraph from tin. correspondence ol 
Sir C. Metcalfe, as l have now com- 
menced. You will find that in one 

place, 1 cannot find the passage 

just now, for the book is so const! ueted 
that you can scarcely find any two 
pages containing xuhjoi fs consecutive 
on each other; you will find, I say, 
that iu one place Sir C . Metcalfe ad- 
mit* that Mr. Rus'scll may have sanc- 
tioned the arrangement wliuh Rainier 
and Co. made with Chundoo Loll for 
the payment of the Ni cam's troops, 
under nil impression that the moie re- 
gular payment of them, which the ar- 
rangement would ensure, would render 
them more efficient for our purposes ; 
and yet you will find him in another 
paragraph complaining, that the con- 
tract did not secure the regular pay- 
ment of the troops; and then again 
stating, almost in the same hicatli, 
that since the contiaet had terminated, 
the troops had been ill-paid, ami m 
some instances reduced to gic.it dis- 
tress. [lhar t hear.) Wi will find 
him through his whole correspondence 
blaming his predecessor Mr. Russell, 
and the different members attached to 
his establishment as Resident, for hav- 


ing lent his money to Palmer aud Co. 
muter any circumstances, and at anv 
rate of interest ; and yet you will fmj 
him in lus letter of the 28th March 
1323, paragraph 23, acknowledge* 
that all the people of his own Residency 
had dealings with that Firm ahno*t to 
the lrL,t hour of its existence in credit 
aud se< uri'y. 1 will quote to you hw 
woid* • 

‘ 1 am not aware, and do not suppose* 
that any Gentleman attached to the pre-’ 
.sent Rridcity, either is, or has been ,i 
paiu.iv in tin 1 House of William Ralnu-r 
aud Co , or li.e. deiived any cxtiarmli- 
ii.it y hcieht fiom the connexion. The 
nmhe.o.iN Kui.ipc.ui eoisstitueuts of the 
Huum' genciallv lctciie twelve percent. 
inteiV't for fheii money ; and Gentle- 
me n .Ut-H'lied to the picscnt Residency 
lia.c both icecived and paid this, as the 
oidinaiv inteiest in account cmieut, 
comideiimt the>e dealings to lie as uu- 
obieetionable as oidimuy dealings with 
.oil othn l Ion. o ot agency. Under the 
same notion 1 have never thought it iu- 
cumlvnt on me to object to them.’ 
[/fear, hear.) 

These are his own creatures, (.cn- 
tlcincu, and you will therefore see the 
rea-on wliy lie is not inclined to put 
them t i any trouble or iueomeimmci*. 

I / //'«/■, hem.) I now conic to a para- 
graph of which 1 must sav, that if there* 
be one paragraph iu the whole hook 
which is wickeder than another, it is 
tki . pir.i graph 1 shall quote it to you 
entire. It is paragiapli 2b, page l.'.'fi 

‘ 1 am hound to acknowledge, Unit 
since * t In* tcnniiMtion ot that cmitiuct 
the tioop. June been ill-paid, and in 
some imi.inas reduced to meat di^tiess, 
ot which 1 have only lately icceived in- 
telliecnce ’ [Now ui.uk well whatcomc* 
next.] ‘ \et this I attiilmie to culpable 
neirlect, it not to a compiling de-igu on 
tin* part of the Minister, and not to any 
liecc.s'Uh.’ 

What does he mean to insinuate by 
thi*e\traordinaiv sentence? He means 
to say, that this Minister is wicked 
enough to keep, for hi. own use, the 
money he chaws from his master’s 
treusiuv, and to stnne the troops, 
whom he is defrauding of their regular 
supplies; aud for what purpose does 
he say tin* > To run down Messrs. 
Palmer and Go., whom he insinuates 
are parties to this profhgate conduct 
cn the p.ut of the Nizam's Minister. 
[Heur y hutr.) \\ hat el«e can he mean 
hy the words “ conspiring design” ? 
There mu *t he at least two parties to 
com pi re; he has named the Minister 
as one party, whom does he name as 
the other? [Hear, hear.) He says, “ I 
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attribute this to culpable neglect, if 

u ,i to a cunyiriu!, design on the part 
n! the* ’'ii’ii ter, and not to anv ue- 
I . epeat, that if a wickeder 
t\ui!£ tli.m tli.s can be said of any man, 

( either heard of it, or saw it in 
3 , n l ok that fell under my eonsidera- 
j,,..! Jli'nr, fintr.) I s iv, therefore, 
ji n t it will not be right in you to an- 
j lU oi despatehe, uhi h c mliiii pa- 
j .m ■n , i- I appro-mg of such cmnltu t 
i, [\ ' i f v, deli Sir C\ Me+ralie’s miii 
J ett rs how him to hue been guilty ; 
..’id i| l wanted an ad lition.il reason 

I »r ill sudmg miu film giving them 
war .an' Mon, (lime it in the cin um- 
asiee, tii it appeals have now been 
l.nigcd by the 1 1 editors of Messrs. \V. 
P.ilnu - an I ( o. agamd bis conduit, 
and the c.m-eijuenees winch hive eu- 
sird Itoui i' iff'n, hear.) li von 
K 1 1* ji d 1 d from any dei ision on the 
tijiii.rl tins amendment , those crc- 
'liii'i in iv nil ol t mi impaitnl j u .. 
r , !e" il mhi d.» 1 n * vouiselv v . hi 

i imuii ot it, von will make v or v cl.es 
I .nl i to a "i o-s and i r ; mg ai t ol m- 
" tii. //. Hi , /.< in ) 1 dt pte* ate 

ii, mnig mu worthy and appiuw ,1 good 
in. Mrs let" am s-i! h s i.ipj ; lot us 
s* (} , th ii! '!<•, wiu’ie we ale; I'tn. 
s' 'wVih i Sir (’ Mete.il! is light or 
'.nng, m the nmub i less at t n- Pimis 
1 ■ «' h 1 - ir night nvauiM ie pet tald*. i r, - 
'.h 1 ( d'/Vm, hit, ) \ - to he ns- 

I I "u, t’i it t'd, 1 ) hi is a mere <u - 
Idiom tr ms.u tmn, 1 will j 'edge all 
i lie (.lit that I hive with \ou, and 
.ib" 1 1 ,.‘ i hi ol lli m- v.iii) me more 
< " e. • > it w ,th (cpii ' i than f am, 

<>' it it i. a to* i! tm * ,k c. [t! ,tr,/t '>«!.) 
b v on ov t„ii it is ( .iiu-t t, and by 
'"h'U *')' t:.i ame.uliiK at , uui will 

^ detaiifi ilt\ my so,- \ou wiji do m- 
* '‘b .!■ ihh 1 nu -thief. 'I’iie assertion Ins 
•du \ been bandied from ( all utta to 
bngl.i id, and tiom Ihigl.md back 
•‘-'ini t > ( ilcu'ta, as if the author i.es, 

1 1 l*nt! i pl.nv , were playing with it ns 
v f n a h'ttth coik Relleiton what 
w,u it going to do, before you gi\ o it 
1 bh'ioii.d i m i cm y , by s*’-mpi;,g it 
With t u‘ inip, e.s ol y our ap, r ibatnm. 
j* ,l * " U| f like thb, vvhiih i- anxious 
a,, o\e all tiling i to do justice, I enn- 
imt see any rca-uiwhy we s’ mild eon- 
wnt to a proposition, vvlnih, if car- 
M ‘‘‘ • '"nst he fatal t > the piuaeradjn- 
•ii'.it'.n rf tin ,c appeals; and 1 
"' i' '■> e deprecate any sm a procoed- 
l ’ i '; ll< d nierely because it b impolitic 
J ' u ' e1f > hot abu, because it s'auts i he 
d justice against those vvhocom- 
| ii of being aggrieved. I suggest, 
vwih* # to the lion. Chairman, who 


has exercised his privilege as an indi- 
vidual Pi opi let or in bring tug 1 forward 
this ameum.uent, to coiim'er whether 
it will not be a wise and liberal policy 
in him to agree to the oiigmal resolu- 
tion, mu! to withdraw, f r the present 
his amendment, which, he is aware, 
must involv every serious cons 'ijuences, 
if it obtain the approbation of this 
Comt. 1 am sme, that as honourable 
men, com will wi-h to read the docu- 
1,11 *'b v. Inch may be c enl in support 
of these appeals, before you decide 
upon them. Those documents nu» not 
yd m your pos .e-sion ; how, therefore, 
t. n \mi sanction, w,th approval, the 
opinions w lut li th • Co-ut of Directors 
line hastily h'Miied upon the transac- 
tmiis to w Inch they relate > I do not 
alhrm t b.it these opinions may not he 
toned ; I haw such a rr-'pect for the 
Court of Dirci tots, ih.it I i an ( oidialiy 
wi-h tli it thev may he so; for it is a 
rmnai tic, and pc. haps i wiak feeling 
on my pad, but ) do 'onee! elv dc- 
1 1 lie, lli,.! if I am limn i to be wron ,r 
in the noi ions I li i\e la! on up on 
tbu mi!j;c< t, in oppositieu to the nia- 
joiitv ol lilt* Dnei lots, 1 shall not be 
so. i 1 ' ; for I am one of tb'-se who would 
ttiidlv .opp >i t ti'cci upon all occasions, 
and w’ >, t’.ierdoie, feds moie tliau 
oi ir.ary pun ill In mg ohbged to 
dif'i'i Jmm them ..t pro- mt by a sense 
ot public d’itv. 1 (..It up M you once 
nioie not to a -me 1 > til's .micntlincut ; 
ii \ou do, you will involve in one m- 
(!■ cnmmate <\ 'sure in m\ imioemt 
]>cisons, wlio are not mivv Icfoieyou, 
md who tan h.n» no oj'pm 'imitv of 
bem . Ii ■ . rd in their o .» a de* "n e. The 
cm e, too, on wli.e'a vm jud;c, w'l 
n>* stop here; it will go Ik fore a 
higher tnbimal in spite ot your de- 
( lsnm ; that ilccisien wdlbe published 
to the wot Id, and you will have the 
ilsgiare of lie mug it said, that you 
sanctioned pioceedmgs ot which you 
onlv heard a part, and that y< u sinned 
ag linst t'ie first principle* ot justice, 
m neglet ii«’g that excellent maxim, 

“ .hi h u'tmtut pattern," (]>) ( ffrar, 

hatr.) 

(/>.' These* pi* tes>cd fi inn's ot the 
niavin, “ uadi alUiain raiicin,” might 
show the sincci !‘y of tin ir /cal in some- 
thing moie tli m ne.c pi.i'sf,- of thii 
motto. \V i:y do they I of cxcit them- 
sd'.cs to e'oc to In ii i the hciiekt of 
a free p.i's? This is the <july cflcctu.il 
•ei.t: it. lorho’h pad ics being heard in 
ail id'Cs; and until this be given to 
India, no hope icmaiii.s of a lair and ini- 
pat tial he.u ing tor any but the oppressors 
and their advocates, 
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1 am most anxious that you should 
escape from the precipice on whose 
brink you are standing. I, therefore, 
•fain repeat to you, that if you vote 
in favour of the amendment, you are 
deciding a question, of which you have 
only heard one side. I sincerely hope 
that my worthy colleague will see the 
impropriety of pressing it upon your 
.decision at present. 1 am sure, that 
if it were possible to bring the debate 
to a conclusion, by modifying the 
words of the original resolution, and 
by getting the amendment withdrawn 
from any connexion with it, it would 
be a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished. (Hear, hear.) 1 hau» all 
along argued this question as a peace- 
maker. (Hear, hear.) in the Court 
of Directors' I urged the noble Chair- 
man to accede to the resolution of the 
hon, Proprietor, on the ground that it 
did nothing more than express a belief 
that the Marquis of Hastings was an 
honest and an honourable man. 1 did 
not succeed there ; 1 trust, however, 
that I shall succeed here. (Hear, hear , 
hear.) 1 beg you to consider first, how 
simple the proposition is, which is 
contained in tlmt resolution, and then 
how exceedingly important every ad- 
dition ik that lias since been made to it. 
(Hear, hear.) If the amendment suc- 
ceeds, which I say God forbid, you 
will throw doubts on the character of 
the noble Marquis. (JahuI cries of Xo, 
no; Hear, hear.) I say that the para- 
graphs, which you are called upon to 
approve, and the first part of this re- 
solution cannot tra\ el together, either 
in common sense or in sound reason, 
aye, or even in ordinary parlance. 
(Hear, hear.) Are you aware what 
you are going to do in approving those 
paragraphs? (Hear, hear.) On a mere 
suspicion of favouritism— for that is all, 
nobody insinuate# that the noble Mar- 
quis ever derived any advantage to 
himself, in any way whatever, from 
these transactions, (Hear, hear ,) — on u 
mere suspicion of favouritism, and be- 
cause ho had the misfortune to accede 
to Sir W. Rumbold’s request to join 
the House of William Palmer and Co., 
which he did very’ reluctantly ; (hear, 
hear;) and because after he had acced- 
ed to it, the parties whom he supported 
went to an extreme, and perhaps to an 
unwarrantable leugth ; you are going 
to Inflict a disgraceful stigma on a man 
who has rendered as eminent services 
to you and to his country as were ever 
performed by a single individual. 
(Cheers.) 

The noble Marqnjs, be it always re- 


collected, is not a character of 
day. (Hear, hear.) It U now fUW 
years since be first became iitastrioiu 
as Lord Rawdon, in fighting the bat- 
ties of his country in America. (Hear 
hear.) His gallant achievement* at ‘ 
that time have been long recorded in 
the pages of history, and will be re- 
membered, when those 1 am now ad- 
dressing, are mouldering in the grave* 
(Hear, hear.) From his earliest youth 
down to the present hour, he has al- 
ways been the victim of his own ge* 
ncrous and liberal feelings, and has 
been distinguished above all his cuu- 
temporaiies by a noWe, I may almost 
say, by an excessive disregard of pe- 
cuniary emoluments ; (hear, hear;) 
and now, after lie has ran a long and 
unsullied career of public and private 
virtue, — after he has passed nine years 
of arduous labour in your service, dis- 
playing a zeal which has never been 
surpassed, and acquiring successes, 
which, except in the instance of Lord 
Clive, have never been equalled by any 
of your former Governor-Generals ; he 
is, on his return to his country in the 
decline of life, unenriched, but not 
unembarrassed, attacked and perse- 
cuted by slanderous calumnies ; and, 
what is the severest misfortune of all, 
attacked and persecuted by them in 
thih Court, in which, if any where, he 
is most entitled to gratitude and pro- 
tection. (Hear, hear, hear.) 1 re- 
ceived a letter from this noble indivi- 
dual only two days ago, of which I beg 
to rend one or two sentences to the 
Court. 1 ought to state, that I have 
never met the noble Marquis above 
three or four times in my life, and 
then only in public company. He is 
no friend of mine, for 1 am hut a plain 
citizen, and cannot say that 1 know 
Lords, or tlmt Lords know me. ( f 
laugh, and hear.) But during the time 
of the Mnhratta war, it was my for- 
tune to he in the Chair, and, in con- 
sequence, I had some correspondence 
with the noble Marquis. Since 1 h*ve 
been a plain Director he has occasion- 
ally written to me, and as a part of my 
speech, I shall take the liberty of 
reading to you part of a letter which I 
have just received. It is dated Jan. 
11th, 1824, which is a mere slip of the 
writer for Jan. 11th, 1825. He says : 

/ You dissuade me from repairing to 
England.’ £He had written to me that 
he was coming to England, because he 
could not endure the state of uncer- 
tainty and suspense in which he was 
kept.] 4 Yon dissuade me.’ he says, 
* from repairing to England, until It 
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-WSAKE!* 

8UU . _a**A frt do him mstlCC.l 

V 
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years. The result was illustrative of 
the powerful grandeur of truth. « Mag- 
na est veritas et prevahbit." In spite of 
7*iT hone that the Court mu ue muuccu t h® m ighty intellect which was arrayed 
'plvahoriy. indeed,, to do him justice.} against him, truth proved victorious 
'Hear ) * It was not m y intention, j n t j lc struggle, and the innocence of 

• ' l - * ««wlprtake the vovairc t j ie accuse d was made notorious to the 

world, {q) Yet after all these years of 
toil and anxiety he was rewarded, not 
hy his worthy masters in this Court* 
but by the public at large, with their 
cordial approbation and applause. 
{Hear, hear.) If you treat another 
Governor-General with similar ne- 
glect and indifference — if you will cavil 
at trifles in one quarter and yet over- 
look grievous offences in another, — if 
you willtake up inferences forfacts.and 


W<V» UU. J - 

continue* he. ‘ to undertake. the voyage 
mui that should te ascertained, for . I 
r i d not endure to present myself it. 
,1 « make a war, and the neces- 
Itlvtf doing so would he extremely 
naiuful to my wishes. One consolation 
remains to me, that the previous duscus- 
"m, will gWe full scope to all the com- 
ets that can be .mule by one party 
u uhoiit calling u jam me to hurt the feel- 
iiijr.s of the other. 

| wish that those who have expressed 
themselves hostilely to the noble Mar- 
4 ,uis in this Court, would display some 
of that delicate regard to the ieehugs 
of the others, which he has Itere ex- 
hibited. {Hear, hear.) Ibis, he it 
remarked, is the nianuer, in which 
the noble Lord writes in a private 
confidential letter. It is the fashion 
to produce such letters in public now- 
adays. 1 do not think it a good one, 
hut 1 have complied with it in this 
instance, because it has given me an 
opportunity of showing the Court the 
feelings of the noble Marquis on tins 
particular transaction. {Hear, heat.) 
i very much fear that unless we come 
to a speed v discussion upon it, it will 
involve us in many serious discussions 
m Parliament, and may, perhaps, ul- 
timately endanger the existence ot our 
charter. It is therefore sound wisdom 
iu a* to stand by the Marquis ot Hust- 
ings, and to desist from cavilling at 
trifles, which are really unworthy the 
serious notice which vve have given 
to tin in. {Hear, hear, hear.) It is m 
the recollection of you all, how long 
that great man [pointing to the statue 
of Warren Hastings] was subject to 
slanderous accusation on account ot 
the policy he had pursued, whilst act- 
ing as your Governor-General. For 
ten long years he underwent a griev- 
ous, ami I will add, an unmerited per- 
secution. He was assaulted by all 
the talent, by all the eloquence, 
and hy all the power of the coun- 
try. The outcry against him was so 
general and *o violcut, that the minis- 
ter at last gave way bafore it, and 
yielded him up without support to the 
malice of his opponents. An impeach- 
ment was the cousequence, and that 
illustrious man, who had so long been 
the depositary of your power in India, 
was obliged to submit to all the care, 
anxiety, and expense of a state trial 
spread over a protracted period of ten 


you » . - 

iuucndocs for evidence, — if yon will 
consider insinuations as sufficient 
proofs of crime, wheu you cannot dis- 
cover any overt acts amounting to it, 
you will soon find it impossible to get 
men of rank, talent, and integrity to 
take upon themselves the arduous 
duty ami deep responsibility of vour 
Governor-Generals. {Hear, hear.) It 
is incumbent, therefore, not only on 
the dignity, but also on the policy of 
this Court, to slide over such trifles ns 
those which huve been needlessly in- 
troduced by the amendment into thfe 
present discussion, and to come for- 
ward openly, manfully, and magnani- 
mously, in support ol the honour and 
c haracter of the Marquis of Hastings, 
which had been exposed to repioaches 
thev had never deserved, and to at- 
tacks which ought never to have been 
made upon them. Under these cir- 
cumstances, much as 1 regret my dif- 
ference of opinion from the majority 
of those around me, I feel in) self 
bound to vote against the amendment, 
and in support of the original reso- 
lution. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Povndeii rose to explain amid 
loud cries of “ Spoke, spoke ; 
igr.” which rendered the few words he 
then said utterly inaudible. 

The Chairman requested the meet- 
iiie- to hoar Mr. lVyrnler. who waj 
entitled to he heard it he confined 
himself to the limits of explanation. 


(„) if Mr. Pattison will read the ad- 
mirable chapter of Mill on this subject 
lie will find that the wmcenre of the ac- 
cused was only made apparent to tin 
world, because of the perpetna Injerven 
tion of the most absurd technicalities o 
law to prevent the exhibition of evidenc 
of guilt. It is an insult to the human* 
of Lord Hastings to compare him wit 
the cruel persecutor of Nundcomar. 
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Mr# Povndrr then proceeded. — As 
the hon. Director, who has just sat 
down, has thought proper to call <>n me 
personally to explain why I thought my- 
self justified in charging him with in- 
consistency, it is due to him, to myself, 
and to the Court at large, to state 
the premises upon v\h ch 1 came to 
that conclusion, (Itrpiated cries of 
“ Spoke,") I must tenia parigrnph 
from a letter to which I see the name 
of the hon. Director nppemhd. {( ur> 
of (i Ouhr," and “ Om s/ / m ." ) 

Mr. S. Duon.— I npp.elieud that 
this is argument and not exp! '.ration. 
1 really must r*o to older, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CnAimiw. — I think that the 
lion. Pioprictor is not out ol oid'*r at 
present. Ai any rate lie is t ii f it ’‘ m! to 
the indulgeiiee of the Court, as lie 
rises hydosiie ol an hon Dneilm- u> 
give a reply to a question which that 
Director had publicly put to l.:m, 
(//ear.) 

Mr. lttr'.Y. — 1 tru*t that in our pre- 
sent slate ol exhaustion, the hon. P;n- 
prietor will ilenily di tin< ,, u*h be- 
tween ex pi umUon and the t omnieia e- 
mentnf a freds nigunu i t 

Mr. Pot n nr -i. — 1 am nidi- • I to the 
hon. Diiector !<.-• the < mf: m h Im 
given me; but I lm; * I hi*. e not 'i d 
so long, imr atkinDd so many po'die 
meetings, wil'io.it knowing t 1 1 ,t tl-.ere 
is a \ ast rii!i'*i enco hctweci a long 
speceh and a slant r jd u.atn u. '1 lie 
hon. Director has, a, vr.u pui.t all 
base observed, n:t eke I me with con- 
siderable W'lmtii and \ ■'>< inciice. 
lie say. tlu* I hive undid', unpisth, 
and mil iwlul’v ( !i vged hrn wi'h in* 
consistency. (/Ian ) 1 deny that I lu\e 
done so. The hon. Court ol Diuctois 
states Miis to the M irquis ol Ha hog , 
and the hon. Director Hgus the state* 
nient with h* * name • 

‘ fn tmth you haw in siih-tamv, if 
not in lonn, lent the Ccm; .tin’s ned't, 
in the late pecuni.m tiair i<tw;n atliy- 
derabul ; not, im'iid, lot 1 1 ,t* liin’it 
oftlie Ni/am’s Covet mm . t, ha. tor the 
sole benefit ot Mi-m P.n: o d ('■».’ 

( Hear , hear.) And again . 1 ’1 In . i> the 
language not ol a i^pomih’e. hit an 
ineyioiidhle (Jmt nun, nt. It i* tot an 
exercise of tin* liioiee of a, mm will (; ut 
iustiuctioMs, and :c|.o , :ii.g the puu "cl- 
ings lor the in'mr.i.it'on : ,, .d *.. t.( lira t t 
the anthonth's at hoii.c ; n o the a- 
tion h\ your Covet iimcrt of a jiowei to 
act without the ohligntioa to i. •unmii- 
catc to any A i auil'anity It c mean*, 
of judging of \mn .a Is, and conM-qi.eiitly 
the a-s'-ettiou* of a power to elude all 
( luck and control,’ ( /fair, hear, hear.) 


I do humbly conceive that thfe letter 
which contains these paragraphs is as 
caustic, as criminatory, and as con- 
demn ttory as any which is to he found 

i'i this book. I ask theu .(j 

lion. Order, ^’c.) 

Mr. S. Dixon.—*! must again de* 
nnnd of the Chairman, whether this 
i* t .plan itiun or Iresh argument} 
[i/tur, heor, hear.) 

Mr. Pa t iison. — 1 hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that out of justice to me, you 
will not allow this explanation, as it is 
(abed, to extend I'mther. The hon. 
Prop.i 1 t-u- had his fair time to address 
you, and nude no spin iug use of it. 1 
hive a Do had nn time to reply to 
him I hope, therefore, you will not 
anew him to resume the consideration 
ol the t ipics whit h lie before discussed. 

Mr. PnvM>r,»i. — In opposition to 
what Ins been just said by llie hon. 
Diieetm , who made so vehement an 
attack upon me, I must insist, that 1 
have an umlmhttd light to give an 
e'pl 'nation ol what 1 before said, 
i Onler, and cites of Onesfiou.) 

The ( 'ii a i h vi \n, — I hope the hon. 
Proprietor will see the necessity 
of c. : d 1 1 . i ' i g Iiiui'-elf stiictly to expla* 
n it iii.i. ( / It tii ' , hea i , hem .) 

Mr \nni - -l can a Mire the 
( i nit tn it, il 1 had not met with smlt 
lcpiv.fi'd inf# rniplimis, I should have 
long .tine huidu'd what 1 have got to 
,//</> ) The hon. Diiector ap- 
peal tub ive supposed that J said that 
li had moved in thi-. Court tin* resoln- 
t * *n t »r nuking to the Marquis of 
U.i ting* a grant of .’000/. a y c ir. I 
in Vvr sinl any such thing, (Hair) 
\\ hat 1 s.ud was this, and I imw re- 
peat it, that the lum. Director had 
given h ■* '-trcmious suppott to that tc- 
solntmu. {/ lea i, hear.) llovv the hon. 
Diuitor umld within one year and 
pfie mouths alter he had vviitten and 
signed Midi a letter as I have de- 
scribed to you, lecuncile it to himself 
to support such a giant, 1 cannot for 
nn ine un lciM md. (Load rrirs of 
/ It at , accompanied In/ a p i t at tumuli 
m the (’run t.) To me the inconsist- 
ency apjears so great, that I (fwt- 

name conjoin , which tendered the 
< < iu 1 1 \tthi of the sentence inaudible.) 

Mr. 1 »,m t Ison. — I f that Gentlemen 
i* allowed to make another lengthy 
much upon me, all f V it I havctotru«t 
to is, that the ji.stiie ot the Court w ill 
allow me to reply to it. {/tan, hern'.) 

'I be Ci'AtitM 1 think the hon. 
Pro] iieti r must himself peiccivc that 
he D now distinctly out of order. 
(C/uns.) 
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[Mf. Poynder, in consequence of this 
declaration, resumed his seat.] 

Mr. Si kpHF.n (the Master in Chan* 
( er\l then presented himself to the 
untice of the Court amid loud cries 
for an adjournment. He spoke nearly 
a- follows I would not /be at this 
jate hour in the d iv to address you, 
Mr, Chairman, if l did not fool, and 
fed vci\ stuuiglv, that 1 should not he 
tiding justice culler to mv own c h wic- 
tm ,«u tolhftt ui'theM irqmsot Hasting, 
1 \ U ue to give my Note, as i intend, 
a?I »t.st thi ^ amendment, without ^t it- 
)ii,r »u\ lessons lor mi doing {/fna, 
han ) III had understood, that upon 
such topics as have been this day ul- 
leded to in reference to the conduit 
ol the Maiquii of Hasting-, it w is 
iieies- arv for me to give ade' id.d upi- 
n ion, which (1 say it with all re-;-’ a, 
t*» von, ‘■urj I vntually inn .t do, if I 
vote l,>r thiN amendment, l stiwuld not 
have ko.i tiere to-day to lake a part m 
vtiiir debate. I should have lelt mv 
im’o:n;>eteuco to enter upon so vast a 
cumUs-um. 1 should liave known, 
that, without nading tin-, immen a* 
pile ol p.ip r.,— md l camMl'v cou- 
I.’". to \ (.a, that it has not he. n pos- 
sible I. ; me to hud lime to ie 1 1 th mi, 
lor It ’humble .hirewhuh l t d e m 
ailiumM. : ag the ) nMu J'i -lu e ol the 
coni’liv wi idd not pi l mit me, wit' ait 
nrghs inn; lit m‘ important a- . .'man. 
to sj u e turn* l<a thur pet es;d. ! \ -n , 
hen. i I should lave I noun, 1 - i\ , 
1'itf v it ti i ut no. ling them i .k. idly 
and (1 bgcn’.lv , 1 should In* jud’o g a 
one without duty nammiir.', the c\i- 
dei i e on winch it depend. [Una ' I 
tluu line till youhmly, mnl nt cu 
'hat 1 term no opinion,— that 1 initial 
t>» i spies- no opinion on ;u>\ of the 
tojuis winch are ih.putid m tl.'s 
(|, mt; but on one topic, whnli las 
not I 'aii d) united, but, on the con- 


•ra 1 v, adnntti d up, on all hand ; mum ly , 
t '.Ut the most noble the Maiqnis of 
J Cist m o , h„s doue nothing to stain ! is 
character, or to impeach his honour. 

hi , In rn , h( a .) On that topic I 
led myself at, any rate competent to 
'■pisik, tmd shall thru fore subrn.t a 
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a - 1 do, that the 

Marqu s of Ila-ticgs 


Karels before you, not only without an 
accuser, but also without an accusa- 


tl,,n > {//tar, hear,) I feel tbat with- 


out making myself further master 
them, l am competent to do justice to 
his honour and his character • ami in 
my view of the case you will not do 
justice to them, if you vote the ori- 
ginal resoUit'on, and connect it with 
the amendment, which you, Sir, have 
proposed. ( / tear , hear.) 

Not, Sir, that 1 allirm that amend- 
ment to he wron'g, — far from it ; I have 
not i’doimatidn to justify me giving 
an opinion either one way or the other, 
but I find that by general consent the 
on ;innl motion is admitted to be right, 
and 1 am, there'ore, sure tbat 1 can do 
io wrong in supporting it ( Hear , 

he ir ' 'I he amendment, I readily 
grant, may In* light loo, and consi- 
denug that it iome. bom you, Sir, 
w i‘.h w In.. * valuable qualities 1 have 
k\ n lo i ; m «j‘i t uled, I have no doubt 
that i. wi’i lu realtor appear so ; but it 
won lit be wiuog to vole it now, if on 
t o olh-'i account, i\i hast on this, that 
we should be pi cjudical tug (hums, 
whi’i inii.t spoitly mine before our 
ie*’tilai tribunals, i Heat, hear, anil 
t n- . oj \ > ) Ik- .ert that, by approv- 
i’ig tin' Jiimndment at present, we 
ho ’ I b • c pr« mg an cmiii'mi, 
i‘i i !<• h e, up m the appeal. whttli 
I i i ecu ! , I god ; we shoo’d he pro- 
i i n >g jml ;mcnt a; ".n .1 < bo ms pre- 
l.i id!.-, lmliv id. nd who.e i atv tests 

( am (.: 1 e tab. a c..i e o! in th s di.tus- 
s.or , v.e.i.ould he doing injustice to 
j i ons on the otlu r side hv dividing 
mi i!i"in.K‘, without waiting for the 
c . i.icnec tlnev in 'v adduce to support 
l . . v. /- . n. Jam ) l ader such ur- 
i mu - 1 un es, l.o liicub ol the licngal 
(.ov cm umonl, no, not even Mr. Adam 
him-cl!, ought to he s itUfiod il we come 
to a dvi i’ nm upon it, whilst we are 
thin- uniiihumod Oi that (ientlenum 
J kiu'w imtiiing personally; fnnii nil 
that 1 have lieaid ugardng him, I 
should lake him to I e a man ol great 
talent, and unbh m du d integiity. If 
lie be i ut, if to a sound bead lie do not 
add a 1 md la art, be el eg cm • ates from 
the slut k horn winch lie spiings, and 
i. an mm oi thy * on ol a uu .-t wonliy 
i steer. \\ it I* In. hither 1 had an ac- 
quaint.. ice of I'.lty y ai and a man of 
"uulct honour «.i <1 more *tcrlmg worth 
i . rkrew. Iffntr , hear.) I can- 
t .t then !« .<*, rcru.'.Iy i i n.g my self to 
hid eve t‘ . t I. is -i n has done any thing 
to dimii ■ h live blight lu-tie of lu-* 
tli -act. r. I do in.t ay, that Mi. 
Adam his acted im, ropuly ; I have 
nut even l'eaid that lie inis. {Hear, 
hem.) Allth.it I know of Ins conduct, 
is derived from the public print* ; — rmcl 
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from them I infer, that Mr. Adam stands 
upon a public principle, and that tin 
Court of Directors concurs with him as to 
the propriety of standing upon it. ( Hear, 
hear.) I therefore supfjose, and i have 
strong grounds for the supposition, that 
Mr. Adam has conducted himscJ/' ho- 
nourably and uprightly; Imf, I never- 
theless say, tliut wc should he guilty of 
injustice even towards him, if we were 
to come to suih a conclusion in his fa- 
vour, without further investigation, (r) 

( Hear , hear, hear.) 

Beyond a doubt, the despatches w hicli 
we are now called upon to sanctum with 
our approval, contaiu a severe censure 

(r) Ueally, without seeing these ab- 
surdities in print, it would be dillicult to 
believe that men, passing fot men of 
talent and information, could ever he 
brought to utter them, and that, too, in 
a public assembly, in the reported pro- 
ceedings of which they are sure to be ic- 
cordetl. Here is debate upon the ques- 
tion, whether, iu the whole of certain 
transactions detailed in a certain volume 
of Papers, there be any thing that can 
support a charge of con option against 
the Marquis of Hastings ; and a Master 
of Chancery comes down to the Com t to 
give an opinion thereon, under the open 
confession of his not basing read the 
evidence, on which alone the question is 
grounded. If this he the inaniiei in 
Which the business of the Chancery Com t 
is done, no wonder that the suitors ate 
in general so dissatisfied. Again : he 
finds that, by “general consent,” the 
original motion is “ acknowledged to he 
right." How is this |>os.Mhle, when, a 
large majority of the Com t sue opposed 
to it? “ But, * saj s he, “ the amendment 
may be right too, especially as it comes 
fiom the Chairman, wlm is Midi a worth) 
man, and whom 1 have known so long’’’* 

If so, then why oppose it ? Or, how can 
a motion he rigid, and an amendment 
opposed to that motion be equally so ? 

'1 he folly of all this is only mii passed by 
the deduction, that because Mr. Adam 
had a worthy father (which, however, 
hundreds doubt), therefore he must lie 
a worthy sou (which thousands deny). 
Half the highwaymen that are huug'at 
the Old Bailey ha\ e come fi out an holiest 
stock; and some of Mr. Stephen's an- 
cestors were, probably, sensible men : 
but he evidently derives no benefit from 
that cause. Mr. Adam has been the au- 
thor of as much cruelty, oppression, and 
injustice, iu India, as am man that ever 
preceded him, in unequal space of time; 
and any attempt on the pint of such un- 
reflecting men as Mr. Stephen, to prove 
that he must be a good man in the esti- 
mation of all, because his lather has 
been so considered by a few, will only 
add ridicule to disgrace. 


at the East India House, 

upon the conduct pursued by the jtA. 
quis of Hastings. We have not heard 
what can be urged in its Justifcafj on', 
we have not summoned him to our fa r ’ 
to plead in his own defence; and we 
should therefore act contrary to the 
first principles of justice, if we were 
now, without adequate information, to 
say, “ we concur in the censure which 
the Court of Directors has passed upon 
him.” 1 should not have troubled yon 
with any further remarks at present, 
had it nut been for a trifling inconsis- 
tency in the speech of the hon. Direc- 
tor who last addressed you. I concur 
iu almost every sentiment which fell 
from that hon. Director’s lips ; they 
were candid, liberal, and manly, and 
did equal honour to his head and to his 
heart, (f/tar.) There was one topic, 
however, which he introduced into his 
speech, which, I think, it might have 
been as well if lie had left out : I al- 
lude to those expressions in which he 
commented on the observations of an 
bon. Proprietor wfto had preceded him. 

I scarcely know whether the subject is 
worthy of attention, as the charge he 
made against that hon. Proprietor can • 
not he considered a detraction from his 
merits. 1 understood the hon. Director 
to speak slightingly of him, because he 
was the Editor of a periodical publica- 
tion, or, I ought rather to say, of a 
public newspaper — ( Cries of “No , no,” 
ui winch Mr. Pa/tison joined.) 1 ter- 
ta inly so understood the hon. Director, 
and am therefore glad that lie has con- 
descended to set me right. I will there- 
fore abstain from the remarks 1 was 
going to make to you, and shall merely 
observe, that if the report which that 
Gentleman gives us of this day’s pro- 
ceedings be at all equal to his speech, 
it w ill be no discredit to his talents aud 
ability, (.v.) {flu estion, question.) 1 re- 
peat again, that 1 feel myself lunind to 
vote against, this amendment; for I 
conceive, that it will prejudicate the 

(x) Who can need any further proof.of 
Mr. Stephen’s imbecility than tliis? A 
more contemptible speech thnn that of 
Mi. Wasboiough was, pel haps, hardly 
ever delivered anywhere — no, nofeveu 
at the ludia House, where the choicest 
specimens of dullness and fghoriuice 
me to he occasional!) heaid : yet Mr. 
Stephen thinks It nuuked by great talent 
and ability. There is one common fea- 
ture of resemblance bet weed the prais-cr 
and the prais-ed . for each of theui opens 
his address by a frank confession of total 
ignorance as to the, matter in debate, 
and both support their opening allega- 
tions by the .subsequent parts of their 
speeches, long before they arc closed. 
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*PPe*{> which the hoo. Director has in- tion once cast upon it, is as difficult tn 
formed us has been lodged ; thu it mil remove. (Hear.) Will you then III H 
shut out of our consideration the facts , you will say, by agreeing to this amlhd 
if there be any, which might convince went, “ True it' is that there are no 
us that the censure, which the Court of grounds for imputing corrupt and im- 
Directors have dealt out, has beeu es- proper motives to our late Governor - 
seutialJy uufounded; and that it will General, hut there are grounds for 
take away all the credit and grace of thinking that he has beeu careless and 
the acquittal which we uiianim-msly indiscreet in these transactions at Hy- 
ackaowledge to be due to the uoble derabad"? For my own part, I dislike 
Marquis. (Hear, hear.) We are well all eulogies which end with a “ but ” 
fu we are ; and we hail, therefore, to or a “ nevertheless." I thmk that thev 
use the words of the noble Director are not so much eulogies as secret and 
who preceded me, remain where we invidious attacks. (Hepr, hear.) Say 
are. Indeed, if this amendment should uot, then, I conjure you, of the Mar- 
he carried, 1 would advise the Gentle* quis of Hastings, u \Ye admit him to 
men on the other side— I mean, not of be honest, hut we conceive hun to have 
the question, but of the Court — [Mr. been indiscreet ; we acknowledge hi in 
Douglas Kinnaird, Mr. Randle Jack- to be incorrupt, but we are afraid he 
son, and Mr. Hume, were seated on a has been imprudent ; we allow that his 


a different side of the Court from the 
non. and learned Gentleman] — to with- 
draw the original resolution ; for, I 


conduct has been honourable and up- 
right, but we see much in it on which 
the Court of Directors were bound to 


deem it not only ungraceful, but also 
ungrateful, to the noble Marquis, to 
connect the sentence which contains 
hu acquittal of all improper and cor- 
rupt motives, with the sentences which 
follow in the next member of the para- 
graph. (Hear, hear.) 

I will endeavour to explain to you 
nn meaning by a familiar illustration. 
Suppose, for instance, that a lady’s 
honour and reputation were attacked* in 
that point which is most essential to 
the rcspectabilityaml dignity ol the fe- 
male character-, suppose that a party 
of her friends were appointed to exa- 
mine whether there was any founda- 
tion for that attack ; suppose that, 
after such examination, they were una- 
nimously of opinion that there were no 
grounds for the imputation which bad 
heou cast upon her; what would )ou 
think of them, if they were to announce 
to the world that they acquitted her 
lullv and cutirely of all lapse from 
fli.utitv, but that they considered her 
t«> have been somewhat thoughtless and 
indiscreet in her general conduct ? 
[Hear, hear, hear.) Would you not 
think, that the expression of such au 
uncalled for opinion was intended to 
* taken the effect of the acquittal the) 
"ere forced to grant her, on the point 
"Inch had been more immediately sub- 
uvtted to their investigation and in- 
quir) ? (Hear, hear, hear.) 1 am sure 
that such would be your sentiments 
under those circumstances, and I there- 
ore call upon you to express similar 
sentiments under the circumstauces 
fore you. The honour of a soldier is 
Qs delicate as the reputation of a 
"ouiau \{hcar, hear;) and an imputa- 


express their public disapprobation." 
(Hear, hear.) 1 know that they did 
express such disapprobation ; hut 1 
verily believe, that if it were to do 
again, the Court would determine not 
to do it. (Hear, heat; and cries of 
“ No, no," from some of the Direc- 
tors.) 

Notwithstanding the denial I have 
just received, I repeat my assertion, 
and will tell you the groumlv on which 
I re->t it. It is umver-all) admitted 
that these despatches were written upon 
an imperfect view of the subject. (No, 
no.) indeed the) arc filled to the last 
with perpetual calls for further infor- 
mation. ( flear .) 1 conclude from that 
circumstance, that the disapprobation 
expressed has either been too little or 
too much ; (hear, hear ;) and 1 thence 
deduce another inference, that, what 
the Court of Directors wrote on infor- 
mation which the) themselves acknow- 
ledge to be imperfect, and which others 
state to he not niere’y defective, but 
also discoloured and purtiul, we ought 
not to approve, sanction, and confirm, 
without having the must perfett and 
satisfactory evidence to judge and act 
upon. (Hear, hear.) If we agree to 
the original resolution, vve agree to 
that which nobody dispute-*, and by 
winch nobody can be injured ; hut if 
we agree to the amendment, we adopt 
nil the censures which these despatches 
contain, and thereby make ourselves 
parties against those who state that 
they have already received serious in- 
jury from the proceedings of your local 
government, ami who are even now' ap- 
pealing against the justice of those pro- 
ceedings, (Hear, hear.) Believing that 
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there are no grounds for imputing im- (Question, question.) If thftiiMnu 
proper motives to the Marquis of Hast- tion be not agreed to, I ohce mb!** 
lags with regard to these transactions, pent, that 1 shall feel myself 
—and if there be grounds for imputa- vote for the resolution of the honP ® 
tion, it is our duty to examine and in- prietor. ( Hear, hear.) ' ro * 

vesti gate into them, — why should any Mr. Samuel I)ixos rose, amid lond 
man here object to h resolution which cries of “ Jcjourn, adjourn , " from «// 
does no more than give to that belief a quarters of the Court. u J entreat th 
tangible shape and appeal mice ? (Some patience of the Court/* said the hoo 
Gentlemen here evcUnmed, “ Head the Proprietor, “ till 1 ask the Chairman 
papeis, and you will soon see why.”) one question. Is there any probability 
/acknowledge that I have not read that this amendment will be withdrawn? 
these papers; but it has not been ( Loud cries of t( No "from sevcralGrn- 
owing to any faiflt of mine. The nub- t/enuu hath within and without the liar.) 
lie duties in which I am engaged June If there is not, I shall now move the 
prevented me from doing none than question of adjournment, 
prying into the reams of paper ( 1 Sir C. Forbes rose to second the 
laugh, and nies of “ IT^ar") which motion; but 

you have ordered to be printed ; but, Sir C. A. Robinsov having risen at 
without wading through them, lean the same time, proceeded to address the 
see that you will act on er-parte state- Court as follows Tlie lion. Baronet 
inents; and, therefore, even il you ac- iws, 1 belies e, merely to second the 
cidcntally come to a right judgment, motion ; I rise to speak to it. I think 
will act unjustly in consenting at pre- that, after what occurred on a former 
sent to this amendment. Parties, whose occasion, he will not dispute my right 
interests are materially affected by it, to do so, even though I should appear 
are not here to speak to you upon it. to he applying myself more to the ar- 
The House of Palmer & Co. ha^ not guments of the preceding debate than 
been heard ; Sir W. Rumhohl ha-, not to the merits of the present question, 
been heard upon it, [Hem , hear.) It i ■> not, however, my intention to 
True there has been much incidental tumble the Court upon that subject at 
discussion, in which their names haw this late hour of the day. If I have the 
been stated mid their pretensions i an- opportunity afforded me nt another 
vassal; hut your xerdict, if uvordut time, mid perhaps I may, I should wish 
you should this das give upon their to reply at much greater length than I 
conduct, will he an er-paite widirt, now tan do to the arguments of sexe* 
since it will he giwn upon hearing the ralCentleuum who have addressed yon, 
statements of one side, and without both on this ami on a former dav. 


waiting for the statements ot the otliei. 
(Hear. J If 1 had any influence with 
the Chairman, 1 should advise him to 
consent to the original resolution, and 
to withdraw his amendment upon it, 
on a perfect understanding that we 
should hereafter agree to enter upon the 
discussion of thew transactions, when 
we can have them placed before us in 
an integral shape, and not hiokcu up 
into distinct and separate paits. (/) 

(t) The end of Mr. MerhcnV spied i 
is, if possible, still mote ahsind than its 
beginning. Au im men ohmic of Papeis 
had been belore the (’unit fu month?. 
Mr. Palmer's ineieoiial, Sir William 
Ruinbold’s letter, Mr l;ii"seJl*s litur, 


What I now rise lor is this : Since we 
have been assembled to discuss these 
transactions, there has been a publica- 
tion put forth by the lion. Proprietor, 
who hionght forward the origiual re- 
solution respecting their merits. I have 
read it m the internal between the last 
Com t and the present. Now, I wish, 
in (ommon couitcsy, to put to the lion. 
Proprietor a question uj on it. I put it 
to him, to I e kind enough to inform 
lue whether, in the pnragiaph which I 
cm gfing to read, 1 am the individual 
to win m he alludes ? I really shall ton- 
sidor it a pci conn] fax our,* if he will 
amwer me the question. The pnra- 
graph which 1 am going to lead is not 


mid a great wuiitv of pi.ir.j hie. sou loth 
sides, were accessible to all who duifC 
to lead them; a dovin >jcahci* j ad 
been heard on behalf of i..ch puily in 
the question; aud the dilate had been 
protracted to a lei glh l e.er htfoie 
know non one topic. All the mat dials 
for accurate judgment \vtote, tl.uctoie, 
now bcfoie thet'ouit; aud jet he pro- 
poses father tk'lay, and ftnure dbtiis- 


i s, hi a Mihjcct alteiuly exhausted to 
xny wcaiiiiss. Finn any other per* on 
this would l axe beta u guided an a piece 
ot hun ii on) ; lut liuu a Master in 
Cl army, to whim pioiiiitedpuxeed- 
iiiMiii l.c n i ic wcluu.e than there 
spiiddj tun inatid, we hate no doubt 
it was m lions if ‘o, it only pmxcR how 
nemlx giatity and folly maybe united. 
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j D AQ official paper — it is to he found in 
part 97 of the publication I allude to. 
After speaking of an individual, “a 
i newly introduced member of the Go- 
vernment at Calcutta, as having- been 
Exposed iu full Council, as having- slan- 
dered Mr. Russell/’ it proceeds as fol- 
lows : — • 

i jt is possible that the same gentleman 
»vho though t proper to spread his injurious 
and unfounded suspicions regarding Mr. 
Hussell about Calcutta, may have thought 
himself equally justified in communicat- 
ing them to his correspondents at home. 

It is matter of universal report that Mr. 
Stuart tvas in the habit ot correspond- 
ing with a leading and most influential 
Director of the time, who had been 
openly hostile to Lord Hastings’ original 
appointment, and to the policy his Lord- 
ship was kown to pursue.’ 

It would have been the extreme of 
\ unity in me, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to have supposed that I was 
the individual alluded to as a leading 
and most influential Director ; but at 
that time 1 had the honour to fill your 
(hair, and l therefore com five that by 
possibility l may be considered as the 
individual to whom allusion is made. 
Now, if the lion. Proprietor will do me 
the lav our, and I shall consider it us a 
vm »reut favour, of stating whether I 
am iho person to whom he alludes, I 
shall feel myself greatly obliged to 
him ; and — 

Mr. 1). Kinnaiiu) interrupted the 
lion. Baronet ; and if we heard him 
right In , amid the extreme confusion 
which prevailed in the Court from the 
time the question of adjournment was 
moved till it was carried, (two or three 
members sometimes speaking at once,) 
replied, “ 1 can assure the lion. Baro- 
net, that if i had intended to allude to 
him, l should have mentioned him ex- 
pressly by name." 

Sir (I. A. Robinson. — The frank de- 
claration of the huo. Proprietor renders 
it unnecessary tor me to read to the 
conclusion ot the paragraph which I 
had commenced, or to make the re- 
marks which, in case it had alluded to 
me, l had intended to offer to the Court 
upon it. 

Sir C. Foitnr.^ intimated to theChair- 
man a wish that the Court would ad- 
journ over to-morrow, as there was a 
call of the House of Commons for that 
d a S which might prevent the attend- 
ance of several hon, Proprietoi s, who 
"ere anxious to he present at the ur- 
ttiination of the debate. 

The Chairman.— I have the honour 
to be a Member of the House of C'om- 


2b? 

mons, as well as the hon. Bart., and 
I know the meaning of a call of the 
House too well to have any of the ap- 
prehensions which he seems to enter- 
tain in case of our adjourning this de- 
bate tilt to-morrow. I have no wish to 
enter at present info the merits of the 
great question which is now before you : 
but as l have been personally alluded 
to by the lion. Director who sits below 
me in the curse of his speech, I trust 
that you will not think me trespassing 
unfairly upon your attention, whilst! 
say a few words to set myself right in 
your good opinion. (Hear.) If it were 
at all necessary, which 1 think it is 
not, I could add many facts to those 
which have been already mentioned, 
to substantiate the charge of inconsis- 
tency against that hon. Director. I re- 
frain, however, from such a course of 
proceeding ; but since he has thought 
lit to make some observations in reply 
to my assertion, that this amendment 
would have been the amendment of the 
Court o! Directors, if time bad allowed, 

1 lim-t eater a little more into our se- 
cret-. than has been yet done. (Dowd 
cries of “ Adjourn, adjourn'*) I am 
sure that the Court ol Directors will 
not adjourn whilst 1 am speaking. 

( f>reat tumult.) The requisition for 
calling a Court on the motion which 
you are now met for the fourth time 
to discuss, was sent into the Court of 
Directors by the eight Proprietors, 
whose nanus are subscribed to it, on 

the day of the month of , and 

was followed up the next day by a mo- 
tion on the part "1 the hon. Director, to 
whom I have before adverted, conceived 
in a spirit similar to that which per- 
vades the requisition. This fact may 
perhaps appear to you at present irre- 
levant, but it is neeessaiy to the due 
investigation ol the assertion which the 
hon. Director lias advanced, that l 
should state it distinctly to you. So 
anxious was the lion. Director on the 
suhjec t, — I mean him who now declares 
that lie argues it as a peace-maker, — 
that on the l»tli ot February lie moved 
a resolution in the < omt of Directors 
to this effect “ That this Court be 
instructed to make known to the Court 
ot Piopnelois at their next general 
meeting, that it is not the intention of 
the Coil it of JJnec to offer any op- 
position to tli c motion which it is as- 
sembled to diwuss." A debate at some 
length occurred uj on that proposition ; 
but •■o little suppoit dul the l on. Di- 
rector and his ‘•cconder receive upon 
that occnsi., 11 , that we allowed him to 
withdraw it, and did uot place if on our 
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records. The courage of the hon. Di- 
rector increased, however, on the 11th. 
He again brought forward his proposi- 
tion; and on that occasion, having 
mustered resolution to go to a division, 
he discovered that, out of 22 Directors 
who were present, only seven could be 
found to vote in favour of it. This took 
place as the clock was on the point of 
striking. Having at that moment 
brought out of my pocket a copy of the 
amendment, which I have since pro- 
posed, with the intention of submitting 
ft to the Court of Directors, I put it to 
you, whether, under such circum- 
stances, I was not justified in saying, 
that, if time had been allowed, the 
amendment I have proposed would 
have been the amendment of the Court 
of Directors 5 ( Hear , hear ; and cries of 
“No") Gentlemen may cry “No," 
but the result of this discussion will 
show whether 1 am or am not right in 
the position I have advanced, (/fear, 
hear.) 

Having said thus much on this point, 

I must not let the Court depart with- 
out saying a word upon another. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just addressed you, a .Fudge in one of 
the highest courts of the country, comes 
down here, and, without having read 
the Papers which are necessary to ena- 
ble him to understand the subject in 
dispute, tells you that he shall vote 
for the original resolution, and agamst 
the amendment. (Repeated cries of 
“ Adjourn " and great disorder in the 
Court.) 1 cannot permit you to sepa- 
rate, without expressing my astonish- 
ment, that a Gentleman, who acts as a 
Judge, should have made the remarks 
he did, without read mg the Papers 
either on one side or the other ; ( conti- 
nued cries of “ Adjourn ;”) that he 
should have expressed himself so 
warmly in favour of the original re- 
solution, without examining how far 
his impressions went to condemn 
others, — that he should announce it as 
a matter of mighty importance, that 
the noble Marquis should he declared 
inuocent throughout these transactions, 
and treat it as a matter of indifference 
whether others be declared so or not. 
( Adjourn , adjourn.) And all this, 1 
say, without reading the Papers, (Con- 
tinued itpi'oar.) I have a right to say, 
that the hon. and lehrued Gent, has not 
read the Papers. 

Mr. Stephen. — Why, I said so my- 
self. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman.— That it is which 
leadi me to wonder how the hon. and 
learned Gentleman cau be so inconsist- 


ent as to vote against the ame n d ment 
at the very moment he , SPfrfflKjhat 
he is not qualified to vote upcJSaffiT 
(Hear, hear; and cries 
“ But," says the hon. and learned^Gea- 
tlcinan, taking his cue from tjhe hon. 

Director who preceded Jhim,, “It |s, 

dente life, that you arc going to approve 
of these Papers, and thejre$LV to dftdd* 
against the appeals which Dave been 
presented.” I affirm that it is,po such 
thing that you are called i uppjajn, ifo. 

( Several voices here exclaimed, 
tv not speaking to the question of 
journment") 1 admit thavMf. ftfimer 
has sent a memorial to the, .Court of 
Directors, mentioning his appeal to the 
Bengal Government. ( dries <tf f 1 Ques- 
tion " Adjourn"— in the midst of 

which ) 

Sir C. Forbes rose. — I am sorry, Mr. 
Chairman, to have to rise toprder,but 
— ( Adjourn , adjoui n.) . - . 

Mr. S. Dlxov, sneaking at the same 
time, said, “ I could insist pn my ques- 
tion being put, if I were to stand , on 
the strict point of order, but 1 decliue— 
(Adjourn.) 

The Chairman having sat down, and 
Mr. Dixon having given way, 

Sir C. Forue.v proceeded.— I rose 
with great reluctance, Sir, to call you 
to oi der ; but 1 conceived that you were 
deviating w idely f rom the motion which 
is now before the Court, and which 1 
had the honour to second. If we are 
to proceed upon the general question, 
the lion. Bart, near me is certainly in 
possession of the Court. 

'Plie Chairman.— It is not for me to 
decide whether I am in or out of order. 

1 think that 1 am in order ; but you, 
Gentlemen, are the judges. 1 certainly 
conceive that I am entitled to cuter 
into the statement l am now making 
upon the question of adjournment; and 
I conceive so, from a recollection of the 
conduct of the hon. Bart, on a recent 
occasion. For, last Friday, five times 
did he promise, by St. JDunstan’s 
clock, to sit dowu, ufter |jc had made 
a single observation more, upon *,tb*t 
very question ; and five times did be, go 
on again at great length, notwithstand- 
ing his promise. (Hear, and a 
To return, however,, to tjie point, from 
which I was diverted fiy tbip )i»terrttf>- 
tiun : I say, that . by anpeoving this 
amendment, you $trc nefiper ileciding 
upon these appeals, nor making your- 
selves parties against those, who have 
lodged them. (Adjourn ) The last de- 
spatch which we have received frpm the 
Government of Bengal dji,this sub- 
ject, is dated 23d January W24. Now, 
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,t is only two month* since Mr. W. 
Palmer his sent to us a copy of his me- 
notice of hi« appeal. 

( A vote* here exclaimed , “ It would be 
as well for him to let it alone; it will be 
all in vain.") It may or may not be 
»ain; but on that point I decline to 
euter, since the Members of the Hen- 
gal Government have not yet favoured 
us with the view which they are inclined 
to take of it. It is said, that the parties 
to it are not now before us, and therefore 
we ought not to approve the amend- 
ment. How well that argument comes 
from those who do not vouchsafe to 
read the Papers, I will not stop to ob- 
serve. 1 will merely state, that Sir W. 
Kumbold is now in London, aud that, 
whenever an opportunity is afforded by 
the termination of this discussion, we 
shall take up that question. I hope 
iou will not separate without observing 
how this matter is argued against us. 

( Question , question.) Our opponents 
complain that they have not all the 
Papers before them ; and }et the lion, 
hart, who called me to order, said, 
at our last Court, that he had not 
read, and that lie did not intend to 
read, the whole of those Papers, which 
have recently been printed. He said, 
that his mind was made up, because 
lie had received full information on the 
-.object from — whom? Why, from Sir 
W. Rftmbold. (Hear.) 1, for one, 
must ohseric, that 1 never con- 
ceived it possible that any man would 
tlnuk of deciding a question like the 
present upon such information ; and, 
sure I am, that I must have other in- 
formation than that of Sir W. Kum- 
l>old— and I say it not disrespectfully 
to him — before 1 can alter the opinion 
which I have formed upon it, after 
peat care and much investigation. («) 
Mr. Stephen rose, amid deafening 
< ries of “ Oueslion ” and (( Jdjourn .” — 
I l>eg vour patient indulgence for a 
tew moments, whilst I say a word or 
two by way of explanation. I feci 
it necessary to trespass again upon 
) our attention, in coir^cquence of the 
misconception of the Chairman, as to 
my reasons for coining to vote upon 
tins question. I admit that I have not 
ftw thftt papers. At the very outset 
, remarks I offered to your consi- 
deration, I told you that I had uot read 
, 1* j an d 1 told you so, in order that 
might pat myself right in vour esti- 
j wttmn. I added to That declaration 

to do Mr. As tell the justice 


'vase* 1 n/Tto be founded in good 

*"/> tat Herald, TV., 


another, that though I could not vote 
upon the amendment, because it con- 
tained topics which were disputed, and 
which other occupations had pre- 
vented me from examining, I could 
vote on the original resolution, which 
acquitted the Marquis of Hastings of 
the weight of corrupt motives, because 
that was a topic which had been ad- 
mitted by every body. That declara- 
tion, I repeat, and, in repeating it, I 
feel that 1 do not deserve the imputa- 
tions which the Chairman cast upon 
me. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. Kinnaird rose to address the 
Chgir ; hut, owing to the uproar in 
the Court, stood silent for more than a 
minute. 

The Chairman. — We must not sepa- 
rate, Geutlemeu, without fixing the 
day to which we shall adjourn. (/-<*- 
nous voices , “ To-morrow.”) 

The Chairman having put the ques- 
tion upon that proposition, 

Mr. D. Kinnaiud said — l avail my- 
self of the question of adjournment, to 
say, that it was an unfair conclusion to 
which you. Sir, came on the conduct of 
the hon. and learned Gent., when you 
said that he was acting inconsistently, iti 
declining to vote upon the amendment, 
because he had not read the Papers 
which were requisite to understand it, 
and in perststiug to vote upon the ori- 
ginal resolution, which equally depend- 
ed upon the facts detailed in them. I 
say, there is no inconsistency in such 
conduct; for the amendment involves 
topics of a complicated nature, and re- 
quiring deep consideration, whilst the 
original motion affirms a single propo - 
sition, — that there is nothing in these 
transactions to affect the personal ho- 
nour and character of the Marquis of 
Hastings, and has not been denied by 
any body. 

Mr. Fresh held. — 1, too, avail my- 
self of the question of adjournment, to 
answer the objection of the hon. Pro- 
prietor. (yJ laugh.) I deny the justice 
of the conclusion, that, because the 
amendment embraces the whole sub- 
ject of these Papers, and the origiual 
question only a part of it, an individual, 
who has not read the Papers on which 
the merits of both depend, and who 
therefore knows nothing of either, has a 
riff-ht to vote upou the question which 
is limited, hut not upon that which is 
gcueral, in extent. If he has read the 
Papers, he is competent to vote upon 
both questions ; if he has not, he is 
incompetent to vote upou either. How 
then do you deny the fairness of the 
conc lusion, that the hon. aud learned 
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Gentleman it acting inconsistently 
when he undertakes to vote upon the 
original question, which he assumes to 
be correct, because it is not contradict- 
ed, and votes against the amendment, 
which he cannot say is incorrect, be- 
cause he knows nothing of the state- 
ments upon which it is founded ? (.r) 


(,r) Mr. Freshfield appeals to us, also, 
to take the most conect view of the 
point in dispute. 'Hie question was, that 
the Paper* before the Coin it contained 
nothing which could substantiate a charge 
against the Marquis of Hastings. Now, 
without reading those Papers, no man 


the East India House , 

The Chairman then put thfcqta- 
tion, that this DebfUe ' bfe Mjeiuied 
till to-morrow, which wtt earned una- 
nimously. 

The Court then broke up at • few 
minutes before 6 o’clock* i 


could, of his own knowledge, either 
affirm or deny the proposition ; andifhe 
merely joined in the general cry, and 
said there was nothing in those Papers, 
because others said so,— then evi- 
dence was not worth giving; fotsucha 
rule would be utterly subversive of the 
fust principles of jurisprudence. 


DEBATE AT THE INDIA HOUSE. — FIFTH DAY. 


On Tuesday, March 1st, the Court 
met, pursuant to adjournment. 

The Chairman took his seat at 12 
o’clock ; and the minutes of the last 
Court having been read, he desired 
the Clerk to read the motion and 
amendment, winch was accordingly 
done. 

Mr. Poyndkk then rose and said ■ I 
wish, before the debate begins, sim- 
ply to request a patient and attentive 
hearing lor eveiy Member who may 
feel it necessary to address the Court 
upou this very serious and important 
inquiry. Sir, 1 make this request iu 
couscqucnce of the very disorderly 
scene which occurred at the close of 
our proceedings on the last day’s de- 
bate. In making this observation, I 
am uot actuated by any personal feel- 
ing ; for, as far as 1 am personally con- 
cerned, I have no reason to complain : 
on the contrary, 1 have to thank the 
Court for the attention with which my 
observations were received,— an atten- 
tion which 1 beg to assure them was far 
beyond any claim or expectation of 
mine. 1 must, however, say, that on 
the last occasion it gave me pain to see 
such men as Mr. Stuart, Mr. Fresh- 
lield, and other highly and deservedly 
respected Proprietors assailed with 
cries of “(juestion,” when they at- 
tempted to explain the motives by 
which they were actuated. Sir, even 
the gallant General himself (Sir J. 
Doyle) had, on a former debate, called 
on an hou. Proprietor to answer his 
arguments, and uot to interrupt him. 
J perceive that these coustnnt interrup- 
tions operate us au extreme difficulty 
and discouragement to many Proprie- 
tors, who are otherwise able to afford 
much valuable information to the 
Court upon this subject, Some Gen- 


tlemen, not being in the habit of ad- 
dressing public assemblies, hrC, from 
a fear of similar interruptions, induced 
to refrain from speaking at all on the 
question (a). I have not the ^power, 
neither have I a wish, again to address 
the Court upon the merits of the case 
before it. VVhat 1 have said, has refer- 
ence to others, not to myself - y and I 
trust that the evil of which many Pro- 
prietors have had cause to complain, 
will he avoided during the remainder of 
the present discussion. At the last Court 
even our hon. Chairman was more 
than once obliged to sit down, being 
unable to obtain a hearing. Such 
conduct is most unseemly in a body of 
such high and dignified character, ( b ) 
assembled, as we are, fur the purpose 
of discussing so important a question 
as the present. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. S. Dixon.— I hope, Sir, this 
Court will deal out the same equal 
measure of justice to every Proprietor, 
without distinction of persons or opi- 
nions. [Hear, hear.), 

Mr. Pov NOtR. — 1 beg to assure the 
Court that I mean nothing else. 

Mr.WASBOROUCH.— Sir, 1 rise solely 


(«) It would be matter of congratula- 
tion if this, or auy other cause, operated 
still more powerfully ; for the number 
of the speakers, as well as the length of 
the speeches made at the India House, 
might be curtailed, with eminent advan- 
tage to all parties. 

(h) This is rather assuming tdo 
There i> not a public assembly in Eng' 
land, certainly, and probably not inF) e 
world, that is less entitled to the ejd* 
thetsof “ high and dignified,” a* AM 11 ** 
to its collective character, than the Court 
of Proprietors of India Stock, of which 
any one wl»o doubts need Only visit » 
once to be convinced. 
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fWrtU purpose of noticing an allusion 
nuMk to what fell from me, by an hon. 
Director (Mr. Pattison) at the last 
Court. That Gentleman, I think, 
alluded to my being connected with 
the public press, and expressed a hope 
that I would take care to give to the 
public a correct report of my speech, 
or words to that effect. It is true, Sir, 
that I am so connected ; but I appear 
here, not in connexion with the press, 
hut in mv character of Proprietor of 
East India Stock. Feeling, as I j ustly 
outfit to feel, diffident of addressing 
this Court after my learned Friend, Mr. 
Jackson, who is my neighbour, and 
uho I understood was to open the de- 
bate yesterday, I asked that Gentle- 
man whether, in courtesy, he would 
allow me, in the event of iny attending 
the Court, to deliver my sentiments 
before him ; hut he intimated that in 
all probability Mr. Pattison would 
open the debate. Therefore it was 
that I spoke to the hon. Director upon 
the subject : — I told him that I under- 
stood lie was to open the debate, and 
pointed out to him the difficulty under 
which 1 should labour, if 1 attempted 
to follow a Gentleman so perfectly well 
qualified to make a striking impression 
on the Court, (c) I was, in conse- 
quence, allowed to take precedence; 
but before I entered the Court I had 
laid down this rule to myself, — a rule 
from which 1 never will deviate, — that, 
whether I did or did not secure the at- 
tention of the Court, (and I stated the 
fuct to mv respectable partner,) that 
I neier would publish in any paper or 
pamphlet what I said within the walls 
ot this Court. (*/) It Is not, therefore, 

fe* Mr. Washorough’s aim, then, was 
here avowedly to make an advantageous 
nnptcHsuoii, on his own personal behalf, 
an an orator ; and the naivete of the con- 
fession is instructive as well as amusing. 
If hew ei e intent upon the higher object 
of usd-ting to obtain justice for injuied 
men, he would never have occupied him- 
v ‘lf with such a paltry manoeuvre. The 
very thought itself sufficiently indicates 
the character of the mind iu which it 
could ba\ e originated. M r. Wasborough 
way iest assured, however, that iguo- 
rance and folly are not the less so because 
they precede, nor the more so because 
they follow, information and wisdom, 
bet In m speak' when he may, no person 
of discernment will mistake him for an 
oradc. 

{di Then, If . Mr. Wasborough be an 
editor of a paper, he was guilty of a 
vreat breach ot duty in making such a 
resolution ; for It was his duty,*as such, 


too much to hope, that I maybe allow- 
ed to do my duty afi a Proprietor of East 
India Stock, without reference to my 
avocations elsewhere. 

Mr. Daniell. — From my long ac- 
quaintance with the hon. Director 
alluded to, (Mr. Pattison was not at 
that moment in Court,) I am sure no- 
thing could be farther from his inten- 
tion than to make use of any expres- 
sion, personally «r even indirectly, of- 
fensive to the hon. Proprietor. ( Hear , 
hear.) 

Mr. Wasrorougii. — I again repeat, 
that before I entered this Court I had 
determined, that nothing which I ut- 
tered, whether well or ill-received, 
should he given by me to the public in 
any printed form. I appear here solely 
as a Proprietor. 

Mr. Pattison, (who had just enter- 
ed). — I am most anxious to explain to 
the hon. Proprietor ; and thougn 1 had 
not the pleasure of hearing all he has 
said, I trust he will deem niy explana- 
tion perfectly satisfactory. I recollect 
well what 1 said on the occasion to 
which he alludes, and I beg to assure 
him that I said it with the most perfect 
good-humour. [Hear, hear.) The 
Court will recollect that the hon. Gen- 
tleman stated his being qualified, as a 
Proprietor of Fast India Stock, to 
speak oil this question ; and 1 think it 
was not quite unnatural to suppose 
that he intended giving his speech to 
the public. But, in making that allu- 
sion, I beg to assure the hon. Proprie- 
tor that 1 meant nothing personally 
offensive to him ; and if my observa- 
tions were taken in that light, I am 
perfectly ready to assure him that they 
were not so intended. {Hear.) 1 he 
hon. Proprietor is in this Court onlv a 
holder of East India Stock ; and whe- 
ther lie he or he not connected with a 
newspaper or other publication, is 
matter with which we have nothing 
whatever to do. His observations are 
entitled to as much respect, and ought 
to carry with them as much weight, as 
those of any other Proprietor. {Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Amory. — Sir, in opening the 
debate upon this great and momentous 
question, I caDnot help stating that 
the diffidence I feel is greatly increas- 
ed by the recollection that I am obliged 
to avow, after a most attentive consi- 
deration of the Papers, that I feel com- 
pelled to differ from Gentlemen on the 
other side of the Court, for whose opl- 

to hare his own sentiments reported as 
well as those of other men, 

U 2 
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i lions I entertain the highest respect, 
and whose talents I hold in the great- 
est estimation. J may with great truth 
direct this expression of my diffidence 
to an lion. Director, (Mr. Patti son,) 
whose abilities 1 greatly admiie, but 
.whose speech I cannot help saying did 
not produce upon my miud that im- 
pression which that Gentleman ap- 
peared auxious to make upon the 
Court. 

Of myself 1 beg to say a word or 
two : — 1 belong, Sir, to what the gnl- 
laut General (Sir J. Doyle) perhaps 
looks upon as a proscribed class, — a 
class against which the gallant Gene- 
ral has been pleased to direct many 
strong animadversions; — but 1 have 
no connexion with any of the parties 
whose conduct is now under the con- 
sideration oi the Court. 1 stand here 
merely as a Proprietor, and in that ca- 
pacity 1 shall state my sentimeuts as 
briefly as I can ; and l trust 1 shall do 
so without pm suing the course adopt- 
ed by other Members : I mean, read- 
ing voluminous extracts from the great 
mass of papers which had been sub- 
mitted to the Court. A Gentleman of 
high respectability and deservedly 
reat influence, (I mean Mr. .1. Smith,) 
as told you, that it is impossible to 
look at this question in any other light 
than that of an “ aye” or a“ no” ques- 
tion ; — as a question either affirming 
or taking away the character of the 
Marquis of Hastings ; — as a questiun 
which resolved itself into tins • — Is the 
noble Marquis, or is he not, an ho- 
nourable man ? (Hear, hear.) Sir, I 
beg to state that I dissent altogether 
from this proposition. I think it quite 
possible that'thc noble Marquis, after 
bnving received from tins Court, and 
from the Court which is held in the 
other room, the highest testimonials 
of their approbation, may nevertheless 
have cause to regret that the injudi- 
cious activity which he has shown iu 
serving his friends, has given rise to a 
question which may induce unpreju- 
diced men not to entertain so high a 
respect for his character as they had 
formerly done. The political conduct 
of the noble Marquis is not, I cou- 
ceive, at ull mixed up with this ques- 
tion; and therefore 1 shall omit notic- 
ing any part of it, hut will leave it to 
be decided by the particular Papers 
relative to it, which have been hud be- 
fore the Court, and confine myself 
strietlj to the motion and amendment 
now under discussion. 

You have been told by an lion. Di- 
rector, to whom 1 have already alluded, 


that the motion jls a cUpr Anlmudf 
one, and that thd- 
serves to puzzle ^njdperpiejf^equ^/. 
tion. Sir, I cannpt agree, with 
Directoriu this opinion., 4^’ original 
proposition, in my judging 'qy^tS 
much more than a hgsty perusal qTjt 
would lead individuals to suppq^ ; ft 
is, I think, drawn up with the accus- 
tomed ability of the non. Mover ; it jg 
calculated to secure the approbation of 
Gentlemen who will not look m^roiyly 
into it ; and is likely to induce them 
to grant that which it may not be their 
intention to concede, but the concession 
of which they will not be likely at |he 
moment to perceive. [Hear,,, hear.) 
Sir, 1 must be allowed to observe, that 
the motion does not merely go to the 
affirmation or negation of the proposi- 
tion “ whether the noble tyarquis be 
or be not an honourable mau,;‘! \t goes 
a great deal further. [Hrar^heq^i] ft 
goes in substance to tbis^.^.thsjit no- 
thing contained iu these Papery Jwuches 
in the slightest degree on tne p^rqqnal 
character and integrity pf the uotye 
Marquis.” Had the motion stopped 
here, I, for one, would have cheerfully 
given it my support. But,. Sir, I must 
say, that in raising the question of 
personal honour, those who introduced 
the proposition, have given, rise to a 
question of very considerable diffi- 
culty; a question upon which I, as a 
Proprietor, cannot help entertaining 
very great and serious doubts. \Yhpt, 

I ask, is personal character? Where 
personal character is found in perfect 
purity, it may be said to consist maiply, 
if not entirely, of three poiuts; First, 
Prudence ; second, Caution ; and third, 
Impartiality. Sir, it is not my inten- 
tion to put my argument in any way 
which can be considered offensive to 
the noble Marquis, hut 1 must say, 
after a careful perusal of the Papers, 

I do not find that he has acted upon 
every occasion with becoming pru- 
dence, caution, and impartiality, I 
state this fairly and openly, because I 
have no conuexion either wiih(thg no- 
ble Marquis, or with those wj>9, may 
be supposed to be opposed to hih>*, ? u 
what 1 do or say here, I am influenced 
only by a sense of justice. I/tt me 
ask, Sir, to what end does the,prqppsrd 
amendment go? But before ,,1 enter 
upon that question, I must t^e, 
to observe, that hud it been ipoyed by 
any bon. Member u ithout, the bar, in- 
stead of coming 'from, tlje Directors 
themselves, it would , haye plc.aaed me 
more ; [Hear, hear and lor this rea- 
son, because I think the Court of 
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rectors are fully entitled to the extent for at the period when they were sent 
of credit given to them in that a mend- out. Such remonstrances were neces- 
therefore, it would , in in y sa ry then , and they are necessaiy now , 
opinion/ Have been tnore becoming 1 , if to establish and keep a-foot that sort 
the Proprietors had been the first to of salutary control which ous; lit to be 
propose that approbation which the always maintained by this Company 
birectors appear anxious to have be- over their Government abroad. {Hear, 
stowed upon themselves. (Cheers.) hear.) What then, must be the inevit- 

I must make one remark upon the able result, if we agree to the present 
mauucr in 1 Which my last observation naked motion ? It will give ri»e to a 
has been received, I am aware that very important question : nay, it will. 


the official situation of our Chairman 
cMs uot In any way incapacitate him 
from acting as a Proprietor of East 
Jmlia Stock. Although a young Mem- 
ber of the Court, yet I have read on 
the subject every thing likely to give 
me a clear insight into your forms ; 
I have waded through all the Acts of 
Parliament which have been passed for 
the regulation of the Company, and no 
where have 1 found any thing which 
prevents you, Sir, from adopting any 
cours^ of proceeding which is open to 
ativ other Proprietor. 

Allow me now to return shortly to 
the amendment. It is there set forth, 
id the first part, that there is no ground 
for imputing to the noble Marquis any 
i oi nipt motive. In this statement, I 
for one. must fully concur ; I thiuk it 
was well and justly said, in describing 
the character of the noble Marquis, 
that he was of “ too easy a temper.” 
As to his having been actuated by cor- 
rupt motives, it has received the most 
marked and general contradiction. 
{Hear, hear.) The amendment pro- 
ueds to give a certain portion of credit 
io the other members of the Bengal 
Government; and. Sir, I must be al- 
lowed to observe, that hud I drawn up 
that amendment, I certainly should 
not have gone quite so far* (Hear.) 
It goes on to a point which, I think, 
indispensably necessary, and I shall 
tell you why I think so. It appears to 
me that lion. Gentlemen have been 
diverted, in the heat of argument, from 
the main feature of the original ques- 
tion ; for I th nk it impossible that the 
^ ourt should come to an affirmative 
vote on that motion without strongly 
censuring, hy implication at least, the 
Gentlemen who sit on the other side of 
the hdr. (Hear, hear.) This, Sir, is 
mv sincere feeling* but I will go lur- 
thc*-, and say, with perfect fairness, 
that though there are some few ob- 
servations i ft those despatches, which 
'with the infbnnatioii we now have 
emre us) would, I conceive, were 
tho'.e documents to be drawn up at the 
time, be struck out ; yet, as a whole, I 
ttuuk they were undoubtedly called 


I fear, sanction a very dangerous prin- 
ciple. The greater the talent of the 
noble Marquis, the more pregnant 
with danger does the principle appear 
to me. In a word, if we refuse to ap- 
prove of what our executive body, in 
the exercise of a sound discretion, has 
done, we shall go the length of 
making all future Govcrnors-Genc— 
ral of India perfectly independent of 
the authorities at home. (Hear, hear.) 
1 have come to this conclusion, alter a 
very calm and deliberate consideration 
of the question. In the course of the 
remarks I have made on these des- 
patches, I have fairly said, that, as a 
whole, 1 approve of them ; and I have, 
no less fairly observed, that there are 
isolated parts of them, which, be- 
ing now in possession of more in- 
formation than the Directors hail 
when the despatches were drawn up, 
1 do not approve of. (Hear, hear.) But 
arc Gentlemen, who applaud that sen- 
timent, prepared to say that they ap- 
prove of the whole of the letters tioin 
the Marquis of Hastings to the Court 
of Directors, which form a part of 
these Papers? (Hear, hear.) If they 
are, I must say that I am not disposed 
to do so. (Hear, hear.) 1 observe in 
those letters vituperative nud disre- 
spectful language, at which the Court 
naturally felt displeased. 1 also find 
that the* letters, officially addressed to 
the noble Martinis, were not consi- 
dered by him as the letters of the Court 
of Directors — as the regular despatches 
of the Company — but were treated as 
letters coming from iiuliv idiiahd Hear.) 
In one of h.s letters, the noble Marquis 
observes, “ that the ( ourt »t Directors 
have sutterecl themselves to be deceived 
and imposed on by the civil servants- 
here.” I think such observations, to 
say the least of them, were wholly un- 
called for, and come with a very bad 
grace from a man of sense, such as the 
noble Marquis undoubtedly is. I think, 
therefore, that we are bound to sup- 
port the despatches of the Court or 
Directors, to prevent such insinuations 
and observations being made in future. 

I conceive that those despatches were, 
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under all tbe circumstances, impera- 
tively called for; and it is necessary 
for dais Court to uphold them, as tend- 
ing to keep up that proper check on 
our foreign servants, which is abso- 
lutely and essentially requisite for the 
maintenance of good government, (e) 
(Hear.) 

Having said so much, and having in 
the outset declared that I did not in- 
tend to quote from these Papers, 1 will 
merely state why I have refrained from 
doing so. 1 have not, then, called the 
attention of the Proprietors minutely 
to those documents, first, because 
many other Gentlemen have entered 
into their examination; and next, be- 
cause, iu the course of a debate, it 
requires a clearer bead, and greater 
abilities than 1 possess, t> bear up with 
any tolerable success against the wea- 
riness which a constant reference to 
papers is calculated to produce. There- 
fore, 1 have not gone iuto an examina- 
tion of this mass of documents. I will 
now, with the permission oi the Court, 
make one other observation. As I 
belong to a particular class of men, L 
call on tbe lion, llarouct (Sir John 
Doyle) and others, who have animad- 
verted on that (lass, to treat us with 
the same fairness, uibanity, and jus- 
tice, wlii ii other parlies receive. 
(Hear.) 1 will say , as a professional 
man, that my time, anil the time of 
my brethren, is our stock in trade, 
(hear , ) and if we give up our tune 
to tins discussion, we give up that 
which is as \uluuhle to us as the time 
of any other gentleman is valuable to 
linn. (Hear.) 1 object, lor one, to the 
idea of there being any restriction, by 
which lawyers are to be debarred 
from discussing uuy subject that may 
be brought before the Court. (Hear.) 
Therefore, if 1 address the Court, or 
if an hon. Fiiendof mine (.Mr. Fresh- 
field), whom 1 do not see in his place, 
thinks proper to deliver Ins sentiments, 
I think we are entitled to receive the 
same degree of attention as is extended 
toother lion. Proprietors^/) (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Bf.hd. — The hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. D. Kinnaird) who brought the 


(e) That check should he a free press, 
ana the open expression of public opinion 
on the "pot. There is no othei that is of 
the least efficacy whatever. 

(/) No doubt; but lawyers generally 
demand moie. It 1 a what is said, how- 
ever, and not by whom it mav he. spoken, 
that should, in all assemblies, he the 
principal object of confide* ation. 
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present motion before tbe Cowrie 
duced it in a very p?ai|fHW0rtby 
ner— with great goud-Umpei audnutch 
gentleness of demeanour; but 1 am 
sorry to say, that a pamphlet which 
the hon. Proprietor has published; and 
which bears on the present question, 
does pot deserve the sajne ceinplj- 
mentary notice. In that pamphlet he 
has reflected on the individual who was 
second in authority in Bengal, when 
Lord Hastings was Governor-General. 
That individual is a highly respectable 
Member of Council, whom 1 ' heive 
known for four or five-and-thirty years. ■ 
When I first met him he was a young 
man of fine talents, of good principles, 
one who manifested great application 
iu acquiring a knowledge of the Ori- 
ental languages, and who was most 
anxious to obtain an insight Into the 
affairs of the Company. He promised, 
at that time, that he would at some 
period aryive at a high situation in the 
Company's service. (Hear.) I will 
lay before the Court some of the pas- 
sages of the hon. Proprietor’s pamph- 
let, in which that Gentleman is spoken 
of. In page 9", the hon. Proprietor 
thus notices that individual : 

‘ It is possible that the same Gentle- 
man who thought proper to spread his 
injurious and unfounded suspicions re- 
garding Mi. Russell about Calcutta, may 
have thought himself equally justified in 
communicating them to his correspond- 
ents at home. It is matter of universal 
leport that Mr. Stuart was in the habit 
of eoiie.sponding with a leading and most 
influential Director of the time, who had 
been openly hostile to Lord Hastings’s 
original appointment, and to the policy 
liis Lordship was kuowu to pursue. But 
whether Mr. Stuart did or (lid not com- 
municate his injurious suspicions of Mr. 
Russell to his correspondent, or whether 
some person to whom Mr. Stuart may 
have confided them at Calcutta, was the 
channel through whom they were re- 
ceived and adopted at the East India 
House; it is, to the writer of these re- 
marks, as clear as the sun at noon-day, 
that these unworthy calumnies had been 
communicated, had there received a ready 
belief, and were the real fouwlatiou of 
the foregoing letter.’ 

This was, observed Mr. Bebb, the 
letter of the Court of Directors of ihe 
24th May 1920, to the Government of 
Bengal, directing (hem to withdraw 
the license from the loan of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. immediately. The 
paragraph proceeds : 

‘ The belief in the foul conspiracy, 
slanderously alleged to have been formed 
between Lord Hastings, Mr, Bussell, 
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and the House of Palmer and Co., will 
alone account for the tone and the terms 
, J the orders of the despatch in question; 
,h> other theory can render it intelligible. 
The circumstantial evidence m this, as 
iu most cases, is of a nature that eon- 
lincea moreftdly than any direct proof. 
Can aa intelligible explanation be given 
t( f it in am other maimer? ’ 

Here Mr. Russell is spoken of as 
haring been slandered, and Mr. Stuart 
i<. pointed out a9 the propagator of the 
-Under. 1 do not take to myself the 
character of “ a leading and most in. 
Hueutial Director of the time.” 1 do 
uot deserve 6uch a description. An 
hon. Baronet (Sir G. A. Robinson) who 
-p,>he yesterday, thought that he was 
the person meant, and I am of the 
-tune opinion, for the hon. Raronet’s 
name is the first affixed to the letter 
withdrawing the license of Palmer ami 
lo. I, iu the face of the Court, in- 
i luile myself amongst the correspond- 
ents of Mr. Stuart. 1 had corresponded 
with him for many years before the 
Marquis of Hastings went out tolmlia, 
and consequently many years before, 
he became a Member of Council ; ami 
1 i.umot let this opportunity pass 
without declaring, in the most unqua- 
lified, distinct, and unequivocal man- 
ner, without any mental reservation, 
•—and if I were in the last stage of 
existence, I would make the same de- 
ilaratiou, — that Mr. Stuart never did, 
in any letter, addressed to me, state or 
insinuate, or iu any way imply or inti- 
mate, that Mr. Russell was a partner 
m the House of Palmer and Co. 1 
"ill ipv further, and state, that Mr. 
>tu rt corresponded with another hon. 
Director (Mr. Davis), now no more, 

I never saw Mr. Stuart’s letters to Mr. 
Davis, but I have often had conversa- 
tions with hun about Mr. Sluart, and i 
"ill solemnly declare, that Mr. Davis 
never said, that Mr. Stuart had at any 
time made such representations to him; 
{htar ;) and certainly to me, any iuti- 
maticm 0 f the kind alluded to never 
had beeu thrown out by Mr. Stuart. 
(Hear.) | hope, therefore, that as 
far as the voice of one individual will 
P°» the Court will clear Mr. Stuart 
from the severe imputations which the 
hum Proprietor has advanced against 
onn in print. (Hear.) 

With respect to the late Resident 
at Hyderabad, who addressed the Court 
some day* ago with so much energy, 
w»u who made such au impression on 
the Proprietors, — with respect to that 
mdividual, l will say a few words. I 
pever did bear that be was a partner 
* u House of Palmer and Co. until 1 
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saw it mentioned, as a slander, in thi* 
pamphlet. The late Resident has 
told the Court that he had had pecu- 
niary transactions with a namesake of 
his, Mr. S. Russell, who previously 
had many dealings with the House of 
Palmer and Co. What those transac- 
tions were, the late Resident has not, 
informed the Court, neither had he a 
right to do so. Whether it was by w'ay 
of loan, at a legal interest, or at a 
higher late, he has not acquainted the 
Proprietors. lie has, however, in- 
formed the Court, that at this period 
Mr. W. Palmer was accommodated in 
the Residency ; and the Natives being 
of opinion that Mr. W. Palmer derived 
considerable influence from living in 
the Residency, Mr. Russell desired 
that Gentleman to withdraw. In con- 
sequence of that direction, the lion. 
Proprietor (Mr. Russell) informed the 
Court that Mr. \V. Palmer did with- 
draw ; and there was thus produced 
between him and Mr. Palmer a great 
degree of hostility. Here the lion. 
Proprietor left the Court with respect 
to the hostility which had been c*n- 
gendered. Hut it appears that this 
hostility was not of eternal duration, 
for Sir W. Runthold, in his letter to 
the Court of Directors, included a pri- 
vate letter from Mr. Resident Russell, 
in which that Gentleman encouraged 
W. Palmer and Co. to withhold tho 
accounts which the Hcngal Govern- 
ment had desired the House of Palmer 
and Co. to produce. (I feat, hear.) If 
1 am wrong, the Gentlemen who cry 
“ hear, hear,” can set me right. That 
letter did encourage Palmer and Co. 
uot to produce those aceouuts ; and it 
appears that Sir W. Rumbold, one of 
the partners, was to be the instrument 
by which that object was to be effected. 
Thi9 letter is to be found in page 7M. 
It is dated doth October and runs 
thus : 

‘ My dear Palmer —l hate sent the 
letters to the Residency to have the re- 
mainder of them copied, and diuctly that 
is done I will send them off. J leinru 
you the letter to Sir William, agreeing 
in every thing you have said in it. The 
openness vvitli which you have come 
forward to exhibit the whole detail of 
your transactions in the Aurangabad 
concern, ought to operate powei fully in 
favour of the House: (hear, hear ;) but 
no mercantile establishment ought, in 
common jii M tice, ' / be exposed to a scru- 
tiny of this inquisitmial character. — 
(Hear, hear.) Sir William, I should 
hope, would be able to prevail on Lord 
Hastings, if this captious cavilling spirit 
continues to be displayed, lo say , that 
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whenever 'any substantial objection is 
urged; 'he will call on' the House to ex** 
plain ft, but that he cannot consent to 
call det thorn for an indiscriminate expo- 
sure of their concerns, merely, under the 
expectation that some ground of objec- 
tion may be discovered in them. Such a 
practice is subversive of tiie very basis on 
which society is founded. {Hear, hear.) 
i Yours, very truly, 

Oct. 30th. ‘ H. Russell.’ 

Thus it was that directions were 
given for the House of W. Palmer and 
Co. to resist the orders of the Govern- 
ment, — those orders being forwarded 
on the offer which they had themselves 
made, and in the spirit of which the 
license was granted, It is not neces- 
sary for me to go into all the parti- 
culars. ft it sufficient to say, that an 
application was made by the House of 
Palmer and Co. for a license which 
would exempt them from the operation 
of the law by which .British subjects, 
in general, were bound. That license 
was granted; it bore date the 23d of 
July 18HJ; and in acceding certain 
powers to the House of W, Palmer and 
Co., tlu* Governor-General, in effect, 
says, that permission was granted to 
exercise those powci**, “provided that 
whatever transactions von (Palmer and 
Co.) may have with the Ni/.am’s Go- 
vernment, shall be sue h as arc approv- 
ed of by the British Government.” 
But how could they be approved and 
sanctioned, unless the Government 
knew what those transactions wore ? 
{Hear.) It is quite clear that the 

f ienalties provided by the Act of Par- 
iament relative to pecuniar} transac- 
tions between British subjects and the 
Native Princes, were intended to pre- 
vent the former from obtaining too 
much influence over the latter, by 
lending them money mid exacting an 
enormous rate of interest from them. 
The question, then, is, Did Palmer and 
Co., or did they not, obtain au undue 
influence over the Nizam, through the 
medium of their connexion with the 
Government of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings? (iVo, no l answered f>\> cries of 
Yes, t/ts.') And next, whether they 
did or did hot receive an exorbit nit 
rate of interest from the Nizam ? {No 
— Y&.) H£re Is the instrument itself, 
which allpvtcd the House of Pajmer 
and Go. to outer into these pecuniary 
transactions, and it contains this spe- 
cific clause : — 

* Provided, Iiowcrer, that the said 
Finn of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. shall,- at all times , when required to 
do so b\ the British Resident at H} dera- 
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bad for the time being, commtmieate »o 
the said Resident the nature' 
of their transaction*! with the, Govern- 
ment or the subjects of his said iitghoesa 
the Nizam.’ * . > 

In this case the parties Werefeqtffcd 
to produce their account^, ' and they 
did send them to Calcutta; but they 
took very good care that they should 
be accompanied by one of their most 
active partners, Sir W. Rutnbold, who 
was to exert his influence to prevent 
those accounts from being placed ou 
record. And the reason giveu by the 
noble Marquis for conceding this par- 
ticular point, namely, that the accounts 
should not be recorded, is a most curi- 
ous one, It is, without circumlocution, 
simply this: that if the accounts were 
sent to London, they would be sub- 
mitted to the inspection of persons ig- 
norant of the habits, manners, and 
usages of India. Who, 1 demand, 
were the persons thus pointed at? 
They were not individuals who are to lie 
met in fashionable clubs, or in places 
where the chit-chat of the day uccu- 
ies the attention of the parties a*$em- 
led. Iu the first place, those pVrsons 
included the Executive Body of the 
East India Company, from whom all 
despatches to the Government abroad 
necessarily emanated. On these de- 
spatches they were bound to exert isc 
a fair and proper judgment ; and hav- 
ing well considered them, it became 
their duty to seal them with their 
sanctiou. The Executive Body, of 
which I am now speukiug, may be 
suid to consist of two parties : first, 
of Gentlemen who have not been in 
India, and, next, Gentlemen who have 
been employed in that country, which 
is the case with several of them. r i here 
are many Gentlemen in the Direction, 

who, though they have never been in 

our Eastern dominions, have giveu op 

a great portion of their time and atten- 
tion to the study of Indian affairs ; and 
by long and laborious study, have 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
Company’s best interests, (g) The 
other Gentlemen to whom I hate r 1- 
1 tided, are person* who have passed 
man) years iu India, where they have 
held high offices, — and are intimately 
conversant with the habits, inonnersi 

(d) This may be believed by those trim 
are themselves erjually Ignovaut: hutu 
is notorious to all who have ever coine 
in coutact with the Directors themselvc. » 
that few ineu are more ill 'iiiftmfied on 
the subject of the real interests Of nm ,a 
than they. 
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usage*, tuul language of the natives, (h) 
These- certainly were very fit intlivi- 
(i»a)« to examiae die accounts of 
.Messrs. Palmer and Co., if they had 
beeu placed ou record ;— yet were they 
meutioued as persons who were likely 
to form all sorts of erroneous cunclu- 
sious. (i) [Hear.) But who were the 
other parties thus spoken of? Why, the 
Commissioners for the affairs of India. 
When despatches arrive in this coun- 
ny, they .ire forwarded to the Commis- 
sioners for Indian Affairs as soon as 
possible. I know that none of these 
(ieutlcmeu have been in India, but 
they are empowered to look into all 
mutter* connected with the admini- 
stration of the Indian Government ; 
and cousideiing the prompt and effect- 
ual assistance which they receive, I see 
no reason why they should not dis- 
i barge their duties correctly and satis- 
Uitmily. 'The President of the Board 
is often in communication with the 
Chairman, who iuforms him, from the 
authentic records, of every point ie!n- 
tne to which lie requires explanation. 
4g.uu, who are the other individuals 
thus slightingly meutioued ? They 
aie— yom-aelu's — the constituent body 
of the Bust India ( ompaiiv, — the Gene- 
ral (omt of Proprietors, — the greater 
number of whom, I' am awaie, June 
never been in India. Among them, 
however, are to he found men pos- 
sessing much natural acuteness of 
mmd, assisted by education, aud 
enlarged by a constant intercourse 
with the world. But at tins mo- 
ment 1 observe, on the other side of 
the bar, individuals who have filled 
high situations in our Indian Empire, 
— persons who are perfectly couvers- 
aut with the habits, manners, and 


(ft) These, though not deficient in in- 
fm illation, are no besotted with Indian 
prejudices and despotic habits, as well 
<is tr flings, that more liulit men to mlc 
me destinies ot a great country could 
haidly bo found. 

0; l lie icsiilt has shown that the uie- 
di< lions wen- just : they fume formed all 
manner of enoneous conclusions ; and, 
uotw itlistaiidiug their “ intimate ac- 
i|uamtanec" with Indiau affairs, they 
iire ignorant of a fact known to every 
man who has passed six months in that 
country ; namely, that all rates of in- 
trn-st, from twelve to foity-cight per 
mu. per annum, are paid, not merely 
J}’ .values, but by English burroweisof 
money ; the rate depending entirely on 
,5 lion between the supply and 
1 ami having no reference what- 

iUtr to &■>)' standard fixed by statute law. 


usages of the natives of India, and 
who are in every, respect capable of 
- speaking justly and accurately ou any 
question connected with India. (Hear.) 
These were matters of account— and 
have we no persons who are capable of 
Judging of matters of that description ? 
Have we not the assistance of a Gen- 
tleman who has held one of the most 
important situations under the Indian 
Government, — who may he considered, 
(if not in name, yet certainly in fact,) 
as the chief liuaucier of India ? How, 
then, could it lye asserted that any 
erroneous couclusiou was likely to b« 
drawn, if those accounts had beeu re- 
warded ami sent home ? (k) 

It appears, with respect to the Au- 
ruugabdd arrangement, that the in- 
formation afforded to the Bengal Go- 
vernment, was too vague aud unsatis- 
factory to enable them to come to any 
decision on its merits ; for Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. had not stated the rate 
of interest which they were to receive 
— a most important point, as every man 
conversant m such matters must allow. 
It does, however, appear, that Palmer 
ami Co. were to have assignments mi 
the Nizam's revenue, to the amount 
of thirty lacs of rupees per year, for 
which they were to udv mice two lacs 
of rupees per mouth. Now, I contend 
that, supported as this House was by 
the countenance and influence of the 
Governor-General and the Resident at 
Hyderabad, unless some convulsion 
took place in the Nizam's territories — 
some such convulsion as would over- 
turn the Bank of England — those as- 
signments were as good and as vain 
able as bank-notes. (.Vo, no.) Any 
person, I am convinced, would have 
taken them in liquidation of an n< - 
count. (Hear, hear.) Some of the 
Members of Council did not like the 
explanation w Inch had been given of 
this Anrungabud transaction by Pal- 
mer and Co., and they called on Mr. 


(k) The answer is, that this, which is 
considered impossible to happen, has 
happened : the accounts aie now before 
this veiy Comt whom .Mr. Hebb is ad- 
dicting. One half ot the Members have 
not read them; a portion of the other 
half do not even pictcml to undcruand 
them ; and the icinainitig portion are so 
divided in opinion, that one party dcelaic 
the whole to he fictitious, fraudulent, 
mid disgraceful— the other, real, honest, 
ami hotiouiahle. What more can be 
uecessaiv than to prove that the ma- 
jority, at le;rt, are not iiualified to pro- 
nounce any opinion whatever on the 
subject ? 
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Sherrer, the Accountant-General, (a 
most able and -efficient officer,) to in* 
spect the docnments which had been 
transmitted by Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., and to report his opinion upon 
them. Mr. Sherrer wrote a letter, in 
which be referred to the 37 Geo. III., 
cap. 142, aud expressed his doubts whe- 
ther Mr. Russell, the theu Resident, 
was competent to give his sanction to 
any such arrangement. This doubt 
was fouuded on the fact, that it was not 
known to him, nor did it appear from 
the correspondence laid before him, 
that the consent or approbation of any 
of the Governments of India had been 
obtained to the arrangements conclud- 
ed atHydcrahad, between the Nizam’s 
Government and the House of Palmer 
and Co. ; and he observed, that had 
such consent been obtained, the cir- 
cumstance would of course have been 
noticed in the correspondence. Mr. 
Sherrer then proceeded to take a de- 
tailed view of the question, and, in 
the end, he called for a figured state- 
ment of the transactions between the 
House and the Nizam. An. order was 
in consequence directed by the Govern- 
ment to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
calling upon him to transmit to Cal- 
cutta the accounts which Mr. Sherrer 
had mentioned. The accounts were 
forwarded to the seat of Government ; 
but the great object of the order was 
baffled. The business was so conduct- 
ed that the accounts were not placed 
on the records of the Council. The 
senior Member of Council, (Mr. Stu- 
art,) in a minute which did him very 
great honour, aud which might be con- 
sidered a sort of protest against what 
passed in Council at that time, record- 
ed hi6 opinion on the subject. To that 
miuute.thc Governor-General replied; 
and his first observation was, that the 
Government of the Nizam was inde- 
pendent. What was the nature of the 
independence enjoyed by that Priuce, 
is fully shown in Mr. Resident Russell's 
Report on the Military and Political 
State of the Nizam's Dominions, ad- 
dressed to Sir Thomas Hislop. That 
Report is subsequently introduced into 
an estimate, drawn up by Mr. Stuart. 
But I w ill for a moment give hon. Gen- 
tleman the benefit of the position : 1 
will suppose tlie Nizam to be as inde- 
pendent as Gumbhur Sing, the Rajah 
of Muuipore, or the King of A\a, with 
whom we are now at war. But, Sir, 
what became of this boast of independ- 
ence, when mighty promises, backed 
by the countenance of Government, 
were Jield out by Messrs. Palmer and 


Co.? It mutt be obvious, when %« 
consider the relative situation «f ^. 8 
parties, that only a nominal, not a 
real independence, could b« Maintained 
under such circumstances j aud there- 
fore this specious plea of the noble 
Marquis falls at once to the ground 
(Hear.) 

I hope the Court will eketrte me, if, 
upon this occasion, I make use of the 
language of the noble Marquis himself, 
with reference to a point to Which I 
made allusion at the commencement 
of my speech : I mean the alarm which 
appeared to prevail even at the idea of 
sending those accounts to Englaud, 
The noble Marquis says 

‘ When Sir W. Rmphold was called 
before the Council, lie explained that 
the .supplication of the House for Govern- 
ment's dispensing with the delivery of a 
copy ol the accounts, had this sole mo- 
tile the accounts once put on the pro- 
ceedings of Council, must be transmitted 
home, so that the transactions of the 
House would be subjected, in London, 
to the inspection of persons liable to funn 
all kinds of false deductions, from total 
igiumuice of the habits of the cvuntiv, 
aud of every concomitant particulai. At 
the same time, lie otf'cied to explain 
every putt of the transactions verbally, 
on oath, to the Council. He further 
proposed to wait upon Mr. Stuart, at his 
own house, and there submit the accounts 
to hi-< examination. ’ 

That a man, possessing 'the great 
talents, and holding the high station of 
the Marquis of Hastings, should have 
placed upou record such sentiments as 
these, is, to me, totally inexplicable. 
It is so uulikc lus general conduct, so 
inconsistent with the great service he 
has done the Company, (and no man 
is more ready than 1 am to bear testi- 
mony to those services,) that, when the 
passage first met my eye, I was struck 
with astonishment. ( Hear .) The hon. 
Proprietor (Mr. D. Kinnaird) has, in 
his pamphlet, made a direct attack, 
not, indeed, byname, but in a mauuer 
not to be misunderstood, on the Court 
of Directors, whom he describe* as the 
judges, and very partial judges, of 
my Lord Hastings. The pamphlet 
says, — 

* Whether the original motive far 
these calumnies may nave been to injure 
Sir W. Rumbold aud his partners, or 
Mr. Russell, or Lord Hastings, it is 
abundantly apparent that their judges' 
(meaning, ofcouise, the great body ofthe 
Diiectors.— If l am wroug in this asser- 
tion, nothing can be more easy than to 
set me right) * and their accusers have 
been equally ready to believe, without 
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! ,a :,:,aoV.-af“Ua«a complete do 
^ to the whole assertion ; l will say 
ll . ial t t f( . r m yself, the calumnies com- 
tl ' at » f uv the hon. Proprietor have 
P Ti^thi^ightest degree, biassed my 
U bment True it is, that those ca- 
" reached me, but I treated 
r.u merely as matters of report; as 
matter* which might be true, or might 
C false, but upou the truth or al*e- 
hJlVwhicl. 1 was determined not 

to decide without proof, and until the 

subject was brought fairly before me. I 
vull £0 further, aud state, that I am 
mre that my colleagues were actuated 
by the same feeling, and that the ru- 
mours, to which 1 shall have occasion 
0 advert more directly, in a few mi- 
nutes, did not in any manner swav 
their opinions with respect to the trans- 
actions at Hyderabad. I cannot help 
basin it, that 1 am sorry the hon. 1 ro- 
nrutor has put forth that pamphlet, 
!md 1 am so, because I entertain a re- 
vnect, as well for him persona ly, an 
lor the great talents and high charac- 
ter whit’ll distinguish him. l am sorry 
that the liou. Proprietor has thought it 
light to go out of his way, for the pur- 
pose of casting an imputation upon 
that bodv of which l am an humble 
Member.' That imputation l am most 
anxious to repel, because I feel that it 
is uncalled for: What, I ask, is the 
base insinuation that has been thrown 
out, and which has caused such pam 
and anxiety to the friends of the noble 
Marquis ? Sir, I shall repeat it in the 
words in which the hon. Proprietor lias 
thought it right to give it to the world 
in print. It was originally a rumour, 
a mere rumour, but the lion. Proprie- 
tor has given it “ a local habitation 
ami a name,” bv inserting it in a pub- 
lication which has the sanction ot his 
signature. He tells us in that publi- 
cation, and I am sure it is his sincere 
conviction, that the rumour is a false 
and most unjust one. lie theu goes 
on to describe it in these words : 


‘ The calumny, of which the fiicnds 
of the Marquis of Hastings thought it 
necessary to take public notice, was con- 
tained in the following allegations : 
that Sir William Rumbold had been iu- 
vited by the Marquis of Hastlugs to ac- 
company him to India, bciug a creditor 
on Ids Lordship for a large portion of 
his wife’s (Lady Rumbold’s) fortune, ot 
which Lord Hastings was a trustee ; 
that Lord Hastings was to compensate 


SfrW. Rumbold by using his power and 
his influence in hU favour on auy ocea-i 
sion that might present itaelf ; that he 
(Lord Hastiugs) had a corrupt interest 
and motive for so doing ; that in con- 
templation of availing himself of Lord 
Hastings’s undue favour and, protection 
in behalf of any commercial establish- 
ment with which he might connect him- 
self, Sir W. Rumbold sought and found 
a connexion with the Firm of W. Pal- 
mer and Co. of Hyderabad.’ 

I hope, Sir, and indeed 1 may 
safely say, I entertain no doubt that 
the hon. Proprietor felt a conscientious 
conviction that the whole of this ru- 
mour was a calumny; but he has not 
favoured the public so far as to let 
them know, whether this conviction 
arose from positive knowledge, or was 
founded only on his private opinion. 1 
must presume that the hon. Proprietor 
is prepared to produce a contradictory 
statement, authenticated by Sir VV. 
Rumbold, who, as the guardian of his 
wile’s fortune, was bound to see that 
the trustees had duly and fairly exe- 
cuted their trust. I hope, Sir, that Sir 
William Rumbold and the co-trus- 
tees of the noble Marquis will assist 
the hon. Proprietor in removing this 
calumnious assertion. 

Mr. 1). Kinn 1 am one ot the 

trustees myself. 

Mr. Bfbb. — Then, Sir, the account 
can he at once authenticated by tho 
hon. Proprietor himself ; he can in- 
form us what was the amount of the 
lady’s lortune, and how it has been in- 
vested. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 

Mr 1). Kinnaird.— 1 do not t turns 
it right that I should be thus called 
upon to disclose my own private affairs, 
or those of any other person with whom 
] may happen to be connected. 1 can, 
however, state, that the lady’* fortune 
has been legally invested. (Near, hear.) 

Mr. RF.HB.-Sir, I thought and l 
still think, that such a statement 
might he produced as would set the 
question at once, and for ever, at rest. 

1 mean no disrespect to the horn P . 
prietor in thus pressing this part of the 
ouestion ; I do so, because, m human 
SSSTl like to sift .ml “*J 

b 

respectable character of the •bo". Pro- 
orietor, that Gentlemen will be left to 
draw their own conclusions. {Hear.) 
If something like this be not done, 

then indviduais mav with **•« late 
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Lord Chesterfield, that “ A number of 
concurrent circumstances, joined with 
a great degree of probability, would 
often swny the mine], before a declara- 
tion made upon honour, or even upon 
oath.” (War*) It was said, by another 
great character, that “ persons who 
were in embarrassed ci remittances 
would olien'*— ( < 'em of or (hr, order.) 

Mr, Kjnvuud. — Sir, l rise to order. 

1 have, personally, a great respect for 
the, hop. Director, but 1 really must 
i uteri ere, not only to protect the rules 
and forms of this Court, but to protect 
the, horn Director from himself. — 
(Iffar, hear,) And, Sir, 1 feel per- 
suaded that that lion. Gentleman is 
not *ware of the extraordinary situa- 
tion in* which he has placed both him- 
self and roe. The lion. Director, if he 
mixed more with society, would be 
aware, that, when he appealed to a 
Gentleman , and received his answer, 
he was bound to take it as true, unless 
ho could show it to hr false. (Hear, 
hear,) 1 hope lie will not put me upon 
tbo necessity ol showing the indecency 
of arguing the poiut alter such answer 
1ms been given. 1 speak not only for 
myself, but also to protect the forms of 
this Court. It cannot, Sir, be expected 
that 1 should sit silently here, and 
listen to a discussion as to the proba- 
bility of my having uttered a falsehood. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bum, — Sir, it is impossible 
either to disprove or atlirm un assertion 
witftout seeing the statement upon 
which such assei tion is founded. When 
that statement is In ought forward, 
whoever examines it wilt be enabled 
to decide correctly. {Hear.) 1 admit, 
Sir, that the noble Marquis has per- 
formed great mid important serwos 
for the Company, ami J wish that the 
uiiK proprietors who signed the requi- 
sition ba<l pursued the course pointed 
out by the Resolution of the .'Id of 
Mqnh, 182L It wa> there stated: 

* That there be laid before this Court 
all such papers and documents i expect- 
ing tin* loan* made by Moss is. Pal- 
mer anil Go., of Hyderabad, to his High- 
ness the Ni/;uu, us may enable this 
Court, to decide on the tnoiits of any 
claim which the Marquis ot Hastings 
may type on the Author liberality of the 
Company,' 

l should be glhd if the honourable 
Proprietor had kept ttds resolution m 
s lew, instead of follow mg u widely dit- 
ioi cnt course, lie, uml other Gentle- 
men with him, have nan owed the 
grounds ol the quediou to the conduct 
of the MurquL of Hastings in the pc- 


the East India House, 

cuniary transactions of the House of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. One hen. 
Director (Mr. Patti soft*) hW' ttlkeh a 
still more limited jjrMmidV buP,’ Sir, 
the question goes h s^a* 1 deaf 'farther 
than the conduct of m^ Iioi*$ H&thjgs, 
And here permit me to make'* IW'ob- 
servations upon the 'cdtlfldct of the 
Bengal Government after the noble 
Marquis quitted India.* X- shall first 
call the attention of the Court .to tbe 
concluding paragraph of the hon. fto- 
prietor's Pamphlet. It is as ipttows: 

‘ That the credulity of the P^tjpWs, 
and the blind confidence qf ttajjqpgul 
(fOUTnincnt in the bare asser^iofis of 
Mr. Metcalfe, liare been the means of 
enabling that person to effect the, ruin 
of Messrs. W. Palmer awl to 

blacken the character of honquriblfi aud 
irreproachable men.’ , 

Sir, I call upon the Court to mark 
what it is that the Bengal Government 
actually did after the departure of ray 
Lord Hastings. But, before I Call 
your attention to that point, let hie 
state what was the opinion of that no- 
ble Lord himself with respect to those 
transactions. You will find that opi- 
nion iu a letter from the Bengal Go. 
vernment to the Resident at Hydera- 
bad — a letter drawn up by thoGoveruor- 
Goueiul lmnself, or, at least, under lm 
direction. In page 1BG you will find, in 
the Secretary’s letter of the l.’ith of Sept. 
1822, addressed to the Resident at 
Hyderabad, the following passage : 

* Sin, — I now piocccd, by command of 
bis Kxccllcncy the Gmcnibr-Ocneral in 
Council, to icplvto your despatches of 
tlu* 2‘Jth duly and 1st August, of which 
the icceipt was acknowledged under 
date flic ’24th ult. Their contents arc 
calculated to excite sentiments of e\- 
ticrne snrpiise and displeasuie, In the 
mi ml ot Ins Lordship in Council, at the 
conduct of the House ot William Palmer 
and ( o., and ot tlie Minister tHAjfth 
Clnmdoo Loll. A conclusive inept, 
ot course, is not fotiued, while tneiw is 
a possibility that Mcssis. rainier ^and 
Co. who have had no. opportunity to 
answer, might show the cxistCilw of 
misapprehension in thq statement. 
(Near, hear.) But at present theft? Is 
strong presumption, that these Geutle- 
men lime been engaged in extensive pe- 
emiiarv dealings un know'll to. the Resi- 
dent or the British ‘GrtveyprtWht, while 
thev were professing to make 7 a frank 
and unreseived disclosure of Ail such 
transactions existiug ; befoveen : them. 
Kveu with regard to the loan of sixty 
Iar>, an account of which H 'now sub- 
mitted, theie is ground 1 to $as|>ecf the 
most culpable misapplication of the 
lands specifically assigned for tht* pay- 
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moot of. the Principal a«4 Interest of 

that defy/ 1 t 'i 

SurU wm ttye opinion, of my Lord 
Hayings hi that .period. In 
i»aee38<| f you, will find the following 
paw.»g«V »i a dated the iyth or 

IlOtU of November, 1822, and also ad- 
dressed by the Secretary to the Resi- 
dent, 

i i m also directed to communicate 
to you the following observations and 
ortlets of hi* Excellency in Council, on 
another point noticed in your despatch, 
on whicH further information is iudis- 
neiisably necessary to a full understand- 
ing of tne nature of the subject to which 
it relate**. The point in ciuestiou lias 
reference to Mr. w. Palmers statement, 
in explanation of the large monthly 
allowances held by him and nis brother, 
Mr. H. Painter, and the stipends to the 
(hiidren of the former from the Govern- 
ment of bis Highness the Nizam. On 
the subject of the allowance to Mr. H. 
Paiiner, die statement of Mr. W. Pal- 
mer is entirely silent : it will be neces- 
sity, therefore, to ascertain whether 
the omission be accidental, or whether 
the House do not desire to ofl'er anj tur- 
tlicr observations in reply to the refer- 
ence alteady made to them on that sub- 
net. With regaid to Mr. W. Palmer’s 
< xplanations of his own and his chil- 
dien’n stipends, it is sufficient to remark, 
that it is extremely unsatisfactory, and 
that although the right of the Nizam to 
< oufet wliat allowances he pleases on those 
w ho are now, or have been , in ii is service, 
or on tlieir families, be unquestioned, it 
cannot be expected by bis Highness that 
the British Government should come for- 
ward to advance a large sum of money 
f<»r the liquidation of heavy arrears on 
siuh account. In the special instance 
mulct consideration, these at tears ap- 
pear to have been accumulating, in com- 
mon with the other debts of the style, 
at an cxoibitant rate of interest.’ 

s uch, Sir, is the language of the 
Bengal Government, of which iny 
Lord Hastings was at that time the 
head. The letter further adds . 

. * If the above observations hold good 
m regard to pensions actually confcned 
by the N until himself in the fteeexer- 
cue of his independent authority, they 
must apply with still greater lorce to 
toe nets of the minister, supposing the 

uato not to have been consulted iu the 
appmpriaiion of so large a sunt of the 
revenues of the country in their present 
deteriorated state. Such aa assumption 
of power ou the part of C^huudoo Loll, 
wlnlc engaged with u», and enjoying 
<Mlr juipnort, for the purpose of reducing 
establishments aud expenses which the 
***** was unable to bear, could never 
icadve the sanction of this Government, 



ley. Mr. Stuart, it must be observed, 
was then absent on account oflll health. 
Sir, having brought the opinion of the 
noble Marquis under the consideration 
of the Court, 1 will now tyke leave to 
inquire what has been dotie’ by the 
Bengal Government since the ctepartflre 
of that noble personage' from India. 
They acted with a liberality worthy of 
their high and honourable character; 
they enabled the Nizam’s Government 
to liquidate the just debt dueto Palmer 
and Co., by purchasing a pei&hetrth xir 
tribute from that prince, for which 
they gave him as fair and adequate a 
compensation as any man selling ati 
estate in this country could expect to 
receive. From a statement made by 
Mr. J. L. Barnett, the Assistant Kesi* 
dent at Hyderabad, it appears that the 
payments made to Messts. W. Palmer 
and Co., on account of the Nicam’s 
Government, from the 3d April td the 
21st July 1823, amounted to 78,70,670 
rupees. (I fear.) This sum, of course, 
includes the Aiirungalmd transaction, 
the Berar Suwar concern (with twenty- 
four or twenty-five present intere-A), 
aud also the sixty Inc loan, (except 
the bonus, which was, with great pro- 
priety, thrown aside,) with eighteen 
per cent, interest. Let me a^k, Sir, 
whether, after this, any reasonable 
man can say that the Bengal Govern- 
ment dealt hardly with the House of 
Palmer and Co. ? The Gentlemen, 
composing that, Government, acted in 
obedience to their superiors, as well 
as upon their own judgment,’ and I 
maintain that their conduct wni not 
only just but liberal. It may be pro- 
per to mention here, that, from the ac- 
counts before us, it appears that Go- 
vernment paid over to the. House of 
Palmer and Co. seven lacs of rupees 
more than they were bound to pay 
them. (Hear.) 

My hou. Fiiend near me (Mr. Patti- 
sou)’ has drawn the attention of the 
Court, not 1 think in the fairest man- 
ner, to a number of extracts from the 
despatches of £ir C. Metcalfe; I think 
I am justified in saying this* When I 
see that he has selected a line here 
and a liue there, cumrneotrog Upon 
them as he went on, ’without for a mo : 
meat considering the situation in which 
that Gentleman was placed at the 
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time he was appointed bo go to Hyder- 
abad. He had been preceded iu that 
appointment by a Gentleman of intel- 
ligence, honour, and integrity ; a man 
of abilities and of great research ; but 
who had always been friendly to the 
House of Palmer and Co., his princi- 
pal Assistant, Mr. Hans Sotheby, having 
oeen connected with that Firm. Where 
then was Sir (’. Metcalfe to seek tor 
information ? The persons most capa- 
ble of affording it were hostile to him ; 
hut most hostile ol all, he found the 
Nizam's Minister, Mr. Cliuudoo Loll. 
(A laugh.) lie was, therefore, driven 
to find his way as he best could, and he 
proceeded, stating circumstances fairly 
they arose, without the slightest 
concealment or reserve. Is it to be 
wondered at, that so situated, some 
discrepancies should occasionally ap- 
ear in his communications ? (//cor, 
car.) 1 maintain, Sir, that notwith- 
standing some trifling variations, the 
statements of Sir C. Metcalfe are, in 
sul)9tnrtce, perfectly true and correct. 
That Gentleman, having filled, with 
smteh ability, a very important situa- 
tion at Bengal, had been very properly 
selected to fill the station of Resident 
at Hyderabad. That appointment he 
filled with great honour to lmnself, 
and advantage to the interests ol the 
Company ; nud the experience be hud 
acquired while in oflice, the better 
enabled him to unravel the intricacies 
in which the nfluirs of the House of 
Palmer nud Co, were involved. Sir, I 
have already stated that this question 
f^e» a great deal further than has been 
•tated hy hou. Proprietors who have 
Spoken on the other side. The wise 
and vigorous acts of the Bengal Go- 
vernment, backed hy the scrutinizing 
Inquiry and prudent measures of the 
constituent body, have rescued the 
Inhabitants of the Nizam’s territories 
from many and severe oppressions. 
(Hear, hear.) The line ol couduct 
pursued under the direction of Messrs. 

Vv. Palmer and Co. carried ruin and de- 
vastation inits train, and if not speedily 
put an end to, would, at no very re- 
mote period, have reduced the people 
to such a state of exhaustion and dis- 
content, that a scene would have en- 
sued similar to that Which had been 
witnessed in the Carnatic. (Hear, 
hear.) The people woyld call upon 
the British Government to rescue them 
from the oppressions heaped upon 
them by the House at Hyderabad. (/) 

(0 They might, with better reason, 
every day call upmi the British Qovrm- 


tke East India House , 

Sir, l have no hesitation in g*y,‘ n . 
in such an event ft would &<, fa**} 
necessary to appoint another oomhdT 
sion for the purpose of settling the 
claims of the parties. 6 

Again, I say that the question go* 
much further than appears on fi rst 
looking at it. It goes this, that if 
you, the Proprietors, adopt the original 
motion, ami thereby cast an iudirect 
censure upon those who are appointed 
by the Executive body to manage the 
affairs of India, yon will hold out any 
thing but encouragement to them to 
discharge their important duties with 
promptitude, Vigilance, add fidelity 
(Hear, hear.) My highest ambition, 
in the discharge of the duty I owe to 
the Company, is to meet with the ap- 

f robation and support of this Court, 
f I am refused that approbation, it 
will indeed be disheartening; but if, on 
the other baud, you accede it to me, in 
conjunction with my colleagues, by 
assenting to the amendment, you will 
cheer our ininds^ and give increased 
zeal upon every future occasion. If, 
by your vote to-day, you manifest yocnr 
disapproval of those transactions which 
the Court of Directors have censured, 
it will hold out ft salutary lesson to 
all future Governors whom yoo may 
appoint to India. It will teach your 
servunts in that country, however high 
iu rank, in character, or authonu, 
that they are not to act upon private 
friendships at the expense of millions. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, I again repeat that 
approval hy this Court of the conduct 
of the executive body will operate as a 
salutary warning — it will serve as a 
beacon to all future Governors of In- 
dia. (Hear.) It is not my wish to 
impute blame anv where, but 1 will 
sav, that men holding places of such 
high trust — men possessing snch ex- 
tensive powers and shch extended la* 
fluence, ought to be most harrowiy and 
vigilantly watched, (hear, hcht,) Hot 
only by the executive hotly, but by this 
Court also. Their every action flight 
tu be watched by the Hoard of Com- 
missioners with a scrutinizing eye, and, 
through that hotly, hy the Goverjniaantof 
the country, aud ultimately by Parlia- 
ment, (m) (Hear, hear,) 

ment to, rescue them from the; oppres- 
sions hcn|icd upon them by the Hast 
India Company! But the** last have 
taken care to deprive them of the pres«, 
for fear their cries, through that chan- 
nel, might reach to British* ears. 

(m) Mr. Bebh, like mauy other equally 
wise men, begins atthc wrong end when 
he wants vigilance and narrow watrhtoj? 
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Sir, the question before us goes to 
the full length which I have pointed 
out; it is a question of great import- 
ance, and it * s because 1 think so, that 
1 have trespassed at such length upon 
the attention of the Court. I cannot 
conclude without returning my sincere 
thanks for the patient attention with 
which I had been heard. Before 1 sit 
down, I feel called upon, as an old 
servant of the Company, to bear the 
humble tribute of my testimony of the 
merits and Services of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen whose names have been intro- 
duced in the course of the debate. 1 
speak of them as their names appear 
in the documents before you, and not 
with reference to their rauk. Taking 
them iu this way, I come first to Mr. 
Sherrer, next to Mr. James Stuart, 
who, though a servant of the Company, 
is now in this country. I next come 
to the names of Mr. Adam, Mr. Bay- 
lev, and Mr. Fendall, who are at pre- 
sent in India, anil who are all most 
aide, efficient, anil honourable men (») — 
men who have discharged their several 
duties with a fearlessness and fidelity 
equally creditable to themselves, and 
beneficial to the best interests of the 
( onipany. With Mr. Adam, who for 
a tune held the high office of Governor- 
(ieneral of India, I have not the ho- 
nour of any personal acquaintance. 1 
saw him, when a very young man, in 
Calcutta, but I never spoke a word to 
him ; his father I knew and respected 
most highly; he had, for several years 
filled the honourable situation of 
standing counsel to the East India 
< otnpany, in which capacity, as well 
as m every other, he conducted himself 


of men in power to be accomplished. 
Inset up the Parliament of England, 
the Board of Control, and the Court of 
♦ roprietors, as sufficient checks against 
misrule in India, is like sending com- 
missioners to St. Helena to watch over 
the pioccedings of functionaries iu Van 
Pieman's Land. 'Hie narrow watching, 
the vigilance, and the check, should bo 
m the country where the tratwartions 
place; find these should he, the 
public eye to sec, and the public tongue 
to reveal. Let the Court of Directors 
" a y i ; 0 »ly a free press in India, and 
beithrr they, nor any other branch of 
the controlling powers, need apprehend 
tno evils which uow baffie all their vigi- 
lance to discover and pat down. 

(») So are they all — “ all honourable 
men ‘ Will Mr. Ilehh dare to say of 
fl|, y man iu the whole of the Company’s 
service, that he is not an honourable 
man ‘ To Jay stress on any virtue os 
peculiar to certain men, would lead to 


with the greatest propriety, (o) I 
shall conclude' with this simple ob- 
servation, that much as has been said 
against the Gentlemen whose names l 
have mentioned, I do, and shall conti- 
nue to hold them in the highest esti- 
mation as honourable, faithful, and 
efficient servants of the Company ; mid 
I hope they will each receive, that re- 
ward to which they were entitled, and 
which they most highly valued,— the 
cordial support and co-operation of 
this Court. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Russell.— Sir, l beg to say a 
few words in explanation. I innate in 
the first instance, he allowed tq dis- 
claim all participation in the pamphlet 
published by the hon. Proprietor (Mr, 
D. Kiunaird), and so often alluded to 
in the course of this discussion, and on 
which the hon. Director (Mr, Bebb) 
has founded so much of his argument. 

1 am sure the hou. Proprietor will bear 
me out iu the assertion that I have no 
connexion whatever with that publica- 
tion. ( Crm of Order , Question) 

Mr. Bkhb. — S ir, 1 shall bear with 
the greatest attention any expla- 


the supposition that It was not common 
to the class : this would be a libel oa the 
Indian service, which Mr. Bebb would 
be the first to repel. Yet if all are 
honourable men, what merit is due to 
those who have only what is common to 
all their colleagues ? 

(o) Here is valuable testimony ! One 
would really think, from the frequency 
with which this ground has been gone 
O'er, that Mr. Adam must be very de- 
ficient in virtue ot his own, to require 
the slender stock of his father to be 
drawn so largely upon in his behalf. It 
would be satisfactory to leant to how 
many generations this hereditary transfer 
of the good qualities of the father to the 
rhildicn is to descend. The larger family 
of Adaiu have much to answer foi, on 
account of their first pai cuts’ weakness 
in yielding to Ids consort Eve ; and the 
taint of their origlual sin is not yet con- 
sidered by many to be quite obliterated in 
us ; but the mailer lamily of Adam 
seem to be made an exception to the 
otherwise universal rule of human cor- 
ruption : and because one of thit exem- 
plary race,— a lawyer fiom his Ixvyhood, 
a trimming Whig in his manhood, and a 
corruptionist iu his old age/— liad the 
good fortune to be once a paid servant 
of the East India Coippjmy, oa standing 
counsel to tflfc Court of beadenhalL— . 
that first of all existing schools for punty 
and justice; therefore, his children, Uuci 
his children's dntdrCn, to the eiM of 
time, are to be held Incapable of wrong ! 
Oh ! admfcrahle power ofjjemoiistratfoii ! 
how happily art thou sometimes used l 
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nation which the hon. Proprietor 
thinks proper to offer, and I trust 
l shall find it satisfactory, lu the 
meautime 1 feel l>ound, in justice 
to that hon. Gentleman, to state that 
when he (Mr. Russell) was Resident 
at Hyderabad, he performed treat and 
eminent services for the Company. 
{Hear, hear.) It is but justice, then, 
that any explanation which the hon. 
Proprietor wishes to enter into, should 
be received by this Court with the 
greatest attention. {Hear.) 

Mr. Russell, (addressing himself 
to Mr. 'Kinuaird.)— I would ask, Sir, 
whether the pamphlet in question has 
not been prepared aud published with- 
out any communication, direct or in- 
direct, with nie ? 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— I t certainly was 
prepared and published without any 
nucIi communication. 

Mr. Russell. — That being settled, 

1 am next anxious to explain the cir- 
cumstance alluded to by the hon. Di- 
rector, of my having placed money in 
the hands of my friend and namesake, 
Mr. S'. Russell, at Hyderabad. Tins fact 
I have already stated, but if it so 
happened that 1 was not on the former 
occasion sufficiently understood, I now 
beg leave most distinctly and decidedly 
to disclaim any knowledge or belief 
that auy part of that money was em- 
ployed in an illegal or objectionable 
mauner, {hear, hear,) and my only 
motive in withdrawing it was lest it 
should he to employed. {Hear, h*ar.) 
When 1 say objectionable, I menu, as 
far as the cnipio) incut of my money 
might particularly affect me ; for l 
wished to avoid even the idea ot having 
any, the most remote participation in 
the transactions between the Nizam 
und the House of Palmer and Co. The 
hon. Director has said that Mr. W. 
Palmer had a dwelliug within the Re- 
sidency walls. The fact is, he never 
had. Mr. 8. Russell, my name*ake, 
had a private dwelling, a house of his 
own, within the walls of the Residency, 
where Mr. W. Palmer and other per- 
sons often met; and when I saw that 
extensive pecuniary trnnsaciions were 
carrying ou, 1 forbade Mr. W. Palmer 
to go there. {Hear, hear.) The hon. 
Director has alluded to the hostility 
which existed betweeu me and Mr. 
W. Palmer. Now 1 wgl again .say 
that this was not a feigned hostility ; 
it was direct, open, and acrimonious. 
There ace, i believe, twenty Gentle- 
men in London who would now come 
forward to atlirm the fact of their own 


positive knowledge. . {Hear§ hear,) 
The hon. Director has stated that this 
hostility was not ot eternal (dur atio n, 

1 have had unfortunately^ tathepount 
of my life, hostilities with , many ingi* 
viduals ; but few, if any of them, I m 
very happy to say, have been of that 
fixed and eternal nature to which the 
hon. Director has alluded. {Hear, 
hear.) 1 do not desire that description 
of hostility — it is not in my nature— 
it i>> foreign to my disposition. . [Hear, 
hear.) But I must be allowed to t,tate, 
that up to the present time the hosti* 
lity between me and Mr, W, Palmar 
has been eternal. N.o personal inter- 
course — no interchange of civilities, 
had taken place bctvyefcn us for some 
tune poor to the circumstance 1 have 
mentioned ; and since that, no coin, 
muni cal ion of any sort or kind what- 
ever has occurred between us. The 
hon. Director has alluded to a note of 
mine which is to be found in No,734 in 
the printed Papers. It was a private 
note, and if l had been consulted, I 
would not have given my consent to 
its publication. But as it h^n been 
published, I will not withdraw my 
support from any one sentimeut it con- 
tains. As to the familiar manner in 
which I addressed Mr. XV., Palmer in 
that note, styling him ** My dear 
Palmer/' it is a circumstance very 
easily explained. I aud Mr. Palmer 
had been intimate from our boyhood. 
For seven years 1 had been in cpistaut 
intercourse with Mr. Palmer, when 
the rupture took place. Tor some 
years after, 1 hail no commuujaitioo 
with him even by letter. I had <?veu 
made it a personal request, to Mr. Pal- 
mer, when a letter was addressed to 
me, that if he had any farther comron- 
mcutloii, other than that of an official 
nature, it should be made through py 
bi other, and not directly to matajfyl 
while my brother remained „ih TufUfh 
that course was taken . A«<Vf«&i»ou4- 
encc afterwaids occurred on, of 

a public nature, but the fuim ari Mfcftftfc 
always official. When 
note in question, I was fuTOue i&uJWQ'- 
Had 1 written it in the ^^^eacy, U 
would have been official i 

but as it was written priV$i$^JL mil 
not thihk it was necessary to fepnrt 
from those forms of eburtegy wpjcb^ 
befqre the rupture, had always, been 
kept up lietween y*. {Hear, hear^ If 
the words, “ My dear Palmar/* frith 
which the uote commenced, and the 
words, “ Yours truly," with R 

concluded, are selected to prove* that 
no hostility existed between in? non 
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Mr Palmer, I am ready, in contr&dlc- Sydenham, a Gentleman whose talents 
“ * to show that a settled hostility did *ud services are well known, recorded 
"V When the non. Director says his opinion on the plan that had been 

that the object of this note was to in- set oh foot for the government of the 
dace tbe House of Palmer and Co. to Nizam’s dominions. He says distinct- 
disobey the orders of Government, 1 ly, that the best scheme of Govem- 
will contend that it was, in fact, di- ment for the Nizam and the Company 
n^tly the reverse. I approved of Mr. would be to give a very large share, of 
Palmer’s intention to lay the detailed power to Chundoo Loll, who was in 
accounts before the Government. I eveiy way an efficient person to carry 
thought then, and still think, that Mr. on the business of tbe administration. 
Palmer was wise in doing so; but I Mr. Stuart and Mr. R. Jackson 
must candidly confess that 1 did not having risen at the same time, 
atmrove of the principle of calling on Mr. R. Jackson said, I am ready to 
mercantile men to make public their £ive way to the hon. Proprietor, if he 
mooey transactions. It appeared to is goine to explain ; but I hope he will 
in* that such a course of proceeding not make a new speech, 
was not meant to remove any siugle or Mr. Stuart. — I claim the indulgence 

tangible objection to a transaction, but of the Court ; that it is an indulgence, 
was iutended to seek out and discover I am perfectly sensible $ but very seri- 
objections, if any such existed, against ous aud very painfUl imputations hav- 
tbe transactions of the House generally, ing been cast on me, I wish to request 
My note alone related to tl\at general of this bou. Court to suffer me to give 
principle, and not to the particular a simple statement, with respect to the 
ca*e on which it has been brought to assertions contained in the pamphlet 
War. {Hear, hear.) Some allusion which has been quoted by the non. Pro- 
lms been made to the Nizam’s coun- prictor. If this indulgence be conceded 
try when I was Resident at Hydera- to me, I am resolved not to abuse it. 
bad. The hon. ]>irector has said that Mr. II. Jackson. — With every desire 
under the arrangements of the House to accommodate the hon. Proprietor, l 
of Palmer and Co. it was going to ruin; must say, that the ground which he 
aud in a late debate on this question, has taken is tbe worst tliat can be ima- 
ereat stress was laid on the difference gined. Because a pamphlet has ap- 
hotween the character of Chundoo peared, twenty-four hours back, aud 
Loll, the Minister, as drawn by bir C. is quoted in this Court, does it fol- 
Metcalfe aud myself. low that the hon. Proprietor should 

Mr. Impey rose to order, but the be allowed to answer it? Why, Sir, 
calls of “ Go on" prevented him from half adozeu other pamphlets may have) 
being heart!. been published on the same subject, and 

Mr. Brbb.— I hope the Court will are Gentlemen to be permitted to stand 
not refuse the hon. Proprietor the up aud answer these also ? Mr. Buck- 
fullest means of explanation. ingham has written some very ablcob- 

Mr. I wi*EY said, he would uot unne- servations on this subject ; — are these 
censarily interrupt any Gentleman ; also to he discussed here ? My hon. 
and certainly he would be the last Friend (Mr Bcbb) was as much out 
muo in the world to interrupt the hon. of order as any man could he, in intro- 
Froprietor, because he had beeu a most duciug that pamphlet, aud reading long 
deserving and meritorious servant of extracts from it. (/ tear , hear .) 
the Company. He would he happy to Mr. S. Dixon. — For my part, Sir, I 
hear whatever the hoh. Proprietor had could wish that this pamphlet had been 
to say regular ; but if he weut any where else but here ; but it having 

into tWhfctoTv of Chuudno Loll aud been allowed to be read by an hon. 
the Nizam, Se triust object to such a Director, and the Court having listened 
departure frtun Order. to it, 1 think the observations of the 

Mr. Rus&TlL. — S ir, I was not goiug hon. Proprietor ought to be heard, 
to sute th© character of Chundoo Loll, Leave wa9 given to the hon. Proprietor 
hut to defend my description of that (Mr. Russell) who last addressed you. 
Minister. U has been asserted with to defend himself against certaiu ob- 
preaj vehemence that the character I servatious which had fallen from the 
K*ve of Chundoo Loll was false. Now, hon. Director, and I think that iu 
J will ask, Whether any man who has courtesy the indulgence which has 
hven called oa to give a character of beeu requested by the hon. Geotlcmau 
Fhnndoo Loll, Sir C. Metcalfe alone (Mr. Stuart) ought to be granted. 
«*<*pted, has not riven the same cha- When an individual is assailed, l hope 
racier as I have done ? Captain the good- nature of the Cdurt will al~ 
Sw '> Orimtsf Herald, Yol. 5. - R 
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ways allow him a fair opportunity for 
vindicating himself. 

Mr. Poyndek.— The distinction be- 
tweeu the two cases is simply this i 
in quo case an individual was alluded 
to by the lion. Director in the course 
of his speech, and t lie question thus 
alluded to immediately gave a specific 
answer; but in the preseut instance no 
name has been mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with this pamphlet. I think, there- 
fore, that the lum. Proprietor cannot 
answer the (outents of that pamphlet 
in this place. In my opinion, the 
learned Gentleman (Mr. K. Jackson) 
is quite correct in his observations. 

( Hear.) 

Mr. I mpky. — 1 dissent entirely from 
the sentiments of the lion. Genllemau 
who has just sat down. in this case 
the hon Proprietor (Mr. D. Kinnaird) 
has made a motion of a particular na- 
ture, — and then most imprudently, and 
in the middle of the debate to which 
that motion gives rise, he publishes a 
pamphlet which reflects severely on one 
of the best Officers of the Company. 
That pamphlet was brought into Court, 
and a part of it was rend. Now, after 
having listened to the attack made in 
that pamphlet on Mr. Stuart, if we 
do not allow that Gentleman to answer 
the improper imputations cast upon 
him, we may, with much truth, he ac- 
cused of having denied him justice, (/>) 
{Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D. Kinnaird. — So far as 1 am 
concerned, I am ready to hear any ex- 
planation Kir. Stuart may think proper 
to give. The observation of the learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Impey) does not apply 
V) any proceeding of mine. The pam- 

r hlet is before the world, and Of course 
am responsible for it both here and 
elsewhere. The learned Proprietor 
must be aware that it was quite impos- 
sible for me to have intended to publish 
that production while the debate was 
going on. The duration to which the 
discussion has extended, and whieh is 
beyond all precedent, lias occasioned 
the publication at this moment. No 
calculation could have led me to ima- 
gine that the debate vvouhl be still pro- 
ceeding when the pamphlet made its 
appearance. The learned Gentleman 

(p) This, from Mr. Impey, who would 
not hear of auy .man feeing allowed to 
answer accusations prefeired against 
him in India; who would suppress nil 
public discussion there: and who glories 
lu the Government of the Company being 
an absolute and unalterable despotism, 
—it worthy of note. 


must himself perceive that the pa*, 
pblet was pr^frt OTf*l#foi*l!b.44, 
cuss ion coramen^fdi^dj^jngit^ 
1 have given at hoqest and Wmqr ffi 
a proof ax J could do, that 
question to be 
Hastings' conduct, whic^m 

n al inteutiou when I Jbro^gntwUt, mo- 
tion forward. Though I tJ^ughltUa* tbs 


whole of the matters contained in three 
pages should be considered' ,!M 
desirous that their contents, ghot^i najt 
be mixed up with the plain audLapecific 
question which I submitted to, t^f pro- 
prietors. 'I his is a public question.^ 
my pamphlet is before the puhJic f aq4 
1 hope public answers w|iU lie given to 
it. if I prove to be M«aqg, audit 
should appear that Mr. Swufprt or Wy 
other Gentleman has been adyertyfio 
unnecessarily, or conduot imputed U> 
him for which there is no foundation, 
l hope I shall be able to. explain tqhiyft 
satisfactorily, on a view Of the Papert, 
the passage > which led me tu dray* par- 
ticular conclusions. 

Mr. Patti son. —I wish to speak to 
order, if order can agaiu reign jn thi* 
most disorderly meeting, (jf) If tbs 
lion. Proprietor, Mr. Stuart, aim* at a 
speech, perhaps the shorter way would 
be to hear him ; hut, certainly, a very 
great concession will be made to him, 
if the learned Proprietor who U in 
possession of the Court gives way; 
because Mr. Stuart is not gotog to 
defend himself against the author of 
the pamphlet, but against his own 
friends, who have brought it forward. 
Why should the hon, Director have 
read any part of that pampldet? 

The Chairman requested the hon. 
Proprietor to confine himself to the 
question of order. (Cneg of Chair t 
Chair.) 

Mr. Pattison. — Sir, 1 am speaking 
to order. In the course of tty? Rebate 
you have yourself been sometimes 00* 
of order. {Cries of Chair , <*,*4 
I say it is trenchiug oh the ri»$| ^ *** 
learned Proprietor, if Mf. j* 

allowed to proceed ; ana it tfanW be 
highly creditable to the good fd*b*Mf 
of the learned Gentleman U h* 
way. In that case I shall hf®* ■ r * 
Stuart with attention. 

(?) Well, indeed, ntighithli t*K«- 
sion be used. We havdofteivbef&t'n***®* 
and we repeat it as our canttamfcdojjj* 
vietlon, that such another dUowny 
assembly is not to bq found foaUEof! 
land. The meetings 
M*mehester were better 
the Catholic WS£.* SW** 

which It might he proud to *oUmv» 
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The Chairman. — 1 sTionM Consider 
rt.it I vat aot di6Ct»ar|Vnf my duty it 
i Wnot iftCe vhs t th? repular course 

If '«»•' '*.*?* *«*%* 

whether h6 f rs Mtont to explain ? Ek- 
ufatiation U hH, I think, that in itrict- 
Jesi he rail pfeim. As to the pamphlet, 
it certainly contains matter relative to 
,\f r> 3tuart; and as an indulgence, 
in the way of observation, has been 
granted to another hon. Proprietor 
far. Russell) , perhaps a similar indul- 
gence blight to be granted to the former 
Gentleman. He certainly has been 
attacked, And the signature of the 
author appears to that attack. Now, 
if a pi ee ting of the General Court were 
convened for the purpose of removing 
rtkrtours trhich have appeared without 
a signature, 1 think that where a re- 
port" comes before us with the name of 
the Gentleman who has sent it forth 
appended to it, we ought to hear any 
refutation that may he offered. In my 
opinion, Mr. Stuart is hound to notice 
these statements, and we, in courtesy, 
might, I think, to hear him. 

Mr. Stuart then proceeded. — 1 mean 
to make a few observations on certain 
statements which the hon. Proprietor 
has sent forth in his pamphlet. The 
hon. Member has told us that he con- 
fined his motipn, and what he had to 
saj, specifically to the Marquis of 
Hastings, and to that transaction which 
is the unhappy cause of these discus- 
sions. Now, Sir, 1 think the hon. 
Proprietor was bound in candour, while 
set the original motion was neither 
affirmed or negatived, to abstain from 
publishing those statements, which 
contain more slander on the character 
<>f individuals than any thing which 
lias appeared before this Court. Having 
received the indulgence ojf tfie Court, 
for which I feel truly grateful, 1 will, 
without making a formal Speech, ob- 
serve upou those propositions of the 
hou. Proprietor by which my charac- 
ter is effected. I will state the proof* 
"‘th which, it appears, the 1pm. Pro- 
prietor attempts to maintain his state - 
mvnts ; aud I shall submit the whole 
to the candour, justice, and honour, of 
tb-s Court. {Hear, hearS) The first 
proposition of the hon. Proprietor is, 
j«*t th* House of Palmer and Co. were 
la no f ori<>ua object* of jealousy in 
. •*» because the member* were not 

tk < “ dm P ftt, ^ 8 »€rvioe. (//wit, hear.) 

^“ond it, that 1 was induced to 
P**b<2pate inthat jealousy, and that I, 
uerefore, endeavoured to attack and 
111 me Firing The thjftj proposition 
’ that i* not possible to reach 


that House Without impugning the 
character; of Mr. Russell, for the pur- 
pose of shaking his testimony in favour 
of Palmer and Co.; and that, therefore, 
pains were taken that Mr, Russell 
should be removed, i am distinctly 
charged with having spread injurious 
suspicions relative to Mr. Russell. I 
should be glad if the Clerk would read 
a passage in page 63 of the pamphlet, 
as it will save this weak voice of mine. 

The Clerk then read the following 
passage : 

£ The letter of Mr. Sherrer is tho first 
recorded attack on the character of Mr, 
Russell. It is clear, that if the House of 
W. Palmer aud Co. (the notorious ob- 
ject of jealousy, because the members 
were not in the Company’s service) 
were to be attacked, it was impossible to 
leach it without first destroying Mr. 
Russell’s character for integrity, and, 
consequently, the value of his testimony 
in their favour. That was necessarily, 
therefore, the first outwork to assail 
or undermine. It is not, under the extra- 
ordinary conduct of Mr. Sherer, difficult 
to believe that he had been made ac- 
quainted with, and possibly attached to, 
the poisonous suspicions which Mr. 
Stuart was bold enough to express to 
Mr. John Palmer, of Mr. Russell’s cor- 
rupt connexion with the House at Hy- 
derabad. It is singular that Mi. Stuart 
should have been so anxious to have the 
opinion of Mr. Sherrer, as if he knew 
prophetically that lie should find a con- 
gemal view of the subject in that gentle- 
man.’ 

This, Sir, is sufficient for my pur- 
pose ; and 1 submit to this Court, 
whether the inference is not clear that 
a design to ruin the House is in this 
passage imputed to me ? Why was the 
House to be attacked and ruined ? By 
whom was it to be attacked ? By whom 
was it to be ruined ? Certainly some- 
body must he pointed at ; and then I 
am mentioned as infusing the poison 
of mv suspicions, with reference to 
this House, into the breast of another 
Gentleman. What inference, Sir, can 
be drawn from this, except that I am 
the person whose labours were directed 
to the destruction of the Firm of Palmer 
and Co. ? The fourth proposition al- 
leges, that the better to accomplish 
this object, I conveyed by letters 
home, to a leading and influential Di- 
rector of the titffe, insinuations dero- 
gatory to the character of Mr Russell. 

' Mr. 1>. fCuvpiAiRU.— I stated no such 
thing. 

Mr. STUAKr.— The charge is, that 
I either communicated my suspicion* 
bv letter to a lending and influential 
' R 2 
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Director at the time, or that they were 
sent home to the Court of Directors 
by somebody to whom 1 had commu- 
nicated them in Calcutta. 

Mr. D. Kjnnaird. — R ead the words. 

Mr- Si dart. — The words are these : 

* It is possible that the same Gentle- 
man who thought proper to spread his 
injurious and unfounded suspicions re- 
garding Mr. Russell about Calcutta, 
inav have thought himself equally justi- 
fied in communicating them to his cor- 
respondents at home. It is matter of 
universal report, that Mr. Stuart was 
in the hajhit of corresponding with a 
leading and most influential Director of 
the time, who had been openly hostile 
to Lord Hastings’ original appointment, 
and to the [xdicy his Lordship was 
known to pursue. But whether Mr. 
Stuart did or did not communicate his 
injurious suspicions of Mr. Russell to 
his corresjioiiaent, or whether some per- 
son to whom Mr. Stuart may have con- 
fided them In Calcutta, was the chan- 
nel through Whom they were received 
and adopted at the East India House ; 
it is to the writer of these remarks as 
clear as the sut» at noon-day, that these 
unworthy calumnies had been commu- 
nicated, had there received belief, and 
were the ical foundation ot the fore- 
going letter. The belief in the foul con- 
spiracy alleged to have been formed be- 
tween Lord Hastings, Mr. Russell, and 
the House of Palmer and Co., will alone 
account for the t.me, and the terms, 
and the orders of the despatch in ques- 
tion : no other theory can icndet it intel- 
ligible. The circumstantial evidence in 
this, as in most cases, is of a nature that 
convinces more fully than any direct 
proof. Can one intelligible explanation 
lie given of it in any other manner?' 

. Now, Sir, I ask whether thi» does 
not fully sustain the proposition I have 
laid down ? What docs the hon. Pro- 
prietor say ? He asserts it is possible 
that 1 may have written to a Director at 
home, those suspicions which l spread 
about Calcutta, or, if those suspicions 
did not reach the India House in that 
way, that they were communicated by 
some person to whom 1 had made 
them known ip India. 1 am in the 
judgment of the Court, ami I demand 
whether such a statement docs not 
justify my argument? (Hear, hear,} 
There is, Sir, a fifth charge, on which 
l certainly feel some doubt, as I really 
do not comprehend valiat is meant by 
it. It is, that in my slanderous allega- 
tions which so reached the ludia 
House, l included the noble Marquis 
in that foul conspiracy, said to have 
been formed between Lord Hastings, 
Mr. Russell, and Messrs, Palmer and 


the East India House , 

Co. I think it quite clear that the 
hon. Proprietor I *om*i u . 

nicated those sbmdarowei 
which werentpcartiopadhiat than 
sage. These, are th^i® 
charged against toe, **d,i sbril 
touch on the proofsy dr- atjemptsrtt 
proofs, b f which theyare (sought to U 

supported. > m . ^ 

First, it is said, that a notorious jea- 
lousy existed against the House of 
Palmer and Co., because th*Yw*re not 
servants of the Company, m Now, Sfc, 

I consider this observation as, a bugs 
and gratuitous assumption of due neat. 
Proprietor's, and one whichever? feita. 
Gentleman who has been in India bhuK 
k no w to be fallacious, hear, from 

Mr. Kinnaird.) The bon. Proprietor 
will hear me better by not into m p ft - 
ing me. 1 appeal to any Gentleman 
who has ever been in India, whether 
any thing like this mean and despica- 
ble jealousy exists agalintt ,thef tsd* 
mablc meu who are ocewfiedrin ttker~ 
cantile pursuits in India ? (r). (i/oar, 
hear.) ; .j 1 

(r) Mr. Stuart will not, perhapMhiak 
our testimony upou such a palatal* 
together worthless ; for we h#vfl sheet, 
as he well knows, in India* WfiPPi 
altogether unobservant of the stafC an4 
feeling of society thcre.n .jytytfi, 
then, and challenge contradiction mat 
throughout the leading Mfetnwfs Of dne 
Civil Service in Bengal, wk’fminj 
either of jealousy, or dislike, or 'dll- 
respect, towards the great body of tner- 
cantile men, which leads to their ahuoit 
entire seclusion from the highev-ranki 
of society. With the single exception^ of 
Mr. John Palmer, who ever met a Cal- 
cutta merchant at the table of a civil 
servant of high rank, unless be were 
himself a civil or military servant pf the 
Company who had quitted the employ of 
his honourable masters (or more lucra* 
tive and independent pursuits ? Such 
men (of which there are many In die 
principal houses of Calcutta) do *®* 
quite lose their Caste . by quitting the 
Company s service for mercantile em- 
ploye cut ; and, therefore, such men * 
Col. Young, Doctor Ballard, and Mr. 
Sutherland, of Alexander^ HMise,— 
Captain Brownrigg, Mr. Hoblu>use> and 
Mr. Sargent, of Palmer's Hou*£, witn 
others of the same description.— may t* 
received into the circles of clvl iiftpf* 
before ; hut let a London or a Liverpool 
merchant arrive in Calcutta* orW#* 
hred to commerce in that city itkvlf. 
tnulc themselves on the notfceofa M*®* 
ber of Council, and he will wtoai led** 
that, in that city of palaadfr auteriwBt of 
a trading company bwmdrdhHifti » 1 
much greater waft (hvbia owa esUm®' 
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The hon* Barrel * w ho spoke for two 
bouN^i 1 * for (Sir J. Doyle,) 
to the Ctt*j*by , relvfl sor- 
van u'W*iprt'd* <*?*•’ **£- 

gWeWiat^lMt\e that fceHiig. We 
arewy ’proud of -the honourable ser- 
vice to 'which' are belong: We should 
be \cry sorry to see an y man 
oa those office# which by a peculiar 
*>stem hf legislation are confided to 
tin But that I should feel the detest- 
able, lotf jealousy of men engaged in 
the honourable pursuit of commerce, 
ami entertain the, malignant designs 
which ire imputed to uie in the 
pauphlet, I indignantly deny. There is 
a pithy Latin tfdago which I can with 
great propriety apply, u Ntmorepente 
fmt tmtpmiiMu*" I speak in the pre- 
sence of Gentlemen who have known 
me long, and have had an opportunity 
of -watching my conduct. They know 
that I was held, in Some degree of re- 
qiect, and that I was received iuto the 
mwtf respectable society, which it was 
morally impossible could have been 
the ease, if 1 were a man capable of 
forming the fiendish plan — (l can 
find no other language for designating 
it) which the hon. Proprietor in his 
pamphlet imputes to me, and wishes 
yon to believe, of ruining the mem- 
bers of the House of Palmer and Co., 
aud through them, Mr. Russell. M- 
Among other topics, to which the 
huu. Proprietor has alluded in his 
pamphlet, the conversation which took 
place between me and Mr. John Pal- 
mer fuwh a prominent place ; and 
here, before 1 go further, I must call 
upon the Clerk to read from page 157 
<>t the Paper*, the questions proposed 
to Mr. John Palmer by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the 10th of 
May 1822, with that Gentleman’s 
answers to them. 


least) tinman independent mcr 
rn&ut himself, hr a “ free ti.ider” am 
interloper,” as it is the custom fo 
these sriyants to call the rivals of thei 
masters in commerce. 

Who is the iv now that has an 
doubt* of thulkugal Government, witJ 
mr* Afiani at its head, having deteraiinet 
Ruckiughani and his assist 
by tii-fl banishing him from tb 
(x»uutrr,theu brtakikg up his property 
m, lastly, declaring that no use shouh 
of . ‘ lt m long as its rightfu 
tEO ? L * ! 0llM deritt* a profit from It 
they have since permitted it t 
'i i,; 11 * ‘Profit of another man 

bo ‘ v5ril fCa ^ d * ‘^eudisl 
alsw * Adam and his col 

,u> * au ‘ nut onlj iccrited into it 


The Clerk read as follows : 

* Question propoke^ bv Governor- 
General.— -Did you apprise 1 me, that a 
person of cousfrqueuep had, in substance, 
expressed to you hiii persuasion of Mr. 
Russell’s being connected with the 
House of William Palmer and Cp. in 
their transactions with the Nizam’s 
Government? — Answer by Mr. Palmer. 
Yes, I did. 

‘ Question.—Did I upou that intima- 
tion say, that such a supposition must 
not sleep uninvestigated, and that 
1 should require Sir William llumbold 
to attend the Council ou the morrow to 
answer that point ?— Answer. Your 
Lordship did say so.’ 

Mr. Stuart. — T hat is enough. The 
hon. Proprietor has given, in page *>1 
of his pamphlet, the Marcfuis of Hast- 
ings’ account of this examination, in 
a letter to the Chairmau of the Com- 
pany. I will just remark, that tlmhon. 
Proprietor has put a wrong date to this 
letter, namely , December 1822, instead 
of October, as it uppears in the Papers 
at page 107, from which l request the 
Clerk to read an extract, beginning 
“ The charge against me.” 

‘ The charge against me rests upon 
my luwiug adopted a course of procedure 
on grounds which 1 studiously, and 
almost avowedly, withheld from the 
honourable Couit. As a basis for that 
supposition, it is assumed that Sir Wil- 
liam llumbold was examined before the 
Council, icgarding the naiticulars of the 
dealings bet weeu the House of William 
Palmer and Co. and the Nizam’s Go- 
u’lnnient. No Mich examination took 
place ; of course the suppression of in- 
formation gi\en by Sir William Rum- 
bold on that occasion is inaccurately pre- 
sumed. It would have been idle to require 
fiom Sir William Humbold expositions 
already lietfSfe the Uoaid in vauous do- 
cuments, and sifted iu repeated discus- 
sions. The appearance of Sir William 
llumbold was demanded hj me, that 1 
might put to him a single question. To 
explain this, I am compelled to state the 
ciieumstauces of that sitting • 1 do it 
with pain, hut 1 have no option. 

* To all in this country it would lie 
absurd to expatiate on the character of 
John Palmer, Esq.; but, since the state- 
ment is meant for submission to the ho- 
nourable Court, it is not supei fluous to 
mention, that the above Gentleman is at 
the head of the British mercantile inte- 


spectable society, but defended afid eulo- 
gized by their masters here ! What, 
howrevei , does all this prove ? Nothing 
ifioiv than that the euloglzers of such 
persons arc as deeply participators of the 
guilt of these transactions asthcinsclvc*. 
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rest in India, and. that he is not itforc press my tnotibrt' wtthput'JustHMrte t*j V 
distinguished by that pre-eminence, than p^rtibacrty, by brihgfatrffowftil tR? fcJ- 
by the strict and inanlycastof his up- gnage heftito Mr., Planter, 'wtttfafcat 
rightness. • Hy tlie communication which variance With thfe iraght'pttiftadbtfft I 
he hhs, on my requisition, made to the gave ciodit to Mr.^i^wr^hiVfag 
Council, it appears tliat he had informed m the interval; satiated WmsS jiUtt 3J 
me of a very grave doubt Expressed conjectures weret unfounded t ‘Si I 
respecting the probity of Mr. Hus- shrunk from distressing i' Ocbtlnhan 
self. The suspicion purported no thoroughly honourable, though tob prone 
less, than that Mr. Russell had been to listen to defatoatorV Wh^pdrtf. rsMd 
secretly leagued with the House of \Vil- if it were understood m Cdwidl Ihfrt no 
liatn Palmer and Co. in negotiating the doubt was (entertained of Mr. MssHl’s 
Aurungabad and the last loan, whence purity, I should hot hgltate the matter 
exoihitant profit was to he drawn from further. Of course, the motion dropped, 
the Nizam. It had long before been Sir William liumbold, how^ef, irom- 
hnparted to me by several persons, that plained strenuously of not beihfc’pfcrrilt- 
M.\ Stuart \va- strongly prejudiced ted to vouch, upon his oath, that' Which 
against Mi. Hussell, through aitful mis- he asscitcd on his honour, -'•natnely; that 
representations from the father of a Mr. Hussell had not, in the aboretnen- 
Moonshee, whom Mr. Hussell had dis- tioned transactions, any cohnexion with 
missed for malpractices; out l had, till the House, or cognizance of Its piece- 
then, never imagined that any one could dures, beyond what was involved, in 
listen to an imputation on Mr. Russell’s those references to him, of which the 
integrity, Though 1 was entirely unac- particulars were nccessaiily laid before 
quiuiited with that Gentleman, all 1 had Goveiument. A considerable thug after, 
heai d of his chaiacter made me con- it struck the members oj the Fl^n, that 
fident the surmise had been loosely ha- what had passed in Council did notj^arc 
/aided. Nevertheless, when such an a registered exoneration of thenf fVota a 
accusation was hinted against a person suspicion so injurious to their reputation, 
holding an important tiuxf, a public as the possibility of their bdtfhg sauted 
dutv obviously toi hade my suffering such a public functionary to promote tTuir in- 
an insinuation to sleep uninvestigated teres ts unfitly. From that reflection, 

and I expressed that sentiment energeti- they sent to me the affidavit, acopyot 
*cally to Mr. Palmer, who was somewhat which is annexed to thin letter. 1 did 
re*.' eta nt have it known that he had uot produce it at the time when it reach- 
repeated Mr. Stuart's observations. In cd me. It was, in my opinion, utmeces- 
consequeuce, I directed that Sir William sary with regard to the character of the 
Humbold should he requested to attend House ; and as it would appear levelled 
the Council on the morrow. I did not at some assertion, I thought it would be 
spicily my object ; so that the summons invidious to revive a subject which scem- 
inigbt have been expected to apply to a cd to have gone by. Heyond what l haw 
misapprehension, on the pait of Sii Wil- recited, any tiling addressed to $lr Wil- 
liam lltimbojd, in correspondence about liam Hum bold, of started by hjhi before 
the nature of accounts which the Uoaid the Council, was Inndehtal and udtiwi- 
jlesiiTd should he laid before it On the nected. 1 was Intimated by me, that 
entrance of Sir William Humbold into as Sir William HumbOld yrW heforb the 
the Council-Chamber, I moved that he Roaid, he was open to lie questioned on 
should be put upon oath, and be asked, anv particular. If any interrogatory wa« 
whether. In the transactions above allud- put to him, it must hare been In a man- 
ed to, Mr. Russell had taken anv step in ner so light and so professedly oollo- 
concert with the House of William Pal- quial, as that there was no thought of 
iner and Co., by which he could, direct- reducing what passed in that manner 
iy or indirectly, paitlcipatc in its profits; writing; but nothing of the kind i*re- 
or hail ivoy connexion with the House, tabled by my memory.’ , ,, 

wheiehy lm could, immediately or re- « 1 mil speaking of topics Blstipct from 
inotely, compass gain, other than the that which is represented in a minute ot 
interest of any money of his own which mine on the occasion. As tba* mlbotc 
he might have lodged in their bank? was transmitted hotoe, a!nd is bohiment- 
Mr. Stuart, then a Member of the ed upon by the honourable tyurf. »t< 
Council, was evidently in the instant subject will not conte WitMrt the de^rlp* 
sensible of Mr. Palmer's having comma- tlon Of information withheld, Sir ^ j* 
nicated to me the conversation which 11am Rmnbold's Offer tb *ttt tlptfn Mr. 
passed between them. He started up, Stuart at his o*fn htmSe, with the ar- 
and eagerly objected to the proposition, eottrtts, was included in that part of t»° 
on the ground that such a question put discussion. Observation on that point 
upon t coord, would be degrading to Sir. shall he reserved, till l «bow R In com 
Hussell, as exhibiting him iu the light text with matter which .will deftnc ,t5 
of a person obnoxious to a suspicion, beariug. Reverting to the forbearance 
wl.ich no man who knew his character which lias entailed so rigorous a con- 
would tor a moment admit, l could not strtiction from the honourable Court, * 
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may truly say# that if l acted iroprovl- 
jiently for jimeif, iu not causing these 
.articular* to be recorded on the pro- 
cadiMs of Council, i stiU cannot regret 
a delicacy uO leas due to the honourable 
Court thaw, to Mr., Stuart. No foresight 
cx)ul<l hav$ looked to the possibility of 
such an interpretation as I nave experi- 
enced. My having refraiued from gra- 
tuitously obtruding upon the honourable 
Court a detail at once so superfluous and 
so unpleasant, may perhaps now be 
thought not absolutely nlameable.' 

Mr. Siuart.— I think that the exa- 
mination of Mr. John Palmer took 
place about a year ami a half subse- 
quently to the time when the alleged 
conversations between him and nie oc- 
curred. The conversation, I believe, 
took place on the JJth of October 1820, 
whilst the date of Mr. Palmer's exami- 
nation is 10th of May 1822, leaving 
an interval of about eighteen months. 
Any Gentleman, at all conversant with 
the principles of the law of evidence, 
will know that very slight importance 
is attached to reports ot conversations 
given from memory. Why was this? 
Tlctause, from the imperfection of 
memory, distortions of sense were apt 
to result from parts of couveisation be- 
iu<; taken and seveied from their con- 
text ; my reason tor making this re- 
mark is, because Mr. Palmer dul not 
‘•tale the effect of my observations 
more strongly than the fact will bear 
out. Let me not be misunderstood: I 
fully concur in the honourable charac- 
ter given to Mr. Palmer in the Marquis 
of llastiugs’ letter j hut I feel it due to 
myself to say, that his memory failed 
him, when he stated so strongly that 
1 expressed my conviction or persua- 
'um that Mr. Russell was concerned in 
the House. 1 myself have a very im- 
perfect recollectiou of the conversation $ 
hut I can undertake to say, that the 
utmost that ever passed was a refer- 
ence to some reports which had unfor- 
tunately been prevalent. Let it he 
recollected that Mr. John Palmer was 
the brother of Mr. William Palmer, 
and must have been well acquainted 
with all the transactions which had 
takem place between the House and 
Mr. Russell. He was more likely to be 
acquainted with every particular on 
that point than 1 could be, and, there- 
fore, it could never have been roy iuten- 
timi to do Mr. Russell an injury by a 
rtm venation of that kind. 
t ,T »nst beg, la reference to this sub- 
. Ac b to make a remark upon the mau- 
,h which' the examination of Mr. 

* oho Palmer waf conducted by the 


Marquis of Hastings. The questions, 
which were put to Mr, Palmer, were of 
tiie most leading character. The Mar- 
quis does not request Mr. Palmer to 
repeat the conversation itself, but 
merely the conclusion which Mr. Pal- 
mer drawn from the conversation. 
And how does Mr. Palmer answer ? In 
three words, — “ Yes, 1 did.” When I 
sec such an examination as this i am 
entitled to give my own account of the 
transaction, and to say, as 1 do, on my 
honour and in my conscience, that, to 
the best of my recollection, in the con- 
versation, I did no more than make 
allusion to prevalent reports. [Hear, 
hear.) 1 likewise feel it necessary to 
make a few observations, with respect 
to the Marquis of Hastings' account of 
the proponed examination of Sir Wil- 
liam Rumhold. That account is written 
more than two years after the transac- 
tion took place. His Lordship was 
constantly occupied in a variety of 
most important, affairs, which were 
likely to weaken the impression left by 
an event, which certainly could not he 
considered of equal importance, and, 
therefore, the accuracy of his state- 
ment must he subject to all the deduc- 
tions which should be made ou that 
account. 1 must say, that, in some re- 
spects, his Lordship's account is not 
perfectly accurate. In the first place, 
his Lordship speaks of my gesture ; he 
says, that I started up. 1 well remem- 
ber, that on Sir William Rumbold be- 
ing introduced, his Lordship, without 
stating why lie had called him, pro- 
posed that lie should be put upon his 
oath. My conclusion was, of course, 
that his Lordship had called Sir W. 
Rumbold for the purjiose of affording 
us some information for our own pri- 
vate cousider&tion, and not with a view 
of making a public use of his evidence ; 
hut when I found that 1 had mistaken 
his Lordship’s intention, 1 answered 
the proposal for nutting him on oath in 
the negative. The question too, which 
his Lordship proposed to Sir W. Rum- 
hold, was not exactly what his Lord- 
ship had stated it to be ; but, however, 

I felt the whole proceeding to be un- 
just towards Mr. Russell, and, uoon 
public principles, I objected to such an 
examination being entered upon with- 
out any grounds being stated for the 
necessity of it. 

The Marquis of Hastings speaks of 
his conduct as being dictated by candour 
and delicacy towards me. I shall re- 
gret, to the last day of my life, that the 
noble Lord has so different a notion of 
candour and delicacy from thatwhhh 
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I entertain. What is the state of the 
fact b i The noble Marquis had obtained 
possession of a confidential rommuni- 
c&tkttr . A ' There was an evident re- 
luctance on the part of Mr. Palmer to 
any fisc being made of it ; it concerned 
my honour and that of Mr. Bussell; 
rilid what measure does his Lordship 
adopt? JHc conies to the Council, and 
without any preparation 

APkqpkikiok.— I rise to order. I 
think the hon. Gentleman is not jurii- 
fied in impeaching the character of the 
Marquis of Hastings in this manner. 
(Hear.) 

Mr. Stuart.— I will submit to the 
judgment of the Court. The only at- 
tack which I have made upon the Mar- 
quis of Hastings has been an attempt 
to show that he had not a correct 110 - 
tioii of candour and delicacy; and 
Surely T may he permitted to do so 
much in a matter wherein I am per- 
sonally concerned. (Hear.) 1 cer- 
tainly thiuk that, iu fairness and can- 
dour* his Lordship should ha\ e given 
me Rome intiniatiou of his intended 
proceeding. 1 was called upon to put 
myself in the situation of the accuser of 
Mr. KusscU’r honour and Integrity. I 
was determined not to put myselt ut 
that < harm. ter, and, ihercfuie, made 
the objection to receiving the cvidcntc 
•*f Sir William Hmnhold. Mis Lord- 
ship states that he waiv ed the question. 
My recollection leads me to think that 
bis Lordship persevered in it, and that 
Sir William Rumhold answered it ; and 
l must, iu justice to Mr. Russell, add, 
that the answer entirely cleared lus 
character. 1 have before said that I 
Wfould bear testimony to the character 
of Mr. John Palmer, but I must re- 
gret that 1 did not bury in my own 
bosom my recollection of reports in- 
stead of confiding them to a friend. 
Had 1 done so, many painful discus- 
sions, to which my imprudence has 
led, would have been avoided. But 1 
appeal to every person in this assembly 
vv hether my allusion to reports, most 
unquestionably prevalent, deserves to 
lie stigmatised with the epithet which 
the hou. Proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird) 
has thought proper to apply to it, 
namely, that of “ slanderous.” J sub- 
mit this question to the justice and 
candour of the honourable Court. 

The next point which the lion. Pro- 
prietor alludes to in his pamphlet as 
respecting me, m Mr. Sherrer’s letter, 
amt as the charge which the hon. Gent. 
makc« against me is a'very serious one, 
and impossible to he understood with- 
out hearing the letter rend, I must. 


though relnetant tb weary the atten. 
tion of the Cdprt, tfchti&t l <hat' it i J 
read from p. 17 df / tbe'K^.‘ ' ; 

The Clerk then reodtbp ’ffilpwinr 
letter:— 6 

‘ To C. T. Metcalfe, Es<±! Secretary to 
the Government Political Department— 
4 Sir,— 1 . I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of yo«r letter 
of the :kl iust. tmnsmitting copiea of 
correspondence with the > Resident at 
Hyderabad, aud requiring roy opinion 
as to the expediency, in a financial 
view, with reference to the interests 
of the Nizam’s Government, and ulti- 
mately perhaps of our own, ©f the 
arrangements concluded at Hyderabad 
between the Nizam’s Government and 
the House of William Palmer & Co. 
— 2. “ That arrangement,” the Resident 
observes, in his letter to yimf address, 
dated the 2bth of April last, “' was first 
suggested by Capt. G. Sydenham to 
Messrs. Palmer & Co., proposed by them 
to me, and mentioned by me to the Mi- 
nister.”— 3. It apjiears that, to enable 
Messrs. Palmer fit Co. t<v establish a 
banking house at Aurangabad, for the 

K impose of making a monthly loan to the 
i/.am’s Government of two lacs of ru- 
pees, tor the payment of the troops in 
Ib rar, the Minister agreed to grant to 
I hose gentlemen assignments oil the re- 
v nines ol the country, to the amount ot 
thirty lacs ot mpecs annually, the extia 
lacs being lequired, iu the words ot the 
agreement, “ to cover defects in the le- 
v nines, to cover interest, and to give 
facility to the establishment to make the 
lequired monthly payments.” Mr. Rus- 
sell adds, “ the conclusion of the ar- 
rangement has iuy eutire concurrence.” 
— 4. I would beg, however, with much 
defeicnce, to submit, in the first place, 
vvhethei under act .17 Geo. 111. cap. 14-, 
“ for pi eventing British subjects from 
being concerned in loans to the Native 
Princes in India,” Mr. Russell was com- 
petent to give his sanction to- any such 
arrangement. Section k8 of that Act 
declares, “ nor shall any British subject, 
by himself or by any other person, either 
directly or indirectly, for his use and 
benefit, take, receive, holdj.enjoy, or he 
concerned in, any bond, note, or other 
security or assign incut, granted*, or to be 
gi anted, by any such Native Prince, aftci 
the first day of December next, for the 
loau, or for the repayment of money, or 
other valuable thing, without the con- 
sent and approbation of theCourtof Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, ** T 
the consent aud approbation of the Go- 
vernor in Council of one of the said Com- 
pany's Governments iu iudia first had 
and obtained in writing.” Had tbo cou- 
sent or approbation of any of the Go* 
vermuents iu India been obtaiued to 
the arrangement* concluded at Hyde- 
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rftbad betwm toc tl JN»aaw'e Govern- it may, I conceive, be safely Inferred, at 

JJwCjypd tos.H 9 u.se. of faliner & Co., least,that thesasigufiiebts annually graut- 

t u L , f ircum 5 tooo^ >vouVI uqcesaanly, I ed to Messrs. I&liner & Co, nave befcu 

conceive, have feeeu adverted to in hitherto iralwed by them with sufficient 

the c<Wfc'H^)dcnct'befhie niel-^3. In regularity; that, tt tjiey neither looked 

mrard to the necessity of this arrange- for, uor have derived from, tins arrange- 

iDeat Mr: Bussell observes, B considera- imntV* considerable pecuniary benefits," 

hie dtllintldfs. having been experienced the twenty per cent, tunk, as required 

at Mirungabad, in procuring adequate by them, in excess of their payments to 

mod.-, for the payment of the regular bat- the troops, “ to cover deficits in the re- 

ulions aud reformed horse in Herat*, it veuue, and to co\er interest, and to give 

became absolutely necessary to substitute facility to the establishment to make the 
some othei system to that which had hi- required monthly payments,” has been 
thorto prevailed, and which had been found fully adequate to these purposes i; 
rendered detective, principally by the and that the House has derived its esti- 
roisinanagement of the couutry, the iui- mated pioht. — 10. But, in this case, there 
providence of the Government, aud lm>* been no want of funds, on the part 
the inci easing difficulties of the Talook- of the Nizam’s Government, for the pay- 
days ami in some measure, certainly, bv ment of troops ; and the question occurs, 
the misconduct of HajahGovind Buksli/’ whether those funds could not be ren- 
— ft. Mat how the evils here slated were dered available for the piu poses of the 
to be obviated hy the arrangement in Government, in a manner less object ion- 
qwstion, (the entire substance ot which able than through the agency of a nrivate 
toveti to paragraph 3, above,) is suiely house of business.— 11. Messrs. Palmer 
tnr trnm obvious, though Mr, Bussell & Co. observe, “ that in a country, 
ships it, “ the onlv plan which aflmded where there are no regular Courts of Ju- 
a prospect of efficiency.” — 7. It is true, dicature, we never could have established 
that by gi anting assignments on the reve- an extensive mercantile concetU^without 
line for a special purpose, the Govern- conviction that we should receive from 
ninit deprived itself of the power of <1 i s - the Kesident that suppoit which isesseu- 

sipating the teveime so assigned; but (ini to the tiausactions of any British 
Messrs. Palniet & Co, incur no ohliga- merchant in this country.” Whatevei 
lion, under this hi range ment, to pay the Mippoit may he here alluded to, it is ob- 
troops, if at any time the mismanage- \ious in lemark, that the absence of ic- 
nieut ot thu country, or the inn casing gular corn t* of judicature is an argument 
(Intimities ot the Talookdars, should oh- equally strong against investing any 
sti net their means Their lourth leqmsi- one, not under the immediate control ot 
nou expressly provides, “ that the Minis- authority, with powers, which, in such a 
tci dioiild ttir.tish the host tuukha*, and countiy, may he so easily abused. — 12. 
that the Annuls should be urged to ad- l’nless,then lore, the mo.>t urgent neces- 
linv to lokulauty iu their payments, as sity can be shown for an arrangement, 
it will otherwise prevent the House, hy a which, to the influence of an extensive 

deficiency of its funds, trom making the mercantile concern In such a countiy, 

payments with punctuality.” — 8. In Pal- adds that of obtaining assignments on its 
mu m Co.’s letter to Mr. Bussell, of the revenues to the extent ot thirty lacs per 
’J.Mhot April last, assuring him that they annum, the arrangement must, I con- 
have never nudei stood that a guarantee eeive, he regarded as in the highest de- 
ot auv soi t was aflorded to them hy the gree objectionable. In a financial view, 
Bmi^h Government, or that any peeu- 1 am unable to discern from this corre- 
al »iv liability whatever, on the part of spondenee any necessity in the case. — 
thr hon, t onipany, was involved in 13. In order, however, to enable Govern - 
thu arnmgement, "they obsetve, “ We ment to foim a judgment on this point, 
were by no means influenced to enter it may he advisable to instinct the Be* i- 
intu our engagements at Auningahad, dent at Hyderabad to endeavour to ob- 
witfi a view to any coiisideiablc pe- tain figured statements from Messrs. 
c,, ui.uv benefits. We could have Palmer dt Co. of the whole of their pecu- 
employrd our capital more advnnta- niaiy transactions with the Ni/am s t«o- 
pcou>ly ; aud our principal object was, to vennneiit, under this aiTaiigeincnt, exln- 
n UMiuuend ourselves to the favourable biting the following particnlais, vu. : — 
nut, ce of the Supreme Government, hy 1st. The sums paid by them in advance 
making ourselves useful in promoting to the Nizam’s Government fioin time to 
<nir public objects.” Again We have time.— 2. The interest thereon charged 

un security tor tlie liquidation of the and received by them, spccifv iii(t dates.— 
orders granted to us on the revenues of ltd. 'llie tuukhas, as reieived and ixMltstil 
cvruin districts, beyond the good fa »th by them, specifying dates. — 4th. llu* 
ot the Minister ; and such an eventual payments made to them in cash at Au- 
Rnpport from your influence, as, from the ruugabad, under the thud article of the 
justice of our deinunds, ami the public agreement — Mb. The discount undpie- 
utiUty of our agreement, you way deem min m on different curieucies admitud 
lt proper to afford us.” — it. From ail this, under the fifth article of the agreement. 
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6th. Tbfc premium on bill* admitted 
natter the uxth article of the agreement. 
,,f.' I have, *c. 

„ (Signed) J. W. Siikrrer. 

Accountant-General. 

Mr. StURRf. — That is the letter 
wtiieh the hen. Proprietor denounces 
a* eontaining an attack on the charac- 
ter df* Mr. Ruftsell, which he, at the 
aarie titne, insinuates was made at my 
suggestion. I put it to theundoi stand- 
ing of any Gentleman, -whether there 
it dhe word in the letter which can 
warrant the construction which the 
hon. Proprietor has put upon it. 1 
ehall he glad (o hear the hon. Proprie- 
tor himself state the grounds upon 
which he founds his charge. 

Mr. P. KfNNAiito.— I can only rc- 

f x*at Mint I have stated in the puinph- 
et at page 59 : 

* Because the two letters of the Reri- 
driif weriJ laid before the Accountant- 
General, fbi the pm pose of enabling him 
to urtdCi stand the questions submitted, 
hfc thinks proper to dedicate twelve out 
of the thirteen paragraphs of which his 
letter consist*, to nmttcis totally distinct 
from the question on which his opinion 
was or could be requited. First, in utter 
lguorauce ttyat the House had received a 
lice use from the Governor-General in 
Council, three years la fore exempting 
them, in the terms of the .17 Geo. 3. 
from its penalties, he is pleased to in- 
forth them that the parties aie ptohibited, 
by that Act, from having any pccuniaiy 
transactions whatever with the Nizam’; 
for he adds, ** That he presumes, that 
had the House received such a license, 
the ch'eninstance would have been al- 
luded to hi the eorrespondenee submitted 
t>0 ldnb” He next solemnly intiudes his 
doubt# oil the political question, whether 
a private House of business be a pioper 
channel through which to make pay- 
ments to the troops ; and further, (as- 
suming falsely such to be the fact,) de- 
nounces the danger of intrusting to per- 
sons not under the contiol of immediate 
authority, In a country where thcie are 
no regular courts of judicature, power, 
which may be so easily abused. What 
powers he assumes or alludes to, he does 
not condescend to name. In point of fact, 
the House neither had nor exercised any 

f nwers whatever. Alter helms, in Iji'i 
2th paragraph, flippantly denounced the 
arrangOihent as higlily objectionable, the 
following Words contain the only answer 
he Is pleased to give to the question on 
which Ids opinion whs asked— 

Mr. R. JvcKhoN.— 1 must interrupt 
inv hou. Friend to speak to order. 1 
submit that it will bo more convenient 
to appoint a day for the discussion of 
the question at issue between tnv hon. 
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Friend ahd the hon. Proprietor on the 
other fcide. tit*? laugh,) 1 

gave way in courtesy to the hm« pro- 
prietor, to allow him to caplina.j but 
the hon, Proprietor ought tod languish 
between an explanation. an«^g,4iacus- 
sion of an hour or two, n Much will 
drive us into darkness. 

The Chairman.— I ready roust sub- 
mit it to the consideration of the hon. 
Proprietor (Mr, Stuart) , whether a suf- 
ficient opportunity has not been afforded 
him of explaining. 

Mr. Stuart. — I am in the hands of 
the Court, aud will submit to what 
appears to be the geueral ymh. I had 
something mure to say ; but if I have 
succeeded in removing the imputations 
which were fixed upou me in this book, 

1 shall sit down contented. (Jbfya r, ‘ 
hear.) 

Mr. R. Jackson. — Sir, I would not 
have felt it necessary to address the 
Court this day, and protract the already 
hurtheuod di hate, but for the amend- 
ment which yourself proposed. I would 
have been quite satisfied, as far as the 
Marquis of Hastings’ character is con- 
cerned, to have allowed the question 
to rest as it was left by the speeches of 
the gallant General and my other bon. 
Pi iemls. But dear as the character of 
the Marquis of Hastings must be to 
his friends, ami dear as that ot the hon. 
Proprietor bchiud me (Mr. Russell) 
must be to him, (aud 1 cannot help 
thinking that it has been unnecessarily 
dragged into the question,) the whole 
sinks into nothingness when compared 
with the injurious tendency of the 
amendmeut; its deep moral injustice 
to us, if our privileges are. of any value 
to us, for l look upou it as one of 
the grossest attacks upon them which 
through a long course of years I have 
had the misfortune to wituess. (Hw, 
hear.) Let us comeback to the con- 
sideration of the question before us, 
and then, 1 think, that even yourself, 
Sir, will shrink from contemplating the 
consequences of your amendment. 1 
knew', from the first moment that 1 
heard the amend meat propounded, that 
it must succeed, coming forward as it 
does, backed with all the weight of 
the Chair. Let us recollect bow it 
was brought forward. In the first place, 
a naked proposition was submitted to 
the Court, declaring that the Marquis 
of Hastings had not forfeited hU no- 
uour and integrity; aud you, Sir, 
united with the Court in applauding 
my hon. Friend for the simple and un- 
sophisticated manner in wnich b§ in- 
troduced that proposition. It *° s 
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known thtttisubh • propArition ww to 
be (ubwit(t^t0tb6€6tit ; Uhad ttMn 
arfvertital, And titty pmon came pre- 
pared id iHacofcs K* What, then, Sir, 
Bid ydo do? 1 defy any ohe to show 
me tnore than btie Instance of ahnilar 
conduct on the part of our Chairman. 
Th.it instance occurred when political 
feeling 1 rad high in this Court. A 
question had been advertised to be dis- 
cussed, and I, then a very young man, 
rose to address the Court upon the 
suhjeit ; when I was informed that the 
Court of Directors had come to a reso- 
lution which the Chairman was about 
to propound, with all the influence 
which attached to his character. The 
resolution was, in fact, proposed by the 
Chairman ; and what followed ? The 
Proprietors felt that their privileges 
wore nt «take, and men of all parties 
joined in scouting theChairinan’s pro- 
position, — knowing that, if it were not 
resisted, there would be an end of all 
debate. (//ertr, hear.) The Chairman 
on that occasion did what, l trust, jou, 
Mir, on reflection, will do, — he felt that, 
in a moment of inadvertency, lie had 
been induced to offer what was incon- 
sistent with the privileges of the 
Court, and he withdrew his amend- 
ment. ( Hfttr .) 

What is the usual course pursued in 
proposing an amendment ? Jtisusually, 
after much argument has been ad- 
vanced, that an amendment, if there 
should appear to he room for one, is 
proposed ; but show me an instance 
where, immediately after the original 
question had been propounded, the 
mover himself making a very short 
speech, and the hon. Member for Med- 
hnrst (Mr. J. Smith), who was the 
means of introducing these Papers to 
our notice, making one, if possible, 
still shorten, — an individual has risen, 
like you, Sir, to projtose* an amend- 
ment wholly distinct lrom the subject 
of the original motion, about which no 
Proprietor could know any thing, and 
which was recommended by an invo- 
cation for support, such as that con- 
tained in your address. From that mo- 
ment I knew that, as far as his Lord- 
'•hip's honour depended on this popular 
ar.d honourable assembly, that honour 
was destroyed — gone forever, (Heai\) 

Mr, Weeding. — P erhaps the hon. 
Proprietor means to say there is no 
honour in this Court. I would have 
him to know that l am as independent 
as he is. (f) ( Loud crits of Order.) 


(t) Here Is an i Hum ration of what wo 
hai e before remarked— that of the parties 
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Mr. PA*msoN»-fI.doi*ntrftatithalthe 
hon. Proprietor, who- hi* *h«Wl waiting 
for two or three thtyt to deliver his sen- 
timent*, mfry be treAbed with some 
degrde of civility! (Hear.) 

Mr. R. Jackson.— Lam twum* of a 
protection which never failed <any pro- 
prietor in this Court, aud.wil) neyer 
fail me, — I mean that of the. Chair. In 
you, Sir, I am sure to And protection ; 
and should I be led to any undue 
freedom of expression, 1 hope you will 
excuse it. But I am certain that you 
will never condemn me to silence, or 
afflict me with your displeasure, for 
speaking to you in that plaiu language 
with which i have so long accustomed 
myself to the use of. (Hear.) (m) I say, 
then, that if the example set hy« you, 
Sir, be not stopped, there will be an 
end to the freedom of discussion* , If 
future Chairmen are tp be allowed, in 
a similar way, to offer propositions to 
the Court, supported by all the Li$u- 
etice of their situation*— an influence 
which, to a certain degree, l admit to 
be proper — and added thereto the in- 
fluence derived from an amiable and 
estimable character, as In ydtir ease, 
Sir, it will be impossible that the cha- 
racter of arty man, bait Lord Hastings, 
Lord Wellesley, Lord Cornwallis, 
Warren Hastings, or any Oth ef ihan, 
can live for an hour. 

Look at the operation of the amend- 
ment. The question propounded by 
my hon. Friend was simply, that nothing 


engaged In this discussion, whether as 
principals, agents, and speakers, or 
hearers, they are all— “all honourable 
men.” Mr. Weeding is on fire at the 
bare supposition of the contrary ; but, 
so also would it be in a company of ban- 
ditti dividing plunder. Who does not 
know the proverb— “ 'ITiere is honour 
even among thieves ” ? and who disputes 
its truth ? 

(«) Yet the Chuinnau, Court,, Mr. 
facksou , and all , condemn their country- 
men to silence in India, by opposing tne 
establishment of the press among them 
there ; and it was but the other day, 
when Mr. Adam visited two public 
journalists, not merely with Ida “dis- 
pleasure,” but with “ruin,” for this 
virtue if “plaiu speaking,” on which he 
so much prides -hinwelr, that, Mr. Jack- 
sou’s voice was the loudest maoug those 
heard in praise of the veiy individual 
who committed this act of unjustifiable 
tyranny. Where was Mr. Jackson's love 
of plain-speaking, and his veneration for 
free discussion ? If ht were to be fttmt 
to New South WftlCs for dArltig to main- 
tain his privileges, would he not make 
an outcrv then ? 
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was discoverable i» the Papers before 
us* that cfrnU afTect the character for 
honour and in teg rj tv of flic Marquis 
of Hastings. To Which, Sir, you have 
m4ved au amendment, adding- to the 
motion two material propositions, of 
neither of which wc had the least pre- 
vious intimation. Hut, in the tirst 
place, you substitute for the phrase 
containing the words “ honour ami 
integrity," for one in which we find 
the uaked, cold, and half •criminatory 
word M corrupt," Why that word was 
selected — why that word should be held 
if** fco i troth moie honour than the 
others, I -do not know. The amend- 
ment declared* flint there was “ no 
gHoand Mr imputing any corrupt mo- 
tive to the Mnrquu, of Hastings ;" hut 
it »d<l*y a or to any member of the 
Bengal Government : " and tlicn what 
docs it pro]utso to do ? Why, to circu- 
late tl fro hg lion t the British empire and 
India four accusatory despatches, (for 
they contain nothing hut accusations,) 
without the answers to them, although 
they may he found in the next page to 
that from which the despatches them- 
selves are* taken. ( Hear.) I ask no 
more justice for the Marquis o( Has- 
tings than would be demanded by the 
humblest porter in this House; nor 
does he desire more. But I do ask for 
as much, at least ; and 1 think I will 
Hu able to show, lhat by circulating 
then* accusatory despatches, without, 
at the shine time, giving the answers 
to them, you will commit un act of iu- 
juutice towards his Lordship which 
there in not a man here would not, in 
private life, shrink Irotn doing to Ins 
most menial servant. { Hear .) You, 
•Sir, Mated that ton a< quitted the noble 
Macquis'bl corruption; hut added, that 
vow thought he had compromised his 
chniMctcr. 1 looked, at that moment, 
with some degree of earnestness for 
the instances of compromise, which, 
according lo the ttsm.l practice, 1 sup- 
posed would be adduced; hut 1 looked 
in vain. Not an iota of evidence was 
given to support the assertion. I was 
surprised to tiudthe amendment intro- 
duced in such a Manner; hut my sur- 
prise sooti teased when I saw two or 
three of, my 'him. Friends on the other 
side pt , tfifc IfqUsc, Hse, and exhibit 
such u complete, aptitude and prepara- 
tion for the support ui the proposition. 

I was theu perfect!) convinced tliut we 
should have instance* enough of the 
kind ot compromise of which the Mar- 
quis dl Hastings was accused. Amougst 
other tilings, Mr, >uu said that the 
question had lueu forced upon \ou. Is 
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that j ust i Who fbtttal ocli^hu debate > 
I do not' wish 'to >»pg»kf di» poariariy - 
but, Sir, it was/tM^I taforkimite auj 
unaccountable sileoceofyottr frede- 
ceasor in tbatChair tbirtmwsdeitqtiMs 
impossible’that the friends -of tbeavble 
Marquis could let * thle fcabjedt <r«t. 
(Hear.) . , -i , «.> fol|,,L i„, 

You will recollect* Sir,. thata» indi- 
vidual rose up in this Court^and after 
saying that a public ne its paper 'hod 
stated, that the Marquis • of Hidings 
had plundered the Cun»pany?», trea- 
sury of 300,000/. ; asked whttheelhere 
was any truth in the statement i l do 
not wish to construe the Conduct of 
the late Chairman with /severity,)! lie 
might have been taken by surprise 
and thrown off his guard; bill be the 
cause ot his conduct what' it might, 
the misfortune which resulted it 
was not the less grievous. The Chair- 
man, upou that question being <pu| to 
him.iu steadof almostspriaginglnaOi Ids 
seat, as he might have bceu expected 
to do on such an occasion, and ealliug 
the author of the paragraph a rufflftu 
and a liar, sagely shook his bend add 
said, “ 1 am not at liberty fo answer." 
(Hear, hear.) From that moment bis 
Lordship was disgraced throughout 
India and Ku rope, and wherever the 
report could reach. (Hear,) He fell 
t lion beyond the power of private 
friendship to raise nim, nor do 1 be- 
lieve that liny thing short of a vote of 
the Houses of Lord- and Commons 
can restore that elevated raau to so- 
ciety. We, the Marquis of Hastings' 
friends, therefore, are justified in say- 
ing, that it is not we, hut the unfor- 
tunate conduct of your predecessor, 
that lias forced on this discussion. 
(Hear.) 

As the question now stands iqion 
the amendment, the brat proposition 
is, that the Marquis of Hastings i«* 
not corrupt, ami thru the Court i* 
called upon to acquit, in thoAame 
terms, the other Members of the Ben- 
gal Government of corruption. There 
is one of the Members ot that Govern- 
ment present, wiimn 1 have not the 
honour to kuow ; but J do know an- 
other Member of that Government, and 
if 1 were commissioned to be his re- 
presentative here, if 1 were the bro- 
ther of Mr. Adam, 1 should disapprove 
of the amendment. What' does It pro- 
pose to do? Why, to spread t^irbugh 
the Indian empire, tliut htr^Ad'am 
ha* been acquitted pJf coffiipkipm 
Who has charged Jnqi, 
tiuu? Moves there the tongue that 
dares charge John Adam with being 
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ruilty of corruption ? An acquit- 
tal murt imply a obargc add trials and 
yftnoman if prepared to bring such 
a charge again** Mri Adam; amii ven- 
ture to say never wrilh (.») That pro- 
position, however, hw had a serious 
effect on the discussion. I felt when 
it was brought forward, that it was a 
most skilful tnanteuvre. 1 knew, from 
that moment, that there was such a 
net spread over the honour of Lord 
Hastings, that it was impossible it 
should escape the snare. If the hon. 
Proprietor opposite (Mr. Stuart) likes 
the idea of being acquitted of corrup- 
tion, 1 can only say, that there is a 
difference between our tastes. In my 
opinion, any person who would have 
veutured to charge him with corrup- 
tion would not have obtained even a 
hs&rinr, credence 1 am sure he would 
not, with any person who has read the 
Papers. (Near.) If after the obser- 
vations which 1 have made, the hou. 
Gentleman wishes to have it published 
throughout Kurope, that he has beeu 
tried and acquitted of corruption, 1 
will not object to such a proposition. 

I will mow cotne to the despatches 
of the Court of Directors, but 1 must 
first observe, that the amendment 
does not proceed from the Court of 
Directors generally, but is the insu- 
lated act of the Chairman. It was 
seconded by an hon. Bart. (Sir G. Ro- 
biURoni, and let us see upon what 
grounds. He set out by saying, that 
he concurred in all that could be said 
of the purity, honour, and integrity of 
the Marquis of Hastings as fully as 
the hon. Mover of the original mo- 
tion, or any one of his Lordship's 
friends. It must have struck the 
1 "urt as singular, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet should have been found in the 
situation of a seconder, instead of the 
Deputy ( hairtnan. Why did uot he 
second the motiou ? I can auswer that 
question. It happened to me only this 
morning to have read a most powerful 
eulogium pronounced upon Lord Host- 
ings by the Deputy Cnairmaii some 
years after the transactions referred to 
>n the Papers took place. There can 
be no doubt after this, why the hou. 


(•**' Who gave Mr. Jackson the gift of 
prophecy ? Neither he, uor any living 
being, can say thus much of InmselL 
much less of auother. 'Phis personal 
guarantee of one individual for the ever- 
lasting honesty of any other individual, 
of the most absurd and contempt! - 
ui 0 ^ the v arioup tricks aud fallacies 
*“Ich supply the place of reason and 


Deputy Chairman did not second the 
amendment, for he is the last man 
under heaven to eat hi* own words. 
The hob. Baronet,. who- seconded 
the amendment, likewise enpreMed 
his approbation of the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings subsequently to 
these transactions, i was, therefore, 
prepared to hear him Bay* that he 
acquitted his Lordship of every im- 
putation on his character; but then 
out came the secret of what had in- 
duced him to second the amendment 
— it was a sort of nervouS apprehen- 
sion, that it was intended to ask for 
some money for his Lordship in the 
event of the original motion being 
carried. Let me tell the lion. Baronet, 
that if this house were full of gold 
and silver, 1 would not, while a sha- 
dow of imputation remained upon his 
Lordship’s character, be the man to 
bring forward a motion for granting 
him further remuneration. Ami 1 am 
quite sure, unless I hovo very much 
mistaken the nnhle Marquis’s charac- 
ter, that if a motion for remuneration 
should be carried under such curcum*- 
stances, he would, although poverty 
should.stare him in the face, and the 
palace should he exchanged for the 
novel, he the first man to east back 
the proffered money in the teeth . of 
the mover. (Hear.) 

I think it extremely important, that 
the four accusatory despatches should 
not he circulated without their anti- 
dote, — the answers to them. I think 
that 1 shall have the support of the 
Chairman to an amendment to that 
effect, which 1 shall m«»ve if the ori- 
ginal motiou should unfortunately not 
be carried. Let the world judge 
whether his Lordship has answered the 
accusations of the Court of Directors. 

1 would beg the Court to remem- 
ber what has beeu the conduct of the 
lion. Member for Medhurst, (Mr. J. 
Smith*,) than whom a more conscien- 
tious and honourable naan does not 
exist; ( y ) that hou. Proprietor acknow- 


(y) llow docs Mr. Jackson know this ? 
Is he the searcher of all hearts,, as well 
as the prophesier of the durability of 
tbeir g<Kid qualities? Mr. Jackson can- 
not know Mr. Smith better than be 
knows himself ; yet will he sa^. “ There 
is not a more oonscientfoufr aha hdhotor- 
able man than I, Mr. Randle Jackson, 
living ? " The arrogance of assuming 
this for oneself is ajinareSt enough; 
vet if it can be surely affirmed of anyone 
jierwn more than of another, a man may 
affirm it of himself* because he has a 
more perfect knowledge of his own 
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lodged that he came to the considera- 
tion of tire question with doubts or 
preluilkto, for t consider the words to 
of e0miobyraoug$ if I doubt a thing I 
am ‘prejudiced against it, (*) and re- 
quire* stronger degree of proof to 
satisfy me, than a person who has no 
cntibft, against the Marquis of Hast- 

i#gL 

When my hon. friend (Mr. Kin- 
nflird) soibetlme ago moved a propo- 
sition to the effect, that the Court of 
Directors should take into consi- 


deration the propriety of grautiug fur- 
ther remuneration to the Marquis of 
HdfttiUgtj the hon. Member for Med- 
huwrt rose and stated, as 1 thought 
with' great propriety, for I instantly 
supported him at the time,— that cer- 
tain sports had found their way into 
society, which affected the character 
of the late Governor-General, which 
ho should like to have cleared up be- 
fore the question of remuneration was 
entertained $ and upon his motion the 
Hyderabad Papers were ordered to he 
produced. The friends of the Mar- 
quis thought, that if the Papers were 


confined to- the. Hyderabad 'question 
a lone, it might smnntik Am pfctbit 
there was something bad 
and .therefore, upon their “Wffgrtita* 
the production ot ail papers r dative to 
his Lordship’s ad mini strata** mAi or- 
dered. 1 sincerely rejoice in haring 
been instrumental to the production. of 
this volume of Papers, as I lhiak they 
will be productive of the greatest bene* 
lit. As young men who were educa ted 
for the law, were told to read black- 
stone, so would I tell a young, man 
who was intended for a statesman, to 
read these papers, and they would 
make him one if auy thing would. 1. 
see some of the hon. Directco* smile { 
hut if we could com pel every candidate 
for the Direction to state, , aa. port of 
his qualification fur the ofiioe, that he 
had read these Papers, i am &mg» 
without doubting the capacity of toy 
of the present Directors, we should 
not be a bit the worse served, (lafear, 
and a laugh.) 

Hut, to return to the point the Hon. 
Member for Medhurst Stated to this 

Court : ’ ' ' r 


heart than of that of any other man. It 
W the fashion among pwwt men to regard 
liftman tmture a* universally corrupt, 
and them selves, in proportion to their 
Imbues* and humility, ttie vilest of the 
vita it Is little short of infidelity, bow- 
ever, to assume that any man is perfect, 
a&the whole Ixidynf divinity assumes the 
contrary ; and yet to -say that there does 
not exist a moic honourable man tluiu 
any, named Individual, is not only as- 
suwlng tjmt he is perfect, hut assuming, 
also, tn^t there is no man now living on 
tne jdpbe Mid is more so.— a proposition 
as ltUpibns as It Is absurd and untenable. 
Yet such are the vague arid miserable 
fallacies by which public assemblies are 
perpetually deluded. 

(t J Mr. Jaeksou^s philology Is seaicelv 
better than his metaphysics. A man may 
doubt the existence of a future state, 
and yet be strongly prejudiced in faiour 
of Mich a mode of rewarding the good 
and punishing the evil: he ~iuay emi 
havostroug desires to believe it ti ue, and 
yet bp haunted with doubts not easy to 
conquer. , A nupi way doubt whether 
there be wck a thlug as good laws or 
lustj gqvoru until t in any pact of the ex- 
lstiug wprkl, apd yet not be prejudiced 
ugajnst either, hut ardently desire ami 
entfravdilr to promote that which he 
most strongly uqubts the existence, or 
even tjw practicability of, Lawyers ha\ c 
ever so constantly strived to maintain 
the empire of sophistry Iqr others, that 
it is no wonder they should sometimes 
fall beneath its iutiucuce themsches. 


‘ I have lead through tbe^e Papers, 
and have laboured to make nmelf mas- 
ter of them, and if I am asked as to t|ic 
result, whether my doubts still remain, 
1 say, no, they do not.— I think there I* 
nothing in the Papers that can a fact the 
honour ot his Lordship.— A question is 
put to me, “ Is the Marquis an honest 
or a dishonest man ? M (tills, I tMltk, 
was a fair way of stating the «w«L and 
worthy of an English senator)- tod the 
question being thus put to inO* f am 
hound to say, that thcie is in these 
Papers pot the shadow of au imputa- 
tion which can affect the honour of the 
noble Mai quis.’ (Hear.) 

The hon. Member continued thus . 

* In what a painful situation am I placed 
—I have long known you, Sir, (address- 
ing the Chairman), f am knotyii to have 
the most cordial affection for you.— I 
have been accustomed to pay habitual 
deference to your opluion, but, uulbrtu- 
nately, l cannot do so on the prepent 
occasion. This must be an exception to 
my general practice, for I cannot agree 
to your amendment.* _ 

And why could not the hon. Member 
agree to the amendment } Because 
while it affects to clear bis Lordship’* 
character, it In fact impuguf Iti-it 
carries with it the dagger' upd tlie 
bowl, and destroys th^ man Wtobm it 
purports tp defend. 1 think ifc WJhqst 
disiugtuuoqs mp4 cj*yel act fq attpitod 
fo ur acgpiatppy ppi>erq iq 
is professed (o be ah acquittal of the 
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n0 hJ« Marquis tout all oompUiaL 
Tbii It tb« 100 which. the auea- 

tion w« Tktved by. my hon. Fritnd be- 
hiud me. (Mr. Dixon) j who said, “ It 
ii true tbit the amendment acquits 
Lord Hastings of corruption, but then 
it curries such a sting in its tail that it 
almost wounds him to death." borne 
0 f the Gentlemen, who immediately 
followed the Chairman, seemed to be 
so perfectly aware of the nature of the 
amendment, that every part of their 
speeches applied to it, to the total 
neglect of the question which they had 
ha<i f'ourteeu days to cousider of. Those 
Gentlemen, particularly my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Poynder) , reviewed 
the whole conduct of the House, of 
Mr. Russell, aud of Sir VV. Rumbold, 
mih the greatest minuteness, but they 
failed to connect these particulars with 
the illustrious Marquis. My h<Sn, and 
learned Friend must know, particu- 
larly as he says that he ia in the habit 
of weighing evidence, that unless he 
did that, he did nothing. I will sup- 
pose that all my huu. Friend wished to 
lie believed, is true — that the conduct 
of the House was as bad as could be — 
that the affidavit of facts was false — but 
what has all that to do with the Marquis 
of Hastings? My hon. and learned Friend 
will not be displeased with me, as he 
appeared to be with the gallant General 
(Sir d. Doyle), for alluding to his pro- 
fession, of which I consider him an 
ornament. I trust, likewise, that my 
hou. Friend, who followed the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and who may 
well hold up his head as a merchant 
of the first character for honour (Mr. 
Carrutheri), will not be offended with 
me, if I should endeavour to destroy 
the evidence on which he rests his 
aw ful verdict of guilty, (a) For do not let 


( 0 ) It is really quite humiliating to see 
thii perpetual interlarding of personal 
lomphiueut on questions where such 
natu iies arc not only irrelevant, but ab- 
“olutdv mischievous. It ought uut to 
hr, and in the minds of reflecting men 
>t will not.be, of the least importance to 
the question In dispute, whether Mr. 
P«>u<Icr be an ornament to An nrofes- 
or Mr. Carruthers one of the first 
of A»*; if these term* were applied to 
Mr. Brougham or Mr. Baring, they 
would be more in plac*; bnt they are 
absolutely mischievous, because in an 
ittsewblyof ^reflecting persons, where, 
y> a charge of corruption or tyrauny, it 
J deemed a sq(Bcieut answer to say. 

honourable man, 

htse flatitvries delude the he&rcrs into a 

wllcf that Mr. Poynder and Mr, Car- 


us be deceived j this is a question of 
guilty or not guilty, if the amend- 
ment passes, h«f ia guilty h* the eyes 
of the world, as fbr a* . depends upon 
our opinion. Such g d<oi$loq r hpw- 
ever, will not changemy, sentiments, 
for 1 shall always entertain the opinion 
of his Lordship's innocence ; out I 
shall deplore that an assembly which.I 
have heard echo with his praises, aid 
in which resolutions have, been car- 
ried by acclamation imputing to him 
the most transcendent qualities, and 
expressing towards him the greatest 
gratitude, should come to a vote di- 
rectly iu the face of their farmer, acta. 
It becomes those who intcud tp vote 
for the amendment, to do so after they 
have made themselves fully. acquainted 
with the awful consequence# which 
must result from their verdict, for such 
1 cannot help feeling it to be. 

My professional Friend, who spoke 
first ou the question, argued ail through 
his speech upon the assumption that 
the House had been established solely 
for the sake of his Lordship's protege, 
SirW. Rumbold, 1 then toqJv the li - 
berty to call upon iny learned Friend 
to mention dates, for this is a question 
in which every thing depends oy dates. 
He stated that the sanction was given 
to the House with the view of perviug 
Sir W. Rumbold. I admit that if ft 
bail been given with that view, and 
that it could have operated injuriously 
to the Company’s interest, it would 
have been a highly censurable act on 
the part of the Marquis of Hostings. 
His Lordship himself, in on? Of his 
minutes, says, “ If 1 have shown fa- 
vour to Sir w. Rumbold, or any other 
persou, in any degree to the prejudice 
of the Company's interests, in that 
degree I am corrupt," The Huua$ 
first applied for the sanction of Go- 
vernment iu February 1814, for the 
purpose of extending their mercantile 
concerns. Sir C. Metcalfe has stated 
that this was all a pretence, but it u> 
happens that upon obtaining the sanc- 
tion of Government, the House intro- 
duced into India not less than 200,000/. 
worth of British manufactures. (Hear, 
hear.) When the House applied fo? 
the sanction, no negotiation was pn 
foot fpr the admission of 9ft W. Rom- 
bold into the partnership. The sanc- 
tion of the Bengal Goverpnqetft flat 

ruth era are incapable of practising any 
deception eve* ou their upaetVtjmdjngf ; 
and. therefoie, such fulsome and afcvuh. 
.ululatiou should pc treated tytylj 
tempt, , 1 
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granted in 1814. J must not be told 
that the sanction was given from mo- 
tive* of partiality or favouritism, be- 
cause it was confirmed by the Court of 
Directors, who, in their first despatch 
to India, after they were informed of 
it, 'Said, “ We sec no objection to it." 
It happened that some time after, a 
proposition was made to Mr. John 
Palmer to become a partner in the 
House, which he declined, hut sug- 
gested that Sir W. Rumbold might he 
made one of the Firm. Sir W. Rum- 
hold was spoken to on the suhject, and 
he applied to his Lordship for his per- 
mission to become a partner, and sin- 
gular as if may seem, for a whole year, 
up to the beginning of 1815, his Lord- 
ship continued to discourage the pro- 
ject. Every answer of his Lordship 
was discouraging. He first tells Sir 
William that nis Lady’s fortune must 
not he risked, and then he reminds lmn 
of the liability to pecuniary losses to 
which he would he subjected. How- 
ever, at the beginning of 1815, Sir W. 
Rumbold having consulted on the sub- 

i ect with an old and valued friend of 
ds father, Mr. He Freis, of Madras, 
the result of that Gentleman’s advice 
was so favourable to the undertaking, 
that upon ns being reported to Lord 
H tstiugs, lie, at length, consented to 
the wishes of Sir W. Rumbold. I con- 
tend, after tins explanation, that all 
that part of the verdict which my hou. 
and learned Friend means to give, 
which is founded on the assumption, 
that ki Lordship sanctioned the e^ta- 
hlUh’Jhent of the House for the sake of 
serving bis friend, Sir \V. Rumbold, 
must be abandoned. 

The terms oTthe letter in which the 
noble Marquis signified his consent 
that Sir W. Rumbold should become a 
partner, have been made a matter of 
the deepest inculpation ol the noble 
Marquis. The supporters of the amend, 
meat all state, that this letter is the 
key, or arch-stone of the noble Mar- 
quis’s improper conduct. I will take 
no advantage of the circumstance that 
this letter is a private letter, (/fair.) 

I find in the letter much that redounds 
to the credit of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. It is precisely that kind of letter 
which a father would hnve written to 
his sou, on his coming of age, and en- 
tering into business. It is almost word 
tor word such a letter as a father would 
write under such circumstances; and I 
protest, that when 1 read the leter in 
the Papers, I exclaimed, ** here is a 
characteristic example of the frankness 
of the noble Marquis, oud of his Unso- 


phisticated mode of conducting hitnstff 
through life, wherever such traces ire 
to be found." (Hear, kerne,} H«re j« 
the letter of Yiis Lordship,* wtrich, whea 
we consider that it whs written % M 
young a friend, does him great ho- 
nour : 

* Mv dear Sir William The ac- 
count you have given of the Hoitoe of 
Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad, h very 
favourable, and certainly the detail# Jus- 
tify your inclination for goine to that 
city, in order to ins]>ect the books. 1 
enclose you a letter to the Resident, 
couched in terms which will eiuuire to 
you his attentions, and most earnest good 
offices. The partners speculate that you 
being one of the Firm will interest me 
in the welfare of the House, to a degree 
width may be materially beneficial to 
them; it Is a fair aud honest calcula- 
tion.’ # 

1 think that when the circumstances 
of the case are considered, nothing 
could be more natural, or more fair 
than this expression on the part of his 
Lordship. (Hear.) The letter pro- 
ceeds thus : 

‘ The amount of advantage which the 
countenance of Government' may bestow 
must be uncertain, as l apprehend it 
would How principally from the opinion 
the Natives would entertain of the re- 
spect likely to be paid by their own Go 
\ eminent to an establishment known to 
stand well in the favour of the Supreme 
Authoiity here.* 

Leontend that it is unfair to infer, 
that the Marquis of Hastings had only 
Sir W. Rumbold in his eye, when he 
wrote this sentence. The House hail 
been known to stand well in the opi- 
nion of the Supreme Government for 
fifteen months, before the negotiation 
commenced for receiving Sir W. Ruin- 
bold into the partnership. The very 
circumstance of the granting of the 
license was a proof of the favourable 
dis|>ositioii of the Goverumeut towards 
them. But to proceed with the 
letter : 

‘ Perhaps a moic distinct benefit may 
attend the Firm fioin the consequent 
discouragement to competition with you, 
by any other British, partnership, to 
which a similaily professed sanction 
would not be granted.’ 

“ Here,” exclaim the op poser* of 
the motion, “ here is that Which in- 
creases the guilt of the Marquis of 
Hastings ten and twenty-fold." Otic 
of iny hon. Friends told us, that he 
had been engaged many a night iu 
poring over these Paper*. I am sure 
there was nobody who heard hint, that 
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would uot give him credit to industry; 
for lie must have bee* employed many 
diys mul nigh* in picking: out, as be 
has doue, every passage that could 
tcud to destroy the noble Marquis s 
fame, whilst he cautiously abstained 
from noticing those parts which con- 
tained answers to the imputations cast 
upon that noble individual. (Hear, 
Arur.) What follows the passage which 
1 have just read ? 

« It is on the e round of the service to 
the Siztnn, at the request of our Resi- 
dent that 1 have consented to let the 
food wishes of the Government for the 
prosperity of this Firm be signified. Xo 
new establishment could have such a 
/>lea/(b) 

f b ) There are no terms too harsh by 
which to characterize the disingenuous- 
jk-vs of this garbling and .suppression of 
the material parts of a sentence, and 
Mr. Jackson deserves praise for having 
exposed it. Hnt it will form some little 
drawback to the value of that praise to 
Mate, that Mr. Jackson himself did the 
same thing, and to an equal extent, ill 
the Debate on the question of the Indian 
Pies'., on the 23d of July last. On turn- 
ing to the Oriental Herald , vol.3. p. 10.1, 
the reader will see that Mr. Jackson was 
'(riving to make it appear that Lord 
Hulling* was fi\endly to restrictions on 
the pri-hS, and never inteuded it to enjoy 
freedom. He quotes, in support of this 
opiniiui, the following words from his 
Lordship’s "|>eech of July 1819: — “ I 
regard the freedom of publication as th% 
natural right of niy fellow-subjects, to 
Ik' narrowed only by special and urgent 
t.iiiM* assigned." Aud Mr. Jackson, stop- 
ping short here, tlicu went on to say : 

“ I' pun the conviction of a special and 
urgent cause, his Lordship accompanied 
the removal of the censorship with cer- 
tain regulations,” or restrictions. Now 
the passage in which Mr. Jackson had 
"topped short with so much ingenuity, 
would, if read on to the end of the same 
"enicnce ouly, hare given quite a different 
meaning; for after the words “ special 
mid urgent cause assigned,” Lord Has- 
tmes thus continues: — “The seeing 
rw 'hrect necessity for these invidious 
"hackles, might have sufficed pie to break 
them/’ &c. Here, then, was a distioct 
adiuif,Mon that there was no necessity 
whatever for those very restrictions 
"hieh Mr. Jackson quoted this passage 
1,1 prove Lord Hastings as imposing! 

oriental Herald , \ol.X p. 117.) it 
•' difficult to say, whether the garbling of 
Y»rd Hastings's letter or his speech be 
,h ‘‘ niost effectual ; the cases are strictly 
parallel; but Mr. Jackson’s appeals to 
u " most mischievous, as involving a 
MUiKtion of even greater importance than 

W' Orwit, Herald, fob 5. 


What were the services which the 
House of Palmer and € o. bad rendered 
to the Nizam ? — They had been instru- 
mental in bringing about those events 
for which we have alreadyfchanked'the 
Marquis of Hastings— the annihilation 
of the Pindarree force, amounting to, 
I believe, 40,000 men, which was 
carrying fire, and< sword, aud - rape, 
into the heart of a peaceful 001111117;; 
the destruction of the Mahratt* force, 
(of which it'was truly said, that if it 
were not destroyed, it roust destroy 
us,)— these were the services whidh 
the House had rendered. (Hear.) Was 
there any other British Firtn which 
had contributed, iu like manner, to 
put down a hostile force which ^was 
shaking the empire to its centre? I 
ask auy man, Whether, if he be called 
upon to return a verdict of guilty,' or 
not guilty, which is to destroy one- 
cure the honour and happiness of the 
Marquis of Hastings, ho could on the 
contemplation of that letter, declare 
the noble Lord guilty of corruption ? 

1 have before remarked on the extraor- 
dinary aptitude which my learned 
Fiund exhibited, for seizing on such 
passages in the Papers as were calcu- 
lated to raise a prejudice against the 
Marquis of Hastiugs, and the House 
of Palmer and Co. 

My lion, aud learned Friend founded 
many of his observations on the state* 
ments of Sir C. Metcalfe. It wis upon 
one of these that he came to the con- 
clusion that the money in the Aurqng- 
abud transaction had been misapp'ied 
in the person of Sir William Rumbo'. L 
Sir C. Metcalfe states iu one of hjs de- 
spatches that he had strictly examined 
Chundoo Loll, as to whether Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold had received any pre- 
sents from him. “ I admit,” says Sir 
C. Metcalfe, “ that the Minister denim 
it, but Mr. George Rumbold, his bro- 
ther, received something; and accord- 
ing to my opinion, Sir W. Rumbold 
was uot likely to go without his share/ 
This kind of loose accusation waa 
adopted by my hou. Friend, as one of 
the grounds upon which he founded 
his verdict of guilty. It is impossible 
to cousider tins part of Sir C, Met- 
calfe’s despatch, without being re- 
minded of the fable of the wolf and 
the lamb. A wolf having a mind 4o 
destroy a lamb, accused him of hav- 
ing done him an injury at a particular 

that now betweeu himself and hii op- 
ponents. lie, therefore, U the last 
who should reprove other# for partial and 
perverse quotation. 

S 
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time. There was one trifling matter 
of fhct in favour of the lamb, which 
was, that be did not happen to be bom 
. at the time mentioned by the wolf 
“ May be so," said the wolf ; “ well, 
then, it must have been your father." 
it turned out, however, that the charge 
did not apply to the father either ; but 
. the wolf was not to be put off in that 
wav ; so, saying that if it was not the 
father, it must have been the grand- 
father, which was the same thing, he 
tore the poor iamb to pieces. {Hear, 
cmd laughter.) I must make another 
remark with respect to Sir C. Met- 
calfe. That Gentleman states, in one 
of his letters, that he has no doubt 
that Mr. Russell was a secret partner 
in the House. ** True," he says, ** I 
have no evidence of the fact; I can’t 
get at anything of that kind; but 1 
nave a secret conviction that he is a 
partner, and 1 believe it." {Hear.) 

“ And I believe it too,” says my hon. 
Friend. ( Hear ,) I hope my hon. 
Friend will not be angry with me for 
telling him that at this part of his 
speech my attention flagged. I could 
no longer listen to any thing assuiniug 
the dignity of argument, which pro- 
posed to found a verdict of guilty upon 
such monstrous assumptions. {Hear.) 

I will now come to my Friend the 
Merehaut, (Mr. Carruthers,) and if 1 
can show that he has been os much in 
error as my learned Friend, I am sure 
be will shrink from giving a verdict of 
guyty.^ 1 shall quote some of my hon. 
Frfend'a observations from The Times, 
idiich would not be likely to place my 
hon. Friend’s arguments in the worst 
light. I find, then, that my hon. Friend 
said : — 

* H must be recollected that the license 
was granted for the benefit of the Nizam, 
not for the benefit of Messrs. Palmer ana 
Co.’ 

God bless me 1 What becomes of all 
the vituperation which has gone forth, 
because, as it has beeu alleged, the 
license was granted on account of Sir 
William Rumbold ? Here is one of 
the advocates on the other side of the 
question, who declares that this was 
not the case. The report of my hon. 
Friend's speech goes on thus : — 

4 Messrs. Stuart and Adam proposed 

that the money should be found by the 

Bengal Government. That appeared to 

him (Mr. Carruthers) a reasonable pro- 

position, but it was opposed by the Alar- 

uuls of Haitiugs. It was then r J 

that the mouey should be i 


.•in. lUt lUUUCJ PUVU1U uO raisea by com- 
petition, under the guarantee of the Go- 


vernment, there being, hi iy» 

confined to the House Qjf 
Co.’ w 

If J can succeed in §ntufnm me 
bon. Friend that his — ^ 


erroneous, X am sure be is not ft* 
roan to wish to found a verdict «f 
guilty upon them. My bon Prund’s 
first statement is, that it w*y>rof*a cd 
to take the money from the Treasury, 
and that his Lordship opposed that 
proposition. I admit that ha did do 
so ; — but why ? The Marquis said 
tli at it was illegal. What, then, did 
he do ? He called upon the Advocate- 
General for his opinion, as to whethsr 
he was at liberty to relieve the neces- 
sities of the Nizam by lending him 
money from the Bengal Treasury. 
The Advocate-General gave it as his 
opinion that such a proceeding would 
be decidedly illegal. Now, 1 put h to 
my hon. Friend, and to my boo. aad 
learned Friends who preceded and 
followed him, whether, if Lord Hast- 
ings had lent money from the Trea- 
sury, in the teeth of this opinioo, be 
would not have been assailed with such 
declamation as this : — * 1 What l alter 
having asked the advice of the first 
law-officer, does he act in opposhioa 
to it? Nothing but rank corruption 
could have been at the bottom of such 
conduct.” {Hear, hear.) But, says 
gpy hon. Friend, it was proposed that 
The mouey should be raised at Cal- 
cutta, under the guarantee of Govern- 
ment ; and to that also Lord Haitians 
objected. 1 grant it; and his Lordship 
acted rightly in doing so. It Is well 
known, that there is no circumstance 
at which the Court of Directors express- 
ed more displeasure than at the Bom- 
bay Government having been betrayed 
into giving its guarantee to a similar 
transaction. Fits Lordship very pro- 
perly said, that he could not agree to 
that proposal, without breaking the 
express orders of those whom he was 
bound to obey. Still, however, this 
does not satisfy my hon. Frieod, who 
says he must make up hie mind that 
nothiug but favouritism could hare 
induced the Marquis of Hasting* t® 
refuse to assist the Nisam with a loan 
from the Treasury, on a guarantee o' 
the Government. I do not mpg 4 * * * * * 10 
contend that the Marquis of HfutaP 
is a faultless character. Which of a* 
is it that has not soma speck to h*» 
character? Which ot us cau da** 
to bo considered a spoUaaa 
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tur ? (e) Tbfif# are port* * of his 
Lordship's conduct, of which I cmraot 
approve : for instance, his attempt to 
build a Christian cathedral with no* 
pey obtained from a Mahommedan 
Prince, I applaud the Court of Direc- 
tors for bavin* put a stop to that pro* 
ject. (d) Much as I admire my Friend 
Mr. Adam, 7 am willing to admit that 
he did wrong in appointing a situation 
in the stationery office to the Scotch 
parson, (Dr. Bryce,) and that the 
Court of Directors did right in de- 

(c) When it serves his end, Mr. Jack- 
sou can admit the failings of human na- 
ture as well as any other man. But 
where was his hon. Friend, Mr. Smith, 
the Member for Medhurst, than whom 
s more conscientious or honourable 
bring did not exist on the whole earth, ~ 
was not cveu he quite perfect ? Wlrere 
the learned Mr. Foynder, die ornament 
of bw profession, and the hon. Mr. Car- 
ruthers, one of the highest characters of 
'H> • Were not they even free from 
stains of every description ? This poor 
human nature, again, that is elevated to 
divinity, or depressed to frail manhood, 
jaot a* it suits the purpose of the speaker 
of the moment, may well justify the ex- 
riamation, “ How fearfully and how 
wonderfully wc are made ! ” 

W Wc should really like to know 
. Mr. Jackson need not be so sensi- 
tive, for if he will reflect but for a mo- 
went he must know that the very House 
ottl h £fi' e 't*! »peaklnff, and all tl* 

2* “IL ^ to the Company 
of wtuc * 1 he is a member, were built bv 
money obtained from Mohammedan and 
Hindoo I rinces, and peasants, too : and 
w .°. ,,e > r offl ’ ,ed for build 
ta ibedraJ which was a sum volun- 
an^ offered, but wrung from theun- 
nappj people against their wiU. From 
licnre are Mr. Jackson'sowii dividends 

Znei d, nf S th Ck J ,b ^ ained » but the 
El f , the , Nativt ' 9 ? The trade to 
and Ji a losing concern ; 
ripru^l * be ^ us °f tbe Company are 
frornTL ™ terr * torial revenue, exacted 
&7 eat of *be labourer's brow. 
HmnllS, r YP ce that into the 
wK»^Tl ,aflm V treasuries, and from 
eti all the establishments of India are 


ini ,.» u ‘^attvea j and the (iorern • 
C' H “ U « W Calcutta was built out of 
*w»» then, build a 
2oh£?J rro 2 the ,an,c source ? If it 
&?r25ff ble * take fr°® the Natives 
JSEJ2 ^ to our own 
Sijw, we i should abandon India 
What would Mr. Jackson 
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privinp: the Reverend Gentleman of his 
situatio (e) (Hear.) 18 

Mr. Adam, it appears to me, had, at 
one time, with reference to the ques- 
tion before the Court, delivered him- 
self up entirely to the influence of Sir 

C. Metcalfe's representations; but be 

has made the amende honorable . His 
strong mind has burst from the tram- 
mels to which it bad been subjected ; 
and in bis two last letters to the Court 
of Directors, he states that he has no 
longer time to read Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
despatches, and he hands them over 
to you in bundles. I believe that the 
first representations of Sir C. Metcalfe 
led Mr. Adam astray ; but he has at 
length shown his good taste in sending 
that Gentleman's despatches over foe 
the perusal of the Court of Directors. 
His last letter, I believe, incloses forty- 
two despatches, and the previous 
one thirty. This may be because he is 
busy just now with the Burmese war ; 
but 1 am rather inclined to think it is 
for the reason I have before stated. (/) 

I now come to my hon. Friend's 
remarks, with respect to the affidavit. 

He admits that it is a true affidavit, 
but says that it exhibits a great deal of 
mental reserve and evasion, and thinks 
that if it had been drawn np as Sir C. 
MetcaLfe suggested, it would have beeu 

(e) What ! is it possible that Mr. 
Adam can have done wrong ? Wonderful 
admission ! Where is the indignation 
of Mr. Astell, Mr. Bebb, and all the 
host of Ins protectors, who knew his 
father to be an honourable man,— why 
do they sit silent, and hear the son 
calumniated in his absence ? Mr. Jack- 
son, who thinks it wrong in Mr. Adam 
to make this appointment, and light in 
the Directors to annul it the moment 
they could, sees nothing uujust, how- 
ever, in having the individual who first 
haq the virtue and the courage to ceusui e 
this wrong and recommend this right, 
consigned to min for his pains; nor, 
when that individual prays for mere in— 
mury, as the first step to obtain redress, 
does Mr. Jackson even remain silent, 
but iv? U8 ? tbe general cry to put him 
aud his claims to free discussious down 
together. This is the consistency and 
moi ality of an India House lawyer 1 

• ^ dam > had he beeu really con- 

vinced of his error, as described, should 
bon esty to avow it. But 

he has done no such thing: nor has 
there been the slightest indication of any 
abatement, in the rancour with which be 
, *** oppressed and injured mem- 
bers of the Hyderabad House, in any of 
his subsequent proceedings. 
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just the thing. Still, however, it con- 
tains nothing but truisms : for, at the 
time it was sworn, Mr. Sotheby had 
left the Firm. The only fault which 
the Court of Directors found with it 
is, that it U extra-judicial. When I 
recollect that till the year 1793 the 
only bond between us and you was 
an extra-judicial oath, which it was 
considered perjury to transgress, we 
must not speak lightly of these kind of 
oaths. 1 now come to my learned 
Friend, (Mr. Freshlield,) who followed 
the hon. Merchant, and he will excuse 
me for omitting to notice more than 
one part of his speech. Among the 
many things which my hon. and 
learned Friend objected to in the noble 
Lord’s conduct was, the fact of his 
having received a complaint from 
C'hundoo l^oll, respecting the oppres- 
sions which the Prince, his master, 
thought he suffered. My hon. and 
learned Frieud thinks it was extremely 
indecorous in his Lordship to commu- 
nicate with C’hundoo Loll, What! is it 
to be considered an indecorous act that 
the Marquis of Hastings should receive 
a complaint from an injured and suf- 
fering Prince, by any other channel 
than through the hands of the person 
charged with the oppression? If I 
were a Member of Parliament, three 
mouths should not pass before I ob- 
tained u declaration of the House of 
Commons, as to whether Princes, 
called independent, were to be op- 
pressed, goaded, and trampled on, 
and finally pre\cnted from conveyiug 
their complaints to the ear of the Go- 
vernor-General. (#) The noble Mar- 
nuis, though he might not approve of 
the mode which the Nizam selected, of 
communicating with him, comforted 
him with the assurance that his case 
should undergo a fair consideration. 

The conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe, in 


(g) Vet Mr. Jackson, with all his chi 
vali ous professions, has been tor twenty 
yeais a member of the India Court ; and, 
at the last hour, persists in denying 
to these miscalled independent Indian 
Princes, and to all other persons under 
the Company's rule, the ouly effectual 
engine by which complaints of any kind 
can be made known with a hope of ob- 
taining redress. Let the people of India 
lime a free press, and their grievances 
will need neither Councils, Boards, nor 
Parliaments, to make them known. If 
they are unfouuded, they can always be 
shown to be so • if they are Just, they 
will be able to bear scrutiny, and force 
themselves on the attention of those who 
cau best redress them, 


employing very youthful persons in 
important situations, was, 1 think 
very blameable. The Marquis of Hast- 
ings thus alludes to the subject, in one 
of his minutes, to be found in page 


‘ I am thoroughly inclined to concur 
in the character given by Mr. Metcalfe 
to Mr. Wells, for talents and disposition • 
yet that Gentleman . when he was raisej 
to wo proud an exaltation, had not been 
a year and a half out of college.’ 

This young gentleman and two or 
three other boys took it into their heads 
to entirely set aside the Uwb of the 
country, and the most solemn con- 
tracts entered into between the Sove- 
reign and his people. His Lordship 
goes on to say : — 

‘ Let us ask ourselves, what would 
he expected were youths so little expe- 
rienced in the world to be empowered 
in England to superintend a country? 
Would not intoxication from such early 
pre-eminence and revolting supercilious- 
ness and irritating inis-application of 
authority be anticipated? How much 
greater was the probability of such con- 
sequences, when those persons were 
placed over a population which they 
viewed as of inferior race, with the 
habits of which they were inconversant, 
and which they would not estimate as 
entitled to the mildness and patience 
requisite towards Englishmen ! (A) The 
two, however, to whom I have alluded, 
though not of an age which would have 
allowed such a trust being confided to 
them in our own territories, had to look 
forward towards judicial and revenue 
appointments in the honourable Com- 
pany’s service, wheu their years should 
he more matured, and may be thought 
to have formed their minds" in some 
degree, as well as to have sought acquire- 
ments with regard to that prospect. 
This supposition, light as it would pe to 
rest upou, could not have place iu a 
Cornet of his Majesty’s Thirteenth Light 
Dragoons intrusted with a similar charge. 
It is not to be wondered at that he shook! 
have taken upou himself to annul the 


(A) Yet this is strictly true of nearly 
the whole of the junior branches of the 
Civ il Service iu India. There is hardly a 
district in which there are not , young 
men as Judges, Registers, Collector** 
Assistants, &c., who are neither qnahfifjd 
by age, infot illation, nor steadfncp P» 
habits to perform adequately the dirties 
assigned to them. This error pepftdes 
the whole system of Indt&d Government, 
and must continue till the number ‘of 
Englishmen he increased,' and <k>lonim- 
lion, to which Mr. Jactynm is a decided 
enemy, introduced among them. 
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v w settlement, jnst made by the 
\ifnf*ter in person with the cultivators 
„} the district; substituting a settlement 
of his own.' 

This Nestor, this wise and import- 
ant personage, this Cornet of Dra- 
gons, took upon himself to supersede 
a solemn act of state, negotiated by 
the Minister, the Mr. Pitt of the Nizam. 

Is this proper usage for an independent 
alh? {Heavy hear.) If such conduct 
be allowed to pass unreprehended, our 
allv of Sind and other states may 
bennto think that our alliance had 
letter be dispensed with, (/) No sooner 
did Sir C. Metcalfe arrive at the 
Residency than he broke through the 
instructions which were lying on his 
desk, and which had been drawn up by 
himself for the guidance of his prede- 
cessor, broke into private domains, 
traversed the whole country, annulling 
—he and his hoys —the existing laws, 
and substituting laws of his own. Is it 
surprising that the Minister of a 
country which was thus treated should 
complain? He did complain, hut that 
act was fatal to him. 1 think it is impos- 
sible to read the character which SirC. 
Metcalfe gave to Chundoo Loll before 
that complaint, and that which he gave 
of Imu after, without being of opinion 
that the latter was only the result of 
the wounded and lacerated spirit of a 
nun who had aspired to sovereign 
power, hut whose ambitious projects 
had been foiled by the complaint of the 
Minister. ( Hear , hear.) 1 will now 
come to the consideration of the 
four accusatory despatches which we 
are called upon to approve. Gentle- 
men who can venture to say, as men 
of honour, that they have perused 
those despatches attentively, as well as 
his Lordship’s answers to them, and 
hate made themselves perfect masters 
of their contents, and still arc of 
opiuion that the latter do not refute all 
the charges advanced in the former, are 
justified in returuiug what my honour- 
aide friend has been pleased to call a 
'erdiot of guilty. To those who would 
he willing to circulate these accusatory 
despatches through the Indian Empire 
and the world, without haviug perused 
and maturely considered the noble 
Marquis’s answers to them, I will say, 
in the emphatic language of an honour- 
able and eloquent Member of this 
Lourt, (Mr. Russell,) “Let them go 
home and sleep if they can ; I could not 
under suc h circumstances.” ( Hear t 

They hare abundant reason for 
thinking tnis already. 


hear.) I only wish the Court to treat 
the Marquis of Hastings with the same 
justice as we would treat one of onr 
meanest dependants. It is, I think, im- 
possible that this Court will consent, by 
the adoption of the ainendinent,to circu- 
late a series of accusations relative to 
transactions which occurred six, eight, 
and ten years ago, and which were all 
known to the Court of Directors, and 
had occupied much of their attention 
before they, as well as ourselves, by a 
solemn act expressed our thanks to the 
noble Marquis for his conduct during 
his administration. With respect to 
the last transaction alluded to in the 
despatches, namely, the sixty-lac loan, 

I am of opinion that it is not very 
material whether it wa3 a usurious 
transaction or not, in the usual accep- 
tation of that word in this country, 
unless # it can be shown that the Mar- 
quis of Hastings was aware of it. But 
great difference of opinion prevails as 
to the amount of interest which the 
House obtained on the loan. Sir C. 
Metcalfe thinks that the interest was 

per cent. The advocates for the 
House however allege, that the amount 
of interest, including the bonus was 
only 20i percent.; and the Court of 
Directors agree with us on that point, 
for they state in these very despatches 
that the interest was 20£ per cent, 
(Hear.) Will any man lay his hand 
on his heart and say, that 20J per cent, 
was an exorbitant rate of interest at 
Hyderabad, when it appears that uj)to 
the period of the Nizam’s connexion 
with the House of Palmer and Co., he 
had been paying as much as 40, and 
even 60 per cent, (//enr.) The first 
despatch which we arc called upon to 
approve, is dated the 24th of May 
1820, in reply to a letter from Lord 
Hastings, of the 3d of January 1817. 
The Court of Directors say : 

4 in paragraphs 284 to 287 of your letter 
front this Department, dated the 3d of 
January 1817, you have drawn our at- 
tention to an application from Messrs. 
Win. Palmer and Co., British merchants 
at Hyderabad, and to the proceedings on 
your part, to which it gave rise.’ 

I beg leave to recal to the recollec- 
tion of the Court what those proceed- 
ings were. The noble Marquis con- 
sulted with the Advocate-General as 
to the legality of granting the license, 
aud that law officer declared that it 
would be perfectly legal. As for the 
use that was made of the license, I 
need only refer to the assistance which 
the House lent to the Mahratta and 
Pipdarree wars, for the conducting of 
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which we owe the noble Marquis our 
eternal gratitude, and for which we 
hare already thanked that glorious 
roan. (Hear.) The despatch then foes 
on to state the disapprobation of the 
Court of Directors at the granting of 
the license. The despatch then pro- 
ceeds r — 

* We have to observe, in the first 
place, that the power which you have 
thus thought fit to exercise, could not 
have been grauted bv the legislature, in 
contemplation of suen an use as you have 
made of it. After the experience which 
we have had, both in Oude and in the 
Carnatic, of the dreadful abuses which 
resulted from t lie pecuniary dealings of 
liritish subjects with Native Princes, 
and the jealousy manifested by the legis- 
lature of all such transactions, we can by 
no means appiove of the indulgence 
which you hate extended to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. ; and we positively di- 
rect that the instrument by which that 
indulgence was conveyed, maybe imme- 
diately, upon the receipt of this despatch, 
revoked and cancelled, and that the coun- 
tenance of our Government may be 
strictly confined to those objects of a 
commercial nature, which they professed 
originally to have in view. You will 
understand this order as peremptoiy ; 
and the execution of it must not fie de- 
layed for the purpose of a reference to 
us, or on any ground whatever. Wc 
think it necessary to add, that if any dis- 
cussion shall at any time arise between 
the Nizam’s Government and the House 
of Mess i s. Palmer and Co. respecting any 
pecuniary transactions which may have 
taken plaeu between them, you aru 
hereby positively prohibited from inter- 
posing, in any way whatever, the name, 
authority, influence, or good offices, of 
any sort, ot the British Government, for 
the furtherance of any demand which 
these Gentlemen may bring forward. 
Since the preceding paragraphs were 
written, it lias been suggested to us that 
Mr. Palmer, whose name is first in the 
firm of the House, to which you have 
gi\en the permission in question, is a 
native of India ; but that there are other 
partners, who are Europeans. We de- 
sire to be informed of the names of all 
the partners of the House to which your 
license lias been granted ; and we diiect, 
that if, on any future occasion, you 
should find It uecessary to grant a li- 
cense to lend money, not only the sum 
lent, but the names of all the persons to 
whom the license extends, maybe dis- 
tinctly specified in the license, and acopy 
ot ever> such license, with a statement 
of >tuu reasons for granting it, bo trans- 
mitted to us by the earliest opportunity.’ 

Sir, this letter, to a man of conse- 
quence and station, is, no doubt, a let- 


ter of strong ftyKatfci but wW, if 
he shall show fa hb «m» ? 
maintain be doe* chow— thas 
proach is undeserved ? Why, 
any reasonable being cuattnd, «W jf 
the case be as I put it, we are entitlM 
to circulate this reproach, this censure 
through the world, and Jet not elxtn! 
late the letter which contradicts and 
explains it at the same time? Is such 
a course fair— I would ask- is it com- 
monly decent — is it not so glaringly 
unjust as to be even ridiculous? Sir 
1 shall put it to the Court, by way 
amendment, that the charge agmag 
the noble Marquis, and the answer to 
it, shall go hand in hand together. 1 
ask, Will this Court so act — would it so 
treat the cause of the very humblest of 
mankind— as to send forth his Indict- 
ment at large to all the world, without 
conveying, upon the very same docu- 
ment, his defence against that Indict- 
ment, and the record of his acquit- 
tal ? (A) Now, the letter, which con- 
veys the censure of the Company upon 
the noble Marquis’s conduct, is dated 
in the month of May 1820. In the 
month of November following, he an- 
swers that letter at length; and meets 
distinctly every accusation contained 
in it. 1 his answer of the Marquis of 
Hastings is dated on the 16th Novem- 
ber 1820; it will be found in page 35 
of the printed Report, and i will read 
some parts of it to you and to the Court : 
for it is my duty most especially to cal* 
all your attentions to its effect 


‘ In sanctioning’ — [these are the words 
of my Lord Hastings himself, in his an- 
swer to your letter of reproach— Politi- 
cal Letter from Bengal, dated 16th Dec. 
1820] — * In sanctioning certain negotia- 
tions of the House ot William Palmer and 
Co. with the Miuister of the Nizam, the 
Governor-General in Council conceived 
himself to be acting consonautly to the 
purview of the 28th clause in the statute 
37 Geo. 3. cap. 142. As that enactment 
leaves, not only to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, but to any other Governor in Cotju- 
cil, the amplest discretion. It was in- 
ferred, that the Legislature intended the 
power to be exercised according to con- 
siderations of public expedience, and die 
Governor- General in Council roost re- 
spectfully submits, that lie is uoapprised 


(A) Yet this is what Mr. Jackson, and 
every ot her opponent of the establishment 
of a Free Press in India, lend themselves 
to the support of, every day of their liw** 
and as loog as their opposition to the 
freedom of discussion in India con- 
tinues, so long will this reprofcch he 
their portion. 
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restriction which confides the em- 

B^rseaw. 

Ujoojh the Legislative provision gives to 
the CJ over nor* Geueral, or Governor in 
Council, a concurrent power witlr that 
«*Uued to the hou. Court, for licensing 
British Subjects to have pecuniary trans- 
actions with the Native Princes, imply- 
ing thereby that the authorization might 
be- independently signified, the Gover- 
nor-Geueral is unquestionably liable to 
die heaviest cousequencea of the hou. 
Court’s displeasure, Bhould he grant the 
onction inconsiderately, or with the in- 
it-nt of benefiting individuals, or in a 
manner operating to the iujury of the 
Prince concerned j nay, even should them 
be disadvantageous results, arguing im- 
providence iu the measure, however lio- 
net its purpose, the Governor-General 
'tends within the widest and most ac- 
knowledged responsibility to the hou. 
Court.’ 

Now, have we made up our minds, 
with this paper iu print before us, to 
t initiate the accusation against Lord 
Hastings through the world, and not 
let it gu accompanied by his frank, his 
caudal, explanation ? Admitting the 
ohm which you have cast upon him — 
the making out a case of expediency — 
a fact, of which, by the favour of the 
( ourt, he alone could be the compe- 
tent judge— he proceeds to show, past 
dispute, not only that expediency, but 
the heaviest exigeucy called for the 
arrangement in question, which was 
entered into entirely with a view to up- 
hold ami preserve those Native Powers 
generally with which the BritishGovern- 
ment was in amity : 

‘ Referring to this principle, and en- 
deavouring to show to the hon. Court 
the motives and effects of the several 
(•mnissious given to the House of Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., it will be expe- 
dient, not only to state the circumstances 
to which the letter from the hou. Court 
■uluden, but to bring into view the more 
recent transactions of the House with the 
Mr ain's Minister, and sanctioned by this 
Government. The connexion is so iin- 

lute, that the considerations cannot 
he disjoined.* 

He uow comes to the circumstances 
<e s induced the granting of this li- 

‘ At au early period, the Governor- 
General had been forcibly struck with 
me objectionable nature of the sway ex- 
i fill ^ ^is Government over the state 
'l Un uc. He personally witnessed, that 
fKLi! ,ver £** n was * m undisguised 
by the British Resident, while 

K latter could give no inqwlsc to the 


interior administration of the country 
capable of counterbalancing the para- 
lyzing influence of minute and desultory 
interferences which destroyed all effi- 
ciency iu the native functionaries. The 
disorder, and consequent distress of the 
country, appeared to the Governor-Ge- 
neral not imputable to the misrule of the 
Nabob Vizier, in any degree equal to 
that in which they were chargeable to 
froward interruptions exercised in the 
name of the British Government. It 
was thought by the Governor-General, 
that, by allowiug freedom of action to 
the legitimate power of the State, and 
only by Council directing it justly, our 
ally might be taught to manage his 
territories with benefit to his people, 
and with an exoneration of the British 
Government from the odium which at* 
tached to it, as the source of the exist- 
ing evils. The Council, on an exposition 
of these sentiments, concurred with the 
Govcrnm'-General. Correspondent in- 
structions were furnished to a new Resi- 
dent, and the unproved condition of 
Oude justified the experiment. The 
effects of a system, similar to that which 
had been corrected in Oude, were repre- 
sented to the Governor-General as being 
still more lamentable in the Nizam’s do- 
minions. ITie remedy was there more 
difficult than in Oude, from the unto- 
wardness of the Ni/am’s personal dispo- 
sition, yet it was resolvent to make the 
trial, whether judicious or not. It was 
the conscientious aim of the Governor- 
General in Council, to uphold and pre- 
serve entire those Native States which 
were connected with the British Govern- 
ment by pledges of amity. An imminent 
danger of disorganization threatened the 
Nizam's Government, from the mutinous 
spirit of the troops, through grievous ar- 
lears of pay, and through the insubordi- 
nancy of tne feudatory Chiefs, each of 
whom practised dreadful exactions over 
the Nizam's subjects. Anxiety to cure 
those evils led to the following mea- 
sures.’ 

If this be not a case of expediency 
sufficient to justify the exercise of any 
powers which a Governor might pos- 
sess, 1 ani at a loss to understand un- 
der what circumstances such an expe- 
diency would be taken to exist. But l 
go on 

* On the first establishment of tlie 
House of William I’almer and Co. at 
Hyderabad, the nature and extent of 
their dcaliugs do not seem to be exactly 
defined. It was not until they applied 
for a sanction in 1816, that their past 
transactions appear to have been exa- 
mined. The scrutiny was very favoura- 
ble for them, exhibiting, indeed, parti- 
cular* which strongly enforced the pre- 
sumption that the distresses of the Ni- 
zam s Government would have come to a 
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crisis, had it not been for the assistance 
rendered by the House of William Pal- 
nicy, and Co. A conviction of this fact 
^auacd the grant of the sanction for 
which the House applied ; and it at the 
name time led to the employ meut of that 
instrument more effectually. 

* fu 1816, and the begiuningof the suc- 
ceeding year, the probability of serious 
contest with the Mahrattas became visi- 
ble. There was an obvious inode of ren- 
dering the Nizam more efficient to our 
aid, by prevailing upon him to have a 
portion of his soldiery, both cat airy and 
infantry, disciplined after the manner of 
our troops, which was practicable only 
by allotting a proportion of European 
officers to them. This condition would 
make the troons essentially ours, though 
paid by the Nizam. His Highness’ as- 
sent was gained by his being made to see 
how he would be enabled by such a force 
to subdue his refractory Zemindars, an 
object ih which he had hithero failed, 
cither through the collusion of the 
Chiefs sent against them, or the inconi- 
petcncy of that armed rubble to any 
doty ; and, it may be stated here, that in 
this prospect the Nizam was not de- 
ceived } the principal rebellious feudato- 
ries having been Drought into complete 
aubjection by those well organized 
corps. He had the further advantage 
from them of becoming entitled to enor- 
mous gains (emancipation from chout, 
and acquisition of territory) through the 
issue of the war, in which those troops 
actually served in the divisions from the 
Deccan. The submission of the men to 
a requisite strictness of discipline, was 
alone to be obtained by securing to them 
the accurate discharge of their monthly 
pay. This was provided for by the Mi- 
nister, by an arrangement with the 
House of William Palmer and Co., on 
terras of unprecedented moderation 
(these words are important) tor that 
p*rt of India, with the sanction of this 
Government. It is here not inapposite 
to remark, that misapprehensions mav 
be eutertained if all the parts of such a 
subject be not examined. Reference 
havlug been made to the Accountant- 
General, for his opinion as to the con\e- 
nlence or inconvenieuce of the arrange- 
ment in a pecuniary point of view, for 
the Nizaui, he answered, that he could 
uot see a necessity for it, as the assigned 
districts had always yielded the esti- 
mated revenue; overlooking that the 
pay of the troops was to be advanced 
xuouthly, and that the produce of the 
districts assigned for the repayment of 
those advances was received only at the 
close of the year. 

* ’Hie disorders of tlie Nizam’s domi- 
nions lay too deep to be aired by a par- 
tial remedy ; they menaced the total 
subversion of the state, This Govern- 


ment, sensible how dkcreditehl* - 
,»ch a calamity 

pledged, as we were to ^uppOTttK? 
throne of our ally, pufte stwSaJi 2* 
peated remonstrances to the 
We represented the despair aud mW 
to which the greatest part of thd poiS 
tion in the Nizam’s dominions wasre 
duced through the irtcefcrant exaction*" 
and violence practised by the towle** 
troops of different chieftains r and we 
insisted on his adopting some plan f or 
suppressing those dreadful abuses. Th e 
Minister, Rajah Chundoo Loll, fiat re- 
quired from us the promise of our sup- 
port in the undertaking: and, having ob- 
tained it, subsequently brought forward 
his detail of the means by which he 
hoped to achieve the end. Your hon 
Court will perceive that there was but one 
opinion in Council as to the exigency of 
the ease. The imminence of exees»h e 
cmbairassineiits, aud the necessity jo 
precluding them, if possible, were ad- 
mitted by all ; nor was there a doubt a« 
to the expediency of the Minister's 
aims ; the only difference arose respect- 
ing the inode by which he meant to fur- 
nish himself with supplies for accom- 
plishing his purpose.” 


Omitting the detail of these discus- 
sions, the Governor now comet* to the 
effect of the transactions with the 
House of Palmer and Co. : 


4 Suffice it to say, that the question 
never was the inadmissibilitv of the ar- 
rangement with Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co., and the facing preferably the 
bursting of the storm ; hut the possibi- 
lity of obtaining the loan on cheajier 
terms elsewhere ; a hope which seemed 
to the Governor-General quite nugatory, 
and dangerously delusive. What the re- 
sult of the measure sanctioned has been 
will appear from the letter of the Resi- 
dent, dated on the 1st of September 
1820. The reduciug the excuses of the 
public establishments, at one stroke, by 
twenty-five lacks annually, is no incon- 
siderable advantage ; yet it bears no com- 
parison with the benefit secured to the 
state by the discharge of those troops, 
who were the scourge of the cpuutrj, 
and who could not be disbanded till 
their arrears were paid. This too has 
been followed by the removal of all the 
chiefs of the distiicts, through whoj>e 
connivance the systematic plunder wa* 
exercised, so that the general population 
of the territory has profited signally by 
the reform.’ 


Now, shall I be told that here is not 
a full reply to every point which the 
most mistaken zeal for inquiry could 
urge ? Will it be said now, that there 
is not a case of expediepey-r-of great 
advantage — and equal advantage^— 
fully proved ? Will you ask, after this 
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.hat b«cam« of the froito of these 
ZL, ?_what was gained by the grant 
^Palmer and Co. of this license,— 
after you hear what was achieved by 
it in the affairs of the kingdom of 
Hyderabad } 1 ask you, whether, upon 
ll, is showing, you can condemn Lord 
Hastings for what he did . And again 
1 tell you, if you do condemn him — be 
honest, and send his answer to your 
reproof into the world by the side of it. 
— (//ear, hear , hear.) 

The next letter, Sir, which the Court 
is called on to approve and circulate, is 
the letter of the 28th of November 
1821 ; full, I admit, of such heavy 
charges as would have sunk my cause, 
it I had not, luckily, to save me from 
despair, found an answer to them. 1 
do find an answer to them recorded ; 

. and an answer admitted by the highest 
auihoiities known to our constitution. 
And, in noticing that letter of the 28th 
of November, and the reply to it, I 
shall the more particularly advert to 
one among a series of accusations, be- 
cause the noble Marquis has distin- 
guished it, as felt more personally by 
him than any of the rest. I must read 
to the Court what the Marquis of 
Hastings says, the moment he finds his 
personal honour and integrity called iu 
question. He abandons the argument, 
then, of right or wrong; lie talks no 
more as to whether what he did has 
turned out beneficially or otherwise; 
lie savs — 


“ 1 wane the consideration of what I 
have done; I have now to look only to 
what 1 meant. Cpon every point of 
judgment^ I allow m\ self as’ fallible as 
any man in the world ; but, when >ou 
tax ni) honour and my principle, you 
shall excuse me then, it I speak strongly 
in my reply.” — {Hear , hear , hear.) 

The attack upon the Marquis of 
Hastings runs thus — it appears in 
page 78 of the printed book, para- 
graph 53— Political Letter to Ben gal , 
22th November 1821 . 


‘ We have looked with anxiety for 
•ome attempt to justify or to palliate— ' 

I shall have a word to say upon the 
*t>Ie of this letter presently ; but, for 
the moment, l proceed with it : 

* We have looked with anxiety for 
•'oine attempt to justify, or to palliate, a 
proceeding which, so far as our recol- 
lection serves. Is without a parallel on 
the records of onr Indian Governments ; 
hnt in yotir letter It is reported as if it 
a circumstance needing no com- 
and it Is ouly through the follow- 
ln ? passage in the minute of the Gover- 


nor-General, recorded on your consulta- 
tions of the 1st January 1820, that we 
have been able to acouire a knowledge 
of the motives of this novel and most 
irregular procedure. “ When Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold was called before the 
Council, he explained that the suppli- 
cation of the House, of Government dis- 
pensing with the delivery of a «copy of 
the accounts, had this sole motive : the 
accounts, once put on the proceedings 
of Council, must be transmitted home ; 
so that the transactions of the House 
would he subjected, in London, to the 
inspection of persons liable to form all 
kinds of false deductions, from total 
ignorance of the habits of the country, 
aud of every concomitant particular. At 
the same time, he offered to explain 
every part of the transactions verbally, 
on oath, to the Council. He further 
proposed to wait upon Mr. Stuart at his 
own houite, and there submit the ac- 
comfls to h's examination. The validity 
of the objection to producing the ac- 
counts in Councilstruck me immediately, 
and I believe was similarly felt by two 
other members.”— This apology is meant 
to apply exclusively to the suppression of 
the accounts, and not to the suppression 
of Sir William Rumbold's explanations, 
for which no apology is made ; although, 
it admitted in one case, we do not see 
how it cau be rejected in any supposable 
ease. It is the language, not of a respon- 
sible, but of an irresponsible Govern- 
ment. It is not au exercise of the license 
of actiug without instructions, and rc- 
portingJhc pioceedings for the informa- 
tion and sanction of the Authorities at 
home; it is the assertion, by your Go- 
vernment, of a power to act, without the 
obligation to communicate to any supe- 
rior" authority the ineaus of judging of 
your acts; and, consequently, , the as- 
sertion of a power to elude all cheek and 
control. It is not an assumption of a 
discretionary power, on the part of the 
local Government, to suspend the exe- 
cution of instructions from home ; it 
amounts to the assumption of a power 
to do what you please, and to communi- 
cate to us just so much of what you have 
done as you may see fit. And on what 
ground does this assumption rest — that 
we arc not qualified to draw right con- 
clusions from the information which is 
laid before us ; but, that, from Ignorance 
of all we ought to know, it is uot only 
uuuecessary but unsafe to put us iu pos- 
session of the materials of knowledge. 
We should be unworthy of the statiou 
we hold, if wc did not strongly condemn 
such proceedings, defended l>y such alle- 
gations.’ 

Now Sir, I desire no more justice 
for Lord Hastings at this bar, than I 
would desire for the commonest clerk 
in your establishment j but you must 
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remei»W ) ,ftb#t between such a noble- 
men ns Lm Hasting* and a common 
clerk, then should be some difference, 
not i* tbn thing done, but in the man- 
ner of doing it j Lord Hastings, the 
men to whom you write in these terms, 
is tbe men in whom your own honour 
is bound up. If you degrade him, 
your GdVemor, in the eye of the Na- 
tive Princes, or in the opinion of your 
own servants, 1 tell you, that you in- 
jure and degrade yourselves. Sir, I 
say, let the Company beware how it 
weakens its own authority and in- 
fluence, by treating those individuals 
lightly, who are the peculiar and 
chosen depositaries of that authority 
and influence ; and I say no more than 
hag beeu already said in a higher 
quarter than this, when 1 tell you, 
that unless your clerk* will curb their 
pens — (Aw, hear, hear ) — unless |fiey 
will alter the phraseology which they 
have been iu the habit of using for the 
last thirty years, — men of high charac - 
ter and rank will not couseut to ac- 
cept, of office under you. Sir, 1 need 
not remind you of one despatch in par- 
ticular* — a despatch from this Court 
to Lord Cornwallis, which was correct- 
ed in terms so rude and unfitting, that 
the authorities of Government refused 
to forward it. ( Hear , hear.) That 
despatch, in fact, never went out at 
nit ; audit is still known by the name 
of ** the intruded despatch.” To re- 
turn to the letter which I have quoted, 
aud the charges contained it : Sir, the 
Court would do well in condemning 
such conduct as is here imputed, if it 
really existed in the way which is ap- 
prehended; but what can those Gen- 
tlemen say to us, who, after the full 
explanation of this conduct by Lord 
Hastings, still call upon us to approve 
the charge, and not to notice the an- 
swer giveu ? 1 ask, why is it that we 
are to pass over an explanation so 
complete and satisfactory, that it even 
satisfied the mind of the honourable 
jierson, who, acting as Deputy Chair- 
man, had given his sanction to the 
first paper (the accusation) ; and who, 
in all the candour of his enlightened 
mind, anxious to do justice to every 
creature whoso interests are intrusted 
to his care, has actually published 
upon the subject, in his joiut capacity 
or Proprietor and Director, one of the 
most able official documents, which, 
in the course of my experience, it has 
ever fallen to my lot to uotice ? Sir, 
my knowledge in matters of this de- 
scription may be inferior to that of 
some Gentlemen whom I see about me ; 


the East India House , 

but, for myselL I have mi bftafta&km 
in declaring, that tbe protest 4 bm4 
by Messrs. Paitisoo, Mills, *ad Da- 
niel, is one of the strongest official pa- 
pers that, in my practice, i ever read, 

I now come to the reply of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings to your letter reply 
dated 20th Oct. 1822, containing the 
defence upon which that document Is 
founded. To the Honourable, the 
('hair man of the East India Cotnpaay, 
&c. &c.” — This is in page 107 of the 
printed Papers : 

* The letter from the honourable Court, 
dated the 28th November 1821, is a 
body of sucheserious charges against me, 
that, injustice to myself, I must enter 
formally upon an explanation of circum- 
stances which have been strongly mis- 
comprehended. Where the animadver- 
sions are only impeachments of my judg- 
ment, 1 feel it iucumbeut on me to bow 
to the censure with entire submission ; 
where the houourable Court impugns my 
constitutional principles, aud assigns to 
me incorrect motives, a greater degree 
of latitude may equitably be allowed. 
Not meaning, for reasons which shall 
be given hereafter, to follow the exgcl 
series of the honourable Court’s obser- 
vations, I hasten to the article which is 
meant to affect me the most materially. 
In paragraph 5.1, the honourable Court 
is pleased to charge me with assuming 
the power of setting aside its authority, 
and claiming for myself a privilege of 
action, subversive of the system esta- 
blished by the legislature for the admi- 
nistration of affairs in these territories. 

I beg leave to disclaim the ever having 
harboured a pretension to powers of such 
a description. The souse which I be- 
lieve myself to entertain for my public 
duty towards my country, and of my so- 
lemn engagement to the hououiablc 
Court, would, I trust, suffice to prevent 
my indulging a license uf that nature 
through any fallacious views of momen- 
tary expedience. Confident, still further, 
that the warmest recognition of special 
obligation to die honourable Company is 
never absent from n>y mind, 1 may as- 
seit, that my gratitude operating with 
common-place honesty renders it to- 
tally imjiossiblo I should ever in thought 
or deed have invaded the honourable 
Couit’s supremacy. The charge, how- 
ever, is broadly made; and my simple 
asseveration cannot be accepted to ba- 
lance the detailed reasoning by which 
crimination is attached to me. It will, 
indeed, be shown that the fact on which 
the Argument is founded has been alfe- 
gether misapprehended ; yet, as so forced 
and arbitrary a conclusion would not b« 
deduced, even had the feet beeu literally 
as was imagined, unless the charge re- 
ferred to some habitual disposition In 
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ntt the existence of that dlspoeltkm 
3&I h« brought ty the test I *G2l call 
noon the Members of Council to declare 
aTmen of honour, whether they have 
erer discovered iu me any management 
or apparent inclination to evade an order 
front the honourable Court, which could 
without distinct injury to the honourable 


Company's service be fulfilled. Whether 
in the rase of instructions from the ho- 
nourable Court, the most irreconcileftble 
to existing circumstances, consequently 
the most embarrassing, they have ever 
heard me remark on the inapplicability 
of the orders with any irreverent levity ; 
whether on the contrary they have not 
observed in me an invariablejsolicitude 
to warp the exigencies of the juncture 
as far as possible to the honourable 
Court's wishes, so as that the latter 
might be satisfied to the utmost extent 
safely practicable. Having premised 
this intention, 1 proceed to detail the 
matter on which so extravagantly unfa- 
vourable a structure has been raised.’ 


It would bo vainly occupying the 
time of the Court, if I were to read the 
detail, from this letter, of that which 
\> already perfectly well known to it. 
1 maintaiu that the letter, as it stands, 
is a full answer to every circumstance 
of accusation. Now then, I will 
gne the hou. Directors every credit 
for the circumstances under which 
they first acted. I attach no blame 
to them in the world fur any thing 
they did prior to the reception of 
this document ; all I say is — ami that 
I must repeat — I never can or will 
consent, with this letter before my 
eves, to let the accusations against the 
Marquis of Hastings go forth as if they 
had not been answered. At the close 
of this letter, the noble Marquis ap- 
peals to his colleagues in office, and to 
his Council. Many of these gentlemen 
arc persons to whom he stood in office 
systematically opposed. He calls upon 
them, as men of honour, to declare 
if there is a single pretext for the 
charge set up against him, of having 
been used to treat the orders of the 
Company with irreverence. What is 
then answered to this question ? What 
do these gentlemen say — these gentle- 
men who are in the habit of differing 
from Lord Hastings upon most other 
points ? How do they reply to this 
a !>peal ? what is their evidence ? They 

* ill not be inclined to bear false wit- 
ness ,u Lorj Hastings’s favour, opposed 
to the uoble Marquis as they are on 
other subjects ; every one of these 
ofnrers signs a contradiction to that 
charge ; all say that there never was 

* man, or a Governor, who could have 


treated the orders of the Company with 
more profa&ad rtsptot; and yet, 
though Lord Hastings himself ha* 
answered this charge; though hi* 
answer to it is confirmed bv the state- 
ments of four of his Council ; still the 
Proprietors of East India Stock are call- 
ed upon, as a measure of justice, to cir- 
culate the accusation against tho'noble 
Lord, aud to close their books upon the 
page of his reply ! ( Hear , hear, hear.) 

There are three other letters apply- 
ing to this subject ; but they arfe only 
important here as they set forth some 
legal papers. There are six or seven 
legal opinions on the subject of trans- 
actions similar to those which ftrfm 
the ground of the present inquiry. 
Now, what is taken to be the law* here 
does not much affect our question, I 
think, because it appears what the 
opinion of the Directors themselves 
had beeu upon the effect of ths Ad* 
the 37th Geo. III. for no less that! 
28 years ; and besides these opinions 
are not sent out until very lately-— 
uutil two years subsequent to the grant 
of the licenses, and and five years sub- 
sequent to the loan of Aurungabad. 
But, if what is declared here be the 
law, or is to be taken to be the law, 
it is a law which must not pass o:i my 
part without strong comment. If this 
be law, I cannot but caution the Pro- 
prietors of East India Stock as fo the 
danger in which their interests stand 
so long as the law remains in its pre- 
sent condition. If the law is as it is 
now read, the sooner, I think, that 
that law is repealed, and another made, 
the better. (/) Until now, 1 had 


(I) In the debate on the Pres? in 
India, however, this same Mr. Jackson 
contended, that the law which pre- 
vented the Colonization of India, was a 
good law, because it had lasted so long. 
His words were, ** 1 believe there is 
no parliamentary rule more strict in 
its construction than this : that when 
the Legislature continues, through a 
long series of years, to repeat the same 
enactment, it is to be held, that the 
operation of tiiat 'mactmcnt has beeu 
found beneficial. When we find that 
Parliament has undeuatingly persevered 
iu enacting the same principle, we have 
a right to refer to that as a proof, above 
nil other argument x, that the law has 
lieen found to be wise and useful." No 
mind but that of a lawyer could have 
suggested such an idea as tills.— If it 
were true, then the mere existence of 
any law would be proof of Its excel- 
lence : its antiquity alone would be suf- 
ficient evidence of superiority, and any 
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thought that our powers stood upon a 
very different footing ; and, as it seems 
to me upon a far more eligible one. 
Until now, I thought that tne Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, by 
themselves and by their officers, had 
power at their pleasure, to grant 
licenses and authority, to enable the 
Native Chiefs and Princes of India to 
raise money from European merchants 
for their public exigencies. About the 
result, that is, the effect, in the pre- 
sent instance, there can he probably 
but one opinion. We are all satisfied, 
I take it, that these loans which were 
raised, were raised to meet a public 
exigency; and, being raised under 
such circumstances as they appear to 
have been, I should say only — we may 
thank God that they were so success- 
ful. For the idea now started goes to 
this length : suppose the sovereign of 
Oude, or Hyderabad, or any other 
Native Prince in actual or professed 
alliance with us, — suppose us to be at 
war, and to want that chiefs aid, and 
him to he ready to afford it, — suppose 
him to say, “ Here I am ; 1 am pre- 
pared with my troops, 1 have heart, 
and I have power ; l want nothing but 
money to bring my soldiers into the 
field, but I cannot so bring them 
forty ard without first paying their 
arrears.’' Suppose, this case to happen, 
and the money necessary to procure 
their reinforcement to be obtainable 
only from the capital of European 
merchants; then, according to the 
principle now contended for as law, 
whatever might be the consequence to 
our dominion, that money could not 
be raised ! But 1 say, that the fact is 
otherwise, and that, with a \iew to 
meet contingencies like these, the 
Legislature, 2H years ago, distinctly en- 
abled the local Governor to allow 
Native Princes to raise loans from 
European capitalists ; those loans being 
for the peculiar service of such chiefs, 
and raised by each within bis pecu- 
liar teriitories. I say that it was sub- 
ject to these conditions, and Ibr the 
purposes here covenanted, that the 
loans now in question were raised from 
Messrs, Palmer and Go. by the Nizam. 
If that law were good which is now 
contended to be good, then, not only 
within the British dominions, hut 
say, in the ceutre of Oude, ihe Go- 
vernor-Geueral of Iudia would have 
no power to extend a license to raise 


attempt to repeal such laws would be 
treason to the state, • 

* site Oriental Herald, Vol. 3. j> 97. 


money, even though that money we* 
wanted for the raising of troops which 
were to save the country from destruc- 
tion. The Governor would have no 
power, come what might, to grant a 
license for the raising of any money 
if the rate of interest at which the loan 
was made exceeded ten per cent. Now 
is not such a proposition as this too 
much — this limitation, at all hazards 
to 1$ per cent, in a country where the 
Directors of the Company themselves, 
by a regulation approved by them, 
and now actually in the House, in 
giving directions to their judicial ser- 
vants as to the settlement of rights of 
individuals in places where no courts 
exist — when they have directed those 
officers in such places, to allow as 
much as 30 or 35 per cent, according 
to circumstances. H not a law like 
that now attempted to he sustained, in 
fact a law prohibiting Europeau loans 
altogether ? Is it supposed that money 
will ever be raised iu India, and for 
exigency, at 12 per cent., while the rates 
allowed in general go to 30 or 35. Why 
1 say, that it is supposing an absurdity 
to suppose this ; and that no man I 
believe ever doubted, before the pre- 
sent moment, that licenses could be 
granted enabling the Native Princes 
to borrow money from Europeans at 
the common rate of interest paid in 
their territories. 

Suppose, to give an immediate ex- 
ample, suppose, while we are engaged 
in the very heart of the Burmese war — 
engaged with all the strength of our 
own that we can collect, and with the 
aid of the King's troops, sent out to 
stand betweeu us and destruction. 
Suppose, at such a time, a revolt to 
break out iu our own territories. Sup- 
pose, an event not very unlikely to 
occur, that the seeing us engaged, in- 
duced our enemies to assemble. Under 
such circumstances, although the Ni- 
zam, or the Sultan of Oude, might be 
still our stanch friends, yet, if they 
could not bring their troops into the 
field, without a European loan, it be- 
comes more than problematical if we 
can make the least use of their assist- 
ance ; more than twelve per cent, in* 
terest must not be paid for the ad- 
> ances ; and every Gentleman who 
listens to me, knows that we might a* 
well talk of offering: two and a half* 
Sir, the event would be, and If this 
law continues, some day will be, that 
an absurd restriction, invented by our- 
selves, would do that to ruin our pos- 
sessions in India, which the arms of 
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our enemies might never be able to 
accomplish. (*•) 

Mr. Patti son.— I beg pardon for 

interrupting ihe hon. Gentleman for a 
single moment ; but I wish to say one 
word on the subject of this letter of the 
9th April 1822. I am desirous only to 
explain my conception as to the effect 
of this letter, in which 1 certainly bore 
a part. My object was to explain to 
nil the parties, resideut in India, that, 
ahatever their opinions might have 
been, antecedent to that time, as to 
the law about taking more than twelve 
per cent., they were henceforth to 
understand, as the rule definitively 
settled, that, in all parts of India, even 
although not under the immediate do- 
minion of the English, to take more 
than twelve per cent., in any case, 
would be illegal. This was the inten- 
tion of that letter; and I will just tell 
the Court why I say this word in ex- 
planation. The Directors state iu it, 
that they have the honour to inclose 
the opinions of the Attorney and Soli- 
citor-General, as to loans by British 
subjects to Native Princes of India; 
and they add, paragraph 4 : 

‘ We desire that you will cause this 
exnlanutiou, and instruction, to be made 
public* ; amt that you will prosecute all 
persons who in any way contravene the 
law as .so explained/ 

Now 1 beg leave to state, of my own 
immediate knowledge, that this order 
was expressly iutended to be modified 
m such a way as not to have a retro- 
spective effect. Whether it has had a 
retrospective effect upon the House in 
question, I do not know ; but the ob- 


(in) This effect will uo doubt be one 
da) produced, by the still more alumni 
reductions which prevent the Coloniza- 
tion of India bj' Englishmen. Our pie- 
«<*nt danger is admitted on all hands to 
■nine trom the great numerical supe- 
■ mrity of the blacks over the whites. 
Common sense would suggest, as the 
m-xt remedy for this, to increase the 
number of the minority, since we cau- 
uot diminish the number of the majo- 
r* 1 )' in this case. But the law says. 
No ! There arc not enough of Kiiglirii- 
>ueti in India ; therefore uo more shall 
“eUle there. And so says Mr. Jackson, 
"ho contended in his speech against 
the Press, and hi favour ot the power of 
banishing Englishmen from India with- 
out trial, (this, too, from an upholder of 
•■wv, and a professed frieud ol liberty !) 
that our continued preservation of India 
chiefly owing to the laws which pre- 
j<*"t the settlement of Englishmen 
there, and shut out Colonization 1 , 


ject of this paragraph, in which I had 
a part, was to prevent the continuance 
of the practice of faking more than the 
legal interest ; aud had particular re- 
ference to this case at Hyderabad ; hut 
certainly the intention was to guard 
only against the future. 

Mr. R. Jackson.— T he last letter 
which I quoted, is that dated from 
Bengal ; and it is not necessary for 
me uow to go further into a discussion 
of it. It does appear to me that to 
send forth so many charges, contra- 
dicted by that despatch since received 
from Bengal — to circulate the accusa- 
tion, without giving the answer to it, 
published on the part of the constituted 
authority— to do this, would savour so 
very much of sending forth a man’s 
indictment, and suppressing the an- 
swer to it, that I shall fmggept, in 
substance, the following amendment : 
to call the attention of Proprietors to 
the answers giveu to the letters of ac- 
cusation, as well as to those letters of 
accusation themselves. Tl»e Court 
will bear in mind the two first letters— 
the letter dated in 1820, and the letter 
which 1 have just referred to, dated 
1821. It so liapnens that, considerably 
subsequent to these dates ; at a time 
when every circumstance connected 
with the Marquis of Hastings's admi- 
nistration was before the Court; at 
such a time, and under such circum- 
stances, the whole subject matter now 
in question was discussed and re- 
viewed ; and we come to several reso- 
lutions of thanks, professedly founded 
upon a consideration of the excellent 
conduct of the noble Marquis, and the 
advantages of his general administra- 
tion. Without purposing therefore' — 
which 1 shall not attempt to do— to 
show that there midi t not, have been 
faults in what he did, anil errors of 
judgment, first, this^ is clear— the Di- 
rectors themselves, "in the mouth of 
May 1822, I repeat, iu May 1822— 
for the time is important — at this date, 
which will he proved to he two years 
after the sixty-lac loan, now go much 
complained of, four sears after the 
Auruugahad loan, and six, years after 
the first granting of the license to Pal- 
mer and Co. — at tills date, upun the 
event of the Maruuis of Hastings pre- 
paring to leave India, yur Directors 
distinctly declare that, a 1 * a whole, 
his administration has been as to 
eutitic him to the host thanks they 
can convey, and that in bestowing 
those thanks, they acted upon the 
unanimous feeling of the Court. Now, 
1 will return to this point— for I say it 
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it uHftnt*«rftbl« : — with what consist- 
ency can tbe tame Directors, who, hi 
May 1812, made these professions, 
how can they, who so distinctly car- 
ried' their vote of approval op to the 
periodatf the noble Lord’s quitting his 
administration at that time — how can 
they now, three years afterwards, send 
forth an accusation against him — a 
new one j no, not new, but four, or 
aia years old ; an accusation, applying 
to a past act of his Government ; an 
act# 'subsequent to which they have 
themselves iuterposed, and thanked 
him for the whole ? 1 must just state, 

as briefly as possible, what were the 
very words of the hon. Chairman of 
that day; the precise words which he 
used* and statements, to induce us, 
the Proprietors, to consent to the ex- 
pression of admiration and applause, 
which 1 advert to. Anxious, particu- 
larly, the hon. Directors were, that 
the vote should be passed so as to 
arrive in India before the Marquis of 
Hastings left its shores ; in order that 
the whole country might see, and be 
made aware of the estimation in which 
they aud the Company held him. 'Hie 
Chairman of that day, according to 
the printed reports, expressed himself 
thus : 

Thn Chairman acquainted the Couit, that it 
had tMMm reevened lor the *pecial| purpose of 
laying before the Proprietors an unanimous 
JteayHUion of the Court of Direr tor# of thanks 
TO tne moat noble Marquis of Hastings. 

Tha said resolution was read, being as fol- 

Ww# , 

At a Oiurt of Directors, held on Wednesday, 

dwriMi May 1 Hi*. 

Resolved aoaninwu sly : —That this Couit, 
filub^y appreciating the signal merits and ser- 
vice* Of the most noble Marquis of Hastings, 
it night of tbs most noble Order of the Garter, 
(J»»4 Knight Grand Cwm of the most honourable 
Military Order of the Hath, and Govrrnor-Ge- 
hem) of India, are anxious to place on the recoids 
nf foe East India Company, their expression of 
daepTemretthat family circumstances have k*l 
to a declaration on the part of that distinguished 
nobleman of bis wish to be relieved liorn the 
duties of HU exalted station. 

And this Court, hoiog desirous that the sense 
Ihey entertain of the comlnct and services of 
the Marquis of Hasting# should be promulgated 
previously to bis departure for Kmwj e, have 
Anther — 

Resolved unanimously That the thunk# of 
Ibis Coart W given to the most noble the Mar- 
inis of Hastings, K. G. and G. C. B. for the un- 
remitting at-al and eminent ability, with which, 
during a period of nearly nine years, he bos 
•dminiidered tbs Government of British India, 
with auch high credit to hlmsr If, and advantage 
to the intermits of the East India Company. 

The Chairman then rose, and said the busi- 
ness which the Proprietor* now assembled to 
consider, was ouc that requited but very little 
introduction on bis parL The merit# of the 
lidble person, whom they had that day met to 
thank, were acknowledged on an hands to be of 
the most exalted and signal character ; and. 


therefore, ha wag pera nada d tbattj 
Proprietors would ooocur is tl 
timents which the Court of 1 
corded of these merits, ft I 
occasions to state to the Prt 
urinary vote, to which the Conn gf j 

tors for their adoption. Rot that canrse^aU 
not now be taken, as It m. V*** 


gratifying to the Proprietors thsmselvm. a! 
well as more complimentary to the n*Me ia 
dividoal in question, to leave it entirely to the 
Court to take such steps as might appear bat 
calculated to obtain the object they aUharf t. 
view. The object of the vote whlcn the (Court 
of Directors had come to. was not to praise adv 
particular act of this noble person’s admioiatrs- 
tion, bat te place cm the records of the Co«. 

S anr their opinion of his general condaet 
uring a period of nine years. Oo that account, 
they had not deemed it necessary to produce am 
papers, for lb# bistory of the noble Marquis was 
to he found in every document jrhiph had been 
transmitted from India for several years past 
The noble Marquis bad formerly reeeivedTin 
two instances, votes of thanks from that Court - 
and, on a third occasion, the strong testing# of 
regard which the Proprietors entertakwdlo. 
wards him, in consequence of his various ser- 
vices, were further expressed by a pecuniary 
grant the two first votes were for particular 
sen ices; the one for the Nepaelese War; (hr 
other for the war against the Mabratiss tad 
Pindarees ; both of which contests had here 
brought to a successful and glorious conclusion 
In both instances, the papers relative to those 
important transactions had been laid before 
the Proprietors. In the third instance, the 
Court had come to a munificent vote or mo- 
ney ; and, on that occasion, it was net consi- 
dered necessary to produce any document, be- 
cause the reward was granted for services 
already well known, and duly appreciated. The 
present resolution might then be considered fts 
a summary of hi# Lordship's administration. It 
might he viewed as a tribute of praise paid to 
tlie noble Marquis, previous to ais departure 
from that country, which he bud for nine year* 
governed so ably ; and he hoped that the Ge- 
neral Court would, on the motion of some hon. 
Proprietor, unanimously agree to a similar tri- 
bute of respect The result of his Lordship*# 
administration was to be seen in the gearrsl 
pacification of India , in the flourishing state of 
the Company’# finances: and in the total ab- 
sence of any thing which appeared likely to 
disturb the existing tranquillity. 


How U thu- resolution in favour of the 
same uob’eman whose conduct we arc 
to-day discussing ? After bestowing 
all this applause and commendation 
upon his conduct, are we to-day called 
upon to pronounce him guilty ? Should 
the majority of this Court, wolch I can 
scarcely conceive possible, be arainst 
the plain original question ; If ft should 
so turn out that that question is nega- 
tived, and the amendment proposed by 
the honourable Chairman should come 
to he propounded as a question, in (bat 
event, I shall take the liberty to move, 
that we enumerate among the de- 
spatches which this Court is cal led u p o n 
to approve, one despatch which l he 
Directors 4o not name, although they 
, have distinctly approved of it them* 
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ulvet; in substance, 1 shall move 
this addition (o the resolution ; 

• TUI the Court further expresses it ft 

S rotation of the despatches to the Bet? 
Government, dated on the 5th of 
e 1822, conveying the thauks of the 
Court of Directors to the Marquis of 
NsstJofS, for the zeal and ability with 
which, during nine years, he has admi- 
nistered the government of British 
India.’ 

My amendment in words will stand 
thus 

‘That the following words be added:— 
Aud that this Court further expresses 
it* approbation of the despatch to tiie 
Ben™ Government, dated the 5th June 
18.% conveying the unanimous thanks 
of the Court of Directors to the Marquis 
of Hastings, for the unremitting zeal 
and eminent ability with which, during 
a peiiod of nine years, he has admini- 
stered the government of British India, 
with such high credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to the interests of the East 
India Company; at the same time ex- 
pressing their deep regret that family 
circumstances had led to a declaration 
of his Loidship's wish to be relieved 
from the duties of his exalted station. 
And also conveying the unanimous 
thanks of the Court of Proprietors : 
enumerating the great merits of the 
noble Marquis ; referring to their former 
repeated cotes of thanks, and expressing 
the high satisfaction with which they 
witnessed their executive authority again 
coming forward, at the termination of a 
career so useful and brilliant, to express 
aud promulgate their sense of his Lord- 
ship's exalted merit, and their deep re- 
gret that domestic circumstances should 
withdraw him from the Government of 
tneir Asiatic territories. At the same 
tune desiring the Court of Directors to 
coniey to the Marquis of Hastings, 
Governor- General ana Commander-fii - 
k 7» the expression of their unfeigned 
admiration , gratitude and applause. And 
this Court feels itself bouud in justice to 
, *!» .'I 1 t llH resolution, to a letter from 

Uird Hastings, dated the 16th of Dec. 

written in answer to the despatch 
of U>e2<ctli of May 1820; to another let- 
his Lordship, dated 
1822. in answer to the 
Iff 1 f 28th Nov. 1821 : to the opinion 
of Edward Strettell. Esq., tJien Advocate- 
dated '9lh of 
W , l °* 6 » and to the opinion of Robert 
jankfe. Esq., then Advocate-Geueral 
Jf Bengal, dated the 26th of May 1821, 
nerd# CJovwiwr-Gc- 

tn Council ; aud to a dissent, or 
ESS 1 ! ^ ***« ^ of January 1824, 

X* Vt? 1 *? Pattiwo, W. F. Elpliia- 

g?"* J - D “le 1, and Charles Mill., 
protesting against, and dia- 


_™j5WC3B; TV?**** 

f Gencrat cheering, vkpt tkt War- 
able Gentleman tot facn.) 

Mr. Peter Moo a* addressed the 
Court ( but tba uoiaa which prevailed, 
prevented us from catching- very aeon- 
mely the particular words in which 
he expressed himself. He should be 
very concise, he said, in what he had 
to state, and should give his opinion 
without reserve ; although, certainly 
he had read very little of the volumi- 
nous mass of Papers which was before 
the Court. His mind had be en made 
up upon the first view of the original 
question; and, decidedly, , he should 
vote for the amendment, (a) Thera were 
some matters, perhaps, in the world, 
which lengthy detail only serve to mys- 
tify; and, as it seemed to him, this 
present question was one of them. 
The truth of the case was pretsy clear, 
and upon that fact, it was that be meant 
to proceed. A great body of evidence 
there was prepared certainly ; the 
Papers on the table amounting, in fact, 
nearly to a review of the conduct of the 
whole of the Company's establishment. 
And much pleased he was with one 
result of this review : it showed that 
there had been a great devotion to the 
Company’s cause among its servants; 
much display both of anxiety aud of 
talent ; a little touch of irritation and of 
inis -judgment here and there ; but not 
one particle, aud right glad he was to 
see it, not one point that looked like 
corruption, (o) Under such circum- 
stances, it was just that Gentlemen 
should be guarded iti their accusatiohs, 
particularly against such persons as 
were not present, and could not defend 
themselves. He begged to repeat, that 
he saw no symptom of corruption any 
where: not merely in the conduct of 
Lord Hastings, for that might be 

(n) This is a speedy inode of coming 
to a decision, no doubt. We have heard 
of love at first sight, but then it is on 
seeing all the beauties oF the counte- 
nance or form that may excite it. Here, 
however, is a judgment upon the first 
view of a question, the materials of 
which that question is entirely made up 
not having been read or examined by 
him who forms this immediate con- 
clusion If accurate decisions can be 
formed in this manner, these papers, 
debates, evidence, and juries, aie use- 
less, and should be at once abolished, 

(o) How could any man say this, who 
tad uotread, nav, Mteartvely ttafflutd, 

£e paper, wludi Mr. Moons caufewa 
be had scarcely looked into ? 
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understood almost of course ; but none 
in the conduct, high or low, of any 
individual among the Company's ser- 
vants. Now, when he entered the 
Court, he had found one honourable 
Gentleman defending his own conduct. 
On a former day, two or three other 
Gentlemen had enjoyed the same ad- 
vantage. This might be nerhaps 
rather irregular, but it was only right 
and just; for, In fact, ihcy were 
upon their defence. But the circum- 
stance which he complained of was, 
that the present proceedings put too 
many persons upon their defence ; 
and some who, uujuckily, were not 
present to answer for * themselves. 
The honourable Gentleman who had 
last spoken, (Mr. Randle Jackson,) had 
been very severe in his strictures upon 
the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe ; 
not entirely bearing in mind that that 
gentleman was not present, and could 
not reply. He repeated that this 
course was scarcely fair. ( p ) A Gentle- 

(p) How often is this to be repeated, 
aim within the walls of a building where 
it has becu so often shown to be the 
constant practice of the heads of the 
establishment to encourage this hearing of 
accusations without defence ? But, in the 
present case, it is both absurd and un- 
true, to say the parties have not been 
heard, and aic not present to speak in 
their defence. The debate is on certain 
papers, under real signatures, and de- 
scriptive of real tiausactions, recorded 
and defended by the writers In the most 
deliberate mauiicr. Theyaie, therefore, 
there in their writings, as much as a pe- 
titioner is before the House of Com- 
mons In his petition, or a plaintiff and 
defendant before a court of justice in his 
briefs. And in the same manner as 
members in the one case, and barristers 
in the other, the to argue on these pe- 
titions and briefs without the face of the 
petitioner and client being seen or their 
voices heard ; so also here, at e nearly all 
the India Directors, besides dependent 
lawyers, and independent Proprietors, 
reierend and irrevereiul. speaking in 
behalf of these absent individuals, who 
are better defended than any one not 
a sen ant of the India Company can 
hope to be. without fee or cost to theA- 
selves. Tne most unfair proceeding 
ever heard of, was that of Mr. Adam 
first banishing a man from India, thou 
stopping the tongues and pens of every 
man there disposed to defend the exile ; 
ami after that. when he hitnself could not, 
and his friends dared not, sav a syllable 
in defence, then sending forth a \olunic 
of calumnies against him to the world, 
which no mau was allowed to answer ! 
Yet this proceeding never once excited 


man (Mr. RubscII) bad aboktn **4 
cleared himself; anotherGetitJemtn, 
whose conduct was attacked, 
also cleared himself; but Sif clujCi 
Metcalfe, unfortunately, not la 
a condition to be able to do so. . 

Now, let the Court just remember 
the time when the despatch of the 2 |th 
May 1820, which formed die groom! 
of the present proceeding, had btea 
written. It had been written while 
the Company was just smarting under 
the effect of the attacks made upon 
their treasury for the loans Of Onde, 
and of the Carnatic ; and with two 
Commissions actually sitting, to deter- 
mine what claims should be paid, and 
what should not. The short truth was, 
that transactions like those of tbp 
Messrs. Palmers would not do. iThe 
treasury of Madras had already lent 
large sums of money in this way; and 
hut the other day, when the new bun- 
dle of Grenvilles had come into place, 
the first thing they had done was to go 
down to the House of Commons; and 
ask that :$ 00 , 000 f., or some such 
amount, should be made good to Mr. 
Prendcrg&st. (a) 

He imputed no misconduct to the 
Marquis of Hustings ; he thought such 
transactions as those which the , noble 
Lord had sanctioned, highly injurious; 
but he believed that he had been in- 
veigled into sanctioning them. Still 
the question now was, whether such 
bargains between British subjects and 
the native Princes should or should 
not be prohibited ? He thought that 
they ought to be prohibited ; (r) and, 

Mr. Moore’s indignation; nor was he 
then to be found at his post condemn 
so unfair a proceeding. 

( 7 ) The transactions of Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co. bore no resemblance what- 
ever to those from which the Madras 
Government suffered: nor to those 
which commissions h&d ’ been ap- 
pointed to inquire into) arid adjust. 
Many of these have been found to be 
false and fictitious. Not a single item 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co/s claims 
have been yet shown to be otherwise 
than fair, moderate, and strictly and 
bonn fide true. If Mr. Prendergast was 
paid, for himself aud others, the sum 
claimed by him, it Is to be presumed 
that the claim was shown to be well- 
founded ; if so, it ought to be paM j 
this, instead of being an argument 
against Messrs. Palmer arid Co , is a 
stroug one in their favour; and ought to 
encouiage them to proceed In the de- 
mands of retributive justice. 

(r) r rhis is a mere matter of l opk>io» : 
honest bargains ought to be as open to 
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not, the Company would 
.ffprert They would find geu- 
bcth c ‘^[{^. PAliner and Co. 
ile*«“ il pSe dowQ with long 
f-*fS,T55P«? Control. ‘'We 
‘"Jnntd -they would be saying, 
!fw*tbese contracts ; (») we under- 
J?lf them on the faith of a guarantee 
from' th™ Government : we have so 
fro ® (oo matter how many) m 

v?Ar°iain«nt-4o pray give us a lift.’ (0 
H la conclusion, the bon. Gentleman, 

Jlr declaring that, if such transac- 
as those of Messrs. Palmer and 
S were not prohibited, he should 
^mble for the dividend of the Pro- 
prieton, («) ^t do wn, by saying that 

Natives and English, as to different P*»- 
ole of any other nations * dishonest bar- 
SJns should be opposed everywhere. 

Bat the India Company seem to have no 
objection to any bargain from which 
they can themselves derive profit . wit- 
ness their monopolies ' of tea, opium, 
and salt, each fiill of iniquity, but they 
shut out others from a participation in 
their trains ; the bargains are good when 
made by themselves, and bad only when 
made by others. It the mere taking of 
money from Native Princes were a 
crime, then the greatest criminals exist- 
ing are the East India Company : to 
bay nothing of their taking everything 
else, power, thrones, sceptres, liberties, 
and rights, of which, when they once de- 
prive their Native allies, they have 
never the honour or the generosity to 
restore them. 

(#) Messrs. Palmer and Co. arc 
ruined, not by the contracts they made, 
but because the Bengal Government 
most dishonestly encourage the party 
with whom they were made not to 
fulfil their engagements ; and while they 
professed to guarantee the House by its 
protection, not only withdiew that pro- 
tection, but encourage those indebted 
to the Firm, not to pay their debts; 
aiding and abetting, iu short, acts of the 
grossest swindling. 

7) The ignorance betrayed by this 
remark is worth uotice. '1 he unfoitu- 
nate Members of the ruined House have 
neither seats, nor even friends, in Par- 
liament, as it would seem : their bank- 
ruptcy makes them too poor to buy the 
one, aud their honesty may operate to 
prevent them obtaiuiug the other, by 
any means but such as /ire uot the most 
successful. We hope the day will come, 
however, when some of the few honest 
men in Parliament will bring their in- 
juries before that assembly, aud demand 
that the public voiqe shall be pro- 
uounced on such flagrant and disgraceful 
oppressions as they exhibit. 

(w) Here, then, is a frank avowal of 
, Sup, Oriental Herald } VoU 5* 


he fully approved the letter of the Di- 
rectors of tne 24th of May 18?J. The 
three other letters were not of treat 
importance j but he trusted the Court 
would approve' that ; .and they might 
approve it without casting the smallest 
censure upon Lord Hastings. 

Loud cries of “ Adjourn, aa/eww, 
at the conclusion of the bon. Proprie- 
tor’s speech. . , . 

The Chairman having obtained 

Mr! Impey rose and said, that, jf 
thing were practicable, he should be 
anxious to come to a conclusion that 

11 Nlr. D. Kinnaird attempted to speak; 
but the cries of “ Adjourn ” compelled 
the hon. Gentleman to resume his 
seat. . lt 

Mr. Evans then moved an adjourn- 
ment in the regular form, which was 
immediately seconded from several 
quarters. 

The Chairman.— Order, order. 

The Rev. Mr. Simpkin.— Mr. Chair- 
man. — Sir, when I look to the future 
proceedings in which it may be the 
duty of this Court to become engaged, 
and consider how mischievous an ef- 
fect the prolonged debate — already of 
five days — upon this question, may 
have, as a precedent, upon our discus- 
sions hereafter, I hope that the Pro- 
prietor^ assembled will allow me to 
move an amendment upon the motion 
for adjournment — w hich will be, Sir , 


the motive of otfwsimr tl J c clt ^“ ° f 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. W ith Mr. Moore, 
the question Is not, “ are the claims 
justf ” but, if they are admitted, “who 
are to pay them ? 1 ' The moiwtrofls dis- 
honesty of making this a standard of 
light and wrong must tie apparent to 
all: and if once admitted, would jus- 
tify the non-payment of every debs 
however lawfully contracted. But Mr. 
Moore is as wrong in point of fact as 
he is in point of morals. 1 ■ U [ 
that the entire payment of all thc * cla ‘^J 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. would affect 
the dividend in the 
Thanks to the wisdom of Parliament, 
that dividend has been rendered quite 
independent of all such events i : and 
hence the indifference of India P ro Hjt 
tors to the inteiests of the country from 
whence they draw the wealth that pays 
their dividends. If these were but »uf- 
fered to rise and fall, as all {£ her 
cantile dividends do, according to 'the 
right or wrong management of webr 
affairs, wc should see Indian subjects 
more closely attended to aud i better un- 
derstood. But, even were it true, that 
the dividends would suffer by payment 
T 
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i( that this Court do now adjourn, sine 
die » (x) 

Strong opposition to this motion, 
with loud cries of “Question" and u Ad- 
joum,” In the midst of which several 
Proprietors rose, but did not obtain a 
hearing. 

The Rev. Mr. Simpkin begged to say 
that he had moved a regular amend- 
ment upon the motion to adjourn. — 
{Order , oider.) 

The Chairman. — There is a slight 
want of formality in the motion of the 
Rev. Proprietor. An amendment may 
be moved upou every other description 
of motion ; hut the forms of the Court 
'do not admit of moving an amend- 
ment upon the motion to adjourn. 
For myself, inconvenient as the pro- 
traction of this debate must necessarily 
be to the Directors of the Company, 
as well as to the hon. Proprietors, who 
have abundance of other matters of 
importance to attend to, still 1 think I 
•hall best consult the will of the 
Court, as far as 1 can at present col- 
lect it, by offering no objection to the 
proposition for adjournment. 1 am 
perfectly sensible that this is goiug on 
to a very inconvenient and unprece- 
dented length ; and, in effect, in some 
degree affecting the case of the noble 
Lord, the Marquis of Hastings him- 
self— to whom it certainly will afford 
no gratification to hear that it became 
a question of five days’ debate, whe- 
ther a particular vote concerning him 
should, or should not, be carried. 1 
would put it to the friends of the nohlc 
Marquis, how far this delay can serve 
his cause ; hut to the adjournment, if 
It he pressed, l shall offer no opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Samuel Dixon. — 1 agree en- 
tirely with the hon. C hairman, that 
this debate has already occupied too 
great a length of time; and certainly 
it would be desirable, on all accounts, 
that wc should bring it, as soon ns pos- 
sible, to a conclusion. But, if Gentle- 
men oppose ihe adjournment, and call 
for thequestiou, and that should be the 


of a lust debt, what honest man would, 
on that account alone, object to its 
payment ? 

[,rj Such a proposition was ill befitting 
a reverend mover, who must have for- 
gotten the commandment, “ Do unto 
others.” &c. : and “ Render unto Cwsar 
the tilings that are Crcsar’s.”— ' This is 
certainly uot a very amiable trait iu a 
messenger of peace aud justice, which 
this reverend emissary might otherwise 
be presumed to l»ve been, 


opinion of the majority, those who call 
for the question mnit be bound tb heir 
patiently all that may farther have to 
be stated u$on it. Now, are Gentle, 
men prepared, at this hour, fa take 
the chance of being able to peHbrm 
that duty ? 

The Chairman.— It has been moved 
and seconded, that this Court do now 
adjourn ; it is for the Coiirt to deride 
if it will adjourn, and to what day.— 

( Cries of No adjournment, and Questum.) 

The Chairman.— In that case, if the 
Court at large is not disposed to ad- 
journ, 1 have nothing else to do than 
to say we must divide. Those Gentle- 
men present who are not Proprietors 
will have the goodness to withdraw. 

M r.D.K i N n a i rd. — M r.C hairman , on 
the question of our adjournment, I beg 
leave to trouble the Court with a single 
word. As the individual who brought 
the subject forward which we are dis- 
cussing, and whose conduct may in 
some sort be held responsible for its 
result, 1 am of course extremely anxi- 
ous to omit no precaution which may 
tend to its success. It will be remem- 
bered by yourself, Sir, as well as by 
many Gentlemen near me, that, In the 
original address which I had the ho- 
nour to make to the Court, I prefaced 
my motion with but few observations. 
I took that course with a view to the 
opportunity, which 1 looked for, of 
explaining myself fully in my reply; 
and, if the proposal of adjournment is 
opposed, the time for my enteringinto 
that explanation is now arrived. Now, 
Sir, although there can be no hour of 
the day or night, at which I should not 
be ready, and am not ready, to enter 
at full length into the merits of this 
question, yet 1 must own it does not 
seem to me that the present moment 
would he quite the most convenient 
for my doing so. That which 1 have 
to submit to the Court will necessarily 
occupy a considerable time. 1 shall 
he sorry to intrude upon your atten- 
tion so long ; but I have a duty to per- 
form which will not admit of bring 
neglected. Now, under such circura- 
stauces, 1 do confess that 1 should feri 
more confidence, in coumiencing this 
task at a future day, than if I have to 
go through it before an audience al- 
ready jaded with ft long and arduous 
debate. Under these circumstance*! 
Sir, I shall support the motion for ad- 
journing. 

Mr.W r ee d i n g.*- M r. Chairman, con- 
sidering the great length of tint® *“2 
this debate has already occupied, I 
certainly feel myself bound to offost 
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any farther adjournment. It would be 
a /real tax upon the time of Gentle- 
men who have been here so many 
d«s to call upon them, unless in case 
„f absolute necessity, to come down 
ao-aiD to-morrow or on Thursday. The 
i>uii. Gentlemau (Mr. D. Kinnaird) 
sa )5 that he Is ready at any time to 
enter Into the question ; and mv wish 
„ that he should do so now ; if he will 
speak, he shall find me a patient and 
attentive hearer. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— M y object is 
ouh, if I could, to address the Court 
*heu not already fatigued with a length 
«f discussion. 

Mr. Weeding.— Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, that object will not be forwarded 
at all by our adjourning. How docs 
the bon. Gentleman know that, on the 
next day, he will get an earlier oppor- 
tunity of reply than he has at present, 
lie cannot secure beginning eurly, if 
we do adjourn. Twenty persons may 
come down and speak before him ; he 
will have no claim to precedence. My 
wish is that we should go on. 

The Chairman. — In that case, the 
Court wdl have to divide. All Gentle- 
men who are not Proprietors must 
withdraw. 

Mr. I'klshfield. — Sir, I, personally, 
do not rUc to oppose the motion for ad- 
journment •, and 1 think that there is 
not so much difference of opinion that 
we need go to a division. 

1 he Chairman.— I f the motion for 
adjournment is contested, I have no ’ 
duty to perform but to divide the 
( ourt upou it j at the same time, if 


any arrangement can be come to with- 
out that necessity, I shall he very 
happy. For myself* I have no power 
to act j hut if I might be permitted to 
express an opinion, I do certainly 
think, considering the long debate we 
have had to-day already, that the case 
of the noble Lord would be most 
fairly settled if we have an adjourn- 
ment. 

After a short conversation among 
some of the Proprietors, the motion 
for adjournment wo9 then agreed to. 

The Chairman. — It will be neces- 
sary to fix the day to which the ad- 
journment is to take place. The Di- 
rectors, and myself, upon that point, 
are entirely at the command of the 
Proprietors. We shall be here to-mor- 
row, and ready to go on, if it be de- 
sired ; but the effect of going on to- 
morrow would be to stop other regular 
business, and would probably put a 
vast number of persons to inconveni- 
ence. Thursday, as it seems to me, 
would be, if it can be agreed upon, the 
more convenient day. 

Thuisday was accordingly agreed 
upon. 

A Proprietor suggested that, in 
order to ensure getting through on 
that day, the Court should meet at 11 
o’clock instea J of 12. 

The Chairman said, that such an 
alteration, he feared, would lead to 
mistakes, as notice could hardly be 
given to all the Proprietors. The regu- 
lar hour would he best. 

The Court then adjourned to Thurs- 
day, the 3d of March. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. — SIXTH DAY. 


On Thursday, March 3d, the Cour 
P urs nant to adjournment. 

fhe ( hairman took his seat at 1! 
° c V l *> and, as ou former days, tin 
, ,on and amendment were by hi 
direction read by the Clerk. 

Mr. Dixon,— -It is not my intentioi 
, ootu py the attention of the Cour 
l,u <* 1 have already delivered m 1 

vutmicuts on this question; but 
‘T v ua y avowed to express mv 
hrJ U | ,t '' , *h— would that l could sav 
the present discussiou 
till* n .°! car ried further on either 
ini *, ,lhyu J some communication tak- 
oif*;? i the mover of the 

cotton and the mover of the 

Passed with a conviction, that ii 


the question be decided in either way, 
a considerable degree of uneasiness 
will be excited, (o) if some middle 
course could be taken, by which the 
Court could avoid beiug called upon 
to express an opinion with regard to 
either of the proposition's before it, it 
would be higuly satisfactory : for, Jet 
its decision be either one way or the 
other, it could not fail, at iio great dis- 
tance of time, to be productive of much 
evil to the Company. We ought cau- 


(a) Is this a reason for not continuing 
a debate ? In all cases where two par- 
ties are contending for wliateach deems 
a right, “ a considerable degree of un- 
easiness” mutt be the result lo the 
defeated party. 

T 2 
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tiouflly to avoid giving the Legislature 
any ground for animadverting upon 
our acts. There are many persons who 
would be highly gratified in having an 
opportunity to overhaul the conduct of 
the East India Company in the House 
of Commons. (b) (Hear, and Order.) 

A Proprietor. — The hon. Member 
has already spoken on the question, 
and I conceive that he is out of order 
in submitting any proposition to the 
Court now. 

Mr. Dixon. — l did not move any 
thing. I merely hinted at what I 
know to be the wish of many Proprie- 
tors. (Hear, hear ) 

General Tiiornton. — I rise to second 
the motion. (Cries of Order.) I mean 
to second the recommendation of the 
hon. Member. (Order.) 

The Chairman. — 1 must appeal to 
the Court, and be allowed to express a 
hope that regularity will be observed. 

I beg leave to remind the Court of 
what passed on Tuesday, and the 
strong desire which was then expressed 
that the debate should close on that 
day ; but if these desultory conversa- 
tions be persisted in, and allowed to 
take up the time of the Court, I am 
sure the debate will never be conclud- 
ed. If any Gentleman wishes to speak 
to the motion, I hope he will begin. 
Now that I am on my legs, I beg leave 
to repeat what 1 stated on a former 
day, — that the interests of the Com- 
pany were materially affected by the 
continuance of this debate. Not only 
is the ordinary business of the Com- 
pany interrupted, but that which is 
most important, viz. the Tea Sales, 
which take place in this room. The 
dealers have this morning expressed 
their auxious desire to me, through 
their Chairman, that they may not 
again be turned out of this room. They 
have been here this morning, and are 
now obliged to go into another room, 
which is not large enough lor their 
accommodation, (c) They have c\- 

(h) No doubt and when the time 
arrives for such aniniadu-isions, there 
will bo no want of subject matter on 
W'hich to exercise it, whatever pains Mr. 
Dixou may take to avert the threatening 
evil. 

(c) This la as illustrative an example 
as could well he given of the hon. Chair- 
man’s class of intellect. What! a dis- 
cussion on the important question, whe- 
ther a country nas been well or ill - 
governed— a debate ou the ruin of an 
establishment in winch millions were 
vested by their own servants, many of 
whom, besides the principals, will be 
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pressed a wish that if the debate be 
continued, it should he adjourned lor 
a week or ten days. Rqally, Gentle- 
men, these proceedings will affect our 
dividend, (d) (Hear.) I suggest that the 
debate shall finish to-day. 1 will wil- 
lingly sit here till midnight, if It be 
necessary ; but 1 will not, so far as lies 
in my power, admit of any adjourn- 
ment. 

Sir Harford Jones.— I am aware 
how unwilling the Court must be to 
listen to any speaker after the long 
discussion which has already taken 
place on this subject; and I assure 
you that nothing hut the peat import- 
ance of the question would have pre- 
vailed upon me to present myself 
to your notice : and I likewise assure 
you, that I will endeavour to com- 
press what I have to say into as few 
words as possible. No man in this 
Court entertains a higher opinion 
of the Marquis of Hastings’s honour, 
integrity, and ability, than myself ; 
and I wish I could bring- my mind to 
the conclusion that, with respect lo 
the transactions immediately under 
our consideration, his Lordship has 
acted with his usual political wisdom. 
It appears very necessary to me, in 
order to come to a just opinion, both 
with respect to the motion and amend- 
ment now before the Court, that we 
should never lose sight of what tbe 
Nizam really is. I have heard the 
Nizam called an independent Prince - 
if he be so, it is not lby the grace of 
God, but by the permission of the 
East India Company. It is also neces- 
sary that we should consider, with the 
same case, the political relations in 
which he stands towards us, and we 
towards him. Our political relation 
towards him, is the relation of tute- 
lage rather than that of alliance ; and 
this being the case, 1 think that his 

ruined in its fall— a discussion on such 
questions as these to take precedincc, 
and interfere with the accommodation 
of the buyers and sellers of tea? Mon- 
stious presumption ! No, no,— let the 
tea-dealers buy their lots in comfort, 
and let the Governor-General of India, 
and all the service be set aside to make 
i oom for these lordly grocers. 

(d) This is not even true in point of 
fact ; for no rise in the prices of tea in- 
creases, any more than a diminution de- 
creases, the rate of the dividend— tnw 
being fixed and unfluctuating. It vronW 
be well if it w’ere otherwise. But wp* 
posing even that it would, is that 8 
son wny justice should not be done to 
those who seek it ? 
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interest must, on all occasions, be ours, 
and that his embarrassments we must, 
wore or less, ever partake of. I will 
not make any allusion to the loan 
made to the Niaam by Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., further than to say, that it is 
vnmd facie evidence that his Govern- 
ment vi as in an embarrassed state. If 
this position be correet, as well as that 
«hich 1 before advanced, that we were 
affected by the Imbarras&ments of the 
Nizam, — I say, then, that it was the 
duty of our Iudian Government to take 
care that he was not further embar- 
rassed by so disastrous a loan. The 
public transactions of the period 
proved that our Treasury was in a 
nourishing state. With these means, 
and with the powers which the Act of 
Parliament gave to the Governor- 
General to assist our ally, why, I ask, 
he permitted to borrow money on 
fiucli ruinous terms ? ( c ) I told you, Sir, 
that 1 would compress what I had to 
<.ay into a small compass. I do not 
know, if I talk till midnight, that I 
could say any thing more to the pur- 
pose, and therefore I shall conclude by 
stating, that, with the view I take of 
the question, I shall give my vote for 
the amendment, (//car.) 

hir Alexander Johnstone. — The 
character of the noble Lord to whom 
the preseut question relates, the high 
and the responsible situation he held 
in India, and the nature of the Papers 
which have been laid before us, are 
orcuiustauces which render the pre- 
sent a question of considerable import- 
ance, It is of importance to the effi- 
cient administration of your affairs in 
India, that a Governor-General, who 
has repeatedly received the thanks of 
his country, should feel confident that 
whatever difference of opiniou may 
hau* occurred between him and his 
Council in India, hid character for 
integrity, at least, wj^l be protected in 
this country. It is of equal importance 

(*•; It is extremely easy to compress a 
neat deal into a short space, when a 
'[icaker is prepared to beg the whole 
•inestion in dispute. To assume that 
the loan was a luiuous one, or that the 
transactions of Messrs. Palmer aud Co. 
increased the embarrassments of the 
^nam, is to assume what the opposite 
[•arty deny. The terms of the loan were 
i"*t merely moderate, but even low for 
oylerabad ; and the Nizam had his em- 
barrassments lessened instead of in- 
creased by the aid in question. Sir Har- 
mrd Jones has not ventured to give even 
solitary reason for assuming the 
contrary. 


to the commercial interests j>f India, 
and through them to the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, that a Governor-General, who 
has boldly protected a great commer- 
,cial house established under the sanc- 
tion of Government in the very centre 
of India, for the express purpose of 
promoting the liberal views of a com - 
mercial treaty, the general interests of 
trade, and the introduction of British 
manufactures amongst the natives of 
the country, should feel confident 
whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the policy of the measure, 
that his motives, at least, will be pro- 
tected from secret and unfounded 
calumnies in this country. It is for 
these reasons that, although I have 
not had the honour of attending this 
Court on any former occasion, I have 
felt it my duty to attend it on the 
present; and — after having read every 
Paper which has been printed, and 
listened to every argument that has 
been urged on the occasion — to submit 
to you shortly the grounds upon which 
1 feel myself bound, by every principle 
of justice and honour, to support the 
motiou which has been brought for- 
ward by the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Kin- 
naird.) (Hear, hear.) 

The arguments which have been 
urged by the hon. Director within the 
bar, (Mr. Pattison,) by the hon. Pro- 
prietor on my right, (Mr. R. Jackson,) 
and hy the hon. Member for Medhurst, 
(Mr. J. Smith,) are, in my opinion, 
conclusive against the adoption of the 
amendment ; on that point, therefore, 
it is unnecessary for me to trouble the 
Court. The only question at present 
is, do the Hyderabad Papers contain 
any fact, with respect to the Marquis 
of Hastings’s conduct in the Hyderabad 
transactions, which authorizes U9 to 
alter the high opinion which we have 
hitherto expressed, of the honour and 
integrity of the Marquis of Hastings. 
(Hear.) 

In order to form a fair and impartial 
judgment from these Papers, of the 
whole conduct of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings in the Hyderabad transactions, it 
U necessary to consider them, — 1st, 
With reference to the political object# 
which he bad in view; 2dly, With re- 
ference to the line of conduct which he 
observed in collecting the information 
upon which he acted; and 3dly, With 
reference to that line of conduct wbicH 
he observed in selecting the means by 
which his measures were to be carried 
into effect. 

With respect to the first point, it is 
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established by the Hyderabad Papers, 
that the political objects which Lord 
Hastings had in view in the Hydera- 
bad transactions, were to enable, by 
means of a loan, the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment to render efficient, as allies to 
the British arms, a considerable body 
of his troops, which, for want of regu- 
lar pay, were in a state of mutiny and 
insubordination; and also to enable, 
by means of a loan, the Nizam’s Mini- 
ster, a friend to the British Govern- 
ment, to introduce such a reform into 
bis cpuutry, as would increase its 
prosperity and make it a permanently 
useful ally to the British interest in 
India. That these were wise aud 
great political objects is proved by the 
report made at the time to Lord 
Hasting*, by the then political Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, a gentleman who 
had been appointed to the situation, 
not by Lord Hastings, but by his 
predecessor, Lord Minto, — a gentle- 
man who had been for tweuty years 
iutimately acquainted with the affairs 
of Hyderabad ; who had been for 
fifteen out of those twenty years actu- 
ally political llesideut of that Court; 
whose talents and local information 
were universally acknowledged in 
India; and whose talents and local 
information must be acknowledged 
in this country, by every person who 
heard the able, manly, and luminous 
speech which he made in this Court 
some days ago. {Hear, hear.) 

With respect to the second point, in 
collecting the necessary information 
to act, it was Lord Hastings’s duly, as 
n statesman and as a faithful servant 
of the Last India Company, to consult 
the Advocntc-Geueral of Bengal, as to 
the legality, and the political Resident 
of Hyderabad, as to the policy, of the 
measures which he was about to adopt ; 
and after causing the measures to be 
fmally discussed in Council, to carry 
into effect such of them as had been 
determined upon, either by the whole 
Council or ny the majority of the 
Council; the opinion of each Member 
of Council beiug faithfully recorded 
at the time, for the iuformatiou of 
the Court of Directors. It is esta- 
blished by the Hyderabad Papers, that 
Lord Hastings did, in ns far as relates 
to the legality of these measures, act 
in strict conformity with the advice of 
the Advocate-General of Bengal; that 
in as far as relates to the polic y of the 
measures, Lord Hastings did act, iu 
strict conformity with the advice of the 
political Resident of llv dcrabnd ; ami 
that Lord Hastings, after having caused 
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the measures to be fully diicuu*) *_ 
Council, carried into effect the tt riSS 
one of them , — the license to the Heat* 
of Paltner and Co., with the uataiM|B| 
concurrence of every Member of^u 
Council, and the others with the con- 
currence of the majority of the Coun- 
cil, the opinions of each Member of 
Council, both for and against the lat- 
ter measures, boin£ faithfully recorded 
for the information of the ‘Court of 
Director*. (Hear, hear.) And it U 
therefore established by these Papers, 
that the line of conduct which Lord 
Hastings observed in collecting the 
information upon which he acted, was 
precisely that which it was his duty to 
observe, as a statesman and as a faith- 
ful servant of the East India Company. 

3dly. With respect to that line of 
conduct which Lord Hastings observed 
in selecting the means by which hi? 
measures were to be c arried Into effect, 
it was, again, Lord Hastings’s duty, as 
a statesman and as a faithful servant 
of the East India Company, to take 
care that the means which he selected 
were such as were the most palatable 
to the Nizam’s Government, through 
whose agency the measures were 
to be carried into effect ; that they 
were such as had been advised by 
the political Resident at Hyderabad, 
upon whose co-operation the success 
o t the measures depended ; that they 
were such as were iu strict conformity 
with the spirit and objects of the ex- 
isting treaty of commerce between the 
Nizam’s Government and the British 
Government ; atul, finally, that they 
were such as were, considering all the 
circumstances of the case, the most 
economical that could be adopted. It 
is established by the Hyderabad Papers, 
that the Nizam, paitly from the ser- 
vices which he had received from Mr. 
Palmer himself before he was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Palmer and Co., 
and partly from the benefits he had 
derived from the House, reposed great 
con fide uce in the House; aud himself 
proposed that the loan should be ne- 
gotiated for him through the House. 

It is also established bytheHydcra* 
bad Papers, that the political Resident 
at Hyderabad had officially pointed out 
to Lord Hastings the House of Palmer 
and Co., as the only House which, 
from the confidence it had obtained 
amongst the Sehroffs, and other Na- 
tive monied men of the country, 
could raise the loan for the Nizam * 
Government. It is further proved by 
the Papers, that the House of Palmer 
and Co. had been established at 
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^rabad under the sanction of the Bn- 
ShGoverflioent, for the express ead 
Tiowed purpose of carrying into effect 
JL-iews of the treaty of commerce 
*2ch had been concluded between 
the Nizam's Government and the Bri- 
tish Government ; that it had expendecl 
a considerable capital in opening an 
inland navigation, of nearly 400 miles, 
for the conveyance by water instead of 
by land, of the cotton of Berar, and 
the teak-wood which grows near the 
Godavcry ; that it had made an ex- 
pensive establishment near the mouth 
Jf the Godavery at Coringa; that it 
bad actually built at that port a ship 
of the teak-wood, which it had brought 
thither by the inland navigation that 
has been mentioned ; and that it had 
been the means of introducing into tbc 
Nizam’s country two hundred thousand 
pounds worth of British manufactures, 
the use of which had become so general 
amount the upper classes of society 
in that country, that the political Resi- 
dent reports his haviug &ceu many 
Chiefs, at the Court of the Nizam, 
dressed iu English shawls, nmsliirs, 
and other descriptions of English ma- 
nufacture. (Hear, hear , hear.) 

It further appears, from the report 
of the political Resident made at the 
time to Lord Hastings, and continued 
by a hat he stated to you in this Court 
a few days ago, that the terms upon 
which the loans to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment were negotiated by Palmer aud 
Co. were fair and moderate, which is 
corroborated by the statement also 
made the other day iu this Court by 
Sir Charles Forbes, one of the most 
distinguished aud best-informed mer- 
chants who ever was iu ludia, aud 
who has proved to you, by the most 
unanswerable evidence, that those 
terms were uot only moderate, but 
were such as a cautious House would 
have been unwilliug to take ; in sup- 
port of which h% has proved to you, 
that his own House at Bombay, under 
>ery similar circumstances, received 
from the Bombay Government ten or 
twelve per cent, more interest than 
Palmer and Co. had received from the 
Nii&in, for money which they (the 
House of Forbes and Co.) had lent the 
Bombay Govtrumeut, — nut upon the 
precarious security upon which Palmer 
and Co. had lent their money to the 
Nizam's Government, but upon the 
direct and avowed security of the Bom- 
bay Government itself ; aud that even 
this loan had been reckoned so little 
desirable by the House of Forbes and 
v'o., that, although it had the option 


of lending the Bombay Government 
100,000 rupees upon those terms, it 
only lent it 18,000. It is, therefore, 
established by these Papers, that Lord 
Hastings, in selecting the House of 
Palmer and Co. as the means by which 
his measures were to be carried Into 
effect at Hyderabad, was justified by 
every principle of policy and duty 
which he was bound to observe as a 
statesman, aud as a faithful servant of 
the East India Company. (If ear.) 

The principal objection that has 
been urged, in the course of this de- 
bate, against Lord Hastings's conduct 
iu the Hyderabad transactions, arises 
out of the construction which has been 
given to a private letter which was 
written by Lord Hastings to Sir Wrn. 
Rumbold, in .January 1815 ; from 
which it has been inferred that Lord 
Hastings was biassed, throughout the 
Hyderabad transactions, by a desire to 
serve Sir Win. Rinubold In the con- 
struction uf this letter, wc should con- 
sider the persons by whom, and to 
whom, it was written, and the time at 
which, and the object for which, it was 
written. (Hear.) 

The person by whom it was written, 
was the trustee of Lady Rumbold’ s 
fortune ; the person to whom it was 
written, was Lady Ruin bold's hus- 
band ; the time at which it was writ- 
ten, was when Lord Hastings was in 
camp, in the hurry of a campaign ; 
the object for which it was written, 
was to explain to Sir Win. Rumbold, 
in answer to a letter Sir Wm. Rumbold 
wrote Lord Ilastiugs, asking his opi- 
nion upon the subject, the probable 
advantages which he (Sir Win.) might 
fairly calculate upon in becoming a 
partuer in the House of Palmer and 
Co. Lord Hastiugs, in his reply, in 
substance tells Sir Win. Rumbold, that 
the counteuauce of the British Govern- 
ment had been given to Palmer and 
Co., at the request of the political Re- 
sident at Hyderabad, inconsequence of 
the services which they had performed 
for the Nizam’s Government ; that the 
same countenance is not likely to be 
given to any other House — no other 
House haviug the same claim for ob- 
taining it; that he (Sir William) may, 
therefore, in going into Palmer and 
Co.'s House, fair!) calculate upon two 
advantages : the one, that the counte- 
nance given by the British Govern- 
ment to that House, will obtain for it 
the confidence of the people of the 
Nizam’s country; and the other, that 
it is very improbable, for the reason 
above stated, the Home of Palmer and 
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Co, will have ad y competitor at Hy- 
derabad. 

The fihpvet I think, is the fair and 
gentlemanlike construction which a 
private Jeftcr, written under such cir- 
cyjnatjaqceshy a man of Lord Hastings’s 
high, a ad gentlemanlike feelings, is 
emifJcd to receive. (Hear.) If, how- 
ever, any doubt should occur from 
this letter^ as to the conduct which 
Lord Hastings would adopt in any 
cage ja which Sir VVm. Rurobold’s in- 
terest might be concerned, that doubt 
must be removed by a reference to the 
proceedings iu Council of the 17th 
dime, 1820, by which it appears that 
Lord Hastings, although strongly im- 
pressed with the policy of the measures 
which he proposed, offered to retire 
frpm. Council, and waive his right of 
voting upon the subject, least he might 
be supposed to be influenced in his 
opinion by the regard which he enter- 
tained for Sir Wm.RumboId ; and that 
the Members of Council who differed 
from him as to the policy of the mea- 
sure under discussiou, and who, from 
their situatiou as Members of Council, 
werp the best possible judges of his 
- conduct, recorded iu the minutes of 
Council the high sense they enter- 
tained of his character, and the impos- 
sibility of their believing that his opi- 
nion could he biassed on the occasion, 
sfrW re f t ard b V,l |j| Ch * lc entertained for 

Haviug now fully discussed the Hy- 
derabad Papers, both as they refer to 
the political measures which Lord Hast- 
ings adopted in the Nizam’s country, 
and as to the means by which he car- 
ried those measures into effect,— 1 feel 
myself hound to conclude that those 
Papers do not contain any fact which 
authorizes us to alter the high opinion 
which we have hitherto expressed, of 
the honour nud integrity of the Mar- 
quis of Hastiugs ; ami I, therefore, feel 
myself hound, upon every pmicijUe of 
justice and honour, to gjv*e my vote in 
favour of the resolution wliich has 
been brought forward bv the lion. Pro- 
prietor (Mr. Kinnaird). {Hem, hear 
hear.) 9 

Mr. Carruthf.rs. — I understood the 
lion. Gentleman, when he spoke of an 
unfair ahd ungentle manlike construc- 
tion hav ing been put on the Marquis of 
Hastings’s letter, to look to this part of 
the Court. 1 do not know whether he 
intended to allude to me. 

Sir Alr\. Johnstone.— I did not 
intend to allude to the hon. Proprietor 
iu particular. 

Mr, Da kb v.— ] never, in the count 



hear.) If you iwill let mebeh *2?! 
will thank you; but*™£& 

be heard 

iihe debate commenced by an 
on the Chairman, whom, I think, ». 
are all bound to support. (No-. J 
must he allowed to go on* 1 sav tL 
attack on the Chairman was most in 
decent. There is no person amount 
those who pretend to have respect!* 
his Lordship, that has a greaternegard 
for him than myself; and, probably, I 
have hail the honour to know him as 
long as any one. 1 have often heanl 
that indiscreet friends are worse than 
open enemies; and I ask the Court 
whether the truth of this observation 
has not been established by the conduct 
of some of those Gentlemen who have 
undertaken his defence? (Hear.) But 
his Lordship needed no defence— he 
was charged with nothingMie was not 
criminated in any degree ; for I declare 
njost solemnly, that if it had been ne- 
cessary to criminate him, such is the 
respect that I hear his Lordship, that ' 
i would have left the Court. No such 
object, however, has been contem- 
plated ; and I believe, as much as that 
l am speaking, that the last man in 
this House who would do any injury to 
the Marquis of Hastings, is our worthy 
Chairman. 1 cannot conceive why this 
debate has been carried on to defend a 
man who is not attacked. Is this the 
way to add to the noble Marquis’s 
character ; or does he want such a 
defence ? Can it be supposed that 
his Lordship will thank any man for 
attempting to defend him by vilifying’ 
other people? One Gentleman has 
been charged with offering a factious 
opposition to his Lordship ; from the 
odium of that charge, however, be had 
been partly relieved by the candid ad- 
mission of the hon. Proprietor who 
spoke last. Is a man, because he 
differs in opinion with another, to be 
called a factious opponent? I ask, 
whether it is fair to treat such a man 
as Sir C. Metcalfe in the manner in 
which he has been treated inthe course 
of this debate ? I am sure that Gen- 
tlemen who have spoken of him in 
such harsh terms, will be sorry for it 
hereafter. There is another thing I 
am a very old fellow, and, perhaps I 
may be allowed to express a hope that 
those who make speeches wul not 
make them so long. When ond con- 
siders, that though this* debate hat 
continued for many days, and very few 
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Members have spoken, and that most 
of the speeches have been made to de- 
fied a "bo *■ not charted with 
any thing, it is really a shocking 
wasleoftime. The Chairman, it should 
heietuenabered, has something else to 
( )d besides sitting* here and bearing us 
tjlk. With many speakers the object 
seemed to be, not so much the excel- 
lence as the length of their harangues 
_ non quam bene sed quam diu. 1 f the 
amendment went to accuse the Marquis 
of Hastiugs, ( would have voted against 
it; but believing, most firmly, that it 
does no such thing, 1 will give* ray vote 
for it. No man iu this room respects 
the Marquis of Hastings more than I 
do. If hi3 Lordship were here — if I 
have any knowledge of his character, 

I am sure no man would hold the ori- 
ginal motion in greater disrespect than 
himself. He would not thank his own 
zealous and prejudiced friends for what 
they have done. His Lordship himself 
would be the first to reprove those 
persons who wished to make him out 
a person that never committed even 
the most trifling error. His Lordship 
would say : “ I never did any thing 
wrong intentionally ; and if I had had 
more time to consider, I might have 
done this and that." But this would 
not satisfy his indiscreet friends. I 
remember one of my copies, when a 
child, was this : 

4 Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
l li inks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e’er 
shall be/ 

On my honour 1 believe that, if his 
Lordship had it in his power, he would 
put an extinguisher on his would-be 
friends' proceedings— he w r ould with- 
draw the motion ; the amendment 
would then go to the wall, aud we should 
all meet in good humour again. (Hear.) 

Mr. Impk\. — I f it were possible that 
both the amendment and the original 
question could be withdrawn, and the 
ourt adjourn sine die, 1 think it would 
be the best thing that could happen. 

; AM/r, hear, hear ) If 1 had any hopes 
c P ri 'i ailing with those who have sub- 
mitted the propositions to the Court, 

° * l, hdraw them, 1 would not spare 
m -' exertions to bring about that re- 
' ult ' ^'nes of No.) Jf 1 could sec 
inclination on the opposite side of 
•e (ourt to withdinw the motion, I 
"uul.l s,t down. [The Imu. Gentleman 
paused for a moment, but no ditposi- 
t '° n '* as evinced to adopt his sugges- 
. * a 5 rc ® with the last speaker, 

« itig a great evil when speeches 
lengthened beyond wbat the ne- 


cessity of the case requires, on this or 
any other subject; but I am much 
afraid that, on the present occasion, I 
cannot comply with the wishes of the 
hou. Proprietor, in putting what 1 have 
to say into a nutshell. When 1 look 
at this great book, which I have read 
through, and consider how many per-' 
sons have addressed the Court, and at 
what length they have done so, I feel 
it impossible to be very short myself. 

I think I am entitled to the same in- 
dulgence as they have received, in 
rising to speak on this important ques- 
tion— not less important to the Marquis 
of Hastings than to the East Iddia 
Company and the good government of 
India — that 1 may not be misunder- 
stood in any thing which I shall say, £ 
beg leave, most disiinctly, to declare, 
that 1 concur fully in what seems to be 
the universal opinion, that there is 
nothing in these Papers which can 
attach corrupt motives to the Marquis of 
Hastings. [Hear, hear.) I go further — I 
really, and in my conscience believe,that 
in the whole course of the Hyderabad 
transactions, the idea of private ad- 
vantage never entered his Lordship’s 
mind ; and 1 hope it will afford con- 
solation to his Lordship, amidst the 
great trouble and vexation which he 
has been subjected to in this business, 
to know, that not only his personal 
fiietids, but those who had no know- 
ledge of him except as a public man, 
concur in that opinion. All arc agreed 
upon tli is point, that whatever blame 
lias been, or tnay he, attached to his 
Lordship’s conduct with respect to 
these transactions, ho must he acquitted 
of any mean or base motives. (Hear.) 
Having gone so far, I am sorry that £ 
cannot go any further. 

The question originally submitted 
to the (.'ourt has been, by the two or 
three last speakers on the other side of 
the Court, quite misrepresented. It 
has been said, that it is merely a ques- 
tion regarding the personal honour and 
integrity of the Maiquis of Hastings. 

If that had been the whole of the ques- 
tion, I would have \ot< d for it. But 
the question 1 conceive to Lie this : “ Is 
there anything iu these Papers that in 
the slightest degree affects the personal 
character of the Marquis of Hastings?” 

“ Bernoulli character ” is an extensive 
phrase. Personal i harm ter is the part 
whith a man pfa^s in life — it compre- 
hends all his acts, public and private. 

If it be meant, that the share which 
the Marquis of Hastings has taken in. 
these transactions, is not blame^ble ; 
or, if it he meant to say, that it has not 
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deserved the censures which have been 
unanimously passed upon it by two 
Courts of Directors and two Boards of 
Control! and a very large majority of 
a third Court of Directors, with the 
unauimous assent of a third Board of 
Control, — then I cannot assent to that 
proposition. I will not vote for the 
original motion, and must vote for the 
amendment, which, however, be it 
recollected, declares that no corrupt 
motives can be attributed to the noble 
Lord. (Hear.) 

I wish, on the first day of this de- 
bate, 1 had possessed influence enough 
with the Court to have encouraged me 
in persisting more pertinaciously in 
attempting to stop this discussion, by 
inducing the Court to come to a vote, 
acquitting his Lordship of corrupt mo- 
tives, and, at the same time, approving 
of the despatches of the Court ol Direc- 
tors. 1 lament this discussion. 1 think 
that the Marquis of Hastings has been 
placed in the most cruel situation that 
any great man was ever placed in. Is 
it his enemies that have done this ? 
Where are his enemies ? That the 
Court of Directors never could have 
wished that the subject should be 
brought forward is most clear, because, 
with a full know ledgeof all these trans- 
actions before them, when they heard 
that the Marquis of Hastings was about 
to resign the Indian Government, they 
inssed a resolution, eulog.ziug lam 
lighly, and expressing their regret that 
lie intended to quit the service. {Hear.) 
What docs this prove ? Why, that the 
Court of Directors felt that las Lord- 
ship bad (K'rfornied great services to 
his country, and, on that account, 
though they were fully acquainted with 
these transactions, they thought that 
they were bound to forget them. ( Hear.) 
What the noble Marquis lias to com- 
plain of is, that his friends, with a full 
Knowledge of this blot, ami well aware 
of the opposition which a proposition for 
further remuneration would experience, 
did, nevertheless, bring such a pioposi- 
tiou forward. It was rojet ted ; and, no 
doubt, his Lordship’s fncuds felt con- 
siderably annoyed at that. What hap- 

I icned next ? His Lordship was lalsely 
ibelled in the public papers. The 
newspapers are in the habit of libelling 
men of all descriptions every day. (J ) 

(/) That the Lmit.i .s should be hos- 
tile to nows pa pc is and public nicnind- 
verMons on public conduct, whether in 
this heinisphctc oi another, can excite 
little won tier in those, who mnciubtr 
with what events that name is asso- 
ciated. 


The friends of his Lordship, however 
imprudently enough, call upou 
Court of Directors to come «>rwtit| 
and contradict the anonymous UheL 
They refuse to do so. They come to » 
resolution, that it is not fit to interfere 
in the subject. The friends of th« 
noble Marquis then come into thin 
Court, and put a question to the Chair- 
man. How could he, sitting here « t 
Chairman, with propriety, give any in- 
formation as to what the Court of l)i- 
rectors had done? Many Gemletneu 
will remember the scene which ensued 
upon that occasion. Such a scene of 
violence — I had almost said of out- 
rage — I never before witnessed in this 
Court. What was the consequence ? 
These Papers now before us were called 
for, which otherwise would never have 
seen the li^ht. I s iy, therefore, that 
it is to his friends that his Lordship is 
indebted for this cruel debate. At this 
moment, bis friends ou the other side 
of the Court are nut content with clear- 
ing his < haracter, unless they can 
blacken the characters of his adversa- 
ries . 

I observe that my lion, friend (Mr. 
Pattison) shakes his head. Did not one 
of the first speakers in support of the 
motion tell ns that lie would impeach 
Mr. Adam? (Hear.) Has not the hou. 
Gent, near me (Mr. Stuart) been char- 
ged with factious opposition? Has 
not Sir C. Metcalfe’s conduct been 
commented on in the severest man- 
ner? I do not mean to say that this ha* 
been done by the hon. Director whom 
1 am happy to be able to call my friend. 

I did not expert strong language to 
proceed frotu him; but it has been done 
oy the lion. Gentlemen opposite. If a 
man strike u blow at bis opponent, 
should he not expect to have it return- 
ed? (g) and if the friends of the Mar- 
quL of Hastings will drag him into the 
middle of a set of ulde combatants, 
can they expect that he will go away 
unhurt? There are many Gentlemen in 
this Court who have distinctly avowed 
thcniMclves the friends of the Marquis 
of Hustings — many others have been 
obliged to him in the course of public 
life. It is very natural for them to 
come forward in support of his Lord- 
ship’s character. 1 do not find fault 
vvitii them for doing so. Let them sup- 
port his Lordship’s c haracter with all 
the zeal they can, with this provision 
only, that in doing justice to liiin they 

[f(' Not if lie were the Christian which 
the speaker pretends to be. His creed 
would teach him a very different lesson 
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Jo do injustice to others. (Hear.) As 
far as regards myself, I have no feeling 
of friendship or hostility towards the 
noble Marquis. I joined in the vote of 
the Court, which bestowed a munifi- 
cent reward on the Marquis of Hastings 
for his public services. If I am com- 
pelled to Maine him for the share which 
be has had in the Hyderabad transac- 
tions, 1 trust that no word will fall 
from me which can be fairly objected 
to l>\ him or by bis friends. 

I "have read these Hyderabad Papers 
nith great pain. It must be considered 
a stain upon the honour of the British 
name, that a Prince, our ally, a man, 
not only under our protection, but, as 
has been well observed, under our 
tutelage, has been stripped of a perpe- 
tual revenue of 7 lacs of rupees hy the 
art— I will not say of bis own Minister, 
for rhundoo Loll is not his own Mini- 
mh — but of a man set up to act for him 
hy the British Government, and by the 
operations of a British house of com- 
merce 'h, These acts have, in the 
face, if not of the law, at least of the 
polity of the country, been permitted 
and sanctioned by the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and for that conduct he has receiv- 
ed the unanimous censure of the home 
(on eminent. 

I will now endeavour to show how 
tins conduct affects, not the honour and 
integrity, hut the personal < haracter of 
the noble Marquis. The lirst question 
"huh arises is — has or has not the 
Marquis of Hastings been influenced 


Ji) Mr. Impey’s sensibilities are 
keenly touched by the notion of seven 
lacs being taken fimn a Native IVincc, 
bv a commncial house, though the 
.isMimption is not founded in fact • hut 
lie liav no .such compunction at .seven 
kingdoms, with all their wealth, both 
no\y and for ever, being taken fiom 
Natiu 1 Piinccs hy the greater t’ominei- 
<ul House in Leadenhall Stieet, of 
vylmli be is one ot the paid servants. 
From whence do the revenues of all 
India come, but fiom prnpeity that 
once belonged to Native Princes'? and 
how lus it passed out of their possession 
into that of the Hast India Company, 
but by hand or foice? Veiily, this is 
stuinmg at a glut and swallowing a 
* anu*l. The people of Cuttack, of whom 
Mi Impey must know something, could 
Ml how much w.is taken fiom them by 
one of Mr. Impcy’.s own name; and 
"c may, perhaps "ourselves one day lay 
opM\ -ome of the oppressions and ini- 
H iuns, which led to the rebellion of 
the neople on that account, in that 
nacHy-tieatcd distiict of our “ mild and 
amiable” Government, 


to favour the House of Palmer and Co. 
by reason of Sir Wm. Rumbold being 
one of the firm > It is not to be ex- 

f iected that many Proprietors have had 
eisure to wade through this immense 
mass of Papers. I think it the duty 
of every mau who purposes to address 
the Court to have done so ; but it can- 
not be expected that many Proprietors 
who have different important avoca- 
tions to attend to, should read through 
this large volume. The book coutaius 
documents referring to various sub- 
jects ; but I will endeavour, as far as 
possible, to steer clear of every thing 
which does not hear upon the question 
before us. I will likewise refraiu from 
attacking the, characters of other men. 
It is necessary to state their acts ; and 
if their character may he affected hy 
their acts, I cannot help it. I will en- 
deavour to bring before the Court what 
appear to he facts. Before, however, 
l enter on tins task, 1 must say a few 
words with regard to the general policy 
of the Biitish Government in India. It 
is veiy important that the attention of 
the Court should be directed to this 
point. When this nation had acquired 
considerable territories iu India, the 
Legislature passed u wise and virtuous 
Act of Parliament to protect, as far as 
lay in its power, the natives of India, 
both princes and subjects, irom oppres- 
sion. The kind of oppression which it 
was the object of the Legislature chiefly 
to guard against, was that which re- 
sulted from pecuniary transactions 
with the Nizam. ( 4 ) Before the passing 

(i) The vvisdbm and virtue of Parlia- 
ment is of not much higher a stauduid 
than that of the India House . otherwise 
they would not have considered it an evil 
to admit ot the relationship between 
debtor and creditor. Jf it he a political 
evil for Bi itish subjects to lend money to 
Native Piinces at any rate, because of 
the influence they might thus obtain 
ovei their debtors, it must he a greater 
political evil for the British rulers in 
India to do the same thing. But is this 
prohibited ? No ! It is one of the 
very accusations against the Marquis of 
Ha-tings, that he did not lend the mo- 
ney wanted by the Nizam out of the 
Company’s ticasmy . though this has 
been often the fir.-t step liv vyhii h we 
have imeigh tl independent Princes into 
our ‘•mu c,-, and aftcivvaid* made them 
our prey. I his is a fail .specimen of 
the wisdom and virtue of Pailiatucnt, 
'and the excellence ot, the laws which 
they n cate. In then pictended anxiety 
protect the native- ot India troui op- 
pic-sion, they ^liquid have thought of 
-ome better scemity than merely pic- 
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of the Act of Parliament, the profit 
which w«» expected to be derived from 
pecuniary trawactions with the Native 
Prtacel was one of tho great induce* 
menu ;U» persons to enter the Com- 
pany*# service. The Nabob of Arcot’s 
affair wo# the first circumstance which 
attracted the attention of the chief men 
in this country to the subject, and, from 
consideration of that business, -this 
country was made acquainted with the 
nature of those pecuniary transactions. 
Jt appeared then, that persons who 
were in- the habit of lending money to 
Native Princes at an exorbitant — 1 will 
not aay an usurious — interest, soon 
succeeded in obtaining such an influ- 
ence over the Print es, that they re- 
duced them and their dependants to 
theigreatest distress and misery. This 
wa# the case with the Rajah of Tan- 
jore, and the King of Oudc. To put a 
stop to such proceedings, the Parlia- 
incut, by a wise enactment, prohibited 
British subjects from having any pecu- 
niary transactions with the Natives of 
India ; reserving to the Court of Di- 
rectors, and the Governor- General, the 
privilege of making special cx< options 
to the provisions of the Act, when they 
should think proper. 

It is evident that occasions might 
arise, such as the invasion of our terri- 
tories by a hostile force, when it might 
be advisable to report to u proceeding, 
which at another time would be highly 
blauieablc, and therefore it was that 
the Legislature made the exceptions 1 
have mentioned. I do not mention 
this for the purpose oj making it a 
matter of accusation against the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, that he did nut look 
upon these legislative measures in the 
same light in which they are viewed 
by the authorities at home ; hut to 
bring to the recollection of the Com r, 
that ttic general policy of this countiy 
is to protect the Natives of India from 
opprestiou, arising out of pecuniary 
transactions with British subjects. <*) 

venting Knglishnien from lending their 
money. 'J he hollowness ot micIi a pie- 
tended caie of men’s rights, when no- 
thing essential is dtme to secure tlnni, 
must he peireptihk' nt a glance. 

( k ) If British subjects could, by lend- 
ing money t<» Native Piiucs, get them 
completely iu their power, the same 
loans from the Company's Gmcnmieiit 
would effect the pnisti.ii ion of all inde- 
pendence in the borrower with mudi 
mote sliced and certainty; because, to 
the ordinary influence of a creditor over 
a debtor, would he added the political 
influence of a |H)\verful aimed state. 


The Marquis of Hastings mutt ha* 
kuowo that it wa# hi# duty, a# Gove- 
nor-General of that country, to pumte 
that course of policy; from whwlr 

however, he unfortunately widely de- 
parted. What has been the conse- 
quence? Precisely the sain* effects 
which resulted to .the Nabob of Arcof 
from the conduct pursued towards him 
by his creditors, have happened to the 
Nizam and to us. Enormous debts 
have been incurred to the amount of 
more than a crore of rupees. Who 
is to pay this ? It must cuiue out of 
the East India Company V coffers. (/) 

The rate of interest would neither In- 
ciease nor diminish tills power. 

(/) It never can be too often repeated 
that this is not true. In the first place, 
the Aicot debts were most of them 
puiely fictitious, consisting of bonds and 
engagements for large aums to indivi- 
duals, from whom no value had ever been 
received. In the case of the Hyderabad 
debts, the claims are for monies ac- 
tually advanced, for goods actually sup- 
plied, and for interest actually incurred 
at the most moderate rate known iu that 
city on sums so due. When the Com- 
pany took the territories of Arcot into 
their holy keeping, they took on them- 
sche.s the usnonsihility of all its debts, 
and it was, therefore, in the ordinary 
course of things, that the creditors 
should apply to them for payment. But 
Messrs \v. Palinei and Co. ask no such 
thing. They rcgaid the Hyderabad State 
os independent, and look only to its 
Sovet eigti and his Minister for repay- 
ment. The Hast India Company inter- 
dict this najment under pain of their 
“ seveie displeasure," anu boldly tell 
the Ni/am and his Minister, that they 
will support them in their fraudulent 
evasion of a just debt. All that Palmer 
and Co. ask is, that the India Company 
should withdraw this interdict, ana use 
their influence for the purpose of Strict 
justice. It they would do this, the 
House would have nothing further to 
ask ot' them. If ihcy will not do this, 
they ought to be made to pay the whole 
amount themselves. If it should, tbere- 
foie, in the end come out of the Com- 
pany’s coffers as Mr. Impey supposes, it 
will he entirely the fault of the Company 
itself, who might, even now. permit it 
to be paid out of the Nizam's. But, 
supposing even the icvcrse, is it auy 
answer to a just claim for any party to 
say, ‘* \Ve cannot admit its justice, be- 
came if we do, 'nine portion of its pay- 
ment must come out of our own 
pocket.” A more dishonest course 
than this could not be pursued by the 
most fraudulent bankrupt that ever 
existed. Vet this is the course whirl* 
Mr. Ini|K*y rccommeuds to the Court to 
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Rut this is not all. Not only do the 
interests of the East India Company 
suffer, but the'Nijtkna and his suc- 
cessors, if he ever have any, have 
been stripped of an annual revenue 
of 75,0001. (m) . _ 

It is necessary to inquire how these 
unfortunate results have been pro- 
duced. His Lordship was appointed 
Governor-Genera^ of India, and pro- 
ceeded early in the year 1813 to assume 
the duties of that office. He took out 
with him, as part of his establishment, 
a Gentleman of the name of Rumbold, 
who had married his Lordship’s ward, 
and went to seek his fortune m India. 

1 will not now blame the noble Mar- 
quis for carrying out that Gentleman 
with him, he not being a servant of the 
Company and having no fixed situa- 
tion; indeed, it might be said, that he 
was going to pursue fortune wherever 
she might direct her course, 1 tliiuk it 
was an unfortunate event, that his 
Lordship did take this Gentleman out 
with him, and I hope what has passed 
will be a warning to future Governor- 
Generals not to carry out with them 
persous who have no other object in 
view than to obtain their fortune, God 
kuowshowlfn) At Hyderabad wasesta- 
blished the House of William Palmer 
and Co. It has been truly stated that 
Mr. W. Palmer is the son of a most 
distinguished officer. 1 believe a bet- 
ter servant was never in the Company's 
service. Mr. W. Palmer first entered 
into the military service of the Nizam, 
and then engaged in partnership with 
other Gentlemen to carry on commer- 
cial transactions; but, before the Mar- 
quis of Hastings arrived in India, these 
Gentlemen had, in the face of the law, 
eugaged in pecuniary transactions 


follow : and, like Mr Peter Moore, advises 
them not to listen to the claims, because 
if they are admitted, some portion of the 
cost must be paid by themselves ! This 
is the sort of honesty which the atmo- 
sphere of the India House produces. 

(w) And the rest of the once inde- 
pendent Princes of India have been 
'tripped of as many millions, by Mr. 
Jmpcy’s honourable masters, who have 
stripped them of their dignities and 
liberties, as well as of their wealth ! 

i ;> ) What other object than fortune 
has every man who goes to India, from 
the Governor-General down to the 
lowest Cadet? None. The family of 
tire Impev s hate shown their devotion 
'PJ l bii pursuit as openly as any other 
tnatean be named; whether as honour- 
ably or not, future historians of India 
lv, « perhaps discover. 


with the Nizam. This was the first 
blot in the conduct of the House, (e) 
Ih I8l4 Mr. W. Palmer jMstf * up an 
establishment at Hyderabad; under the 
name of W. Palmer and Co;; and early 
in that year a proposition was made to 
Sir W. Rumbold, who had rone out in 
the family of the Governor-General, to 
become a partner. On meeting with 
this circumstance, it very naturally 
occurs to one to inquire why the 
House should have asked Sir W. Rum- 
bold to become a partner? First of 
all, he had no money except what he 
got by his marriage with his Lordship's 
ward. Secondly, he had no commer- 
cial knowledge or experience. And, 
thirdly, he could not even reside at 
Hyderabad, because he had to execute 
the duties of an office at Calcutta. Let 
us then see how the matter was under- 
stood in India. ( p ) First of all, we 


(o) It is contrary to the law of Eng- 
land for any man to make Wore than 
five per cent, interest or profit by his 
money. Every house of business in the 
kingdom makes as much more than this 
as it can ; yet who but meu of Mr. Ira- 
pey’s stamp would call it a blot in the 
character of a British merchant to make 
a fortune by loaus, which yielded a 
larger interest thau that fixed by the 
law ? 

(p) These objections only betray Mr. 
Impey’s ignorance of India. 1st. If he 
had no money he could borrow it, as all 
other men in India do, on personal secu- 
rity ; almost every member of the Civil 
nnd Military Service under forty years 
of age being largely in debt to their 
agents, aud these agents themselves 
trading on borrowed capital lent them 
by others. *2dly. If he had no commer- 
cial knowledge or experience, it might 
not have been necessaiy, since civil, mi- 
litary, aud medical servants of the Coil* 
pany are perpetually added to houses of 
busiucss in India for the sake of the 
influence brought by them into such 
houses, by their high character and 
connexions,— the mercantile knowledge 
being supplied by others : And 3dly, 
Though lie might reside, and Isold an 
office, at Calcutta, (which, however, he 
did not continue to do,) this would no 
more prevent his being an useful partner 
of a house at Hyderabad, than a man 
residing in London would prevent his 
being an useful partner of a house in 
Calcutta, which we know is not the 
case. But, after all, the example set by 
the India Directors, civil, military, me- 
dical, and marine, who, without any 
commercial knowledge Whatever, ana 
residing in England, undertake to re- 
gulate the commercial affhira of a large 
and distant kiugdom, might have taught 
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have that famous letter of his Lordship, 
a letter made' famous by the mode in 
which it had been applied. IIow gross 
has been the imprudence of the noble 
Marquis's friends to force this question 
forward, when they knew that such a 
letter was upon the records of this 
House ! ilis Lordship says in that let- 
ter, that the Gentlemen who compose 
the Firm of Messrs. Fainter and Co., 
speculated on interesting 1 him in favour 
of the House, in consequence of Sir 
W. Ilumbold’s becoming a partner. 
Now, 1 ask the Court, what is the 
meaning of this ? Does it mean that 
his Lordship was to he iuteicsted in 
favour of the House on account of 
their public services ? Such as the in- 
troduction of British manufactures into 
India, and establishing a more regular 
discipline amongst the Nizam’s troops. 
Was it on account of these services 
that his Lord, hip was to be interested 
in favourtJf the House ? 1 say no. It 

was from a private motive, because 
Sir W. Rumbold was to become a part- 
ner in the House. ( //car , hear.) 1 
am sorry not to see the late Resident 
at Hyderabad (Mr. Russell) in his 
place. 

Mr. l>. Kinnaiuu.— I will explain 
the reasora 

Mr. Lwpr.Y. — 1 do not wish it. 

The ( it MtiMW.— Let the lion. Pro- 
prietor state the reason. 

Mr. D. Kinnaiiid.— T he reason is, 
that a very melancholy accident lias 
occurred in his family. 

Mr. ImiEY. — I am very sorry to hear 
what the lion. Propiielor states. 1 was 
about to allude to wlmt the late Resi- 
dent had said. He stated, that Mr. 
Palmer and himself were not on good 
terms. These are his words • 

* It has been asset ted that a semet un- 
derstanding exist.- between me and the 
House. 1 appeal to the Mcmhcis ot the 
House, who ate the most competent 
judges of in) proceed mus, whcthci, so 
far limn considering me hietulh towards 


Mr. Irnpcy that this wa* a jioiiit on 
which he might expose his masteis and 
himself to tidieule, to say nothing ot 
the tarce of icteiend and learned I’io- 
piictor?, Cleiguntn, Lawvcis, Doc- 
tor*, Apothecaries, Rope-Makeis, Tea- 
dealers, Biscuit-Rakers CIucm mongers, 
old women and in t ants, all taking pait 
in deli beiat ions or votes on inti irate 
questions ot state policy, the details of 
which few of them have leisure to exa- 
mine, and still fewer capacity to under- 
stand. These aie, indeed, nbsuidities 
which requite only to be named to incur 
desen cd replication and tidieule. 


them, they did not look opon 
snlntely hostile; and 1 beliet 
W. Palmer formed the coimexi 
W. Rum ho Id for the express 
resisting the opposition which 
cd to leceive from me/ 

Ilcre is the opinion of the Regident 
at Hyderabad with respect to Sir W 
Rumbold. He declares that a com-’ 
mcreial House, at the Court of ih e 
Nizam, introduced that Gentleman 
into the Firm,— for the purpose of what ? 
Of counteracting the efforts of the rel 
presentatlve of Government. I gay 
that so far as the question of motive 
goes, nothing can he clearer. (q) 

I admit that it was with considera- 
ble reluctance that he allowed his 
ward-in-law or son-in-law to enter 
the House. It appears that there was 
a long discussion on the subject, and it 
was not until after Sir \V. Rumbold had 
consulted the Advocate-General, that 
his Lordship reluctantly consented to 
the proposed partnership, lit 1815, Sir 
W. Rumbold went to Hyderabad, and 
signed the deed of partnership. I hog the 
attention of the Court to the names of 
the partners. They were: Mr. William 
Palmer, Mr. Hastings Palmer, a na- 
tive called Bunkctty Doss, Mr. George 
Currie, and Mr. Hans Sotheby. Sir 
W. Rumbold, in entering into this 
Finn, was placed in this difficulty : It 
i> well known that all servants of the 
Company are obliged to pledge them- 
selves not to enter into pecuniary 
transactions with Natives. 1 do not 
know whether this is done by oath or 
not, but some pledge is required. One 
thing is clear, therefore, that the re were 
two servants of the Company connect- 
ed with this House, whose names must 
he concealed. Their names would not 
be let out, for if they were, there was 
an end of ihc House, and nil favour 
and sanction of the Government. 
These Gentlemen, having got Sir IV. 
Rumbold for their partner, begin to 
carry on those operations which have 
been so strongly condemned by the 
l ourt oi Directors ; but, before I state 
tin m, 1 must bring to the recollection 
of the Court what was the state of 
Hyderabad. 

1 irst, with respect to the Nizam, it 
has been argued by the Iriends of his 

1 y ) And ihe motive was a fair and 
but one, as much so as it a house of 
business in London, expecting opposition 
in their cndeui oui s to procuie Govern- 
ment eontiucis iiom Mr. Canning, were 
to get a relative of Lord Liverpool into 
ilieir Film to couuteiact such opposi- 
tion. 


1 me a* ab- 
* Mat Mr. 


purpose of 

he expect. 
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Lordship, that he was an independent 
Prince; that he had a right to enter 
into what contracts be pleased; and 
that we were not justified in iuter- 
fenog with him. There never was any 
proposition more directly contrary to 
fact and every tittle of evidence than 
this. The Nizam, long before the 
Marquis of Hastings went to India, 
had renounced all concern with the 
(, m eminent of his dominions, and was 
mi more at the head of the State than 
I or any other Member of this Court. 
Hut, further, before the Marquis of 
Hastings went to India, the Miuister 
who had carried on the affairs of the 
\i/ain died. The Minister appointed 
Meer ool Molk to be his successor. 
The Company, however, compelled the 
Nizam to enter into a treaty, by which 
he, agreed that this Minister should 
luce no concern in the Government. 
'Hus is an independent Prince! (r) 
Then came Chundoo Loll, who has 
been o\cr since that period, now six- 
tetii \erjs ago, the absolute Governor 
nftlut 1 1 , untry, with no other check 
than that of the British Government. 

I lie ‘act is, that he has been our Mi- 
tiMi-r in o\ery sense of the word. With 
reflect to Chundoo Loll, I shall be 
»orrj,as he is in a distant place, to 
hear hard upon him, and treat him as 
hir C. .Metcalfe and others have been 
treated. He has been spoken of very 
differently by Mr. llussell and Sir C. 
Metcalfe. By one, he has been de- 
Mrihed as the only man of ability iu 
the country, and as being entirely de- 
Kitr.l to ‘he English interests. By the; 
"ther, he is stated to be extremely igno- 
rant, very jealous of any intrigues 
wlucli were likely to deprive him of his 
power, and ready to make any sacri- 
lue to maintain it. 1 call upon the 
l ourt to say, whether it was not likely 
th.it such a man would be influenced 
in favour of the House of Palmer and 
I o i having amongst them a member 
biiovvu to he nearly connected with his 
Lordship, and being able to produce 
letters addressed to them in the baud* 
''nting of the Marquis of Hasting*. on 
the subject of the transactions in which 
thrv wer e en gaged. (Hear, hear ) 

t r ' ;^ u d jet, with all this teal sla- 
'cn, brought on him by the East India 
company } they themselves sanction trea- 
, ."”‘1 him, acknowledging his inde- 

)s‘iulence, and yielding to him the entire 
rii^nt of choosing his own Ministers and 
servants of state. But «uch double deal. 

and hypocrisy is quite charactcr- 
rii|*h)uiacy hC W ^°^ e s >‘ stem of Indian 


I now come to Mr. Russell, —Far be 
It from me ever to mention bi& name 
in this Court except with the highest 
respect. Mr. Russell is acknowledged!/ 
an able and useful servant of the Com- 
pany. He has performed great ser- 
vices ; so has the Marquis of Hastings ; 
but still we must consider his % conduct 
as well as that of the noble Marquis. 
It appears, that although he was on bad 
terms with Mr. W. Palmer, he never 
attempted to oppose his projects, and 
those of Chuudoo Loll, hut in one in- 
stance, which I will mention by and 
bye, and then his efforts were coun- 
teracted by the influence of Sir W. 
Rumbold. The three acts of the 
House, lor his connexion with which 
the Marquis of Hastings has been cen- 
sured, arc, first, the license exempting 
the House from the penalties of the 
Act of 1797; second, the Aurungahad 
transaction ; and, third, the sixty-loc 
loan. First, with respect to the license : 
Mr. W. Palmer hnd entered iulo illegal 
transactions, and wishing to enter into 
further transactions of a like nature, 
he (bought it expedient to apply for 
a license to exempt him from the 
penalties of the Act of 17U7. He, 
therefore, applied to Mr. Russell, the 
Resident, who transmitted the proposi- 
tion to the Government, with a letter 
from Mr. W. Palmer, in which he 
stated : * 

‘ We believe that the penalties we 
allude to were imposed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, with a view to prevent Kuiopeau 
subjects from acquiring, privately, too 
much influence at Native Courts, and 
horn taking advantage of the necessities 
of Native Governments, to extort exor- 
bitant interest from them. We feel con- 
fident that our transactions cannot lead 
to either of these objects, and that their 
immediate operation has no taint of that 
quality; so that vve aie piecisely in the 
situation which the Act contemplated, 
in giving power to the Govei oor-Geiieral 
in Council to exempt from the penal- 
ties. Our transactions have always been 
open and public, and whenever we have 
cdusideied ihem as connected with the 
Government, they have been tiansacted 
diiectly with the Minister who possesses 
the confidence and suppoit of the British 
Gov eminent/ 

So that at the time application was 
made for this license it was admitted 
that the House had had pecuniary 
transactions with the Nizam. The 
license was granted. 

Three questions arise out of this ; 
first, with respect to the policy of the 
measure, it has been said, that it never 
was the intention of the Legislature 
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that ft license should be granted for 
private purposes, but only on special 
and great occasions, by which the in- 
terests of the Company were deeply 
affected. This, 1 think, is a fair in- 
terpretation of the law, but it is pos- 
sible that his Lordship was misled. 
The second point, is the fact of grant- 
ing the license without the names of 
the partners being inserted. I have 
great doubts whether such an instru- 
ment would be of the least avail in a 
court of justice. The third question 
is, did Mr. Russell and the Marquis of 
Hastings know the names of the part- 
ners ? I have looked carefully through 
this book, to satisfy myself on this 
point. I find a fact which I call on 
every friend of his Lordship to answer 
me if they can. — The Marquis of Hast- 
ings knew that Mr. Hans Sotheby was 
a partner in the House, and he con- 
cealed that knowledge from his Coun- 
cil; (Hear, hear,) and more, he 
appointed that Gentleman to a confi- 
dential situation at Moorshedebad. (,v) 
Great anxiety has been shown, on 
the part of the House, although they 
professed that their transactions should 
be so open and public, to corneal their 
proceedings from the Government at 
Calcutta; or if they could not do that, 
from the authorities at home. The 
license was granted in 1816. The first 
mention of it in the records of the 
Bengal Government is in June 1H17 ; 
and the despatch, by which the Court 
of Directors were informed of it, never 
reached this country till May 1818. 
This delay might have been accidental, 
but taken m connexion with other 
circumstances, it is a strong iinputa- 


(») If this weie tiue, it would be a 
subject of just censuic on the Marquis, 
because such concealment was uncandid 
iu the extreme : hut we do not know the 
evidence on which Mr. Impey presumes 
to assert the fact. This appointment to 
Mooishcdebad, howeier. would not 
even then he reprehensible ; because, 
though contrary to the regulations of 
the service, it is no moral crime for a 
civil servant to engage in commerce. 
All the Company's own residents, as 
commercial i esi dents, are permitted to 
trade on their own account: and, in- 
deed, what the masters profess to liie 
by, (for what are they themselves but 
a trading company ?) it can be no greut 
crime for their servants to follow. As 
to departing from the letter of the sta- 
tute, ami fioin local legulatiou.s. it is 
what the Company themselves ana evety 
one of their servants do, more or less 
every day of their lives. 


tion on hisLord.hip, and call, fo. . 
clear and distinct answer. When ft 
account of the granting' dfthtflieJu! 
reached England, 
which I hav6 mentioned, '* 
in the Direction, who had lohg YekMe! 
in India, and wits intimately WqftgJu# 
ed with every circwntfancc iAwe&a 
with the Carnatic debts, said,'**, 
shall have the same story oVef igafu 
the same scenes will oedur at Hwfer 
abad that have taken pUte it fihei 
places, and have been proddettw 0 
such melancholy results." Alarm an ( 
apprehension pervaded the Cwm 0 
Directors ; and, without *ny dhsm 
being expressed, the Court titta&i 
mously directed a despatch to be hem 
to India revokiug the lidenic, and 
putting an end to the transaction. Tb« 
language of the Court of Diteetors, 
with respect to the license, was this': 


‘ We have to observe, in the first 
place, that the power which yon havt 
thus thought fit to exercise* could noi 
have been granted by tho Legislature, in 
contemplation of such an use as you 
have made of it. It was obviously in- 
tended for the purpose of meeting extra- 
ordinary exigencies, not of generallv 
licensing an illegal traffic; and we haw- 
great doubts whether such a license a< 
you have given (a general license, withoui 
a special case of necessity, and without 
limit) would be held to be legal, and 
would be found effectual for the protec- 
tion of Messrs. Palmer and Co. against 
any jnosecution under the A dt Bat, 
waiving this discussion, ; We desire to tie 
informed, whether the Resident hat 
availed himself of thCi power reserved to 
him, by acquainting himself constantly 
and thoroughly with the nature of the 
pecuniary transactions of ,that House 
with the Nizam’s Government; and in 
the next place, whether Jit* has reported 
to you respecting them. 1 In the event ot 
his having done so, you will not fell to 
transmit the report for otfr information. 
Aftei the experience which we have had 
both in the (hide, and in the Carnatic, 
of tiie dreadful abuses which resulted 
from the pecuniary dealings of British 
subjects with Native Princes, and the 
jealousy manifested by the Legislature 
of all such transactions, we c-w byno 
means approve of the indulgence Which 
you have extended to Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., and we positively direct, that 
the instrument by which that indulgence 
was conveyed, may be, immediately upon 
the receipt of this despatch, revoked and 
cancelled; and that discountenance ol 
our Governments may he - strictly con* 
fiued to those objects df a e«min*rci*l 
nature, which they prwfewed 
to have in view.* • <i - ■ 
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n,i« u ooe of the despatches which 
the Court is called upou to sanction. 
The despatch passed in the Court of 

Directors, without a dissentient voice 

heiuf heard, and it «® the 

SLardof Control, of which Mr. Can- 
DillI was theu the President. 1 can 
undertake to say, that at that time 
the strictest attention was paid to all 
despatches for the Indian Government, 
ao a it is not likely that an exception 
from the general practice would take 
place with regard to a despatch which 
ceuiured the conduct of the Governor- 
1, eneral, and yet the despatch was 
approved by the Board, and forwarded 
to Iudia. {Hear.) 

The next transaction is the Aurung- 
abad arrangement. T.lus was a con- 
tract eutered into between Ch unduo 
Loll and the House of Palmer and Co., 
],y which the latter undertook to ad- 
x ance two lacs of rupees monthly, for 
the pay of a certain portion of the 
Nizam's troops, for which they were 
to receive from the Nizam assign- 
ments to the amount of thirty lacs, to 
pay off the whole debt. I do not care 
whether this arrangement was good 
nr bad, fair or unfair, for the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the Nizam — 
that, signifies nothing in my argu- 
ment (/) This coutract goes to Cal - 
mtta, with the opinion of the Resilient 
m its favour, for the sanction of Go- 
vernment. 1 must say a word here 
with respect to this sanction. It has 
been contended by the friends of the 
Marquis of Hastings, that the gua- 
rantee of Government was never given 
to any of the transactions in which the 
Route of Palmer and Co. was en- 
gaged. Here is a proposition coming 
•nun the Resident to the Council lor 
its sanction, which is ultimately grant- 
ed My lion. Friend on my right, (Mr. 
Stuart, J says, that there is a differ- 
ence between a sanction and a gua- 
rantee— 1 will not enter into any 
argument on that poiut now, l only 
felt u necessary to allude to it, as this 
ls the first time I have come to the 
word “ sanction/' Having alluded to 
my hon. Friend on my right — though 
1 do not stand here to lavish praises on 
individuals — as 1 have declared Mr. 


It ought, however, to signify every 
thing : because, if it were productive 
U l good to the Nizam and to 

the British interests also, (as was ac- 
tually the case,) no law or regulation 
could make it bad : and if a law exists 
*b»ch prevents such good, it ought at 
»"H0 to be abolished. 

Oritirtnl Herald, I'ol, D. 


Russell to have been a meritorious 
servant of the Company, I shall also 
state, that I kuow my non. Friend to 
be a most useful and able man, who 
has succeeded, by his services, in 
forcing himself into a seat in the 
Council, which I hope he will long 
continue to hold.fw) (Hear.) It was 
my lion. Friend wno first objected to 
the Aurungabad coutract. When it 
was brought under the consideration, 
of the Council, he said, “ 1 know 
nothing about the transaction. . I must 
be informed of the rate of interest 
which is to be taken, the difference qf 
exchange, &c., before I can give my 
consent to the arrangement." Nothing 
could be more reasonable than this, 
and so it was felt hy the Council, for 
they yielded to his re&souiug, and sent 
a despatch to Hyderabad, desiring 
that Messrs. Palmer and Co. should 
send them their accounts. 

Now, Sir W. Rumhold’s interest 
comes into use. This Gentleman cau- 
not fairly he said to have been a sleep- 
ing partner in the concern, for, on 
this occasion, he proved himself most 
active and use'ul. Sir W. Rumbold 
having come from Hyderabad to Cal- 
cutta, writes to the Sccietary of Go- 
vernment, deprecating the production 
of the accounts— and on what grounds? 
Fir^t of all, he says, that the Nizam 
is an indcj>eiulent Prince; and that, 
therefore, the Government had no 
right to interfere with respect to any 
contracts into which he might enter: 
aud, secondly, that it was extremely 
hard to call on a mercantile house to 
exhibit copies of accounts of its trans- 
actions with customers. The Nizam, 
was not the customer of the House — 
but we will let that pass. 1 say, that 
it was imposing no hardship on the 
House to make them produce their 
accounts. It is what commercial 
houses iu this country are obliged to 
do ; aud not only copies, but the 
original books.(x) Is it, 1 ask, pos- 


(u) This must allude to Mr. Stuart’s 
getting into Pailiament, the only coun- 
cil in which lie now holds a seat ; and 
the services l>y which lie forced himself 
into this seat, weie detailed in a slavish 
and degrading address made by him to 
the electors of Huntingdou, in which he 
stated his reverence tor the name and 
virtues of the late Lord Castlercagb, 
and his connexion with the house of 
Hlnchinbrook ! These are valuable ser- 


vices, truly! 

(a-) This Is not true.— No house in 
London would produce its books to the 
Minister of England, on an order from 


U 
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slble that the Marquis of Hastings, 
unless same influence exerted itself on 
his mind 4 coultl have allowed such 
flimsy pretexts to have prevailed with 
him ? But so it was. Presently, 
however, the accounts, such as they 
were, arrive at the Council, and they 
are laid on the table, but must not be 
recorded. Why? Because they would 
como under the watchful eyes of 
people in England. (y) That is the 
reason given by Sir W. Rumbold him- 
self. The accounts were banded to 
Mr. Stuart, but be, finding that they 
did not contaio any ol the information 
which the Government had dcsirid to 
have laid before it, refused to have any 
thing to do with them. The measure 
then was carried in Council, although 
no information was given as to the in- 
terest to be taken, or the profit which 
would accrue from the rate ot ex- 
change ; and the sanction of the Go- 
vernor-General was given to the con- 
tract. That act did involve the gua- 
rantee of Government, as the result 
has proved, for we have paid the money 
since. The late respectable Resident 
at Hyderabad says, that the House 
have not acted improperly, and that 
we are mistaken in supposing that 
they have. If it should turn out to be 
nil a mistake, it will be rectified by 
the Bengal Government, or such 


the Treasury so to do. No English mer- 
chant would tolerate an inquisition into 
Ids iftVdis by a Government Secretary. 
It is only to the creditors of u House, 
(which tlie Bengal Government had no 
right to considei themselves as being to 
the House of Hyderabad) or to Courts 
of I .aw, Trustees, and Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy, that any hooks aie, or 
would be, shown in England ; and the 
Government of India has no right vvliat- 
' ever to ask it ot any house of business 
In tlmt country: nor would a house in 
Calcutta submit to it, unless overawed 
by the tear of banishment, which, in the 
event of refusal, might await all its 
piutneis! Tina is an engine of terror 
which may frighten men into any 
thing. 

(y) Mr. Impey and hi** friend* for the 
name reason oppose all ti culom of publi- 
cation in India. They will not sutfci their 
books of accounts, political as well as 
conuneicial, to bo examined on the 
spot, and commented mi body , because 
they wish to avoid the censute of the 
people ot England. If t/ey are so feat l(*s 
themselves, why do they gag the Pie*s 
of India, aud fetter it in degrading 
silence ? 


the East India House , 

courts of justice as the House may 
think proper to apply to.fg) 1 

l now come ty tne sixty -lac loan. 

It appears from the accounts in these 
Papers, that at the time this transac- 
tion took place, the debt* duo 
the Nizam’s Government to tht Uouse 
of Palmer and Co. amounted to about 
sixty lacs. The balances arose out of 
four accounts. The late Resident has 
told us that all these halances have 
been sanctioned by Government; that 
1 deny. I say that nothing was sanc- 
tioned by the Government but the 
Aui ungahad account. But even if the 
sanction of Government had been 
given to the other accounts, it teas 
given at a time when the names of 
the partners in the House were not 
known, when they were carefully con- 
cealed ; aud, therefore, i say such s 
sanction would he of no avail, Jfthe 
names of the partners had beeu 
known, none of these balances would 
have been sanctioned; and, therefore, 

I contend, that I am eutitled to con- 
sider them as vinsanctioned balances. 
It was of material advantage to the 
House to get all these balances sanc- 
tioned by putting them into a new 
account. Cluindoo Loll and Mr. W. 
Palmer, having talked over the matter, 
came to an agreement that there should 
he a sixty-lac loan— that is, that 
Messrs. Pulmer and Co. were to ad- 
vance 600,000/., for which they were 
to receive assignments from the Nixatu 
to pay oft* the whole debt at eight 
months. They agree upou the plan, 
and carry it to the Resident (Mr* 
Russell). What does he say ? That 
it was impossible that the Government 
could ever saintum such a plan, and 
he refused to forward ir. The plan 
was then sent privately to the Go- 
vernor-General, and shown to the 
Members of Council. The Governor- 
General then wrote a letter to Mr. W. 
Palmer and Sir \V. Rumbold, in which 
he expressed his surprise that the 
Resident should hesitate to forward 
such a plan to the Government. 
letter was shown to the Resident. 
What does this amount to? Why, to 
this — that the Resident having deter- 
mined upon a measure, it was super- 
seded by the private influence of $ ir 

( z *» This is a truly lavvyor-like piece 
of advice : when a mauls robbed 
shilling he pos«es>es, then to aurPe 
him to go to a (Joint of Juetire, where 
he camioufdte a single step, withaiit'py' 
ing guineas for fees, and cWgw wtnoot 
end ! 
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w Ruttibold. {Hear.) I do not blame 
Mr. Russell for the course which he 
panned ftfteT seeing the Governor- 
tlertentl’s letter. He did not choose 
to set himself In opposition to such 
powerful interest. We see how by 
Lrming an opposite course, Sir C. 
Metcalfe got himself into hot 
water ; but he has succeeded in over- 
turning a ruinous system, and done a 
high service to the Company. Mr. 
Russell then sends the plan with his 
recommendation to Calcutta, to ob- 
tain the sanction of Government. When 
the p'an was produced at the Council 
Board, it was still 9iibjcet to the same 
abjection as the former contract. Mr. 
Stuart was at his po"t. He objected to 
it on the ground that no particulars 
were given, lie drew up a minute, 
which I will not read, but in which he 
stated that he saw no advantage that 
loold result from the transaction to 
the Nizam, whose interests it was our 
duty to protect. 1 will not read his 
Lordship's auswer. His Lordship, 
however, stated, that he felt it was a 
question in which he was interested — 
that it was possible his judgment 
might he biassed without his perceiving 
it, and, therefore, he would take no 
part iu the dircussion. Now, I ask 
the whole C\>hrt — the friends and the 
enemies of the noble Marquis — Was 
not rlmt a most honourable line of 
conduct which the Governor-General 
proposed to himself? {Hear.) The 
question was debated in Council, and 
n majority agreed with my hon. Friend 
(Mr Stuart) that it was the duty of 
the (io\ eminent to protect the Nizam, 
nnd that its sanction ought not to be 
ghen to the plan before particulars 
*hould he furnished, if tne matter 
had stopped there the plan would have 
hem blown into the air. Where Sir 
W. Uumlwdd then was, or what he 
did, I do not know, hut the fact— the 
melancholy fact is, that the Marquis 
<>f Hastings revoked his resolution of 
not taking any part in the question, 
and gave his sanction to the plan on 
hn own responsibility. 

Mr. Si i art. — 1 think it material 
that the hon. Gentleman ahd the Court 
should be informed how the fact really 
"lands. When the proposition of the 
‘>*t\-lac loan was offered in Council, 
1 certainly did oppose it, and so did 
Mr. Adam. The Marquis of Hastings 
Jhtu expressed his intention of not 
taking a port i n the discussion, on 
jccount of the interest which he felt 
"* r W. Ruth hold. Mi*. Pendall, in 
r,l! * mi, iute, in which lie approved of 


the olau, expressed his regret that his 
Lordship should have withdrawn him- 
self from the Council, The noble 
Marquis then revoked his resolution, 
of not taking any part in the proceed- 
ings, and did not oppose the majority 
of the Council, but voted with Mr. 
FlendaH, and by his casting vote car- 
ried the question. 

Mr. ImPf.y. — I must have expressed 
myself indistinctly, or my hon. Friend 
has not understood what I said. I 
Stared, or meant to state, that in the 
first instance, the noble Marquis de- 
clared bis intention to take no part in 
the procedings ; next, that a majority 
of the Council was opposed to it ; and 
that finally, his Lordship carried the 
question by giving the casting vote 
in its favour. It is very true, that in 
the course of this debate, two minutes, 
very complimentary to his Lordship, 
have been read, expressing the reli- 
ance of the writers on the honour of 
his Lordship, and stating that there 
was no necessity for him to withdraw 
himself from Council. But the nbhle 
Marquis bad already declared that 
there was a bias on his mind which 
might affect his judgment. {Cries of 
No, and Read.) 1 am very unwilling 
to weary the Court by reading from 
the Papers. [A Proprietor exclaimed , 
The words are f u there might be a 
bias.”] Well, it is not very material, 
whether his Lordship said that there 
was, or there might be, a bias which 
might affect his judgment. (a) I ask, 
Whether, as an honest man, at the 
head of the Government, it was not be- 
coming in him to adhere to the resolu- 
tion which he had formed, of not 
taking anv part in the question?( Hear.) 
It is needless to add that the plan was 
sanctioned. 

( a ) Hut it is very material indeed. — 
Loia Hastings might have tiuly said, “I 
am not conscious of any bias • for who 
indeed is, even when most influenced hr 
it? — “ but the preseutis a casein which 
1 might easily be supposed to have a 
bias : and I will not even risk that sup- 
position.” It was a piece of romantic 
virtue, quite characteristic of the best 
moments of his life. But, was it to be 
wondered at, when one Member of 
Council regretted his withdrawal on 
that account, and all concurred in the 
opinion, that no one who knew him 
could entertain the supposition adverted 
to : was it fo be w'otidered at, that he 
yielded to this testimony^ and voted on 
the question as his con"Cietice dictated? 
If he had not. he might have been fairly 
reproached with sacrificing his duty to a 
piece of false and fastidious delicacy, 
r 2 
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Wh«.n 0**efW*«t 

ing. re*cjw\. ticwfc of >?‘ re f* >r *J 
an uniy«r*al#pird of W^gfl®!*** 8 ^**** 
them*. ,tbern,)vw it n9. wcption to 
thisl&ing, m* even W -the nerwm of 
my boo, Frjeod, oa, ray left (Mr, Pnt^ 
tison), w^o wa» then in the Direction. 

Sir Thomas Reid, who was then in 
the Chair, drew up a despatch con- 
demning the whole proceedings in the 
severest terms. My hon. Friend (Mr.. 
Pattison) has told you, that be scratch- 
ed o\it , of that despatch one or two 
expressions, which he thought too 
severe. It was a strong aud severe 
despatch, but the occasion called for 
it. (Htar.) Never was there an oc- 
casion when it had been more neces- 
sary to condemn the conduct of a 
Governor-General. This is the second 
despatch which you are called upon to 
approve. What did the Marquis of 
Hastings do upop receiving that de- 
spatch? He did not answer the despatch 
as a Goycrnor-Geueral in Council, but 
he sent a private letter to the Chair- 
man of , the Company. (iVo.) 1 ^ say, 
that his Lordship did not send his 
letter to the Court, but to the Chair- 
man, W that letter he assumes, 
without having the slightest founda- 
tion for doiDg so, that the despatch 
we# not the despatch of the Court of 
Directors, hut one which had been 
foisted upon them, and which they had 
signed Without knowing what it was. (6) 
On this supposition of his Lordship, 
which he had taken up, God knows 
w hy— rlt appears more like an eastern 
tale than quy thing wdse— he goes on 
to state that it is full of false state- 
ments j I think those arc his words, 
but 1 will read the passage to which 1 
allude. It is to be found in page 
124: — 

‘ It may be thought, that I cannot hut 
be astonished at so strange a perversion 
of circumstances. I am not, however, 
surprised. I should have been so, could 
1 ascribe the tenor of the lettei to the 
real judgment of the hon. Court: but I 
repeat, with ercry solemnity of profes- 
sion, my being certain, that what the 
hon. Court subscribed, was palmed in- 
sidiously on its unsuspectiug candour.* 
(//ear /from Mr. Kirmaird.) 

I wish the hon. Member to hear, 
and, if possible, to answer me. 

Now, Sir, in order to 'conclude this 
part of the subject, I shall read to you 
the political letter of the Court of Di- 

(6) A fact of notorious by frequent oc- 
currence, and, iu this instance, particu- 
larly and strictly true. 



rector* tojthfJ 
answer ? tyn&iffjl 

dresietk 'ton tWiC , jw^ ^iwib 
20th." of Oc totie*'d J 0dii(bTttatietSw4 1 

conceived in these ternire>tK>buoq8*m, 

« Qpr * 

cafedto tw a I 
the Marquis of 
October last, h 

dressed to us --- 

in Council on tnfc 28t h November 182 W 
This letter, according tdtbe%tlnttrten 
which has been repeatedly to 

you, is, properly, only A private letter. 
It is addressed to the Chairman, and an 
to the Court, as it outfit to have; beta, if 
it was meant to have been apablk, docu- 
ment ; and it bears the^ f igqwwe oi tbe 
Governor-General. sc- 

hema subscribed by all. thpMeqtfflfaof 
the Goverument. Neverau^t* fya 
letter contains matter whieh we cannot 
injustice to ourselves suffer to p$& un- 
noticed, we herewith tVanWrti^Wt^bf 
it for your information^ ‘ It Is 'rtOt our 
present intention to enter w the sub- 
feet treated of in this Ireegulhr (*> Com- 
munication ; but It is neemwarr, that’ we 
sliould pronouuce, entirely void of foun- 
dation, the belief professed by his Lord- 
ship in that lettcr. fhat our, polijgl 
despatch of the 2tfth of NqYera&er 1821 
did not faithfully and * 1 % express W 


, lowaius uic iwuyiuaw* ,y- 
ter; " with every solemnity Of . 
sion, my being certaTh^tnat' wnjft the 
hon. Conrt subscribed Whs palintu ttm- 
diously on its unhuspcctibg^etlhdOtort^A 
declaration , more otwi»stvdiw«th«oOBistt- 
tuted authorities at home, oonklaot W” 1 
have escaped from his Lordship, a® 4 
one more at variance with fact 
was hazarded by any one- We 
wholly unfit fer the situation* JR* which 
we are placed, if, Qn uny^pccasipu, we 

could voluntarily subscribe pur names to 

a despatch, Ihe contents of whUb 
not the result of our dellWra-te convic- 
tions; and the dbpatdj In 

question was, in fact, the result of tatfch 
investigation, and more thAn ofmnary 
deliberation. Having, 
circumstances of Lord Hastings * letter, 
been le d to notice it, contrary to our go- 

(c) Nothing! can be more hypocritical 
than all this. Mr, Pattison proved 
the Governor-General tad ajtfajrjxfjj 
eucouraged to keep up this aembqWJ® 1 
correspondence for jrobifC 

and by no Chairman more ttau himfe 11 

(d) This is more easily awwwwl taw 
proved. We believe it lo be true, and 

to sign despaiebes »**»»« *"• 

through, 
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correspondencednnJ <•*»»«!» ■>' - ‘ 

#raS|«te^* 

U*(*,w» ««« (JJffnreoM of opiwou be- 
twee» tbeab Up to this period, all is 
Uttafttaan* *t both© ou the subject of 
tfc«* proceeding*. Subsequently to 
th*tktf*&*hfctrl am now speaking, 
a gVAt ihfcny Either transactions oc- 
cttrred,whjcl» are recorded in this Court. 
If jr were, Siiy to attempt to meddle 
with those if^usactiops— if I were to t rcat 
th&at so a^.tp do thein justice— not only 
the sari, but TO# moon and stars, must 
go do v>ii. before lb ad concluded my 
task, «#d tbereibrc I will not enter into 
length of observation on these points, 
ltuoet appear to me, that those trans- 
actions were obly a corollary of that 
which had preceded them. It seems, 
that atyout 2© Directors held that 
the noble Mafquis was wrong in these 
measure* ; bqt my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Pattfsoh) did hot censure the noble 
Lord, but protested against the pro- 
ceeding* of pis colleagues. The Board 
of Control, however, agreed with the 
majority of the Court of Directors. 
With respect to my hon. Frieud, I 
never dal rami never will speak of him, 
in public Or in private, without stating 
the esteem in ‘which 1 hold him : He 
is a man, of Whose talents I have a 
>ery hlg\i opinion, and whose integrity 
is riot to be shaken, (<?) Had this been 
n question, Which 1 .hud not narrowly 
examined, I should be inclined to 
think the opinion ,of my hon. Friend 
correct, and I would' most probably be 
guided by it. Jffqt I aua compelled to 
•lirterfrom him in the present ius{ance. 
My hou. Friend has stated, that he 
"as satisfied with the answers given 
by the Marquis of Hastings, and 
that hi* original opinion* had been 
altered in consequence. I give him 
credit for hi* sincerity — I would not 
charge, ,hjm, wfyh inconsistency, be- 
cause he lm* changed his opinions, He 
had a fight fo 4o ^o< if hi* ipiiui were 
satMicd, — and, having altered hM opi- 
nioni, lie took at manly wunseinavow- 

— t- m i , , , „ I , . ' j i 

(*) M r,Intpey^o**Det earthi^ bven 
°f hltnwlf-*4iow raw ke »p6«rfbly'n«f kv 
" t aWotkadi. Tbtuaiadnfcwhry stMifffwre : 

<eall> quite coutcinpiibk*. * i *'“’ 


inf th*rt». Bat, dir, we cannot go on 
trtlsf j wVckiidM adopt the sentiments 
Pf ‘tejr ittidht 'jte&Mining 

t tieitt!(/y ‘Wt cittiiWt'fetaaibbr anpfoval 
6f tire' dtfyiti&eHS'brfM the pretest, 
wlthbuV Wwitfg'tW fcdntbBti dfWoth. 
Of cbtirs^i 81#,' thns^ Who,*4ftor due 
ctmsidA'atibn i * ■ approval of ‘ ’fhfe’ de- 
spktihes/ will Vote rot, euwSttdtofeilt ; 
and those, on the bfhefhattihWbo'&re 
in favour of 1 the pfot^st/'WlH supjlort 
the original molioti/ ' i 1 

I now came to the bistofy 6t ther two 
last years Of the Marquis of Ffastihgs’s 
administration, daring Which tithe* he 
carried all his rheasO^ejbhgaiirtt the 
the opioidn of hts CoitftCff, by the Force 
of that despotic authority i 7 which was 
placed in his handj* fof kotid ahd’hsdful 
purposes, [g) Sfr Chin4(* : M6ttaffcwas 
called on to, execute, the <>WJ*rS' df the 
Company for putting a stop to all trans- 
actions between the Niaam aq<J Palmer 
and Co., and to wind up the accounts 
of that House. Sir CharleS 1 Metcalfe 
declared the sixty-lac loan to be a there 
fallacy. According t 0 ‘ His' directions, 
he asked of the Minister what effects 
had been produced by thatldaq ? ChUn- 
doo Loll answered, that it had produced 
great effects ; but Sir Charlfe's Mttcdlfe 
perceived that the account git^n by 
Chuudoo Loll was a most 1 fallacious 
ohe ; and he stated, that so far as he 
had an opportunity of judging* no godd 
had been effected by the loan. Ah brder 
was given, directing that tl^e accounts 
of Palmer and Co. should be laid be- 
fore the Government. They were fur- 
nished ; and, oh. being examined, the 
Government were of opinion, that the 
sixty-lac loan was a fictitious proceed- 
ing; for, notwithstanding wh^tChuddoo 
Loll had said, it did not appear that a 
single rupee had been advanced to- 
wards that loan ; but, on the contrary, 
that it had been merely got up for the 
purpose of procuring a sanction for the 
old balances. (A) The Marquis of 

(f) Vet Mr. Impey would have meo ba- 
nisned from Iudia tor the sauic conduct 
which he here thinks indispensable; 
namely, refusing to adopt tbi^opinions of 
any man without exanqnatioq. 

\g) Since tins Despotic Autliority can 
be so perverted, would it not he' a safer 
and wiser course notto^>erhiUdtw Exist- 
ence at all ? Mr. Iiupey is ttye gi^at cqlo- 
gist and defbhder of Kasteru desnbf/sui : 
but then ft rnxist he ustd ii* wishes it. 

(A) All this W utterly vdldW fmirtda- 
tion, as has been shown a hundred tUpes 
already t but though MK littbW h% hot 
be- Whd to ' tm ■ eftifrhtly 

derirous of blinding otHcr*.' ’ 
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Htitlogt mil *tiU 94 tUt bead of tbs 
Govern mf at, and be heard of this, as 
every honourable man iyouIddo,vvitb the 
greatest indignation. The transactions 
between CUundooJUoll and the House 
of Palmer and Co. were uow dissolved ; 
and the Marquis of Hastings, who ori- 
ginally refused to make any advances 
of money from the Company’s treasury 
to the Nizam, immediately expressed 
his readiness (i) to pay a milium out 
of the treasury, to liquidate the debt 
due to Palmer and Co. 

With respect to these gentlemen, I 
shall say very little. They are not be- 
fore the Court, and whether they will 
ever stand before it, is, 1 think, a 
matter of very improbable supposition. 

It is, Sir, exceedingly good policy in 
the liieuds of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
to mix up their case a* far as they cun 
with the case of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. He will be au useful ally to them. 
But to think that the Marquis of Hast- 
ings would join his case with theirs, 
is entirely beyond the bounds of pro- 
bability. ( Cheers from the other side.) 
No true friend of the noble Marquis 
would conuect him with transactions 
which are coupled with doubts ; and 
I believe, if ever those doubts be re- 
1 moved, that the transactions with the 
Nizam’s Government will appear very 
difteient from what they have been 
described to be. The late Resilient at 
Hyderabad (Mr. Rus-ell) has made 
a speech to this Court, which was de- 
servedly applauded for its great acute- 
ness and ability. Sir, we need not look 
to that lion. Proprietor’s speeches for 
his merits; because, us a zealous ser- 
vant of the Company, his talents and 
abilities ( k ) arc already well known. 
The whole business of his speech, 
however, appears to have been, to bring 
the Marquis of Hastings belore the 
Court, in conjunction with the House 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 1 ask, 
Gentlemen, whether this was friendly 
towards the Marquis of Hastings ? If 
a poor man were charged with any 
offence, his actions would not be mixed 
up with the conduct of others who 
appeared to have acted improperly, 
until think, in common fairness, the 
same soitof reserve ought to be in- 
dulged in, with refercucc to the noble 
Marquis. The hou. Proprietor (Mr. 

^») Cuder the expiess order* of the 
Court ; a circumstance concealed by this 
advocate. 

[k] but if Palmer and Co. were logucs, 
as intimated, could Mr. Russell be 

honest ? 


the Mast India, House, 

RutseU) l**s caH«4 on TW# you „ 
any sense of justly not to ' ttitkipaie 
the case of Messirs. Palmer ttiJd €©., 
not to condemn ttipse iqdivrddaU un- 
heard. Now, Sir, I should be. glad 
to know what is to hihdetr those 
Gentlemen from bringing thepr $ase in 
any way they please before the 
It is snid they have suffered a loss of 
500,000/. by the proceedings of the 
Government of India. But, Sir, 
they have so suffered by the servants 
of the Company, or by the acts of the 
Company itself iu England or in India, 
they cannot be heard here. We are 
not a court of justice. We canuot 
look into these accounts. Let them, 
therefore, institute legal proceedings. 
Let them go iuto Chancery. (/) {Hear, 
hear y and a laugh.) Sir, 1 can tell the 
Court that procceuings there might be 
more summary than Gentlemen ima- 
gine. At all events, the accounts in that 
case must be produced, which itwillhe 
admitted, would be a very desirable 
thing. If these parties have griev- 
ances to complain of, the courts ot 
justice are opeu to them, {in) and 
there they are sure to receive a full 
remuneration for any injury they may 
have experienced. (w) Notwithstand- 
ing all the ability which the hon. Lx- 
Resideut displayed, and certainly his 
comments were very acute, I am far 
from thinking that his was a wise 
speech, (o) I confess to him, thatl am 

U) A suggestion worthy of aujhdvncate. 

(m) “ So is the Loudon Tavern,” “aiu 
Horne Tookc. 

(m) The practice of uttering profes- 
sional falsehoods with the same ease as 
truths, when any purpose is to he au- 
swered thereby, is sure in the cud so io 
sear and harden the consciences of legal 
men, that it at last becomes a matter ot 
indifference to them what Ibey say, pro- 
vided it is likely to serve the inteiest* 
of those who pay them their fees. Mr. 
lmpey partakes in this inevitable conse- 
quence of bis profession and his depend- 
aut situation. This is the only solution, 
of the otherwise inexplicable obstinacy 
which he displays, in repeating again and 
again : the solemn mockery of recom- 
mending men who are ruined, and 
bankrupt in fortune, to go to a Court ot 
Law or Chancery, where even those who 
have fortunesare often mined before they 
get out again, and where those who ar 
already ln*ggars can never enter. 

(o) In order to pronounce whether a 
speech be wise or not, the person pre- 
tending to judge, must himself be stm 
wiser than he whose speech he condemns. 
Has this self-sufficient quibbling advocate 
the folly to think, that tne world will take 
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not persuaded to ^uy jwrt of Im ad- 
drM4i,«Vft» whfch related to 
pahwaiMlCq, ; ondf ttypk it was an 
extremely iwimlicipus thins in him to 
mU up Vi* character with the cha- 
rge of Palmer aud Co. ft had been 
reported that he was concerned in 
,eu>e of the improper transactions of 
the House of Palmer aud Co. I am, 
however, very far from believing that 
the hoo Proprietor’s conduct was iu 
auv respect unfair ; of that he was 
m au} way connected with those 
traiwacUous. (p) The proceedings of 
palmer nod Co. are, however, under 
luwddcration, and till their conduct 
is cleared up it was not wise of the hon. 
Proprietor to mix up his character with 
theirs 1 will tell the Court why 1 
tluuk so. It is because the defence of 
of Messrs Palmer and Co., which has 
been hud before the Court hy the lion. 
Proprietor, is entirely founded on the 
published statement of Sir W. Rum- 
IwjM. The lion. Proprietor took that 
liuok for his text, and on the statc- 
lucuts which it contained, he made his 
eoimueuts. 

Now, Sir, I cannot rely on the state- 
ments ot bn* William Rumbold. My 
lirst reason is, that which is laid down 
by the Attorney-General aud by our 
own law -o dicer, namely, that the 
account of Sir William Rumbold docs 
nut agree with the account of W. 
Palmer and Co. They are quite m- 
loujistent with, and cannot (y) he 
reconciled to, each other. (jlear, 
heat.) Now, Sir, with respect to the 
investigation of accounts, this. Com- 
pany possess, both iu Luglnud aud in 
India, as ellicicnt an apparatus as auy 
that could be employed lor such u 
purpose. These accounts have been 
examined in India ; they have also 
been sent to this House for examina- 
tion • and the opinion of the Indian 
Government is, that the sixty-lac loan 
-was a fictitious transaction ; that in 
hut, nothing had been advanced to- 

Aw word an sufficient evidence, whether 
there be wisdom or not in the words of 
others ? 

({>) Ob, no! I would not for the world 
insinuate that I think Mr. Uus.sell a 
knave! Here is Mr. Candour, in the 
School for Scandal, with a vengeance. 
No, Mr. llusselL was not present when 
Mr. hnpey said all these pleasant things. 
His house hail been burnt down, aud he 
could not attend. 

. i't) Perfectly groundless charge’ It 
is thase wise uieu that cannot understand 
ai counts which any clerk inBeugal would 
explain to them. 


wards it. There is one point in these 
accounts which certainly appears to 
me very strong, and oh whch I formed 
my supposition that the slxty-lac loan 
was a mere fictitious transaction.— By 
order of the Government, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe calls on Palmer and Co. for 
an account of what was advanced on 
that loan. Now, if Gentlemen will 
turn to page fid l of the Hyderabad 
Papers, they will find, under the h .ad 
of “ Account C\, folio 1 , Raj at* Chun- 
duo Lull’s new account in account 
current with Messrs. W. Palmer and 
Co.,’' the following item . — 

4 To Rajah Chundoo boll’s transfer 
account at his credit, mpccs 52,00,000, 
Compensation ou loan, aud premium on 
interest reduced, rupees 8,00,000/ 

Thu's, Sir, stands the account. Be 
it r«ght or be it wrong, it professes to 
lie an acrouut of what was advanced 
by Palmer and Co. to Chutuloo Loll, 
on the sixty -lae loan. It. appears to 
consist, of transfer accounts, at the 
Minister’s credit, fifty-two lacs, and 
bonus eight hies. This makes up sixty 
lacs, and such appears to have beeu 
the celebrated sixty-lac loan. If l 
were called upon us a judge or arbi- 
trator in this case, it would appear to 
me, looking at this account, that no 
pjrtoi this loan had been advanced, (r) 
There may be some error m the 
account, but, as it stands at present, 
the loan appears to have beeu fictitious. 
As this account differs from that of Sir 
\V. Rumbold, I cannot pay any attention 
to the statements of that individual, (s) 

There is, Sir, another circumstance 
in the conduct of Sir VV. Rumbold, 
which prevents me from attending to 
his assertions, unless they are corro- 
borated hy other evidence. It will he 
recollected that he was attacked iu the 
public journals, fur having exacted 
t we u tv- lour per cent, interest. Sir 

(r) How hits this been proved by any 
thing which this Proprietor lias now 
said ? 

($) It has been shown, in the clearest 
lnuuuci, liom other evidence than that 
of Sir William Rumbold, that the loan 
was not fictitious, tint real in all icspects. 
But the notion that the aceuseis of the 
House of Palmer and Co. are to he heard, 
and theii statements believed, while the 
defender of the House, Sir William 
Rumbold himself, one of the partnei*. 
Is not to be heard, nor fits statements 
attended to, is quite wm thy ot such a 
man a- Mi. Impcy, who has no other 
Mandat d of justice than the interest of 
him«elf and hte honourable employers. 
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WiHians, in 1 consequence, called on the 
Attornty-’Geneml to move ♦he Court 
of King's. iBench' fpr fch information 
for lilmJ'The^Attori)^y-€eu^ral made 
that application, and the jodges asked, 
” Have you denied thid transaction ?'* 
At that tftne, Sir W. Rumbold had not 
dono so } >hut he did afterwards deny it ; 
and there is, Sir, at this time, on the 
filet of the Court, an affidavit which 
sets' forth -that he has never taken 
twenty-four per cent, interest. (Hear, 
hear.) If this be true, of which I have 
not die least doubt, what becomes of 
the statement of the late Resident? 
(HMr t hear.) And what faith can I 
or any other Gentleman place in the 
assertion^ of Sir W. Rutnbold ? (t) 

I feel, Sir, that I have gone at very 
gfoat length into this subject ; but I 
dan alsurt you that nothing-, save the 
extreme importance of the case, could 
induce irie to occupy so much time. 
Sotne" hdu. IProprietors have com- 
plained of the hon. Chairman for the 
part hO has taken on this occasion; 
but are we to be told, that because he 
sits in f that chair that he is not to 
oxerddc bis right of acting as a Pro- 
prietor ? Has uot. the hon. Chairman 
d right to raise his voice on this 
occdiiftn, when We see that the weight 
and 1 Influence of the noble Marquis 
hah brought down a great number of 
hfc 1 friends to support his cause? ( u ) 
Vou are called on in this case to give 
a verdict on the character of the. Mur- 
qtiitf of Hastings. The question is uot 

■ Trrrr trrr — -r 

(f)' The assertion mode in the libel, 
wtfs;thlrtNir William ha<i received twenty- 
five per cent, interest; and the denial on 
affidavit went to this extent— that he had 
licrer received twenty-five per rent, in- 
terest. MC ltnpey, however, perverted 
this Fact, and would make it appear tliat 
in the affidavit he had denied ever having 
received twenty-four per cent, while, in 
his letter, he had admitted the House, of 
which he was a partner, to have received 
on some transactions, interest to that 
nmoiint. Of the two parties, therefore, 
Mr. Impeyis much less vvoithy of belief 
than the individual who.se testimony he 
would thus impeach. 

(u) One great feature of the question 
in dispute was, whether the conduct of 
the Chairman add Directors, in censur- 
ing these transactions, Was right or 
wrong. Thbse individuals ought not, 
therefore, t»“ vote at all mj»oii such a 
question. In ParHnraent, the Speaker 
does not Interpose his Opinion, although 
a Member of the House (except on points 
of order) ; and the Chairman of the Court 
of Proprietors should sit as a judge rather 


whether thoMfMragiy thingtbfttvffect* 
on his 

any, thing) m Ithia 

the least degree,, oabis tpentonal f ht 
racter? You ar©ouUed.©?t (touted ky 

your verdict, whttbea you 

the conduct of the Const of, director* 
or whether you will cornu teat ;Whc 
has called for this decision ? , Not the 
Court of Directors, but the frieuds of 
the noble Marquis. As you ace called 
on for a verdict, let u» inquire, what 
is a verdict? It is a true Judgment 
Here, on one side, are all the de- 
spatches of the Court: of Directors; 
and, on the other, here are all the 
answers of the noble Marquis. You 
are to read both, aud to /give, your 
unprejudiced decision, when you nave 
balanced the evidence om each side, (r) 
Having already stated various rea- 
sons why you ought uot to agree with 
the original motion, I shall now state 
the grounds on which I call upou.yea 
to support the amendment.:, .And I 
must broadly say, that you wUl lot <k> 
justice to the Government in India, uor 
to the Directors at home* if you do sot 
support it. (Hear.) A speech was 
made, early in the debate,, ny aurhou. 
Proprietor, who is also %‘Membercf 
the Legislature, (Mr. Huturt,> which 
surprised me extremely. We were all 
struck with the conciliatory manner in 
which the hon. Mover introduced jtbi* 
question. Hut the speech tot which l 
now allude was as different as possible 
from that delivered by tbo hou- Mover. 
The lion. Gentleman (Mr* Huuie) 
made use of terms as irritating and 
offensive as could l>e couceived. lie 
is not present, and I regret it. Public 
business, I &uj>poso, has occasioned 
his absence. He is n great reformer, 
and a sworn enemy to all Jobs. Is it 
not then extraordinary, that be comes 
down to this Court aud supports one 
of the grossest jobs that ever took 
place. Sir, he did this, and yet he 
thinks, that, in the eye of the public, 


than a juror. It is, Indeed, a mockery to 
see the whole Executive jortion of any 
Body sitting in judgment on Its own acts, 
and voting in its own praise. In strict- 
ness, the Court of Proprietors should 
be held without the presence of Direc- 
tors at all, unlegs they chose to mingle 
in the crowd, aud become simple Pro- 
prletors, and nothing more. 

(•*■) Only a few pages before* Mr. 
Impey would not admit the. statement 
on me std<v~tbat of ' Sir William Ram- 
bold ,~&s worthy of bring attended to at 
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he prwerrtj ibii ^wittwwyj {y)-~ 
(Hmft -What^Pw/lc, w*reth« ar£u- 
la f Bt i W h* opfcotrtd thejnuiend* 

xx+i )> i 'H« -Hrirt ’said,. that tho Cdurt 
wd$< taken 1 by ’&t*£ris6 ;• and" then be 
averted that' ft trick! bad been resorted 
toby the ( hdn. €h&frmt»n, wbo, be ob- 
served, had shown the cloven foot* 
Sir, tlifcre waa, there could be, no 
surprise in the cnee. The Hyderabad 
Papers had beCndbefore us tor months, 
and that, too, after four or five debates 
rtlativ* to the production of different 
documents. Under these circumstances 
it wfts’tfiht the hob. Proprietor had 
made use of thbse offensive espres- 
sos; that He had accused the hon. 
( hair man with having shown the clo- 
ven toot. Could any thing 1 be more 
offensive 'or disgusting than the lan- 
guage which the hon. Proprietor made 
use of towards my bon. Friend who 
fills tlm Chair ? (s) {Hear.) Where is 
the cloven foot ? The Papers were not 
concealed from the Proprietors ; they 
have been long siuce in our posses- 
sion ; nothing 1 Hrs been done secretly 
or covertly. (Hear.) Why should the 
vote on this Occasion be confined to 
the Marquis of Hastings ? Are not the 
Court of Directors and the Govern- 
ment of India also before the Court ? 
The hon. Mover and his friends call 
on you to acquit the noble Marquis ; 
hut justice equally calls on you to look 
to the colleagues of the noble Marquis 
in the Bengal Government, and also to 
the COtirt of Directors. {Hear,) There 
were many points of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) which 
appear to me to afford very cogent 
arguments in favour of the amend- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman said, he 
would impeach Mr Adain. Here, 1 
think, he himself shows the cloven 

(y) If Mr. Hmne thought as Mr. Ini- 
l*y Pretends to do, that it irai a job, it 
would be inconsistent to defend it, but 
not else. Mr. Iinpey’s logic is this -. Mr. 
Huiue is an enemy to all jobs : this, in 
his opinion, is pot a job : therefore, he 
ought to be au enemy to it ! finch a fine 
dhistraiiou of the non seauitur is worthy 
of its impartial ami candid author. Mr. 
Hjnuo has, in his place, defended the 
whole tiansactiou, as not at all partaking 
of the character given to it by Mr. Impey; 
and be is therefore lionest and consistent 
»» supporting it. 

/-) Pei haps the malignant insinuations 
of Mr. Bcbb and Mr. Impey may be 
thought by oome houeat and impartial 
[nen to be a« least as offensive as Mr. 
Hume's straight* forward exposure of a 
flagrant trick. 


foot j. bene he , resorts to trick. He 
wisher, it fteemftjito get* votenn favour 
of the nobk Marquisi, ami, having 
doue so, he .will turn/ romfid b» the 
colleagues of the noble Marquis and 
attack them. (Hear.) Now, Sir, kit 
fair, is it ingbnuoiis, to procure a vote 
in favour ot the Marquis of Hastings, 
and then to turn round to distress and 
persecute others ? (i/ear, hear.) The 
character of M r. Adam has beet) spoken 
of in this Court as it deserves to. be 
spoken of. That individual has been 
described as being, in every respect, 
an estimable and honourable men. (a) 
(Hear.) He is afraid, I am sure, of 
no impeachment ; (b) and I will ven- 
ture to say, that, if the bon. Proprietor 
chooses to attack Mr. Adam for having 
performed his duty, he will find able 
and effectual defenders in . this Court 
and elsewhere. {Hear\ hear.) The 
lion. Proprietor has already, been de- 
feated in an attack ou Mr. Adam, by 
my learned Friend (Mr. Jackson) j ( c ) 
and, if he renew his attack, he will 
only fiud a renewal of nis -own defeat 
and disgrace. (Hear^hear.) The hon. 
Proprietor is a great friend to the 
House of Palmer and Co., for the whole 
tenor of his speech was a defence of 
them, and not of the Marquis of Has- 
tings. How does the lion. Proprietor 
shape his course? First of all, he 
treats us with the old fallacy, that the 
Nizam is an independent Prince ; W 
and, secondly, that these transactions 
were intended, and were calculated, 

(а) Mr. Adam has also been spoken of 
in the Hast India Court as a man made 
drunk by the infatuation of arbitrary 
power, and exhibiting a. more lament- 
able compound of imbecility and wicked- 
ness than any man that ever preceded 
him as Governor-General of ludia. Did 
he deserve to be spoken of in these 
terms also ? 

(б) How can Mr. Impey possibly know 
what Mr. Adam feais and what he does 
not? Does he add omniscience to his 
other eminent (nullifications ? or means 
In*, that Mr. Adam’s friends and in- 
fluence, with all imlitical parties in turn, 
secure him and his family impunity ? 

(e) Worthy of each other, and each 
otlier’s cause and learning. 

((/) On all other occasions, “ old fal- 
lacies” are dearer to Mr. Impey than 
new ones. To us they are equally de- 
testable. Rut if it be an old fallacy to 
consider Native Princes imlejie tide tit, it 
is an okl hypocrisy on the part of tint 
Company to call them so in these very 
despatches. That, they are not inde- 
pendent, is to be attributed to the arts 
of the Company alone. 
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foui 4be benefit of the Jiiwm’4 Govern- 
ipV . Nonpr, fiir* I have examined 
tb* a#d I see nothing in it to 
p to guppose, that the Nizam’s 
snhjecfy ware, m any material degree, 
benefited by these traupaotious. This, 
however* ib nothing to the purpose. 
The manner in which the mopey wa? 
applied by Chundoo Loll has nothing 
to do with tbo propriety or impropriety 
of the original transaction. The hon. 
Proprietor argues that the bonus was 
perfectly fair, because bonuses are re- 
cognized iu England. As the English 
Government admits of a bonus , the 
hop. Proprietor contended, that the 
Indian Government ought to do the 
Sanaa thing. But, Sir, what has this 
to do with the questiou ? In the first 
plaqe, the bonus was coucealed, which 
would have the effect of invalidating 
it j aud in the next place, there was 
Uo appearauce of any consideration 
having t been advanced, (c) It seems 
that the interest was to be lowered 
from 2\ to Id per cent. But what 
comes at last # Why, this bonus is 

F iaid on account of the reduct «n of 
nterest. Was there ever a mor. fal- 
lacious proceeding? (/ j The hon. 
Proprietor uext tells us, that the mili- 
tary allpwauces made to Palmer aud 
CX were all fairly earned. Mr. W. 
Palmer must be a very great soldier, if 
this be the fact. He must have per- 
formed most important services. The 
Nizam, being an Independent, as well 
as a liberal Prince, had rewarded him 
aud his children, his brother, his 
moousbees, his servants, and his de- 
pendants of all descriptions, to the 
amount of 150,01)0/. a-year. (Hear.) 
Why, Sir* what ore the services of the 
Marquis of Hastings, compared with 
those os Mr. W. Palmer, if he had 
earned thi9 reward ? The Marquis of 
Hastiug* received a grant of (50,000/. for 
very great services; but Mr. W. Pal 
uicr and bis friends are rewarded with 
150,000/. aunually. (g) (Hear.) Sir, 


(<?) The bonus was never meant to be 
paid till the end of the teim fixed by the 
loan, and in point of fact has timer been 
paid at all. The consideration for w hich 
it was granted was the immediate ad- 
vance of money at 18 per cent, interest, 
which could only be raised for that pur- 
pose at 20. and ‘24. 

(/) It has not been paid up to this 
hour, and now never will be. 

(f) This la another monstrous aud 
scandalous exaggeration ; aud if uot in- 
tended, is at least calculated, to deceive. 
The truth is, that the whole of the pen- 
sions of the Palmer family did not 


if be deserved 4hvt* tv* vm\ H*vt Btr- 
formed sorvittei gpeata HhanAhfe* gl ‘ 
were ever ochlevwdln I»dia T rince the 
days of Aletandorfh* Oreaf^ ififzbi,? 
These rewards wbuld 
heard of at allih ImJiao>?dthl^cmh. 
try, but for the diVcoVieiv^pf^flj^ 
transactions. (Hear,) 'With* rhspect 
to these military allowances ^ h^W € 
the opinion of the Bengal Qove^nroent 
would be sufficient to ityducelmany 
Proprietors to condemn them ; others 
may be inclined to take the same 
course on referring to the opinions of 
the Attorney-General aud our own law 
officer ; but, for the satisfaction of 
every man in this Court, I will ghe 
you the opinion of Lord Hastings him- 
self ; ami, having done go, I thiuk, 
for the present, you have a right to 
vote against Palmer and Co. In pftge 
28 G of these Pupers, you will ftnd a 
letter from the Secretary of Govern- 
ment to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
dated November 19, 1832, containing 
the following passage : — 


* The point in question has reference 
to Mr. \V. Palmers statement, in expla- 
nation of the large monthly allowances 
held by him aud his brother. My. 11. 
Palmer, aud the stipends to the children 
of the former, from the Government of 
his Highness the Nizam. On the sub- 
ject of the allowance to Mr. H. Palmer, 
the statement of M r. W. Palmar is en- 
tirely silent ; it will be necessary to as- 
certain, thtnefore, whether the otohsion 
lie accidental, or whether the House do 
uot desiicto offer any further observa- 
tions iu reply to the reference already 
made to them on that subject. With re- 
gard to Mr. W. Palmer’s explanation of 
his own aud his children’s stipends,’— - 
[his services being here left out of the 
question] — * it is sufficient to reniaik. 
that It is extremely unsatisfactory ; and 
that, although the right of the Nizam to 
confer what allowances he pieces on 
those who are uow, or have been in bis 
sen ice, or on their famines^ be unques- 
tioned, it cannot be expected by his 
Highuess that the British Government 
should come forward to advance a large 
sum of money for the liquidation of heavy 
arrears on such an account.* [This 
alludes to the probability of the Company 
being called on to pay this account.] • In 
the special instance, under consideration, 
these arrears appear to haie been accu- 
mulating. in commou with the other 
debts of the state, at au exorbitant rate 


amount to one-tenth of the sum, annu- 
ally, which Mr. Impey herb states, of 
which auy one may satisfy himself who 
will take the trouble to refer to the ori- 
ginal Papers on this head. 
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$r» I am alreidy lhat l, 

have toolong occupied tK? attetitiop of 

f, SJe abav^obedrmilom hoM food m the, Court ; but the very kmt iugai- 
w-ard ib pewtott* WtWjUy confined hy tude andimportauC6o/the aubjefct to 
[SjJiwol hiwwlf W. free exei^ci&e Company and to India U my re**ou , 
of hia tuev inu,n fvp having stated my opinion^ at such- 

apply with stSfgreatar ^rce to the i i eng th. f will nbt fc^t>ray point out to 
of a Munster, WPP* 8 ] 1 ^ JJlJJJjLi a the Court the situation in which is 
to hare been placed, and l call upon the hou. Pro- 

irwintryiftliefr present deteriorated P^b.rs to pause before they come to 
ntf S, Jh an assumption of power on a decision. We have here the Marquij , 
tWuart of Chundoo Loll, while engaged of Hastings, a man of high birth *nd. 
Si us and enjoying our support, for. of great talent— a man of exalted con*, 
the purpose of reducing establishments nexions in this country— who, for tdae 
und Hxnenaea which the State was unable years, has been intrusted wi‘h the 

" . ‘ .. 1 .1 „A„ U1 . »d/.u!trn ftio unnr'linti .1 Z " 1 ) i n 


to bear, could never receive the sanction 
of this Government ; aud canuot, iu- 
M, he regarded otherwise than as 
si Hiding wholly at the pleasure of the 
Noam. Such chauges cannot be ac- 
knowledged by this Government/ 

1 shall now. Sir, read two other short 
extracts from the public despatch or 
the Marquis of Hastings to the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, of the 13th of Sept. 
1822. The first of these passages con- 
talus his Lordship's opinion of the 
bouus, and is as follows 

* The conduct of the House of Palmer 
and Co. with respect to the bonus, is con- 
sidered by the Governor-General in 
Council, to be in the highest degree re- 
prehensible ; and the concealment, both 
by the House and by the Minister, of the 
real conditions of the loan, while they 
were seeking the sanction of the B**itish 
Government to the arrangement, and 
professing to put it In possession of the 
derails ot the transaction, admits of no 
excuse or palliation, and ju-tiftes the 
inference of a culpable collusion between 
those parties/ ( Hear , hear.) 

Now, Sir, without meaning to cast 
any reflection qu the character of Mr. 
Russell, of whom 1 wish to speak 
in terms of high respect, I must read 
what the Governor-General says of 
him in the same page. HU Lordship 
thus expresses himself: — 

* The Govetnor-Geueral in Council 
concludes, that the affair of the bonus 
was uot made known to the late Resi- 
dent; but his Lordship in Council can- 
not acquit Mr. Russell of very blame- 
able neglect of duty, iti not satisfying 
himself that the amount of tbe'loan was 
l»roperly appropriated; or. at least, in 
uot reporting the mis-application to Go- 
vernment, is soon as lie became ap- 
prized of it, as, with ordinary vigilance, 
nc must hare been/ (A) {Hear.) 


[h) All that need be said on these opi- 
nions of Lord Hastings is this : that the 
documents now for the first time nub- 
IWhed, including Mr. Russell’s and Sir emanates, 


despotic power of Governor-General in 
India, (i) He performed, in the courser 
of that time, eminent service^ for the 
Company, and he received a very high 
reward in consequence of those ser- 
vices. He had the distributing of pa- 
tronage in the Bengal provinces, by 
which he might haVe increased' his 
friends and connexions. Placed Upon 
that high pedestal of honour, adorned 
with splendour, aud armed with power, 
it appears, that, in onC particular in- 
stance, he has perhaps been inveigh- 
ed or led astray luto Conduct of 
which the Court of Director* catmot 
approve. They admit that the noble 
Marquis did not act fVom any corrupt 
motive, and that his conduct was not 
guided by any view to personal adrtwi-* 
tngc. ( Hear, hear.) 

I am perfectly willing to give fuU 
weight to the motives assigned by the 
Gentlemen who have taken up the 
cause of the noble Marquis, and to 
ascribe his conduct to g*»od naiure, to 
weakness, and to the too great anxiety 
to make friends. But the Bengal Go- 
vernment, and the Court of Directors, 
had their painful, but bounden duty to 
perform. That duty was, M» resist; to 

W. Humbold’s letter to the Court of Di- 
rectors, show, that though L«*rd Hast- 
ings might have felt himself juatifled in 
giving such opinions then, yet the sub- 
sequent evidence proves these opinions to 
be unwarranted now. - 

(*) Mr. Impeyis so enamoured of the 
notion of the Government of India 
being a pure despotism, that he indulges 
it on all occasions. Bat “ despotic 
power” is irresponsible. If, then, the 
Goveruor-Generol were really wtnedwith 
this by those who sent him to India, how 
dare the Court ot Directors arraign him 
afterwards for any use he may choose to 
make of it 2 Perhaps Mr. Impdy adopts 
Capt. Seeley’s definition of atv** absolute 
despotism, regulated by laws/**— The 
idea is worthy the source from whence it 
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control, and to mark with their cen- 
sure, those improper transactions. 
(Hear.) You 1 ,' Proprietors of East 
India stock, are now called upon 1 to 
approve of that control and that cen- 
sure; and, It is iriy opinion, that you 
arc bound, by your' approval, to sup- 
port your servants, both at home and 
abroad (fr) If the amendment be nega- 
tived, what encouragement do you hold 
out to the IndianGovcrnmentto perform 
their duty? What encouragement do 
yftv't afford to the X)i rectors to exert them- 
selves for the protection of your inte- 
rests, and of the interests of India ? 
(Hear, he nr.) 1 think, Mr. ( hairmau, 
] have said enough to convince every 
impartial person in this Court, that he 
oughtto Vote for the amendment; but 
let the result be what it may, I .sit 
down satisfied that I have discharged 
an ^operative duty. (Hour, hear.) 

Mr. KliitioNSToNr.. — Sir, in the very 
able and luminous speech which has 
just been delivered, 1 must, consistent- 
ly wilh my own knowledge, having had 
the honour of being a Meriiber of the 
Bengal Government, during a part of 
the period alluded to, point out some 
errors into which the learned Gentle- 
man has fallen. I believe I am corre< t 
in stating, that the learned Gent, said, 
4 ‘ that, when the House of W. Palmer 
ami Co. obtained the sanction or coun- 
tenance of Government in 18 M, it was 
then known, that they had engaged in 
pecuniary transactions with theNizam’s 
Government.” I beg, Sir, to state, that 
such was not the ca>e. 1 am quite cer- 
tain that- the Bengal Government dal 
not kiiow it ; and there is nothing in 
the Papers that can bear out the asser- 
tion. {Hear.) Palmer and Co. ap- 
plied. lor the countenance of Govern- 
ment to their House, as a house of 
agency, and a banking and commercial 
concern ; and in that character the 
establishment of the Pirm was approved 
of by the Court of Director** But, if 
the Government had supposed that the 
House of Palmer and Co. had, or would 
have engaged with such transactions 
with the Nizam, as had since appear- 
ed, they would not have acceded to the 
request, (JJear.) , Thu establishment of 
that concern, ut> a house of agency, 
was l>eKev«d, at the time, to be a % cry- 
great benefit to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment; and, from the Company’s con- 
nexion with that Government,’ it was 
supposed that it would be useful ti) our 

(k) iVhat ! whether they do right or 

wrong ? 


the East India House , 

own. A commercial treaty had h*** 
entered into with the Ntemui, 
was thought that iheWbrnk taufcv! 
enabled to glee greaM* 
provisions of that TttS&upt*. 

nance of the GoveririneffrW** gtfcmtd 
in consequence of ’the < 'ln4fei*ittJon 
which had been giveb, that thd&e fe*. 
neficial results, wbfch Art ‘ exacted 
from the establishment of > the* Houi c 
had been effected; and the' conviction 
which prevailed on this pbinrwAstfte 
principal cause for grantlngtlre license 
of 1816. Is it possible; then; trader 
these circumstances, td imputfe impro- 
per motives to the Marquis of 1 Hast- 
ings, for having granted to tho Hotige 
the sanction of Goverumehi ? (Hear 
hear.) ‘ * 

The learned Proprietor has ques- 
tioned the legality of this license, Ip a 
manner that may have i ih pressed tbe 
minds of his liearer9 with the idea, 
that the pecuniary transactions with 
the Nizam were known at the titflethe 
license was 'conceded ; add the cir- 
cumstance was adverted to by the h’on, 
Proprietor (Mr. Poynder) who spoke on 
the first day. This license was granted 
by the Government to exempt Palmer 
and Go. from the operation of the 57th 
of the King, which prevented pecuniary 
dealings between Europeans And the 
Native Princes, without a special per- 
mission. Now, Sir, to me tbe legality 
of that license is very clear. Tbe 
license was granted in concurrence 
with tho opinion of the Advocate- 
General, who was consulted by theGo- 
\eriiment. He stated, that the license 
was sufficient for every purpose. There- 
fore, Sir, as far as this point goes, the 
Government acted legally in acceding 
to the request. Having had the honour 
of being a Member oF the Government 
at the tune myself, i must, of neces*- 
sity , t ike my share of the responsibility 
which attaches to the act. But, with 
the information which 1 now have of 
the magnitude of the transactions of 
that House, and the debts that were 
due to it by the Nizam,’ I acknowledge 
that I do think it was ail indiscreet 
act ; and I really believe that the Mar- 
quis of Hastings himself would* at 
tins time, make the same acknowledg- 
ment. (Hear.) ’ ' 

The learned Proprietor has sfAted, 
in very strong terms, that then? was 'an 
intentional delay, in sending 1 to this 
country a statement of the transactions 
between Palmer aud Co. and the Nl- 
yain. 1*lid Teport'tif • this" trahsartibn 
—the gr anting ' of 5 the lk*tise^*i»s 
drawn up. fnr'Jgfttatrv lfu?; amP whs 



on the Transactions at Hyderabad. 


'k 0* »«re- 

wlueh'j. ,«re. necetjarjr f»f 
,# ****lh' odmiuistraliou ot that 
carry 1 #? ***. j t jjg- er8 very much 
f-iXr-f the Secretary’s Office 
House, w here the correapond- 
I. U ai once looked over, and direc- 
e “ f, riven for answering it. I have 
.If experienced much difficulty m 

rflhS to frame despatches that 

6 “iTfo bT»et.t home. The time to 
*ikh I allude, I mean the latter part 
every Gentleman who hears 
I mus. kZ, was one of the most 
laborious periods that was ever ospe- 
Sce.1 in India. The Secrelanes were 
completely employed in carry.ug on the 
holiness of the Administration— they 
could not affo.d time to draw up » “"Jj 
rativc of those transactions. 1 his will 
account for the delay to "Inch the 
learned Proprietor lias reterrcil. . In 
the month of June, or thereabouts, the 
then Secretary to Government, Mr. 
Adam, had to attend the Governor- 
(ieneral, by whom he wab employed m 
framing iroportaut despatches •, am 
during the Secretary's absence, the 
report in que&tiou could not be drawn 
up. 1 think 1 have said sufficient to 
show that no delay was experienced, 
except what was perfectly accidental. 

( The learned Proprietor, if I under- 
stood him rightly, lias also stated, that 
when Mr. Sotheby was proposed to be 
appointed first Assistant at Hyderabad, 
it was concealed from the Council. 
This was not the case. His appoint- 
ment was forwarded to Government ; 
and his subsequent appointment to 
Moorshedabad was, l believe, alro 
known. (I fear y hear.) 

Mr. Thant— I can assure you, Sir, 
and the Court, that after the full 
« ussum which this question has under- 
gone, l shall not trespass on the atten- 
tion of the Proprietors for any S rea 
length of time, i thank the learned 
Centlemau (Mr. Impey) within the 
har, for the luminous and convincing 
argument he has addressed to ® 
Court j for, if he had not delivered his 
sentiments, l should have been indu- 
ced to travel over the same groun 
which the. learned Gentleman has 
1 1 ken. It , *« certainly much better 
that the Court should be instructed by 
the able speech of the learned Gentle- 
man, than be wearied by the very laine 
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one wbicM prepared tp offer. (1) 
T hare are, however,, mf or two points 

Ubertv to. offer A .far An 

honourable tf.opytetof,, who addressed 
the Court on the first or second day of 

the discussion, baa told us, tb^t the 
letters from tlic Marquis <« Hastiugs 
to Sir W. Rumbold (the private letter, 
which I lament has ever se.eu fhe 
light,) were written at a »me when the 
acknowledged services of the - Hoiue 
r f!n. to tli e Ni%a(q were 


acknowieugeu scuftw. v. T 

of Palmer and Co- to the Nt«tm were 
such as to give him a naramoimtxlanu, 
so as to shut out all the world besides 

from pecuniary transactions with that 

Prince. Now, Sir, that letter was 
writ, eu in January, 1815, Ww *1* 
license was applied for. The Hou^e 
was established in 1H14, and it is diffi- 
cult for me to imagine how these im- 
portant services could be performed 
within this particular tune, Jht» 

1 think, is of somelntle importance. On 
that letter, Sir, I will take m> 
not against the Marquis of HasUngs, 
but in support <>f good order in India. 

1 rise here, as a Propriety aud «n old 
servant of the Kast India Cmnpauy. to 
declare, that if the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings, much as I respect 
him, does not receive Iron) this Court 
that censure which is contained intli 
despatches you are now (pil'd I on to 
approve, I shall sell out my stock, and 
retire from the Company, (w) LouJand 

(/) This is n modest and well-tipa<?H 
avowal for one whoknowstoo welUiow 
seldom his hearers are 
speeches here or elsewhere. Yet what 
shall we say of a gentleman of fortune, 
who after along career of service in bulla, 
returns to his native land, andaiows hw 
incapacity to offer anv thing but a 
speech^oii a subject which his prenouH 

habits and expe.itMice ought wpccwlly to 

mi'tlifv him to midei stand; noiwiiu 
standing which, ho goes intiepidly into 

A™® ^;;™F;id»yX.)8lirii^d, 

n , os , injurious effect*! ui Mltu 

-'fH-ie wsraff 

icdrcss, except a refoim of their own 
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general laughter.) Gentlemen may 
laugh and sneer, but it shall not affect 
me. One great object which has indu- 
ced me to present myself to the Court, 
is to' defend Sit C. Metcalfe, and on 
that subject I fear 1 shall be obliged to 
trespass ibr a short time on the patience 
of the Proprietors, 1 should say more 
tm the speech of the late Resident at 
Hyderabad, if he had been in his place, 
this day ; and In common with all the 
Courts I deplore the circumstance 
Which has occasioned his absence. It 
War stated decidedly by the Bengal 
Government, that the sixty-lac loan 
was a fictitious transaction. With 
respect to the accounts relative to that 
transaction, Mr. Adam, when acting in 
the situation of Governor-General, 
speaks thus - 


M l twice examined the accouti ts receiv- 
ed from th6 Resident at Hyderabad with 
his despatches of the 12th and 14th of 
July, with all the attention which the 
time I have been able to devote to them 
will allow. Tiny arc too voluminous, 
various, and intricate, to enable me to 
judge correctly of all the details which 
they embrace but there are certain pro- 
minent points which appear quite distinct 
to my observation and I am not aware 
that any practical object would be attain- 
ed by iporc minute investigation.” (1 
think that it is necessary to maik thU 
passage, as it has been stated that Mr. 
Adam threw aside those accounts in a very 
hasty niauuer.) (») “ Since,” continues 


for who else can direct them ? The 
** lAnte speech” is already forgotten, and 
Mr* Trout now evidently thinks that his 
Hot bidng present to illuminate the debate 
with hts brilliant eloquence and convin- 
cing logic, would be such a calamity, 
that his Mother and sister Proprietors 
would vote for any thing rather than let 
this dreadlui Alternative be resorted to. 
Therein, however, a slight ray of hope that 
Mr, Tiant will not really put his alarm- 
ing threat Into execution. He is a candi- 
date for a seat in the Direction, and has 
already gone through half the dirty 
lanes and alleys in London to solicit 
voles to bring him in. Now he 
cannot he a Director without holding 
£2000 India Stock, which costs neatly 
£6000 sterling. 'Hint he has not yet 
come frt the fatal resolution, howtver, of 
sellth* thin* We may safely infer from the 
fhctdfhia having been seen at the last baL. 
lot with hife head Uticovcicd, in that aid 
tndfe of Feigned humility which camll- 
datcS drt well, to assume before then- 
election, that tlu‘y ditty make their Imo- 
leneb and hauteur the more keenly felt 
aftfefwmhto when firmly filed in their 
Wttti. 

‘ («) It is indeed necessary to mark this 


Mr. Adam’s ntftrot*, *the Redded 
commenced, aft d perhaps by this 
completed, a course of payments to X 
amount, as slated by him, of seveau! 
five lacs of rupees, reserving f or chanJs 
that may eventually he disaljowetL a 3Z 
of about twenty lacs, an examtoatFonii. 
detail is at all events not immSatelv 
necessary, nor need wc, as it appear* to 
me. delay coining to a concluslooon the 
main questions arising out of these 
accounts ” 

Mr. Adam then proceeds to give a 
specification of the debts which he 
snakes due to the House by the Nizam 
which amount to 60, 58*’ lbl TdtoeCs’ 
Now he (the late Residfehl) hfil sfiiei 
that the plan for the tixtVdhC'I^m 
was one that Could not fife reccSta- 
mended by him to the Cohrt^ 1 1 

Mr. Stuart.— M r. Russell states, in 
the publication which he Has gHeft to 
the world, that he did maiply approve 
of the plan. 

M r .Thant. — Mr. RusSeirs oWti Wdrds 
will best explain his meaning, lie 
states, tu the first place, that the House 
was willing to negotiate a loaft* bbt 
that the firm required the sanction of 
the British Goverhrhent. That sanction 
be did not choose to apply for. He then 
says that the Minister pressed him on 
the subject, that he was willing tb give 
his concurrence to the scheme for bor- 
rowing, but that be declared that the 
British Go\ eminent would take no far- 
ther part in the proceeding. Suth was 
Mr. Russell’s opinion at the time. He 
then goes on to say, that while thrte dis- 
cussions were in progress at Hyderabad, 
the partners of the House wrote to Cal- 
cutta, and the consequence was, that 
the sanction of Government Was ob- 
tained. Now, Sir, 1 think Mr. Adam 
had a right to say that thffc loau, 
quoad the sanction of Government, 
was in fact a fictitious transaction. It 
was a loan to be raised under the 
sanction of Government fdt the reduc- 
tion of unnecessary military fcitablUK- 
ments and the payment of certain 
debts. Undoubtedly it was stated 
that considerable benefits Were anu^xfcl 
to this plan. But it appedft, ‘ or 
the face of the accounts, til at under 
the sanction of Government ntot One 
rupee was advanced ; and theiefore, 
quoad the sanction, it was d fldlttom 
proceeding, (o) 

passage ; for nothing can more plainly 
show the cursory manrer hi which the 
accounts were examined thauhia w . 

Co) Mr. Adam and S)t C. Metctlfd d© 
not deny the adraucc of money M q*»d 
the sanction j thee deny Itmtegrttor and 
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Before I state, as briefly as 1 can, bad many more such mad servants; 
«bat I feel it to be my doty to state, on . ( Hear; hear) and I congratulate the 
the pnrt of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 1 beg Company on having such au active 
leave to a?k, vfbctbfer there is present and zealous madman in their employ. 
•t,v friend of Mr; Russell, who cart Now, Sir, 1 shall state why I paKicu- 
enpliin some points on which I wish to larly appear before the Court on this 
be satisfied? [No person answered.] 1 occasion. My gallant Friend' baa sahl 
must firfet, Sir, state, that t have most that his acquaintance with the Marquis 
attentively toad the whole of the Papers of Hastings is of forty years* 4 ttral *° n » 
on vour table. I have also read the Now I must look hack to a period that 
letter of the late Resident, and that will prove me not to be a very young 
published by Sir Win. Rumbold. I man, when I advert to the commence* 
have, in truth, given this case the very ment of ray acquaintance with Sir C. 
best consideration that my poor ablli- Metcalfe. vVe were children at school 
tie* will allow s and I must say, and I together, and under the same tutor*, Dr. 
think almost every body, except one or Goodall. [g ) ( Cries of Gi-rfer and Ques* 
two person* whom my learned Friend tion .) Sir, I repeat it— we were under the 
[Mr. Impey) corrected in the course of charge and care of Dr. Goodall. We pro* 
his speech, will be found of the same ceeded to India almost at the same 
opinion,*— that the present amendment time. (Question.) Sir, whoa tmtu it 
ii a most proper one. 1 think 1 need brought into a court of ju^ftoe,; wit* 
not, farther than I have done, state the nesses are examined as ta hi* eWac* 
grounds which induce me to vote for ter and the circumstances of bis life | 
that amendment. and I think it is equally proper that 

I uish now' to make a few observa- the same thing should be allowed here, 
tion? relative to Sir Charles Metcalfe. We went to India, Sir, about thefttime 
Mj gallant Friend (Sir John Doyle), period. We there pursued our studied 
whose second day’s speech, in con- for a short time together, and together 
tmuation, 1 did not hear, but which, we entered thchun. Company's service, 
from the mSnner in which lie closed [Question, question ; Order.) 
hU first day’s address, was, 1 suppose, A Pttoi'iuttroR. — We shall never be 
very entertaining, — has told us that able to get through the business if the 
Sir C. Metcalfe was fitter to be a resi- hon. Gentleman goes on in this way. 
dent iu Bedlam than a Resident iti [Loud cries of Question.) 

Hyderabad. These words I cannot mis- Mr. S. Dixon,— l hope the Court will 
take, because I took them down. Now, allow the hon. Proprietor to go on. He 
•Sir, l need not remind my gallant is making two tides at once. He doe* 
Friend of what an. illustrious person not confine himself to Sir Charles Met* 
said when he was told that General calfe, — he gives an account of himself 
Wolfe was mad. “ If he is mad,” said also, — he affords us the history of two 
that dlustrious individual, “ I wish lie persons instead of one. [A laugh.) 
would Ute some of my other generals." Mr. Thant. — Sir, I mention these 
(if faugh.) I am sure tny gallant circumstances, because 1 wish to oh* 
Friend does not need to be bitten — he tain credit with the Court as one who 
does not want to be inoculated for knows Sir C. Metcalfe intimately well, 
courage— be took the disease naturally, and who therefore can speak to hU 
[Hear, hear,) I met my gallant Friend character. If I espresft myself with 
iu Malta, and 1 heard a great deal of the natural partiality of an old friend, 
>ny gallant Friend’s achievements in 1 hope it will not be imputed as an 
Egypt, When my gallant Friend was error to me. I have known Sir C. Met- 
iu that couutry, he was very mad in- calfe during the whole of my life; 
deed : he galloped into the desert up ( Question , question.) and a more ho* 
To Buonaparte's dromedary corps, and nourable, upright, or kiud-hearted man 
the consequence of his madness was, 1 never met wilh.(r) 

that he captured all of them. [Hear, — 

hear,) Now, Sir, I say, that if Sir (y) lu infancy our hopes and fears 
Charles Metcalfe be mad, l wish we Were to each other known, Ac. 

• ( r ) There arc no limits to the egotism 

and vanity of some minds. Oftvhat ao*» 
as a fact ; and Sir C. Metcalfe Huts that sible importance could it be to the Cou.t 
most of the alleged payments are /rtf- to hear the history of Mr. Tram's ill- 

fancy, or the character of bpv#ckaoi- 

(p) Who might these unfortunate pet*- fellow’* or tutor? And akhocoh sfrC 
*0®* •*> described to he thu* smarting Metcalfe might, In Mr. Trent's opUdort, 
the correction of this emiuent hud be the best man he .ever met with, he 
Qwinterested ndvoettfc ? might still be a had one, The question 
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I shall now state the circumstances 
which brought Sir C. Metcalfe to Hy- 
derabad. I think it is right to do so,' 
because he has been attacked in his 
abience.(i) He had been the private 
Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings, 
and political Secretary to the Govern ■ 
tnent. Previously to that he was em- 
ployed at Delhi. He has in this Court 
keen charged with ingratitude to the 
Marquis of Hastings. Now, Sir, 1 beg 
to expfaip the circumstances under 
which’vhe was made private Secretary 
to that Nobleman. (Question — Order.) 

Mr. Nowkli.. — I really wish to know, 
Sir, whether the Court are to be de- 
tained with a history of the hon. Pro- 
prietor andSir C. Metcalfe ? ( Hear and 
Order*) 

Mr. Thant. — S ir (diaries Metcalfe 
has been attacked in this Court, 

The Chairman. — Having been ap- 
pealed to, 1 must give my decision. 
The character of Sir C. Metcalfe 
having been assailed in this Court, 1 
think 1 have a right to hear the re- 
marks of any person who wishes to 
speak in his fuvour. (<) At the same 
time 1 think that it will expedite the 
cause of Sir Charles Metcalfe, ami the 
business of this Court, it the hon. Pro- 
prietor will be less ditfuse on the sub- 
ject. (Hear.) 

Mr. Thant.— Sir, this private Secre- 
taryship was pressed upon Sir (diaries 
Metcalfe, and 1 have been told that 
he twice declined it. But, Sir, is a 
public Officer, because he tilled a situa- 
tion under a Governor-General, to be 
dehaired from his right of giving his 
opinion on any public measure ? 1 am 

related to acts done since Mr. Trant had 
left India: and his opinion of the cha- 
racter ot the actor at auj period anterior 
to this, is of no woith whatever. It i-, 
indeed, a fallacy to suppose such testi- 
mony as this of any value at anytime. 

(irj Docs not Mr. Tiant ccn-iue the 
Marquis of Hastings, and attack the tran- 
sactions of Palmer and Co.— and are not 
they also absent ? If to piaise those who 
ate absent be peimitted, why should it 
not bo equally permitted to eeiiMire? 
The value of the one Is nothing vvhcic the 
other is not allowed. 

(() The question was, not what the 
Chairman had a right to hear, hut what 
the speaker had a right to offer, This is 
a confusion of terms often made b\ hoys 
at school, who talk of their having ho 
right to be flogged,— meaning that the 
master has no light to flog them. Hut 
that an Kast India Director, and an M P. 
of twenty years’ standing, should fall into 
such a vulgar error, is surprising. 


the East India House , 

sure my gallant Friend will not con 
tend for such a principle ; and in thig 
Court, I believe, a very different doc. 
trine is laid down.(u) Am I, Sir, to be 
debarred from my right of speaking 
my mind ; or am I to be accused of 
meanness or baseness, because I can- 
not approve of the couductof the Mar- 
quis of Hastinp in every respect ? sj r 
Charles Metcalfe was nearly connected 
with the late Resident by family tie*. 
There was that inducement, and several 
others, that might have led him to 
conceal his opiuion, if his integrity 
were not of the most immoveable cha- 
racter. I cannot, therefore, subscribe 
to the opinion, that he has heen.in- 
fluenced by vindictive motives, pr by 
any other feeling except a strong sense 
of public duty. 1 have heard no evi- 
dence yet that can make me form any 
other opinion. I hope, one day or 
another, he will appear in this Court, 
and speak for himscif. 1 congratulate 
the Company in having such a man 
attached to them. The Company’s 
servants are often placed in a very 
delicate situation. They are obliged 
to overcome their feelinjk. for they are 
bound ; and necessity retfiired it, both 
by their duty and by their oath, to 
show up their nearest friends. I am 
happy that the Company have amongst 
them a man of such unbending firm- 
ness and integrity, — a man who realizes 
the fine picture drawn by Horace — 

Jnstum el tennerm propositi viram, 

Non ciMum ardor piAvajubetitiaro, 

Non vultus instantia tjrnnni, 

Mentc qmUit solid.'i. 

I, Sir, shall vote for the amendment; 
hut, though 1 do not approve of the 
conduct of the Marquis of Hastings iu 
this case, I shall say of him, as I have 
before said in this Court, that I think 
veiy highly of his merits. 1 will uot 
cast aside such a public servant as he 
has proved himself to be, because he 

(u) Not so, Mr. Trant. In this Court 
the doctrine laid down is, tbat.Mr. Adam 
was quite right when he said, in his 
celebrated manifesto against the liberty 
of the press : “ It is a mockery to claim 
for the .servants of any Government a 
right to discus* freely’ the measures ot 
their superiors.” Does he not know that 
Colonel Robinson, being a servant of the 
King, was banished for speaking his 
mind; that Mr. Buckingham annMr. 
Arnot, not being servants of any one, 
vveie aho banished for speaking theirs ; 
and that the Court approved of all the«e 
punishments? The doctrine and the 
practice are, at least, iu harmony with 
each other. 
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made one mistake— because there 
H one blot on his character. ; I do not 
txpectio find' a perfect man ; and if I 
see some slight speck on his features 
—if 1 perceive the beauty of his cha- 
racter in a very small degree sullied,— 
I look at the shade with feelings “ more 
in sorrow than in anger;" and 1 am 
anxious to pass it by as soon as possible. 

Non ego pauei* 

Ofiendarraaenli* qua* ant incuria fudit, 

AuthuBianapanimeayit natura. 

When the Marquis of Hastings again 
comes before this Court, 1 shall lav 
this business entirely out of my mind, 
and do justice to the great and emiuent 
services he has performed. {Hear.') 

Mr. Pattison. — The learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. lrnpey) has spoken of a 
letter, written by the Marquis of 
Hastings in answer to certaiu de- 
spatches of the Court of Directors, 
haviug been addressed to the Chair- 
man. I shall explain, for l am not 
afraid to explain, how that circum- 
stance occurred. When 1 arrived at 
the situation of Chairman, 1 f >und 
that both »yy predecessors were in the 
habit of corresponding with Lord 
Hustings, and 1 beg leave to state 
that l followed that example, believing 
then, as 1 do now, that such explana- 
tion between the Chairman and the 
Covernor-Gcneral must lead to very 
beneficial results. 1 found my hot), 
friend (Mr. Bebb) in correspondence 
with the noble Marquis. I think it a 
verv useful practice, in spite of the 
policy which has put an end to it. I 
think those who abolished the prac- 
tice acted under a mistaken view of 
the case. 

Mr. Campbell.— Sir, I am at all 
times unwilling to take up the time of 
the Court, and, on this occasion, in- 
disposition renders it peculiarly neces- 
sary that I should be as brief as pos- 
stble. I shall endeavour, therefore, 
as far as 1 can, to confine myself to 
the object immediately before the 
Court— namely, the motion and the 
amendment. It appears to me that a 
form of words better calculated to 
effect the purpose which was mteuded, 
and that was less likely to provoke 
discussion, could not have been 
devised, than that in which the ori- 
K*ual motion was expressed ; aud I 
am surprised that such a course 
h hould nave been taken as that w hich 
the hon. Chairman has thought fit to 
adopt. {Acrytf'* Speak outr) I am 
speaking as loud as I can, and if the 
hon. Proprietor who has interrupted 
Onental fferniJ, Vol.o. 


me, will come nearer, he will, no 
doubt, hear whatever I say. I do not 
like Gentlemen to interrupt me with 
cries of “ Speak o#/," because, when 
an individual is endeavouring to pur- 
sue a certain train of ideas, such ex- 
clamations are calculated tv embarrass 
aud confute him. {Hear.). I was 
going to express my regret; * that a 
motion so worded, and haying one 
solitary object in view^ should have 
been met by an amendment, * which 
could scarcely lead to any ''thing, in 
this Court, but long and angry debate. 
It seems to me that Gentlemen have 
been led away, in the coarse of the 
discussion, from the object really be- 
fore the Court, and have introduced 
topics exceedingly foreign to it. Lmust 
say, that a most unwarrantable attack 
has been made on the character of 
Mr. Adam, whose name : it was quite 
unnecessary to introduce on this occa- 
sion. But we have something more 
formidable to contend with, than the 
desultory observations which may he 
made with respect to Mr. Adam, or 
any other Member of the Bengal 
Government; and to that point, Gen- 
tlemen ought to restrict thfcir remarks. 
The Court ought not to mistake the 
question under consideration. That 
question ought to he taken for what 
it is intrinsically worth, without re- 
ference to the expressions made Use 
of by this Gentleman, or by that Gen- 
tleman. What then is the f/ueition, 
Sir? What have the Proprietors to 
do ? They have only to say, Whether 
the conduct of tha noble Marquis has 
been corrupt or incorrupt ? 

A Propme’I or. — No person has 
imputed corrupt conduct to the noble 
Marquis. 

Mr. Campbell. — If thebon. Proprie- 
tor has read the Despatches, as he 
ought to do, and has not there seen 
distinct corruption alleged against 
Lord Hastings, then all I can say is, 
that he has put a different construction 
from that which I have doue on whole 
passages of those documents. {Hear.) 
The attack which has been made on 
Mr. Adam, could not, as it seems to 
me, originate in any part which that 
Gentleman has taken in the affairs of 
Hyderabad. It requires no great de- 
gree of acuteness to perceive, looking 
at the state of the press in India, and 
the deportation, or, as the hon. Mem • 
ber for Aberdeen Would call it, the ba- 
nishment, (though their own coun- 
try,/ of Gentlemen* who favoured the 
freedom of the press, 1 ahd, amongst 
others, of the champion of that svs- 
X 
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tern, the Editor of The Calcutta 
Journal , that the conduct pursued 
by Mr. Adam, with respect to the press, 
has excited this hostility. («) On this 
subject of the press, I differ totally 
from my hon. Friend, the Member for 
Aberdeen. 1 am as friendly as any 
man to a free press ; hut, as to its 
introduction into India, it is a question 
that involves most serious considera- 
tions. The time, I think, is not yet 
come for trying such an experiment.^) 
It may come, and it will come in the 
march of events — but certainly it has 
not yet arrived, and it should not be 
blindly precipitated. When you have 
a more extended European popula- 
tion ;(y) when you can uphold your 
empire, under any convulsion which 
may arise ; when you find it proper to 
extend to your Native subjects all the 
rights and privileges which now exist 
amongst yourselves ; then a free press 
may be introduced with safety, (c) 

In giving iny opinion ou the ques- 
tion now before the Court, 1 shall 
carefully abstain from making any 
invidious comparisons. We are now 
called on to approve of certain de- 
spatches, sent hy the Court of Directors 
to the Bengal Government. The Pro- 
prietors have been ready to acknow- 
ledge the services of the Court of 
Directors — and they have done so on 
all proper occasions ; but they ought 
to pause, before they approve of the 
despatches which are now under 
consideration. Of the four despatches, 
which are spoken of in the latter 
pnrt of the amendment, one was 


(u) 'll i ere is pot the least ground for this 
supposition. Mr. Adam’s conduct with 
respect to the Hyderabad transactions, 
ana his hastening the min of the House 
of Palmer and Co., while Ixml Amherst 
was in the Bengal ii\er, hut liefore he 
could come up to have eu-n a chance of 
giving a new turn to t lie matter, was 
quite sufficient to implicate him as one, 
at hast, of the chief causes of all the 
mischief that has icsultcd. 

O) The experiment has been tried- 
and lusted for five years under Cord 
Hastings, pioducing the best effects. — 
It wan then put a stop to, since which, 
nothing hut disasters have happened. 

(e) How can this ever happen, while 
CoYouization is prohibited j v.nd who 
would coloni/.e, if they were not to be 
free ? 

(z) On this subject of the Pres*, we 
shall not here say more than that Mr. 
Campbell cither has uot read, or reading 
has not understood, what has been 
already so often repeated, ou this much 
inDrepre-cuted subject, 


written near five yean ago, lB# . 
ther almost four yeaft ago, the 
third nearly two years ago, and tha 
last one year ago. If the approval of 
this Court to those despatches be so 
necessary, I should be glad to know 
why it was not demanded before? 
Repeated opportunities have occurred 
for calling the Proprietors together 
and hearing th^ir sentiments on this 
suhject. I request the Court to mark 
the situation in which this amendment 
places us. If you approve of the in- 
structions conveyed in these despatch**, 
you will cast a censure on the Marqui^’ 
of Hastings, in the face of the appro- 
batiou you have already bestowed on 
him ; and, if you disapprove of them, 
are you prepared to recal, or can you 
recal, those despatches? If you are 
not prepared to do so — and you cannot 
recal them, without trenching on the 
functions of the Executive Body,— to 
what purpose do you come to a' deci- 
sion ? When, on Friday last, a gallant 
Officer (Sir .1. Doyle) asked the hon. 
Chairman, whether this amendment 
was his own act, or the act of the 
Court of Directors, the hon. Chairman 
answered, that it was his own indi- 
vidual act ; but he further expressed 
his opinion, that, if time had been 
given, it would have received the 
sanction of the Court of Directors. On 
a subsequent day, the hqn. Chairman 
made a similar statement, in answer 
to the hon. Director opposite. 1 must 
own, however, that I, for one, am not 
in favour of that amendment; aud 1 
hope that the event of this day’s dis- 
cussion will prove, that many other 
Directors feel upon the subject as 1 do. 
That body, l believe, comprises tfs 
much caution, wisdom, and sound 
sense, as is to be found in any so- 
ciety; (a) and, I am sure, they will 
pause before they give their sanction 
to this proceeding. 

I see, in the latter part of this 
amendment, a most extraordinary no- 
velty, and one, which, if the precedent 
he established, may lead to very bad 
consequences. In calling on the Pro- 
prietors to agree to those despatches, 
do you not, in fact, establish a prece- 
dent for an inter ference with the 
despatches of the Court of Directors 
generally? {Hear.) May not . the 
Proprietors hereafter object to de- 
spatches ? May they not, at any titne, 
resist the contents of despatches, in 
transitu. This would be to create a 


(<*) Mr. Campbell is himself one of 
their body. Tins eulogium comes, there- 
fore, w ith double grace from hint ! 
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ew'ond Board of Control, as If one 
£ not a sufficient evil, (b) {A laugh.) 
The Legislature, in former days, clearly 
contemplated the contingency at 
nhicb, Sir, we have now arrived; 
and, therefore, to prevent the possibi- 
}irv , <>f an interference with the de- 
spatches of the Court of Directors, it 
\ull be found, on reference to the 33d 
of Geo. III., that the following provi- 
sion was made : 


‘ And be it further enacted, that no 
order, directiou, or resolution of the 
Court of Directors, touching the Civil 
„i Military Government, or revenue, of 
the Hast India Company, after the same 
shall hare received the approbation of 
the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of ludia, shall be rescinded, sus- 
pended, or varied, by any General Court 
• ailed for that pui pose.’ 

Mliat is the eousequencc of this 
enactment ? It is, that you cannot 
interfere with the despatches of tiie 
Court of Directors ; ami, assuredly, it 
is useless for men to give an opinion 
<m any subject, when they have it not 
in their power to enforce that opi- 
nion. [c] The proposition, in the 
latter part of the amendment, appears 
to me to he quite unnecessary for the 
\ indication of the conduct of our 
sen ants abroad, whose characters are 
not attacked in such a way as to bring 
them under the consideration of this 
Court. I contend also, Sir, that the 
approbation of these despatches, goes 
to the condemnation of the Marquis of 
Hastings. I would say, Sir, that the 
tailing for the approval of those de- 
spatches, at this particular juncture, 
when an appeal is pending, is injudi- 
cious. Jlut, 1 am bound to declare, on 
the part of the Court of Directors, that, 
though I think their judgments were 
erroneous, l am perfectly convinced 
that their intentions were honest. A 9 
l h,n c, more than once, stated iny 
opinions on this subject in the other 
room, I am now imperatively called 
upon to declare, that those despatches 
were the dictates of pure and honour- 
able minds, discharging a most im- 
portant, but a most painful duty.( Hear.) 
” hen I look to the conduct und cha- 
racter of the mover and seconder of 
die amendment, 1 feel most confident 


(A) No doubt, control is always an 
c'u to those on whom it is exercised. 
Would that the evil were real, instead 
pretended 1 

(c) According to this maxim, no Op- 
position Member should ever speak in 
ine House of Commons ; no dissenting 
1 mprictor, iu an East India Court. 


that they contemplated nothing but 
what was just and fair ; and, therefore, 
I regret that they mixed up with that 
amendment, such ingredients as must 
of necessity lead to dissension. 

One of the professed objects of the 
amendment is, to exculpate the Com- 
pany's servants, which, as I have before 
stat ed, does not appear to me to be call- 
ed for. Some Members of the Court of 
Directors, though they have waded 
through this immense volume, have, 
I think, overlooked some parts of it, 
which are completely at variance with 
the amendment. The first part of the 
amendment admits the purity and 
integrity of the late Governor- General’s 
character. It acquits him of any 
corrupt motive. To that extent it goes 
clearly enough. But what does the 
latter part of this amendment do ? It 
calls for your approval of the whole of 
these despatches — one portion of which 
goes, as 1 will presently show, to charge 
the Marquis of Hastings with a most 
gross dereliction of duty — it asserts 
that lie has lent the Company’s credit, 
for the purpose of benefiting the House 
of Palmer and Co., to a transaction 
which has been branded as fraudulent, 
deceptions, ami dishonourable. I shall 
cite but one single passage to prove 
this fact; and, by it, 1 am willing to 
stand or lall. The fortieth paragraph 
of the political letter to Bengal, of liic 
2Hih November 1821, contains the 
following very remarkable, and very 
uufortunate passage : 

* In truth you have/ [addressing the 
Government ostensibly, but evidently 
applying the charge to Lord Hastings,] 

1 in substance, if not in form, lent the 
Company's credit, in the late pccuniaiy 
transactions at Hyderabad; not, indeed, 
for the benefit of the Niratn's Govern- 
ment, but for the sole benefit of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co.’ 

Now, Sir, l appeal to the honour 
and candour of every Gentleman in 
this room, whether the individual to 
whom such motives can be justly 
ascribed, is, or is not, worthy to be 
pointed out as an honest man ? Had 
the opinion, I have just mentioned, 
been adopted by the Court of Directors, 
with a full knowledge of all the facts— 
with all the accounts and documents 
before them, which would enable tliem 
to form a just Judgment — with figured 
statements, which cannot err, in their 
possession— then, Sir, that opinion 
would have been decisive; but they 
had, without due examination, arrived 
at that conclusion, and adopted the 
supposition, that the arrangement 
which they condemned, was made for 
X 2 
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the Sole purpose of serving Palmer and 
Co. {Hear.) At the time that de- 
spatch was written, the Court of Di- 
rectors were almost totally ignorant of 
the circumstances attending those 
transactions ; and yet they say to the 
noble Marquis *. — 

* You have In substance, if not in form, 
lent the Company’s credit, in the late 
pecuniary transactions at Hyderabad; 
not, indeed, for the benefit of the Ni- 
zam’s Government, but for the sole Ikj- 
nefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co.’ 

This was intended to cast an imputa- 
tion on the late Governor-General, and 
this the amendment calls on you to 
approve. Hence, Sir, 1 contend, that 
this amendment is inconsistent. {Hear, 
hear.) The first part acquits Lord 
Hastings of evciy corrupt motive, 
while the last part brands him with 
corruption in its worst form. ( Hear , 
hear.) Not only corruption, but breach 
of confidence rtnd faith. It charges 
him with sacrificing the interest of our 
ally, for the base purpose of assisting 
the House of Paltncr and Co. How 
are the assertions borne out ? (Hear.) 
It will not, Sir, be thought, that Sir 
C. Metcalfe had any very extraordinary 
predilection either for the loan or the 
lenders; and, when called on to gi\e 
his opinion as to the- effect produced 
by the loan, he. says, in his letter of 
the 1/th March 1821 : — 

‘ The Government was undoubtedly 
relieved from much pecuniary embar- 
rassment by the loan, and was enabled 
to pay off large arrears, which had accu- 
mulated iu several branches of expendi- 
ture ;’ — Sir C. Metcalfe is here speaking 
of what has been called a “ fictitious 
loan,” {Hear, hear,) — ‘ but (continues 
Sir Charles) I have been disappointed in 
finding that the relief was not so much 
of a permanent nature as 1 had ex- 
pected — 

Why, Sir, how could it be expected 
that a “ fictitious loan” could produce 
any very extraordinary results? (/f 
laugh.) i( And that the loan was not 
appropriated to the permanent reduc- 
tion of expense to such an extent as I 
had supposed.” Here Sir C. Metcalfe 
treats it as a real transaction — as a 
bona fide loan — though in other places 
he stigmatizes it as fraudulent and 
fictitious. Is this, Sir, the language 
of fair and impartial inquiry? Cer- 
tainly it is not; aud, l am sorry that 
the speech of the learned Gentleman 
(Mr. lmpey), this day, abounded in 
similar accusations. In another part 
of this letter, Sir C. Metcalfe says • 

‘Noei thde** there is no doubt that 


the loau was most convenient to 
Nizam s Government at the time 
especially to the Minister himself r* r . 
sonally ; and, by enabling him to' strut- 
gle through temporary difficulties and 
embarrassments, It may possibly prove 
the means of greatly assisting the reston 
tion of prosperity in the couutrv ’ 


This, it seems, was all to be done— 
By what? By a “ fictitious loan.” 
Why, Sir, when we .find such contra- 
dictions, a man might almost be in- 
clined to believe, that he wag readiur 
Swift's 4 Tale of a Tub.’ Sir C. Met- 
calfe, in another passage, observes,—. 


* It does not strike me that the in- 
terests of the hon. Company have beeii 
much affected, in any wav, by the loan*’ 
[why, Sir, how could they be affected by 
a fictitious transaction ?] {Hear.) * dis- 
advautageously, certainly not.’ 


I now come to a passage in this 
letter, which has puzzled me very 
much. 1 have endeavoured to under- 
stand it — but I canuot. It is this — 


‘ But for the loan, the increa>ing em- 
barrassment of the Nizam’s Got eminent 
might ha\e induced, pet haps mu't haw 
induced, some other measure ; audothei 
measures might, perhaps, have been de- 
vised, more advantageous to the Nizam*' 
interest, ami so far indiiectly to our 
own, than the one under discussion.’ [I 
suppose he here must allude to the mili- 
tary possession of the countiy.J ‘ h is, 
however,’ he continues, ‘ certainly some 
adiautage gained, that the Ni/am’s Go- 
vernment has been enabled to struggle 
on, without any sacrifice on our pait, to 
its picsent position, fiom which, with 
proper measuies, theie is a prospect ot 
future prospciitv.’ 


Now, Sir, from these passages, three 
inferences must necessarily be drawn— 
1st. That, by the loan, the Nizam's 
Government had been relieved from 
much pecuniary embarrassment, and 
was enabled to pay off large arrears. 
2d. That the loan had not disadvan- 
tngeuusly affected the Company's in- 
terests. And 3d. That the loan would 
possibly prove the means of greatly 
assisting the restoration of prosperity 
in the country. Sir, if these were the 
results of the loan, the proposition 
contained in that unfortunate passage 
of the despatch of the 28th November 
1821, namely, <* That the Company’s 
credit had been lent by the noble 
Marquis, not indeed for thd benefit of 
the Nizam’s Government, but for the 
sole benefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co,” 
is clearly disproved. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, I shall say a word with 
respect to the letter addressed by the 
Marqnb of Hastings to Sir W. Kuui* 
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bold in January 1814. So many ob- 
^nations have already been made 
uiwn it, that I have very little to offer 
on the subject. But, Sir, if Gentle- 
men had considered the circumstances 
uuder which that letter was written, 
t hev would have treated it with more 
generosity and candour. That letter 
Mas written very shortly before the 
commencement of the Nepaul war— 
that letter was written when his Lord- 
ship was endeavouring to repair se- 
rious disasters which had attended our 
arms at the beginning of that war— 
that letter also was written in con- 
fidence. The fair import of that letter, 
in my mind, is simply this : Sir W. 
Kimibold was not a partner in the 
House at the time the letter was 
written, but he was thinking of be- 
coming a partner in that concern. He 
set out with a letter of introduction 
from the Marquis of Hastings to the 
Resident at Hyderabad ; ami what docs 
the uoble Murquis say in the letter in 
which he encloses that entroduction to 
s ir W. Runihold ? He expresses him- 
self thus . 

4 The amount of the advantage which 
the countenance of Government may 
botow must lie uncertain, as l appre- 
hend it would flow principally from the 
opinion the natives would entertain of 
the respect likely to be paid by their own 
Government to an establishment known 
to stand well in the favour of the su- 
preme authority here. Perhaps a more 
distinct lieucfit may attend the Finn, 
from the consequent discouragement to 
composition with you by any other Bri- 
tf'h (lavtntTship, to which a similarly 
piotcssed sanction would not be granted.’ 

Ibis, Sir, is said to he a direct mo- 
nopoly. But how does it appear ? If 
it had been stated, that he would refuse 
to others the liberty of setting up simi- 
l»r establishments, the charge would 
he correct j hut the noble Marquis has 
»ot said any such thing. 1 have en- 
deavoured, Sir, as much as I could, to 
abstain, on this occasion, from intro- 
duciug the names of other parties. 

* he atfairs of Palmer and Co. 1 have 
jRt out of my mind as much as pos- 
. j**! because Ido not think it would be 
ri ffht, at present, to state any opinion 
with respect to matters which 1 may 
hereafter he called on to consider. I 
therefore shall say nothing as to what 
they h a ve done, nor as to the policy of 
geaiiting v the license. All I shall say, 
°n that point is, that the license was 
not granted from any corrupt motive. 

I f?ar.) The circumstance of the 
transaction between Palmer and Co, 


and the Nizam have been fully stated ; 
and much as I regret that the friends 
of the Marquis of Hastings were com- 
pelled, in his justification, to demand 
that they should be laid before this 
Court, still l am rejoiced to find, that 
the production of those documents has 
completely succeeded in vindicating 
the fair fame of the hon. Marquis. 

The Proprietors have now before 
them a very complicated subject — a 
subject, in my opinion, but little un- 
derstood hy all those who have deli- 
vered their sentiments on it ; the lale 
Resident has, l think, placed it in the 
clearest point of view. ( Hear , hear.) 
From his statement it appears, that 
the interests of the Company at Hyde- 
rabad could not have been confided to 
abler hands. It becomes now the duty 
of each Proprietor to pronounce, as 
far as his judgment will allow him, on 
the conduct of one of the most faithful, 
zealous, and meritorious servants the 
Company ever had. {Hear.) It is for 
you to ask yourselves, whether, during 
the nine years iu which he so success- 
fully administered your affairs in India, 
he has ever tarnished his character or 
impaired his honour ? (Hear.) After 
the most anxious consideration of the 
subject, to which 1 have do.voted both 
days and nights, without any personal 
knowledge of the noble Marquis, hav- 
ing seen him but on one occasion — 
without owing any obligation whatso- 
ever to him — I stand up here, and give 
my vote in his favour. I do not be- 
lieve that he has done any thing to tar- 
nish his character — and I hold up my 
hand against the amendment, which, 
■while it professes to acquit, virtually 
condemns the noble Marquis. ( Loud 
cries of Hear.) 

Mr. Dan i ell.— -Sir, I shall content 
myself with simply stating the line of 
conduct I mean to adopt on this occa- 
sion, and the few short reasons which, 

I think, justify me in doing so. Not- 
withstanding all that lias been said on 
the subject, we are really to decide on 
the character of the individual. We 
are to consider, whether he has con- 
ducted himself in an honourable or 
dishonourable manner, as connected 
with the transactions which have been 
laid before us ? I see nothing in the 
original motion which at all relates to 
the conduct of his colleagues, or to the 
proceedings of the Court of Directors, 
Under thesf circumstances, I shall, 
therefore, vote for th,e motion of the 
hon. Proprietor, but not from any 
feeling of personal favour towards 
him, Neither is it on account of any 
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hostility towards those who have 
brought forward the amendment, that 
I vote against it, but because I think 
that it is wholly unnecessary and irre- 
levant. It has been stated, that the 
hon. mover's proposition is injudicious, 
because it calls into discussiou the 
conduct of the noble Lord. Now 1 
think quite otherwise} because, some 
time ago, when an annuity to the 
noble Marquis was brought forward in 
the adjoining room, it was said then, 
that the proposition was premature, 
because certain circumstances con- 
nected with the Hyderabad transac- 
tions called for investigation and in- 
quiry. The objections then raised, ap- 
peared to ray mind, not to apply so 
much to the political conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings, as to a question 
of much greater delicacy. Seeing 
that, 1 thiuK the propriety aud neces- 
sity of the origiual motion, proposed 
by the hon. Member, is perfectly clear. 

1 bc£ leave to make one or two ob- 
servations as to the statements relative 
to the conduct of Lord Hastings, with 
respect to his connexion with Sir W. 
Runibold. It has been said, that the 
noble Lord’s knowledge ot Sir W. 
Rumbold guided, iu a great degree, 
his conduct towards Palmer aud Co. 
Now, 1 cauuot see how that is made 
out. The partnership between Sir \V. 
Humbold and Messrs. Palmer aud Co. 
took place, not by the intervention of 
the Marquis of Hastings, but of Mr. 
0. Paliuer. A proposition is made to 
Mr. J. Palmer to join the Firm. lie 
says, “ No, circumstanced as 1 am, I 
cauuot comply; but, if you waut a 

G artner, here is my friend, Sir W. 

Lumlxdd.*' Now, Sir, if Palmer and 
Co. had thought that the influence of 
Sir W. Rumbold was an object of very 
great consideration, they would, in the 
first instance, have applied to him, in- 
stead of applying to John Palmer. 
Aud what, Sir, did the Marquis uf 
Hastings do ? Instead of recommend- 
ing Sir W. Rumbold to join the Firm, 
be wishes hin> to steer clear of it. If 
the House of Palmer and Co. had con- 
sidered the influence of Sir VV, Rum- 
bold of such paramount importance, 
they would have admitted him on other 
terms than those they exacted. They 
would not, have required any capital 
from him. They would have said — 
“ We want a partuer that can serve 
us — aud a man of your Lnfkmuce, eveu 
without capital, is sufficient.” Sir, the 
question appears to me to be this — 
whether it was not better that the 
noble Marquis should save his empire, 


rather than hesitate about exempting 
certain individuals, through whom* 
loan of money was to be, raised, far 
important purposes, firqm the provj, 
sions of an act of Parliament ?, It U 
utterly impossible to prevent, qnd er 
all circumstances, the infraction of 
particular laws. All the wisdom of thin 
Court cannot lay down such rules as 
shall not be infringed on under auy 
necessity whatever. 

Gentlemen here talked much of the 
inviolability of acts of the Legislature, 
and have eveu argued the present que*. 
tion, as if it were substantively this 
shall we be more justified in losing our 
empire iu the East, or in encroaching 
upon an act of Parliament? For my 
own part I conceive, that our present 
question docs not go to that extent, 
though 1 must at the same time take 
the liberty of saying, that it docs ap- 
pear to me inconsistent with sound 
w isdom and enlighteued policy to eu* 
act rules for the tuimiaist ration of 
Jiulia, at our great distance from it; 
aud to say, that those rules shall 
never be departed from under any cir- 
cumstances of temporary danger which 
may force themselves under tne consi- 
deration of the local Government. 
(Hear.) The best and the wisest 
measure which we can take for secu- 
ring our Eastern possessions, is to 
choose men of judgment, of capacity, 
and of character to rule over them. 
To such men we ought to give our full 
confidence, and to allow some latitude, 
at least, of action : for our choice, alter 
it is once declared, is utterly ineffec- 
tive until it is ratified by the approba- 
tion of the Ministry at home, or at 
least of that part of it which is spe- 
cially formed to control the affairs of 
India. After we have selected such 
men, as the instruments of our autho- 
rity, we have done all that is wiihin 
our power to do, and must leave the 
rest to the dispensation of Providence. 
Without trespassing further upon your 
indulgence, I shall conclude by saying, 
that after all the consideration 1 nave 
been able to give this difficult and im- 
portant question, l feel myself obliged 
to support the resolution of the hon. 
Proprietor; since I feel, in common 
with many other individuals, that the 
amendment, which has been proposed, 
implicates the character of the Mar- 
quis of Hastiugs, without vindicating 
that of auy other person. (ifenrO 

Mr. Riguv rose amid loud cries of 
“ Question !' — “ Repin " — “ J fr^ICtn- 
natrd ,” &c. and after silence had been 
procured, spoke nearly as follows 
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H j* with no small diffidence, and un- 
der great difficulty, that I rise to ad- 
dre« vuu at this period of the debate. 
Having been absent front yourdUcus- 
mon uf the last tWo days, and not 
hft>iug been present even at the cota- 
niencerueut of the proceedings to-day, 
I feel myself uot so competent as I 
jvould wish to address jpu on this great 
and momentous occasion ; but busi- 
ness of importance took me to a dis- 
tance from London, and from that dis- 
tance 1 have travelled to your Court to- 
rfa}, at great personal inconvenience 
to myself, with no other view than that 
of explaining the reasons of the vote 
*|iich it is iny inteution to give upon 
this important and interesting ques- 
tion. In justice to myself, I niusi state 
to you, that l was present at the com- 
mencement of this discussion, and 
that 1 paid great attention to what fell 
from the different Gentlemen who 
then took a share in it ; ami, I must 
confess, that, whether 1 looked to the 
pai*cr» themselves, to the arguments 
which have been raised upon them, or 
to what was said by the different 
speakers oil the two days that 1 was 
here, l am still at a loss to conceive 
what could induce the hou. Proprietor 
near me to dissent from the wise, the 
just, the conciliatory amendment, 
which jou, hir, did us the honour to 
move from the Chair. From the very 
first blush of this business, — entering 
into the Court, as J did, with a proud 
veneration for the high character, for 
the general abilities, and tor the dis- 
tinguished virtues of the Marquis of 
Hastings, impressed as 1 was with an 
affectionate regard for the many lofty 
qualities of that respected nobleman, — 
from the very first blush of this busi- 
ness, I say, l could uot help regretting, 
that this question should have been 
mooted at all in the way it has been. 
[Hear, hear.) But if my honest, im- 
partial, and unbiassed Judgment is 
called for, with regard to the Hydera- 
bad transaction, —if 1 must vote upon 
the propositions which are now placed 
before you, — most unquestionably, 
when 1 am asked what conclusion do 
1 arrive at from these Papers, l must 
reply, at what other conclusion can 1 
arrive) not looking at the eloquent 
speech of the hon. Proprietor who re- 
cently filled the office of Resident at 
Hyderabad — not looking at facts 
which Bave nothing to do with the 
mam question of our discussion, but 
which have been brought extrinsically 
and improperly into it) taan this,— that 
* rejoice sincerely, at»d from the bot- 


tom of my soul, that you, Sir, have put 
the question in the least harsh and 
most conciliatory manner in which it 
can be put,*— namely, that vre acquit 
the noble Marquis of all corrupt mo- 
tive whatever in these abominable and 
wicked transactions? ( Loud cries of 
hear , intermingled with Umgkter.) I 
repeat, that the inanucr in which the 
amendment has been put is a mild and 
conciliatory manner, and worthy of 
the quarter from which it comes. 
(Loud cries of hear.) I rest that 
opinion upon the Papers which are 
now before the Court ; and though l 
see opposed to me men of the first 
taleut and ability, men, whose elo- 
quence, if it was ever doubted, must 
now be admitted on all hands, 1 will take 
upon me to say, that, if I were to ask 
for their unbiassed judgment, in their 
private closets, on these Papers, they 
would candidly confess to me, that they 
were most unfavourable to the charac- 
ter of the noble Marquis, f Hear, hear , 
and cries of No, no.) 

The last Gentleman who addressed 
you, was oue of the dissenting Di- 
rectors. How has he put the question 
to you ? and in what manner ? Has he 
thrown any new lights upon it ? Has 
he rendered any thing clear, which be- 
fore was dubious ? No such thing ; nil 
he says is, that upon the Papers he can 
see noth uig to impugn the honour and 
character of the uoble Marquis, and 
that, in consequence, lie must vote in 
favour of the original resolution. Now 
I would ask the hon. the Director, has 
he read the Papers upon which he says 
that he is acting ? ( Great uproar , and 
cries of “Order” and “ (Juestion.") 
V make this inquiry, because to me it 
appears questionable how any one, who 
really has read them, can come to the 
conclusion, at which tbc hon. Di- 
rector professes that he has arrived. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The last Director 
but oae, who addressed you on the 
same side, alludes, in justification of 
his vote, to one or more passages in the 
letters of 1621. Now in 1821 these 
transactions 'sore a very different com- 
plexion. When is it that Sir C Met- 
calfe tells you that he first discovered 
the real nature of these nefarious pro- 
ceedings at Hyderabad? It was in 
18*23— (Cries of No, no) — 1 repeat that 
it was in that year, so that it was two 
years after those letters were written 
that Sir C. Metcalfe discovered the 
terms of that nefarious loan to the 
Nizam’s Govgrninent ; (hear, hear , 
and a laugh;) and the painful, — nay, 
with what language ought I not to 
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brand such conduct, — the shameful 
seduction of Mr. Hans Sotheby from 
his official duties ? (Hear, hear , and 
continued laughter.) We have been 
refeh’cd by an hon. Proprietor, with 
singular skill and dexterity, but not 
altogether with the same fairness, to 
a letter written by Mr. Adam in Feb. 
1821. What says the hon. Proprietor 
to the letter from the same quarter, 
written in 1823 ? I assert that it is im- 
possible for any man to read the mi- 
nutes of the Council, aye, even the 
minute of the noble Marquis himself, 
stating his reprobation of these trans- 
actions, and his reprehension of the 
conduct of the former Resident at Hy- 
derabad, without seeing that it was 
then that the Court of Directors 
first arrived at a knowledge of the 
guilt of these parties. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 1 say guilt — for guilt it was, 
deep, heinous, detestable, disgraceful 
to the British name, and degrading to 
human nature. (Great uproar in the 
Court.) 1 am speaking of the conduct 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. (Hear, 
hear.) The evasive affidavit which 
they made shows their guilt, and in- 
deed is the 'strongest evidence of it. 
When was this deceptive affidavit first 
brought before the notice of the Court 
of Directors ? (Hear, hear.) It was 
known to the Marquis of Hastings long 
before it was communicated to any 
one else; it appeared decisive to his 
mind, and yet it was kept back by him 
for many months, not only from the 
Court of Directors, but also from his 
colleagues, the Members of Council in 
Bengal. (Hear, hear.) Look at the 
language of the Court of Directors, 
when they first became acquainted 
with its contents. It was strong and 
emphatic, but not more strong nor 
more emphatic than the occasion re- 
quired. It was the lauguage of honest 
indignation justly excited, — it was the 
lunguage of nature speaking its best 
and noblest feelings, — it was such 
language as they were hound to use, if 
they had any regard to their duty , and 
were anxious not to betray the interests 
committed to their charge. (Hear, 
hear , hear.) The ouly signature which 
1 find to thpir letter is the signature 
of Mr. Paitison, — that Mr. Patti son, 
whose energies arc paramount every 
where, and who led as he pleased the 
mild Gentleman, the late Sir Thomas 
Real, I believe, who then acted as 
Chairman of your body. Mr. Pattison, 
1 now find, is one of Jhe dissenting 
Director*. (Hear, hear * I could Wish 
to know who were the other Directors 


who signed that letter in 1821 , which 
bears his name. I find that you, Mr 
Chairman, were not at that time k 
the Direction, and toil, therefore 
could have nothingto do with it. How* 
delightful then must be your fee liars 
in now coming forward, in 1825, to vin- 
dicate the past measures of Mr. Patti- 
son from Mr.. Pattison’s own re- 
proaches, and in placing on record 
that which he now thinks he does not 
deserve,— an approval of his former 
conduct ! (A laugh) Mr. Pattison, — 
(Order, order)— well, if it be irregular 
to mention any Gentleman by name, 

I will designate the. party to whom 1 
allude hy calling him the dissenting 
Director. (A laugh) The dissenting 
Director, then, uses language which to 
me seems most extraordinary iu that 

P rotest which has been so loudly, and, 
will add, so unjustifiably eulogized 
in this Court. ( Jjoud cries of Order , 
Question, and Hear.) I repeat the 
words, most unjustifiably eulogized,— 
for if ever 1 saw a paper that was im- 
properly, nay, that was impertinently 
worded towards the Court of Directors, 
it is the protest of Mr. Pattivon. (rf| 
(Great impeitiencc exhibited by the 
Court.) It contains many insinuations 
against the motives of the Court of 
Directors ; it deals iu strong reflec- 
tions on the conduct of one of your 
agents abroad ; it characterises Sir C. 
Metcalfe in terms which affect his cha- 
racter, and sully his honour. (Hear, 
hear , hear.) 1 speak only of this 
protest. I do not say that he has for- 
feited bis character, or sullied his ho- 
nour — God forbid — 1 do not believe it, 
and I do not say it ; but this protest 
says so, and not only says so of him, 
but of other of your public officers, 
which it places in a dubious, and, I 

f ierhaps ought to add, in an injurious 
ight. Looking, however, to the letter 
of 1821, what says the dissenting Di- 
rector of it ? Why, in his letter of 1124 
he says, that it proceeded from a per- 
turbed and wrangling spirit, which it 
would have done well to quiet ; a de- 


(d) Mr. Rigby is no doubt an admirer 
of Mr. Adam’s and of Captain Max- 
field’s views on the same snbjcct.— Mr. 
Adam says it is a gross insult in any man 
to offer any remark* on the acts ofthose 
in power. — Captain Maxfield thinks it 
almost derogatory from the dignity of the 
Director*, for Proprietors to pass any 
opinion on them* and Mr. Rigby thinks 
it impertineut in a Director himself to 
word a strong protest against the acts of 
bis colleagues ! It is difficult U> say* 
which is the superlative of these axiom'. 
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tf riplion Which in my r f}»f 

. * .. ... v.c last than to his first let- 


. . - oir3 to his last than to his first let 
W 00 *?"— x— i The letter 


of 


ta (Hear, hear.) # ine letter or 
£l which I repeat it signed by tye 
liSeotiHg Director alone, is so severe 
"a pointed in. its language, that.it 
could not fail to offend any man of 
. o,n, non sensibility, much more a man 
t the fine feelings and the sensitive 
honour which belong to the Marcmis 
of Hastings. When 1 look to the cha- 
racter of that distinguished individual, 
l‘ 5ce it, through a long series of years, 
ulcbrated for high and romantic no- 
tions of honour ; l see it celebrated for 
( enrage, generosity, loyalty, and every 
Treat and chivalric virtue ; but I see 
£ at the same time labouring under 
the imputation of thoughtlessness and 
imprudence, and highly rated as it is, 
stained— (Loud cries of Order, Ques- 
tion,^.) His character, l repeat, is 
fret* from any speck of dishonour. 
Hear, hear.) I am not imputing dis- 
honour to the noble Marquis, but I am 
imputing to him a want of prudence, 
(Great uproar in the Court,) that want 
of prudence which branded with me- 
rited infamy the character of Lord 
Bacon, who, when he was brought up 
for judgment on account of the scan- 
dalous practices which had prevailed 
mlits Court — (Loud and continued ut- 
taruption). 

Sir John Doile rose to order. — I 
am surry to interrupt the honourable 
Proprietor, but I am sure that the 
( ourt will be of opinion with me, that 
he is now wauderiug into topics which 
are utterly unconnected with the pre- 
sent discussion. You are met, Gentle- 
men, to consider, not how my noble 
friend may have managed or mismana- 
ged his own private atlairs, but how he 
may have managed or mismanaged 
yours. The honourable Proprietor is 
now entering into the first of these 
ipiestious and neglecting the last. 1 


must therefore callupon the Chairman 
to say, whether he thinks the honour- 
able Proprietor is or is uot in order. 

The Chairman.— I would willingly 
have abstained from settling this point 
of order ; but a9 the honourable and 
gallant Baronet has appealed to me so 
pointedly, I have only one course to 
pursue, and that is to perform my duty. 
I think that the honourable Proprietor 


is in order; (hear, hear;) for having 
heard one honourable Proprietor, with- 
out interruption, draw a long compa- 
rison between the character of Lord 
Nelson and that of the noble Marquis, 
I cannot see how I can prevent another 
instituting a comparison between 


the same character and that of Lord 

Bacon. (e) (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Rigby proceeded. — I can assure 
the honourable and gallant Officer 
that 1 meant no disrespect to his noble, 
friend, when I ventured to compare 
him with Lord Bacon ; a comparison 
which I felt myself entitled to make, 
and of which I should conceive that no 
man ought to be ashamed, who recol- 
lects that notwithstanding the impru- 
dence of which Lord Bacon stood con- 
victed, his accuser Sir William Philips 
said of him, “ Being skilled in science 
and in arts as he is, 1 shall say no more 
of him, because I feel that it would be 
impossible for me, let me say what I 
would, to say enough." (Hear, hear.) 
It is thus that l would speak of the 
gallantry and generosity of the noble 
Marquis. 1 would j mu iu the glowing 
pancygries which have already been 
bestowed upon this part of lfis eharac- 
t« r, were 1 not aware that they must 
all prove inferior to that which they 
are intended to enact. And, besides, I 
must remiud you that it is uot of his 
character in these respects that we are 
now called upon to speak, but of bis 
character as it appears from the Papers 
before us. Now, without i effecting on 
bis honour, — and I contend that your 
amendment docs not reflect upon his 
honor, — I must be permitted to say 
that the noble Marquis has been guilty 
of some imprudence. (Hear, hear}) 
If you look to p. 47, you will find that 
he almost avows as much himself. 
Tor Mr. Stuart, in apostrophizing the 
noble Marquis, alludes to his declura- 

(e) Here is the same “ vulgar error," 
which we before noted, again repeated. 
The Chairman says, “ Because / have 
heard one mail's wanderings from the 
question, therefore a second man has a 
right to make others hear his wanderings 
also.” In a public assembly, an audience 
may choose to hear one man, even when 
he is not coufiniug himself to the ques- 
tion, because his illustrations may be 
eloquent or good ; and they arc Daticut 
and silent. Hut the same assembly may 
not choose to hear another man, who 
not only wanders, but disgusts them by 
liis dnlncss and stupidity. They cry 
“ Order " and it is the duty of the Chair- 
man then to enforce it. But Mr. Amtell 
appears to have only one rule of action, 
which Is this : whoever speaks iu favour 
of the view taken by the Court is in or- 
der: whoerer opposes that Hew is out 
of order. 'This will explain why the 
puerilities of Mr. Tratit and others, ihat 
excite only impatience in the Court, are 
sure to he protected by the saiictiou of 
the Chaii, 
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tioo, that ha take* a warm interest in 
the welfare of Sir W. Rumbold, and 
•ays that the opportunity of gratifying 
the partialities of private friendship is 
one of the sweetest rewards attendant 
on the toils and anxieties of power. 
Now the real question is, have not the 
partialities of private friendship been 
carried too far in this particular case ? 
Looking at these Papers, 1 am compel- 
led) however reluctantly, to answer 
that question m the affirmative ; ( hear , 
/•ear;) I say that they have been car- 
ried too far, and I refer for the proofs 
of it to the documents before you. Let 
us consider the information which Sir 
C. Metcalfe gives us on the subject. 
As the character of that (Gentleman 
stands forward in these Papers in a 
very prominent manner, 1 may be al- 
lowed to premise my observations on 
this point by saying*, that of Sir C. Met- 
calfe personally 1 huow nothing, though 
1 felt the greatest esteem and lespect lor 
his late father. His talents, his abilities, 
his goodness of heart, (laughter,) his 
eminent qualifications as a statesman 
and as a philanthropist, predominate 
in these Papers. Some of his maxims 
breathe a truly philosophic spirit, / and 
are for the most part finely, elegantly, 
amt beautifully expressed. To those 
who have poured such a lavish torrent 
of abuse upon them, l would suggest, 
that before they abuse them again, it 
may be as well if they will venture to 
peruse them. (Hear, and a laugh.) 
His character is not only that of a high 
and taleuted, but also that of a good 
and virtuous man. (Hear, and laugh- 
ter.') Have Gentlemen any doubt on 
this point > I refer them to the lan- 
guage of their own idol, the Marquis 
of Hastings, who says of him, “ I only 
wish to recal Sir C. Metcalle to him- 
self, for 1 atn sure that 1 cannot recal 
him to auy thing better.” (Hear, hear.) 
In p. 307, Mr. Bayley gives him credit 
for firm Integrity, sound judgment, 
honourable principles, and eminent 
talents. (Loud cries of Question.) I can- 
not but feel that 1 am speaking to the 
question, and that too very closely. All 
the character of these Papers depends 
upon the manner in which you view 
the character of Sir C. Metcalle. (Hear, 
Hear.) If he is a partial or a wicked 
man, I admit that the whole question 
falls at once to the ground ; but 1 say 
that he is an honest and an honourable 
man *. so says the Marquis of Hastings, 
Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Adam, 
and almost all your other high and 
efficient servants ; and if their authority 
be desm ing of respect, then are these 
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Papers deservlng'of your approbation 
(Hear, hear , hear.) 

Now, Sir C: Metcalfe does Fall justh* 
to the character of hh predecessor fo 
the Residency at Hyderabad. He speak* 
to the state of the Nizam’s country and 
government ; he describes its dilapida- 
ted towns and its desolate villages ; M r . 
Russell does the same ; ana in the 
leading features of their respective de- 
scriptions there is scarcely auy discre- 
pancy. Now, in discussing the loan, 
which was made to thi9 Native Power) 

I must trouble you with a few words. 

( Loud and reiterated cries of Question.) 
The loan to the Nizam is surely the 
question ; if it be trot, I know not 
what is, ami will he obliged to any 
Gentleman who will give me informa- 
tion. (A short vause, after which Mr. 
Right/ 1 trocccded .) It certainly appears 
that the representations made by the 
lute Resident at Hyderabad were sub- 
stantially these • fchat if the money were 
advanced upon loan, it would extricate 
the Nizam’s Government from its diffl- 
< ill ties, anti would free his revenue 
from its embarrassments ; that he 
would be enabled to pav his troops in 
future, and that he would be placed in 
such a situation (loud cries of Ques- 
tion) as would enable him to furnish 
his contingent in a suitable and effici- 
ent manner. Now, though such were 
the purposes for which the loan was 
represented to be advanced, there was 
abundant evidence to show, that it had 
been misapplied to pay off another ac- 
count due from the Minister, Ghundoo 
Loll, to Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
(Immense cries of Question.) 

The Chairman.— I put it to your 
candour, Gentlemen, whether this is the 
mode In which we ought todeliberate ? 
A Gentlemen has told us that he has 
come from a distance, at great inconve- 
nience to himself, to take part in our 
discussions ; will it be to your credit to 
have it said, that under such rircum- 
stances you would uot hear him ? (/) 
(Chair, chair.) 

(/) We are convinced that some great 
reform is needed in this reapeet. All 
men have a right to be heard: but all 
men have not a right to speak intermi- 
nably, nor to inundate their hearers with 
absurdities. Who, then, must he the 
judges in cases of doubt ? We auswer, 

“the rnauy,” iu contradistinction to “the 
few .” It is tbeir marked disaupiobaium 
which does in the end settle all such 

S ’ t9 : but it should be exercised iu a 
rent manner : a subject on Which 
we may offer a more detailed opinion 
hereafter. 
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Mr. Rigby* having obtained compa* 
f »tjv« sdeuce, proceeded — v M I do *ot 
«Uh to give my vote UP 0 ® ^ s " 
tiott without assigning my. reason* for 
it* and 1 trust that, as i am in posses- 
„joo of the same privilege with other 
Gentlemen, they will extend to me that 
courtesy which I willingly extended to 
them, whilst they were exercising their 
privilege of addressing the Court. Per- 
haps— I humbjy hope that l shall be 
able to throw a new light; upon this 
unction, even though I am compelled, 
m compliance wi,th the expressed wishes 
of the Court, to compress the remarks 
which I had inteuded to offer to its 
consideration. I never intended to ad- 
dress you at great length ; and as a 
proof of the sincerity of my declaration, 
1 beg uni to observe, that 1 have re- 
frained from making any references to 
that mountain of a book which has 
been so often quoted to you. If I had 
brought it with me, 1 could have read 
(o )ou passage after passage in justifi- 
cation of the several paragraphs con- 
tamed iu the despatches of your Diiec- 
tors. For the first letter, which they 
wrote upou this suliject, is almost pro- 
phetic of every thiug which has since 
w corred. It evinces a zeal in your ser- 
vice, and a kuow ledge of your interests, 
which are no less creditable to their 
heads than to their hearts, and shows 
that they look closely to the spirit of the 
various Acts of Parliament which have 
huMi passed to control these pecuniary 
transactions with the Native Princes of 
India, and to remedy the mischief to 
which they are certain to give rise. — 
(//car, hear.) Au honourable Director 
says, that the pecuniary transactions in 
this instance were justified by the para- 
mount exigency oi our affairs, i would 
ask the hunoiafile Director to poiut me 
out any passage in these Papers from 
which such paramount exigency can 
be proved ? He says that the Govemor- 
Geueral declared, that he granted bis 
bcense from a principle of state neces- 
sity. Now, the graud complaint of the 
Court of Directors, all through these 
despatches, is, that the Governor-Geue- 
ral’s liceuse was not called for by any 
such paramount necessity as the Act 
seems to require,— that such liceuse 
was reserved for cases of most exigent 
necessiiyj and that it was granted in 
this instauce without any such exigent 
necessity existing at all. The question, 
then, resolves itself into this-nlid auy 
such necessity, as tb« Govern or -Gene- 
ral alleges, exist? 1 say, that it did 
not— uay , the Governor-General hiin- 
scu admits that it did not ; for he sub- 


sequently justifies his conduct by say- 
ing that loans are necessary occasion- 
ally-r^thst it U right to accustom the 
Native Pciucea to them^aud that the 
power of granting a license to permit 
European subjects . to engage in them, 
must be exercised according to consi- 
derations of public expediency* Tliis 
is the language which the Court of Di- 
rectors reprobate so strongly, stating 
it to be the language, not of a respon- 
sible, butufan irresponsible Governor, 
aud declaring that it amounts to the 
assumption of a power to do what he 
pleases, and to elude all check and con- 
trol whatever. The letter of the 28th 
November, 1821, written by the Court 
of Directors to the Governor-General, 
is a strong and cogent letter, aud not 
unworthy of the quarter from which it 
emanated. The answer which the 
Noble Marquis made to it is upon your 
records; and alter that unswer, and 
after the representations which have 
beeu made both here and elsewhere in 
support of it, 1 say, that you will per- 
form a public good by sanctioning with 
your approval the excellent and spi- 
rited despatch which called it forth. 

Gentlemeu have talked — but, to a 
Court constituted like ours, have talk- 
ed, 1 trust, idly — of the risk we run of 
having our charter forfeited, if we come 
to such a decision as 1 have just re- 
commended. I confidently expect that 
you will not allow yourselves to be in- 
timidated by menaces, comefrom what- 
ever quarter they may. Justice you 
ought to do iu spite of consequences i 
and I would say to you, wbat a great 
and eloquent lawyer said of old, when 
complaining, to the senate of his coun- 
try, of the misrule and misgovermornt 
of some powerful provincial magis- 
t rates, ‘ ‘ Fiat iuAitia, ruat ccelum.’*—~ 
[Hear.) That is the advice which 1 now 
humbly presume to offer you. 1 say, 
“ Let our charter be forfeited, if tne 
forfeiture be incurred whilst we are 
acting in the conscientious discharge 
of our duty to our country, and in strict 
conformity with the dictates of justice 
and humanity." ( Hear ,) The Govern- 
ment of ludia is, 1 need not tell you, a 
matter of mighty importance, and has 
repeatedly attracted the notice and con- 
sideration of Parliament. Debates of 
the most interesting and animated de- 
scription, which have called forth the 
talent, learning, aud eloquence of our 
most philosophic statesmen, have taken 
place on the suhjectof Indian jurispru- 
dence ; and from those debates have 
originated most of the restraints which 
now exist on the management of Jnd it* 
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If you neglect those restraints, if you 
allow vour Governor Generals, because 
they are arc exalted in rank, to violate 
them with impunity, you are neglecting 
your duty to philanthropy, aud violat- 
ing the constitution of your country. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) It was to uphold 
that constitution, it was to sustain the 
acts of the legislature, that the de- 
spatches, which you are now called on 
to sanction with your approval, were 
written by the Court of Directors ; ( loud 
cries of hear, nulled with some laugh- 
ter;) 1 repeat, that it is in the spirit of 
the British constitution that those de- 
spatches are penned; and you will find 
that the course which they were in- 
tended to check — 1 mean the course 
pursued by Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
in the Nizam's dominions — was de- 
structive not only of the high character 
of England in India, (loud cries of no, 
no,) but also of the sacred rights of 
humanity and justice. (Repeated cries 
of No.) Gentlemen, who object to this 
assertion, cannot have read the Papers 
which we are now assembled to discuss. 
If they had, they would have seen 
a melancholy account of dilapidated 
towns, of depopulated villages, and of 
uncultivated fields; they would have 
seen the fatal effects of the oppression 
of Chundoo Loll, under the presence of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. ; they would 
have sceu that the springs of Govern- 
ment were relaxed, that its proceedings 
were impeded, in a word, that it was 
rapidly crumbling unto decay, under 
the unprincipled and exorbitant extor- 
tions of Messrs. W. Palmer aud Co. 
(Loud cries of no, no.) As it is denied, 
f must request that yon will permit 
your Clerk to read the first paragraph 
in p. 501. It is part of a letter from the 
President at Hyderabad to the Secre- 
tary to Government, aud is elated l‘Jth 
April, 1823. (Loud cries of j Question.) 

The Clerk then read the following 
paragraph : 

« Several* items, it will he observed, are 
on account of guards, cattle, and other 
establishments belonging to the Govern- 
ment, in attendance on Messrs. VV . Palmer 
and Co. This requhes some notice. The 
members of the firm of Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co. (Sir W. Ruiiibold and Mr. \V. 
Palmer, in a greater degree than others) , 
have been attended on all occasions by 
guards, cattle, and other establishments', 
belonging to the Nizam’s Government, 
either permanently or on i equitation. 
Tlie extent to which the practice was 
cauied is indescribable. A message from 
Sir W. Humbold or Mr. W. Palmer, for 
ten or twehtv elephants*, would be as ren- 


zam, if not more so. Sir Wm. Rurabold 
on hj« late journey to Madia*, M well J 
on all former like occasions, was accom 
panied by a very large travelling eita' 
blishmetit, furnished by the Nizaui’s Go 
vernment. The same privilege was af 
ways asserted by Mr, Palmer, when he 
moved, and much of the materials for 
some of that gentleman’s entertaiumeuta 
were piovided fioru the same source 
His servants, and his servants* set vault* 
might be seen pat tiding on the Nizam's 
state elephants ; and the approach to the 
Residency has frequently been obstructed 
or rendered dafigerous to those who use 
carnages and horses, by the concourse of 
elephants, belonging to the Government, 
assembled at Mr. william Palmer’s gate- 
way, for his private purposes. Those 
gentlemen, too, of the European society, 
w ho were specially pationized by Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., and chose to accept 
the favour at their hands, were furnished 
by the Nizam’s Government with guards, 
cattle, &c., through their application, 
their influence being thus ungenerously 
inci eased at the Nizam’s expense. These 
things cease with the discontinuance 
of tneir intercourse with the Nizam's 
Ministers; and it is one of the advan- 
tages of this measure, that it will put a 
stop to practices which were vet) dis- 
graceful and disgusting. It is impossible 
to convey an adequate idea of the subser- 
viency of the Nizam’s Minister, in thoe 
respects, or the unconscionable abuse of 
it by Mcssis. W. Palmer and Co.’ 


Does the Court remark the language 
of the letter which has just been read 
to them ? After having described the 
use which this commercial Firm made 
of the guards, cattle, and other esta- 
blishment', of Ills Highness the Nizam, 
and the ingenious manner in which 
they turned their use of them to the 
augmentation of their own influence in 
lus dominions, Sir C. Metcalfe adds, 
“ It is impossible to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the subserviency of the 
Nizam’s Government, or of the uncon- 
scionable abuse of it by Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co.” It forms a very ma- 
terial part of the imputations upon this 
Home, that, after using for their own 
purposes the guards, cattle, and ele- 
phants, of the Nizam, they should 
charge him over and over a^am for the 
use of the money by which he hired 
those very guards, cattle, and ele- 
phants ; and not only for the use of 
that money, but also for the use of the 
interest accruiug upon it. Well, indeed, 
might the Minister say, that he was 
charged with “ interest upon interest, 
interest upoA interest,” by Messrs. 
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0 iai#r and Co. Such was the extjor- Entertaining these opinions as an 
• practised upon him, that it war- Englishman and as a man of honour, con- 
t,0 °. p , t i, ose expressions ; aye, and even sideriug the various Acts of Parliament 
ran , dons still stronger. With such which have been passed to restrain the 

as was natural to expect, pecuniary transactions of the European 
^ rapacity of the Minister also ill- subjects of Hi. Majesty with the Native 
resell and was rapidly approaching Powers of India, and looking at all that 

1 that’ cruel catastrophe which, but is sacred in humanity, and that is right 
the wise and humane interference and just in policy, I feel myself bound 

f Sir C Metcalfe, would have ruined to give tny vote in favour of the ahiend- 
0 a Nizam’s country, and entailed a meut which you, Mr. Chairman, so 
' j'g. disgrace on the name of Eng- properly proposed. I must, however, 
land { Cheers , and loud cries of “ No," say, that, in explaining my reasons for 
Lnuled with calls /or the" Question."] supporting it, 1 have not discharged 
If (.entlemen are so impatient, 1 can my duty to myself as satisfactory as I 
aisiire them that they will drive me on could have wished, owing to the con- 
much further than 1 had originally in- duct of certain Gentlemen, who have 
tended to go. I caunot but reeollfcct thought it consistent with liberality and 
the many last words of an hon.Bart. I candour to give me every interruption 
listened to them with the greatest at- iu their power. I have as much right 
tentiuii; and I ask him to extend to to address myself to this Court Us they 
me the same courtesy, that I willingly ha\ e ; and it argues little for the goot* - 
«, ranted to him. I say, such was the ness of their cause, that they are de- 
gression exercised by Messrs. W. siruus of drowning, by clamour, every 
Palmer and Co. upon Rajah Chutulou argument that is urged against it. I 
Loll,— oppression of which he com- can assure them, that I am not warned 
plains more than once in no very mea- by any feelings of malice to the Mnr- 
suied language. 1 say, too, that it quis of Hastings ; I have no wish to 
compelled him to visit it with increased find a blot iu the sun, (hear, hear,) 
iorce upon his unfoitunate country ; or to dim the lustre of a name, which, 
tuxl l repeat, that that country would for half a century, has been the pro- 
have been ruined beyond redemption, perty of history. (Hear, hear.) 
hut for the prompt and timely succour Mr. Doucias Kinnaikd then rose, 
which Sir C. Metcalfe applied to it. amid loud ciies of “ J Question, * Ke- 
( Hear, hear.) Your honourable Court, pty," il Adjourn <$v. As soon as they 
Mr. Chairman, thought fit to reprehend had subsided, lie addressed the Court 
the conduct which had been pursued as follows : — I rise to address you, Mr. 
by Messrs. Palmer ami Co.; you be- Chairman, at this late hour, because I 
held it, as you plainly declared, with understand, that at the opening of the 
feelings of disgust and of indignation. Court this morning, you advised the 
Your feelings must be shared by eveiy Proprietors not to separate again witli- 
man who values the dignity of human out coining to a decision, but to perse- 
nature, and appreciates the honour of vere manfully to the conclusion of the 
the British name. For, if your allies debate, even though it should be cuii- 
are known to wither under your cm- tinued till midnight. I cannot wonder, 
braces, and your friends are seen to Sir, that after so long and so protract- 
perish under your protection, what will ed a discussion, you should be linpa- 
bc thought of y r ou by the other Native tient to arrive at its termination; but 
Princes of Iudia ? They will refer to I think that even you will admit that I 
the condition of the Nizam’s domi- should not be discharging my duty, 
limns ; they will point to bis desolated . either to myself, to the Marquis of 
field., to his ruined towns, and to Hastings, or to the Court, if I did not 
his exhausted finances ; and they w ill announce, at the outset of my ohserva- 
say, that all his misery and destitution lions, that I must necessarily occupy a 
arose from his having a Minister who considerable portion of its time before 
was subservient to your influence, and lean agree to its separation, (//ear, 
who walked in the trammels of an hear.) When I first presented tins 
English merchant, and of Ins unpriuci- question, Sir, to your notice, I asked 
pled associates. (Great uproar in the you to give me credit for the sincerity 
Com t.) Such will be said to be the of the declaration with which 1 accom- 
consequences of entering into an alii- panied it. I said to you, and! believed 
auce wkh you; and your friendship what I said, that the proposition which 
will iu future be denounced as more I had drawn up, was incapable of excit- 
destructive to its objects ihatn your bit- ing any discussion. In that respect I 
teresthate. have not been -disappointed. No dis- 
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eusBion hat taken place on that propo- 
sition ; on the contrary , it lias metwith 
universal assent, and the anticipation 
*in which t indulged has been fully rea- 
lized. Not only have I met with no oppo- 
nents, but the very words which I used 
have been taken out of my month, and 
have been incorporated in the amend- 
ment, which you, Sir, have formally 
submitted from the Chair. Therefore, 
as far as the Marquis of Hastings is 
concerned, I have no interest in this 
dtscift&ion, for I have no opponents to 
meet, — I have no contradictions to re- 
concile, — I have no accusers to refute. 
(Hear, hear.) With your vote, as far 
as it regards the honour of your late 
Governor-General, I repeat, I have no- 
thing to do. 1 came not here to ask you 
to erect a pedestal for one who has 
never fallen ; I catne here to challenge 
attack upon the character of a noble 
individual, who stands before the eyes 
of Europe with pure and unsullied 
honour. I have met with no attack ; I 
have heard of no imputation: on the 
contrary, I have met with general 
assent, and have listened to much 
panegyric. As far therefore, as my 
proposition goes, I cannot, as some 
Gentlemen have insinuated, have any 
reproaches to dread ftom my noble 
Friend, for having introduced his name, 
or challenged remark upon his conduct, 
in order to remove any misconception 
that may have arisen regarding it, or to 
reply to any accusations that may have 
been Whispered in the dark against it. 
I have paid peculiar attention to the 
manner iti which every Gentleman has 
expressed his sentiments respecting my 
nonlc Friend ; and 1 have now the sa- 
tisfaction of stating, that, after all the 
different opinions which have been de- 
livered upon these transactions at Hy- 
derabad, I have, with one or two excep- 
tions at the most, met with the con- 
currence of every speaker in the opi- 
nion to which I ventured to challenge 
the consideration of the Court, lu- 
deed, not one reason which has been 
given for supporting the amendment, 
in preference to my original resolution, 
affects, in the slightest degree, the 
character of the Marquis of Hastings. 

The first Gentleman, Mr. Chairman, 
who addressed the Court, 1 will not 
say, in opposition to my proposition, 
but in support of a different proposition 
of his own, was yourself. 1 unde rstood 
you, Sir, to acquit my noble Friend of 
all corrupt or improper motives. I will 
not do you the injustice of supposing 
that yon joined' in the auibbles which 
have since beeu mooted upon words ; 


and I shall, on that account, doctlfcfe 
noticing *hat fell FNrtn others about 
not understanding whht Was meant bv 
44 personal honour and « personal 
character/’ Indeed, when 1 am talkinr 
of such qualifications, I will not con- 
descend to ask lawyeti and special 
pleaders what meaning they attach to 
the words employed to describe them. 
(Hear, hear ; and a laugh.) 1 think 
Sir, that you meant, fairly and honestly* 
and without any reserve, to acquit the 
noble Marquis of all corrupt and im- 
proper motives. That, Sir, wa9 all I 
asked you to do. I demanded nothing 
more. 1 did not demand of you to say, 
tl\at every thing he has done is so well 
done, that it cannot he done better. 
Can l be so mad as to Contend, that, 
under the circumstances in which the 
noble Marquis has been placed, it is 
impossible for any man to have acted 
wiih greater wisdom or with sounder 
policy than that which he 1ms dis- 
played ? Am 1 even so dishonest as to 
say that you, Mr. Chairman, and your 
colleagues in the Direction, might not 
be right in sending the letters which 
you did to him, on the imperfect in- 
formation which yoit had at the time 
of writing them ? In very truth, Sir, 
there is not a single act in my own life 
of which 1 will affirm, that f shall not 
have occasion to disapprove, when fu- 
ture circumstances shall come within 
my knowledge. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
1'or you, Sir, and your colleagues, there 
is every excuse, if you formerly came 
to a wrong determination. You are 
corresponding with a distant Govern- 
ment, to which you cannot send out, 
and from which you cannot receive, 
the slightest message in less than six 
months you have beeo told repeat 
cdly in the course of this debate, first, 
how difficult it is to get correct intelli- 
gence in India of what is passing at a 
distance from the scat of administra- 
tion ; and, next, how difficult it is, 
from the nature of your regulations, 
and the multiplicity of your transac- 
tions, to find time for inserting that in- 
telligence, when it has beeu obtained, 
in the despatches which are sent home 
to you ; and with these difficulties 
before you, with the chance of your 
obtaining intelligence that is incorrect, 
cither from the omission of your local 
governments, who send it to xou, or 
from the imperfect information of those 
w-ho collect it for them, i9 it to be con- 
tended that you are nevetf hurried ink* 
theformatiOn ant! promulgation of opi- 
nions which better information shows 
to be iucorrect,and w hich your own kind 
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feeling render £ ou hi W ^ traot? 

h C ar.) The Court of Directors 
inu^t r ely on tbe representations of tbe 
Government ; and the Bengal 
<; .Eminent must, in its turn, rely On 
the representations of the persons whom 
it has accredited to the different powers 
of Imha. Do 1 accuse the Bengal Go- 
vernment of acting wrongly in believ- 
, n< r the statements transmitted to them 
l/their Residents ? 12 uite tlie averse. 

1 \av, that they are bound to take those 
statements as correct till they are 
l>r 0 ved to he otherwise. I do not blame 
the Bengal Government for believing 
Mr C\ Metcalfe ; nor do I blame the 
Court of Directors for believing Mr. 
Adam. I have not accused Mr. Adanf, 
though several of his friends in this 
Court seem to think that I have. 
When l bring an aausation against 
him,— and I do not say that I have any 
accusation to bring, —they may depend 
upon it, it shall not he contained in 
dark hints, covert insinuations, or 
doubtful iuuendoes, but shall be dis- 
tmrtU stated, in a plain and open aud 
uin.irnished detail of facts. {Hear, 
heat, hear) But, though I do not 
blame Mr. Adam for believing Sir C. 
Metcalte, 1 must be permitted to make 
this observation : that, having receiv- 
ed from sir ('. Metcalfe accusations 
a».mist the Firm of \V. Palmer arid ( o., 
he dtd, in two days afterwards, with- 
out waiting for any investigation, or 
hearing the accused parties in their 
defence, decide upon them under a 
mistake. The accounts which he trans- 
mitted to the Court show that he did 
decide upon them. Do J say, that Mr. 
Adam was wilfully and knowingly 
"rung in that decision ? No such thing. 
Had he looked at their books, I thiuk 
he must have instantly discovered his 
error; no mail at all conversant with 
figures, who has looked at them, can 
fail to see how it has arisen ; he did 
n<>t, however, look at them, but de- 
cided at once against Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., from the confidence he placed 
hr the representations of Sir C. Met- 
callV. Mr. Adam, in the regular dis- 
charge of his duty, communicated that 
decision to you ; and if, upon receiving 
communication, you instantly wrote 
a despatch, approving of what he sug- 
gested, 1 do not blame you, though l 
perhaps may wish that you had not 
been so hasty. The case, however, 
assumes a different complexion, if, 
four or five years after the writing of 
jh&t despatch, and those which fol- 
lowed it, you call upon me to approve 
of what you then did, when you hare 


other and better information at your 
command, and when circumstanced 
have come to your knowledge, and to 
mine too, which give a different colour 
to the whole transactions. (ft«rr.) Am 
I bound to give you the same implicit 
confidence which I gave you before f 
Or, am 1 not called upon to exercise 
my own judgment, and to decide for 
myself upon the facts which are regu- 
larly placed before me in evidence? 
The auswer is plain. 1 am not obliged 
to sacrifice my honest opinions before 
the shrine of your consistency. {Hear, 
hear.) If you demand my approbation, 
you must show me that you deserve it; 
and if you do not deserve it, you must 
not complain if I state my reasons for 
withholding it from you. I take this 
opportunity, however, to declare, that 
iu bringing forward the proposition 
which I have done, 1 had no wish to 
bring on a discussion of this charac- 
ter. I had no other motive than to 
challenge attack upon the character 
an<l conduct of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings; and 1 challenged that attack, 
because rumour, which I cannot meet, 
on account ol the various shapes and 
figures it assumes, was stated as the 
foundation of your opposition to the 
just claims which he hu3 upon you for 
further remuneration. 1 congratulate 
the Court on its having unreservedly 
made ail admissiou, which all the 
world anticipated from its justice, —that 
no imputation of corrupt motives can 
he truly alleged against my noble 
Friend. It is no less creditable to the 
Court which makes, than it is to the party 
who deserves it. 1 am sure that it will 
be attended with consequence* that 
will be a source of encouragement to 
others, and a benefit to yourselves. 
Never will you ha»e cause to repent it. 
{Hear, hear.) Why an idea has been 
conjured up in your mind*, that it is 
necessary for you to have »omc vote of 
this Court to support your character, 
when you are doing nothing more than 
justice to the character of another ; 
why you should suppose, that, unless 
the acquittal of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings is accompauied by au acquittal Of 
yourselves also, you will have the ju»t- 
est grounds for repfqarh and condem- 
nation, — 1 cannot, for my life, under- 
stand. 1 protest, on your behalf, 
against such a notion. {Hear, /tear.) 
1 say, that your character stands In 
need of uo such adventitious protec- 
tion ; l say, that it is ridiculous to sup* 
pose that you are obliged ,to come for- 
ward in your own defence, when you 
are not attacked, or that you cannot 
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do justice to the Marquis of Hastings, hear.) I can saffclv aty,'I bear-Ajn 
without passing a sentence of cop- will ag^Wst; thfise who have casSfC 
demnation upon yourselves. (Hear.) putatioto'sdpoplI^^nJpil^sVlth'erofmv 
What protection is it that >ou want? tioble Friend of wish how- 

nay, what protection is it that you will ever, that; infttouT tif ^tieWfoV "with 
derive from the success of your amend - those hidden spfftigi ojfhiftfiaa action 
ment? If you think tlmtitwill give you which can only b* ktort#h ttfebch faau 
any, 1, for one, will not vote against it. and to his conscience, wtjuld re- 
If you wish the public to infer from it, fer totheovert acts we have committed, 
that you have the implicit confidence when they are anuious td gratify their 
of the Gentlemen whom 1 see around taste for reproach and propensity to 
you, be it so — I have no objection ; ou accusation. (Hear.) I ag&iq repeat, 
the contrary, I will allow that you have that after what has passed in the course 
it as largely as you please ; hut if you of this discussion, I have no particular 
think that the carrying of the amend- wish to go to -a vote ; but as F have 
merit will bearvou out in any errors you been asked, after proposing t6 you a 
may have committed, or that it will vote upon one question, to giVe a de* 
mitigate censure if you have deserved cided and positive vote upon something 
it,— which I by no means affirm,— or else, I must beg leave to address a 
that it will defend you from any future few words to you, upon the resolution 
attacks, yuu grossly deceive yourselves, which has been proposed as the amend- 
without even a chance of deceiving ment on my own. ! am called upon 
others. (Hear, hear.) If you trust to to approve certain despatches of the 
such a broken reed for protection, the Court of Directors, because I challenge 
world will laugh at you, your enemies attack upon the character of the 
will despise you, and this day’s debate Marquis of Hastings! (Hear, hear.; 
will be held up to public derision, as a I wish to say nothing uncivil of you, 
proof of your consciousness of your Mr. Chairman, but I must ask you, 
own weakness, ami as a signal mark what is the effect of the amendment 
of vour inexcusable folly. (Hear, hear.) you have suggested ? Von have made 
In making the remarks 1 have of* a cpiestion that was limited for a par- 
fered to you, 1 have had no wish to tic uiar purpose open and indefinite in 
cast imputation upon any man. Several extent, — a question, be it observed, 
Gentlemen who nddressed you have that was not of my creation; but which 
called themselves the friends of inch- arose in consequence of an hon. Pro- 
viduals against whose comluct they prietor’s stating thathe Would not enter 
anticipated attacks; and if I may upon the consideration of thb general 
judge from expressions which dropped conduct of the Marquis of Hastiugs 
from some of them, have even neon till his particular conduct in tins 
disappointed that such attacks have transaction had undergone examina- 
not been made. (Hear , and a laugh.) tion. (TIair.) The consequence was, 
Other lion. Proprietors have announced that these Papers were ordered to Ik* 
that whenever Mr. Adam shall return printed, and when printed, were laid 
to England, he shall meet with pro- upon your table. The hon. Proprietor, 
tection from them, and shall not be when the matter had proceeded thus 
exposed to the fury of his pnemies, far, declined, for some reasou or other 
without the presence of friends to which l do not know, and will not pre- 
participate his danger. For my on# tend to explain, to proceed any further 
part, 1 should be sorry to attack any with it. I then took it up, first of all, 
man who had not the fair protection because I found no other person willing 
of his friends, and 1 hope that hi case to do so ; and secondly*- because I was 
Mr. Adam or Sir C. Metcalfe should anxious to get rid of an obstacle to our 
hereafter be called upon to answer for consideration of the general conduct 
the conduct which they have unfortu- of my noble Friend. If th* obstacle 
nately pursued, individuals will not should, in your estimation, appear £ 
be wanting to their proper and legiti- solid obstacle, then away* 1 say, w * 1 " 
mate support. ( Hear , hear.) At the the Marquis of Hastings, and let ; us 
snml time I must remind those ho- hear no more of his claims ; bu$ if 11 
nourable Proprietors, that in making should appear either a trivial or an 
attacks upon the conduct of public unfounded obstacle, then away, Isay* 
men, Gentlemen ought to l>e supposed with the obstacle itself-— let us hear no 
to act without any personal feeJiugs, morte of it, but .proceed to do JJ**J* ce 
except those of regret, at being obliged, to one of our most gaihmt **» <”** 
by their sense of duty, to come forward languished servants; (jWedr* hear, 
to injure the feelings others, (Hear, hear.) I cam* dawn to this Court witn 
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tsition to that effSt, when up 
hon. Chairman, with; I will 
nouay, an ingenious,— for that is not 
ro y meaning, -rhut with a curiohs 
amendment, not opposing the sub- 
stance, but frustrating the effect of my 
resolution, calling upon you to declare 
that the dignity of the Court of Direc- 
tors stands fn need of vour support. 
Jf be bad said, ** get rid of the pro- 
position of the hon. Proprietor, and 
then take up the consideration of that 
which 1 submit to you," 1 should allow 
that he had acted not only fairly, but 
rightly, in so addressing you. I know 
and feel for the situation of men who, 
from the great variety of business 
which comes before them, are obliged 
to a rite in a hasty and a hurried 
manner, aud I should not have blamed 
him for so calling upon you to approve 
the measures which he aud his col- 


leagues had sanctioned with their 
approbation. It would have beeu a 
fair subject of discussiou, and nobody 
could have objected to entering into 
l lie consideration of it, if it had 
been brought forward at a proper 
season. But mark, Gentlemen, the 
effect which this amendment has pro- 
duced, by being proposed on the pre- 
seut occasion. There has been no 
discussion about the honour or honesty 
ot the Marquis of Hastings. [Hear.) 
It has been universally admitted to 
be unimpeachable. (/fear, hear , 
hear.) But then the kind Gentlemen 
who proposed the amendment, and 
were above making any inuendoes, 
have got themselves into the situation 
of Mrs. Candour, and may say, in lan- 
guage similar to hers, “ 1 like the 
Marquis of Hastings well enough my- 
self, hut 1 don’t know how it is, that 
I cau’t get any of my friends to like 
him." (Hem, and a laugh.) They 
have opened a wide field of discussiou, 
into which every gentleman has enter- 
ed aud rioted at will, and have not 
only led u& iuto debate upon the policy 
of the noble Marquis, which I care- 
fully excluded from this question, not 
because 1 was afraid of raeetiug them 
u pon it, hut because 1 thought a more 
convenient time might be selected for 
it, but also upon the policy of many of 
his subordinate agents. There is not 
one part of the Hyderabad Papers 
which has not been open to the re- 
marks of some Proprietor or another, 
mid we have had statement and 
counter-statement upon them, filled 
with all kinds of enminous observa- 
Uoqs, not merely . on the individuals 
who are now before the Court, but also 
$ U P' Oriental Herald , Vvl, 5* 


upon others whose conduct has not 
yet been brought under its considera- 
tion. In what a situation then am I 
placed ? For here 1 fed it necessary 
to make an apology to you for pro- 
ceeding any further. As for as the 
Marquis of Hostings is concerned in* 
this debate, I am satisfied with it, 
and so too, 1 am sure, will the noble 
Marquis be himself, for he has neither 
met with accuser nor with accusation. 
(Hear, hear , hear.) I am compelled, 
however, as other Gentlemen have 
forced the whole of these Papers upon 
the notice of the Court, and in a way 
which Gentlemen now residing in India 
will be shocked to sec, when they 
behold the strange misconceptions 
which prevail in England regarding 
their method of transacting business, 
and the monstrous misstatements 
which have been made respecting It 
iu this Court— conscientiously made, 

I believe, in many instances, but still so 
absurd as ro be undeserving of the grave 
consideration, aud the length of time 
we have patiently wasted upon them. 

I am compelled, I say, to follow in the 
track they have beaten out for me, 
and to enter into that investigation 
which they, and not I, have rendered 
necessary. (Hear, hear.) I have given 
the best pledge of my sincerity ' upon 
this question, not so much jn coming 
here to express my opinions in fleet- 
ing speeches, which are often made to 
catch the humour of the hour, and to 
obtain a mere momentary , applause, 
as in committing them to print, where 
they assume a permanent form, and 
are liable to minute criticism and con- 
stant investigation. (Hear.) It I 
have erred in reasoning, my erroi can 
be corrected; if I have misstated 
facts, my misstatement can be |w>int- 
ed out. (Hear.) But believing that 
I have not errerl in reasoning, noi been 
guilty of any misstatement of (acts, 

I shall proceed to re-assert, as concisely 
as l can, the sentiments which 1 have 
elsewhere expressed. 

1 shall, first of all, consider wbatthe 
facts are which are now before the 
Court ; and 1 shall there endeavour, 
as I detail them, to refute (for it will 
be the shortest mode of doing it) the 
various contradictions which have 
been . offered to them by different 
speakers ; trusting that before J have 
done, 1 shall satisfy the majority uf 
them that they have been labouring 
under many very essential and im- 
portant mistakes with regard to these 
transactions. (Hear, hear.) I com- 
plain, then, in the first place, that the 
Y 
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transactions in 1814 have never been 
fairly brought before the notice of the 
Court. The first sanction, countenance, 
or protection, grauted by the Bengal 
Government to the house of William 
Palmer and Co. of Hjderabad, was 
given on the 22d of April 1814, and 
was given solely for the establishment 
of a house of business for bauking 
and agency transactions, and for the 
supply of timber, for the purposes of 
ship-building, from the forests on the 
banks of the Godavery, which abound 
in timber of a superior sire and quality. 
That sauction was communicated to 
the Court of Directors on the first of 
March 1815, and was approved of by 
them, on the 20th of Nov. 1816, iu a 
letter couched iu these terms : 

* We observe, by an enclosure referred 
to in this patagraph, that the Governor- 
General in Couucil has authorized the 
Resident at Hyderabad to aflord every 
proper degree of countenance to the 
proposed commercial establishment of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. in the Nizam's 
dominions, to which we are not avi arc 
of there being auy objection.* 

The next transaction, to which I 
must call your attention, is the letter 
of the Marquis of Hastings to Sir \V. 
Rumhold. Nobody has remarked that 
this is the only part of the whole cor- 
respondence which gives an apparent 
sanction to the imputation of corrupt 
motives to the Marquis of Hastings, 
or upou which such a churge against 
him can be at all founded. The Mar- 
uis of Hastings was addressed by 
ir W. Rumbold on the propriety of 
hit becoming a partner iu the house 
of W. Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad. 
The Marquii, in reply to liH letter, 
wrote another, discouraging the pro- 
position on account of the difficulty 
which arose in carrying it into execu- 
tion, in con&equeuco ol the manner in 
which the fortune of his ward, Lady 
Ruiubold, had been settled. Both 
these letter*, be it remarked, are 
produced by Sir W. Ruinbold. (//ear, 
ftear.) If there be any thing im- 
proper in the production of them, 1 
alone am responsible for It. (//cor, 
he<*r y hew.) Though others may 
blame me for it, I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Marquis of Hast- 
ings does not. {Hear t hear.) I am 
at liberty to state distinctly that he 
approves of their being produced, be- 
cause he is anxious that every ihiug 
he haa to do with these transactions 
should stand plainly aud undisgoisedly 
before you. {Hear, hear,) I know 
that it has been stated to Sir W, Rum- 
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bold that be anted imprUdeatly ^ 
following my advice upon this 
I still think that he did not, and iauj 
shortly Wll you why* When these 
letters were firat shown to me* I told 
him that I would father, have him 
submit to the cavils, which their pro. 
duction would create, than risk the 
judgment of the British Public onto 
incomplete and an imperfect case. I 
told him that the production of them 
would be manifest proof' that he had 
no desire to keep bock any evidence; 
and that the public would infer, and 
infer justly, from the exist epee of such 
a disposition on his part, r^hat there 
was no part of the transactions in 
which he had been engaged that would 
not bear investigation. These were 
the grounds of the advice which I 
gave to Sir W. Rumbold, and even 
now i do not regret that he followed it. 

( Hear , hear.) Look now, 1 beseech 
you, at the foundation of all these 
calumnies agaiust the noble Marquis. 
First of all, it was said the noble 
Marquis had made use of the fortune 
of his ward, Lady Rumbold. If he 
had made use of it, and had then 
granted this license to the commercial 
house with which her husband was 
connected, to indemnify him for iu 
loss, there was a motive for his con- 
duct palpably and directly corrupt; 
but that lie had not committed either 
of these faults is proved by the un- 
doubted evidence of these letters, which 
I shall hereafter have occasion to 
read to you. 

The next letter to which 1 have oc- 
casion to advert is that of Mr. De 
Freis, of Madras, containing hisopinion 
with regard to Sir W.Rumbold’s joining 
the house at Hyderabad. Sir W. Rum- 
bold transmitted that letter also to the 
Marquis of Hastings. You will see, 
from that circumstance, that it required 
some persuasion to overcome Lord 
Hastings’s reluctance to the junction 
of Sir W. Rumbold with the Hyderabad 
housu of business. You will ace also 
another proof of it In the ®obfo Mar- 
quis’s letter to Sir W. Rumbold* to 
which 1 have before alluded. For what 
does the noble Marquis say ? I peg 
you to atteud to his ianguago— ;for it i» 
very remarkable. M You talk of bor- 
rowing the sum which you a*? •£” 

vauce for a share in the firm.*' I ought 
to have stated to you, that the nobis 
Marquis, in a previous part of the J* 1 " 
ter, had told Sir William tbai hehad 
been conversing with £ir Rdlierd 
respecting hie affhks*. and that Sir Ed- 
ward Bast had informed hh* > thnt he 
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m decidedly .of opinio* that b« (the 
AUrquis of H.) would not be justified 
in assenting to the embfcrking any part 
of Ladr ftumbold's fortune except in 
Government securities* After men- 
tioning that he was uot sure whother 
Sir William* though he looked to the 
direct operation of that principle, had 
taken into calculation its indirect ef- 
fect, hi* Lordship adds, “You talk of 
borrowing the sum which you are to 
advance for a share in the firm. How 
can you do that without security to 
pledge ?*' A very proper question 
for Sir W. Humhold had an idea* that, 
though *h« could not appropriate his 
wife's fortune to the purposes of this 
firm, he might raise money upon it as 
a security, •— a thing which we bankers 
are well awAre that he eould not do. 
ills lordship proceeds : — 

* Your own money cannot he made 
that security, because that would be to 
►nbioct it to the very risk which Sir Ed- 
ward East regarded as illegal. If this be 
not an obstacle, 1 ought to suggest, for 
jour consideration, a point to which you 
pmbably have not adverted. You do not 
onl\ li.iz.ml the sum which >ou place in 
the lii in, but any one of the partners is 
individually liable, to the whole extent 
of his pioperly, for the debts of the 
hoii'C.’ 

This is that liability which all these 
urn companies that are springing up 
in e\ cry direction are anxious to evade ; 
they want, as bir W. Ru inbold did, to 
be ouly liable fpr the amount of the 
capita! they advance, instead of being* 
liable to the whole extent of their for- 
tunes. It is a serious consideration ; 
and as such, the Marquis of Hastings 
places it mpler the view of Sir W. Iluui- 
Ldd. His lordship then goes on to 
observe ; — 

* Any accumulation, therefore, which 
you might make, with the view to com- 
mit liei carter in England, would be ex- 
posed to that danger. I state this only 
for your reflection. I am not competent 
to form a Judgment, satiufactoiy to my- 
'<clf / of the advantage or peril ofyour en- 
?agi ng in the business 

Naw mark What follows : — it shows 
that the noble Marquis counselled Sir 
William to tleek the advice of some 
individual morq conversant with com- 
mercial aflturs than he himself was. 
His lordship proceeds 
‘ A man of greater worth and honour 
tnau John Palmer ndwhere exists, If 
universal testimony is to be relied upon, 
and fid is Uttqtrcjtion«bto of strong ta- 
lents : an % otheir hand, be has the cha- 
racter ntf Specakitiag tfe oommette to an 
•eaten* (Hspropcrtkmed to his -capital, * 


I did not heshate to advise the pub- 
lication of this part of the letter, be- 
cause I know that the character of 
John Palmer was placed far beyond the 
reach of any reproach, and carried as 
much weight with it in India, as that 
of Mr. Barm®-, or of Mr. Rothschild, 
carries with it in the continent of 
Europe. (Hear t hear.) Had it been 
the character of a less eminent man, I 
might have felt some delicacy about 
publishing such a reflection; but in 
this instance 1 considered it would be 
an idle affectation of it to withhold any 
part of his Lordship's opinion regarding 
the character of a man who U *o well 
known and so universally esteemed as 
John Palmer. (Hear.) Hia Lordship 
then observes : — 

* This opinion may be only the loose 
guess of the uninformed, or the misre- 
presentation of the envious ; still having 
heard it advanced by a person whose si- 
tuation gave him a special view of the 
commerce of Calcutta, I am bound to 
impart it to you. Whether the house of 
Hyderabad is In such acknowledged con- 
nexion with the house of John Palmer 
in Calcutta, as that the oue can be res- 
ponsible for the. other, 1 am not able to 
say. That fact would be a material 
consideration.' 

Now mark again ; so far is the noble 
Marquis from thinking that Sir W. 
Rumboldia in the certain way to make 
a rapid fortune by his connexion with 
the house of William Pahner and Co., 
that he says to Sir W. liumbold, If not 
in words, at least in substance, “ I 
hope you have got the guarantee of 
John Palmer to the proceedings of the 
house with which you are going to con- 
nect yourself.” Aud again, as if to 
show that he had used every exertion 
to dissuade Sir William from this tinder- 
taking, he writes to hint that be had 
better go and consult Sir Edward East. 
His words are 

* Your best procedure will he to con- 
sult Sir Edward East. The kindness of 
bis disposition will ensure you against 
his thinking it intrusion; aud his judg- 
ment is so sure that you would lvave per- 
fect comfort in relying on it.’ 

So much for the first of the noble 
Marquis's letters to SirW. Rum bold. 

I come now to the second letter, the 
last words of which have been uni- 
formly read by -every gentleman who 
rot up to support the amendment. 
This W a most important letter, aud I 
beg your attention to th* remarks I 
have So make upon it* 1 ! shall begin 
with the last sentence of it, which is as 
•follows 

Y 2 
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* It is on the ground of the aerrice to 
theNizam,at the tequest of our Resident, 
that I have consented to let the good 
wishes of Government for the prosperity 
of this firm be signified. No new esta- 
blishment could have such a pica.' 

Now I would ask you to consider 
why this sentence is introduced ? Bv it- 
self it appears extraordinary, but dues 
it continue to appear so when consi- 
dered with the context ? Horne Tooke 
has somewhere declared that he wrote 
his "Eirea XlrtpSerra because he once 
saw a jury deprive an individual of 
.£10,000 by mistaking the meaning of 
the word ** but*' in u deed. The cir- 
cumstance, he said, convinced him 
that these small particles were worth 
understanding, since such important 
consequences followed from their being 
misunderstood. Now, if the Marquis 
of Hastings had attended to Home 
Tookc’s remark, and had placed the 
little monosyllabic “ for" at the head 
of thesenteuce 1 have just read to you, 
it would have been impossible for any 
man, however desirous he might be, to 
mistake his meaning. Take then the 
sentence, with this" addition, and con- 
nect it with that which precedes it, 
and they will run together thus : — 

' Perhaps a more distinct benefit may 
attend the firm, from the consequent 
discouragement to competition with you 
by any other British partnership, to 
which a sitnilariy protessed sanction 
would not be gi anted ; for it is on the 
ground of the service to the Nizam, at 
the request of our Resident, that 1 have 
consented to let the good wishes of 
Government for the prosperity of this 
firm be signified. No new establish- 
ment could have such a plea.’ 

I challenge your literary critic, your 
weigher of words, and your balancer of 
syllables, to meet me on this subject; 
and 1 say, without tear of his convict- 
ing me of error, that one of these sen- 
tences is necessary to the explanation 
of the other, (Hear, hear.) The ob- 
vious meaning of them is, that no other 
British house would be likely to com- 
pete with them at Hyderabad, because 
|io other house would have the same 
title of public service on which Messrs. 
Palmer aud Co. founded their claim for 
the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. (Hear.) 1 therefore contcml 
that the assertion, that the Marquis of 
Hastings intended by this letter to give 
exclusive privileges to the house of 
W. Palmer and Cot is untrue, and that 
it cannot be justified by any gram- 
matical interpretation which can be 


put upon the lfcngwage Which it cafe* 
tains. t<» !r 

I must now inform ybwthafc id 1S15 
Sir W. Rumbold bectMtt« 4‘ Wfuer in 
the House of Wi Phltner (&• and 
that, in July 1316, adleenseiitfw grant- 
ed to it, exempting 1 \i ftatrtbe penal, 
ties of the Act of the 87th of Geo.il!. 
in order to enable it to havfe pecuniary 
dealings with the Nizam’* Government. 
Not only the Marquis of Hastings; but 
also Mr. Edmonstono, Mr. Setod, and 
Mr. Dowdeswelt. put their signatures 
to that ltcense, all agreeing fully as to 
the propriety of it in 1816, and testing 
it on the same public considerations 
as led them to give the coaateuance of 
Government to the House ip 1814. 
What do these Gentlemen* do, when 
they write in 1817 to the Government 
at home an account of this transaction ? 
They state simply and fairly that the 
House of W. Palmer and Co. had had 
large pecuniary dealings with the Go- 
vernment of his highness the Niaam, 
by virtue of a license, which they 
had granted to it ; and the Court of 
Directors in replying to this statement 
observes : 

‘ Your license maybe? within the cases 
contemplated by the Act of Parli ament, 
but we doubt it, as it is a generol license 
without a special case of necessity, aud 
without limit : ntoi cover, we do not ap- 
prove of its being granted to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. : and, therefore, wc 
positively direct that imuiedj^tciy ,qpon 
the receipt of our despatch you revoke 
aud cancel it.’ 

Before I proceed to comment upon 
the expediency and justice of this or- 
der, 1 beg leave to call your attention 
to the Act of the 87th of, George Hi. 
What, 1 ask, were the evils which that 
Act was passed to remedy ? They were 
these : — British subjects went into the 
provinces — lent money to the. Native 
Princes— got the reveuues of 'districts 
assigned to them for payment — aud 
thus usurped possession of thecouqtry, 
not merely without advancing *ny ob- 
jects of British policy, but sometimes 
absolutely interfering to check and r e " 
tard them. (Hear.) By this system 

they frequently involved tbo- Govern- 
ment in quarrels with the Native 
Princes, aud brought gneet aeaadal 
upon the name and character of Eng- 
land. The Act, which wos^phsaed to 
control transactions! of this .nature, 
contemplated the possibility of tbeir 
being sometioiea necessary 4nd Useful* 
It left a doOr oped for them Uf placing 
a discretionary ^ower to license them 
under circumstances of emergency* 
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not only in the hand# of the Governor- 
General of Bengal, but alw m those 
of each of thtKGoYWftoTS of our i*o 
Hther P#«ideiMWM. No«r‘-wh«t l< it 
that tbe> Governor-General in OAm- 
c jj dh| io thia particular instance ? Hd 
availed Wm*eif of the discretion which 
the Legislating had granted him, un- 
der circumstance* of emergency. The 
question, therefore,/ suggests itself, 
Did those circumstance# amount to « 
case of fit emergency ? That ■ point is 
not so clear that the child who runs 
may decide it. But what did the Go- 
\ernof-General in Council do, when it 
preseuted itself to his notice ? He re- 
ferred it to the Advocate-General, and 
that Gentleman t your first law officer 
in India, beiug satisfied that the in- 
terests both of the dominions of his 
Highness the Nitam and of the hon. 
Company would be promoted by the 
success and security of the oecuniary 
transactions of Messrs. Palmer and 
( o., drew up that license which has 
been so loiinly denounced as illegal. 
[I fear, hear , hear.) Here I would ask 
\ oti, what was the condition inserted 
in it 5 It is right that you should be 
acquainted with the nature of it, since, 
if you saw a disregard of all those or- 
dinary precautions which ought to be 
demanded from those who are exempt- 
ed from the operation of any particu- 
lar rule, you might infer from it a 
neglect of duty, and might infer again 
from that neglect of duty the existence 
of «eme corrupt and improper motive ; 
{hear,) whereas, if you see no such 
disregard, hut on the contrary the ex- 
ercise of a strict vigilanco to prevent 
the abuse of the exemption which has 
l>ehi granted,' you arc bound to infer, 
that every thing has been fairly admi- 
nistered, and that no corrupt motive 
has ever existed. * {Hear, hear, hear.) 
The condition, then, upon which the 
license was granted ruus in the9e 
nords * 

* Provided, however, that the said 
firm of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 
Minll at Ml times, when required so to 
do bv the British' Resident at Hyderabad 
lor the time being, communicate to the 
Mid Resident the nature and objects of 
their transaction* with the Government, 
w the subject# ofr Ida said Highness the 
M/arn.* , ,, (i 

Now I would ask- you, after all the 
rumours awd calumnies which have 
been abroad to thp prejudice of Mr. 
KwttelU-eftef » the various insinuations 
of Sir €; Metcalfe tob*s dUad want age— 
afte^thedooUratiim-nf Metcalfe, 
mat there is'ad imprssiioii oil' bis mind 


amounting almost to conviction, that 
corrupt motives urged him to recom- 
mend the House of* W. Palmer and Go. 
td the notice of Government— I would 
ask you, after all this, whether there 
is to be found, amid the immense de- 
tail of facts which these Papers contain, 
one single solitary fact, (I do not say a 
good fact, which cannot be disputed,) 
but one single solitary fact at all from 
which Sir C. Metcalfe is warranted to 
draw his inference or his presumption 
— no, his positive conviction,— that 
there was an improper connexion be- 
tvveen Mr. Russell and the House of 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co.? ( Hear, 
hear, hear.) I am not here attacking 
the conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe* I am 
only vindicating the character of Mr. 
Russell, {hearj and it will be hard 
indeed upon me, if, in discussing this 
question, I am not permitted to sift 
and cross-examine the evidence on 
which it depends. {Hear.) I chal- 
lenge then once more any Gentleman 
to point out a single fact which will 
warrant timt extravagant assertion of 
Sir C. Metcalfe, and if any Gentleman 
can do it, I promise bim that I will 
immediately sit down to allow him to 
state it to the C ourt. {A short pause 
was made by the Orator.) As I have 
alluded to Sir Charles Metcalfe's cor- 
respondence, I will here remark, that 
it consists entirely of notions, rumours, 
and beliefs, {a laugh,) and that it is 
more completely independent of facts 
than any other document 9^ a crimi- 
natory nature, which I ever perused. 
(Hear, hear.) It is also filled with 
the most wonderful inconsistencies, of 
which I will merely mention one as an 
example: — He tells you iu one para- 
graph that he will not believe any Na- 
tive Gentlemen, and yet iu the next 
he gives you several tales which he 
has received from them, for no other 
cause, that I can perceive, thau that 
they appear to connect Mr. Russell 
with the Firm of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., and iu a certain degree to crimi- 
nate them both. {Hear, hear.) Now 
there being no facts stated in the de- 
spatches of Sir C. Metcalfe, but merely 
au accumulation of rumours, beliefs, 
insinuations, and iuuendoes, we may 
safely put it out of our consideration, 
and may proceed to examine how the 
question stands upon the testimony of 
others. What, for instance, is the evi- 
dence which Mr. Russell gives you? 
Here let me observe, that the testi- 
mony of Mr. Russelly if it he admitted 
to be trustworthy, is decisive of the 
question. 1 grant you, that if jt can 
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be shown that be has been instigated Mr, Russell did nottngitit^iii k jttieM*. 
by corrupt motives; »t is worth nothing 1 , vigilant, a^g active wpriritttead aK 
and that if bit evidence be discarded, over the nature and pmaetanr tbes** 
the whole case must go with it; yes, cuniaty transactions Wwcb^hePIrm of 
if you can taint Mr. Russell with any W. Palmer catHedoh at Hyderabad 
thing like impropriety, of conduct, — if with the Goyeinirientriflur Mtgiuiess 
you can bring before the jury of his the Nizam— jfpdt* cart burnt Mm with 
country one little fact which can fix any failure in the specific daty he 
upon him the probability of having was appointed by the Governor-General 
acted corruptly, a neglect of duty is in Council to discharge, then you will 
proved agaiust him which will induce accomplish that whichhas net yet been 
me to abaudon the whole case. I say, attempted, and will give a new com- 
however, that at present no such ne- plexion to the whole of these proceed- 
gleet of duty has been proved, but iugs. But 1 would ask you, whether 
quite the reverse. If the dog be dead, the Bengal Government ever displayed 
and the sheep devoured, it is most pro- any distrust of Mr. Russell's integrity ? 
bable that the wolf destroyed them, I call upou the hon. Gentleman who 
but if the sheep be devoured w hilst the was then a member of it (Mr. Stuart) 
dqg is with them, aud docs not bark, to give tne his attention for a few un- 
it is evident that the wolf is iunocent nutes upon this point. 1 have noiuten- 


of their slaughter. 

Mr. Rigby here interrupted the hon. 
Proprietor to inform him, that there 
was one fact, which had never been 
coutradicted in Sir C. Metcalfe’s de- 
spatches, and that was, that some 
members of Mr. Russell's own family 
had been partners in the House of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. [We believe 
this was the substance of Air. Rigby’s 
communication ; but as it was deli- 
vered by him to Mr. D. Kinnaird, 
near whom he was sitting, in an un- 
der tone of voice, we arc not sure 
that w« caught it correctly.] 

Mr. P. Kinnaird. — The character 


tion to say anything that can be per- 
sonally disagreeable to him— indeed, 1 
am so far from wishing to strain any 
part of his conduct, that 1 give him 
credit for i he best, and purest, and wis- 
est motives. {Hear, hear.) I am only 
doing an act of justice to him to state, 
that I think the exemption of any house 
of business from the ordinary regula- 
tions of ihe Legislature, was a fit and 
justifiable ground for his paying parti- 
cular attention to its proceedings, and 
watching over them with a cautious 
and penetrating eye. (Hettr.) The 
hon. Proprietor said, and I give him 
credit for his manliness in saying so, 


of all the parties was quite distinct 
from that of the Resident, and I main- 
tain — 

Mr. Rigby. — It is proved that three 

S ersuns connected with the Residency, 
uring the time that Mr. Russell was 
at its head, were members of the 
House. {Cries of Order.) I have only 
mentioned these facts iu consequcuce 
of tb« challenge which the hon. Pro- 
prietor threw out to those who thought 
differently from him ou this question. 
—(Order.) 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— I am glad that 
the lion. Gentleman has given me the 
inte.ruption ho has done, as it will 
enable me, iu the course of my speech, 
to remove an erroneous impression 
under which he and other Gentlemen, 
perhaps, with him, are at this moment 
labouring- I will at present merely re- 
mark, that it has been denied hy Mr. 
Russell that bis brother, or any mem- 
ber of his family, had any connexion 
with the House at Hyderabad, and in 
the absence of all proof, except Sir C. 
Metcalfe's mere assertion, that denial 
ought to be deemed conclutive. I will 
now repeat, that if you can show that 


that the connexion of Sir W. Rum- 
hold with the House of PalmerttndCo. 
increased the jealousy and aggravated 
the suspicions which hehadbelore en- 
tertained respecting its trail sacrious. 

Mr. Stuart — The hon. Proprietor 
has, unintentionally 1 believe, put into 
my mouth stronger expressions than 1 
ever used. All I said was, that 1 thought 
the formal ion of the connexion which 
be has just described, rendered it ne- 
cessary for us to use considerable cir- 
cumspection. 

Mr. P- Kinnaird.— I take it at the 
hon. Proprietor has stated : arid I think 
that suen a declaration of opinion o» 
his part, coupled, as it was, With a deter- 
mination to act upon it, wan a mark of 
his good feeling and of ni» upright 
mind. (Hear, hear t h**r.) The Oaart 
will, however, behold id it a proof that 
there was a sufficient vigilance exer- 
cised by the hot*. Proprietor ovef evert 
thing that was going on at Hyderabad. 
The non. Propnetor likewise admitted 
that he had at one time given ear to cer- 
tain rumours and insinuation® against 
Mr. Russell ; aud I think that none of 
the declarations he has so candidly 
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aUt, d»4 

SS to wbl«l> h« Wf-»to^>» ««w‘ « 

hotor «*er *>• {Hear , Ik&,) 
the too-, Pfbprietof *«» eWtongoU 
iu Cutowi) to"') ‘M very point, and 
he then declared that be considered it 
to unworthy, degradation of Mr. 
Russell to exhibit him lathe light of a 
person obnoxious to any suspicion. 

/ Hear.) Now, after that declaration, 
] take it for granted that the hon. Pro- 
prietor, who had determined to exercise 
a watcbiul circumspection in every 
thing which regarded the pecuniary 
transactions at Hyderabad, in conse- 
quence of bis differing from the policy 
which had allowed them to be ear- 
ned on, never stated any suspicious of 
Mr. Russell’s integrity to any person, 
and that it was not till the year 1822 
that they were heard of iu Council ; 
when SirC. Metcalfe, as unnecessarily 
as unjustly, placed them on record. 

( fitnr, hear, hear.) The Court will 
therefore see that up to the end of the 
time during which Mr. Russell acted as 
Resident at the Court of the Nizam, and 
during which all these pecuniary trans- 
actions, which we are now canvassing, 
took place, there was a jealous super- 
intendent of his proceedings in the per- 
sou of the hon. Proprietor. 

1 shall now enter more particularly 
into the details of these transactions ; 
and m urdef that you may thoroughly 
uuderstaud them, shall premise a word 
or two on the condition and admini- 
stration of the Nizam’s dominions. Mr. 
Russell did not differ from his prede- 
cessor Captain Sydenham, as to the 
mischievous effect of the mode of go- 


th*t too by an express treaty made 
with him by .Lord, Minto, By that 
treaty it ,wa$ agreed that the NUatn 
should choose a nominal Prime Mi- 
nister, who should take no share in 
public business; hut that we should 
select an individual who should be the 
actual Minister, and who should be in- 
vested with all the authority of that 
office. Rajah Chundoo Loll was the 
individual on whom our selection fell, 
and was therefore exposed to the ha- 
tred of all the parties who were hostile 
to our ascendancy. The Nizam him- 
self was jealous of his power ; and his 
colleague, who was also his rival, was 
regularly engaged in secretly counter- 
acting whatever he undertook. Indeed, 
without our support it would have been 
impossible for aim to have resisted the 
combinations which were made against 
them. The hon. Proprietor objected 
to the manner iu which we interfered 
with the domestic administration of 
Chuudoo Loll, aud complained of the 
yoko we imposed on the Nizam as vex- 
atious to his feelings and disgraceful to 
his char&cter, actiug, as 1 think, con- 
sistently with the eventual safety and 
tranquillity of India, but inconsist- 
ently with the declared views and opi- 
nions of the Court of Directors. The 
hon. Proprietor, notwithstanding all 
this, subsequently sanctioned a still 
more direct interference with the Go- 
vernment of Chundoo Loll, and abso- 
lutely approved of measures which 
upset the arrangements iuto which he 
had entered. 1 charge the hon. Pro- 

r rietor with nothing wrong in so doing; 
allude to the circumstance merely a,s 


veruiug them, adopted at the time 
when he became Resident. At an early 
period of his residence at Hyderabad, 
lie discovered that the Government 
there was in a couditiou tending ra- 
pidly to decay, that it was sinking 
under its qwu weakness, and that it 
must soon break to pieces, if some 
measures were not taken to prevent it. 
He saw that there was an original de- 
fect in the structure of the administra- 
tion, which naturally led to a dissolu- 
tion of all iu functions. The Nizam 


a proof of the dependent condition of 
the Nizam's Government upon our 
own, though 1 will not conceal from 
you my oiiiuion, that the hou. Pro- 
prietor, when he confirmed such con- 
duct, did not view it exactly in the 
light which was becoming to a wise 
and prudent statesman. (Hear, hear.) 
The first thing which Mr. Russell had 
to do with these transactions, is to re- 
port to the Supreme Government, for 
Its sanction, au arrangement which 
the house of Palmer and Co. had 


maintained a nominal independence 
under the permission of our Govern- 
ment, but, in point of fact, was only 
one of the footstool* t>f the Company, 
as an hon. Proprietor had well oliservcd, 
since we ip£erpo*&l our advice in every 
branch of hit internal administration. 

to the time, however, of Sir C. 
Metcalfe, the Niiaw, whatever he 
mieht be in point of feet, was in name, 
at least, no independent power, and 


made with Chundoo Loll, to furnish 
52,000 rupees monthly for the pay- 
ment of the Sirkar horse. I ask the 
hon. Proprietor, whether at that time he 
was a member of the Council? 

Mr. Stuart.— I was not. 

Mr. D. Kinnairu.— Then the hon. 
Proprietor is not responsible for any 
part of this transaction. Now, when 
this arrangement came before the 
Council, what was stated to be the ob- 
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j#ct oi T& have Xto.teQQjgiiwiA 
punctually aad regularly* To* R«r 
aident, stated |Ia h# report, that. the 
oilly methodof securing tba* point was 

that , which he hath laid before the 

Council ; and the sanction of Govern- object of such proctedi«^aw»re wl iJJJ“ 
ment was accordingly granted to it. of public policy, and tbeftfoee tfit f w 
But was that sanction a guarantee for the attention of the Council 4 the terns 1 
the repayment of the sum which and particulars were matte* of private 
Messrs, fainter and Co. advanced ? No arrangement/ and therefore). <hd m, t 
such thing. Not a question was asked fall within its province. . Mr! Stuart 
about the terras of the loan ; not a then objected that- this arrangement 
word was said about guaranteeing it. would give the House of Palmer and 
Nothing of the sort appeared to have Co. too great an influence at Hyder&» 
entered the imagination of any of the bad — that it would increase their power 

I iarties who were engaged in it. Now, in the Nizam's country-— that it would 
would a*k you, is the Marquis of enable them to hare a monopoly in the 
Hastings the only individual who is to money market— and that it. would 
lie considered responsible for that allow them to send their servants foto 
sanction - 3 Hid the other members of the different districts to* collect the re- 
Council refuse to join it? Jduite the venue assigned over to them,' As if 
reverse. They ail concurred in it— -for these objections were not-enough, Mr. 
the raising of the horse was at that time Stuart added another : “ Oh l but the 
too momentous, a question to be treated House expect to have the guarantee of 
eitherwith neglect or with indifference, of Government ! ” To satisfy Mr. 8 tu- 
Nobody asked, the question as to the art’s scruples, letters were despatched 
particulars of the loau. The Council to Mr. Russell, authorising him to 
may, or may not, be to blame for make inquiries on these two points— 
giving their sanction to it under such First, Did fcheHouse possess any power 
ignorance J but, at any rate, l contend to interfere in the collection of. the re- 
that there is no ground whatever for \cuucin the districts over which they 
imputing blame to Mr. Russell. {Hear, held assignments? and, secondly, Did 
hear.) the House expect auy guarantee on the 

What is the next transaction to part of the British (hwernmeot ? I call 
which* wo come in point of time? The your attention to this latter point, bc- 
transaotion at. Auruugabad. At the cause it formed part of thu policy of 
close of the year 1818, or at the the Marquis of Hastings mot to give 
commencement, of the year 1819, it. 1 wihh the Court to be undeceived 
Mr*. Russell reported to , the Cover- with regard to it, and to be made fully 
iiorrGeneral. in Council, that an ar- acquaiuted that the Marquis of Jiatt- 
rongement had been made by the Mi- ings was, under no circumstances, per- 
lilster Chuudoo Loll, with the House of suaded to give the guarantee of Go- 
W. Palmer and Co. for supplying him veroiucnt to this arrangement; and 
with two lacs of rupees monthly, for that 110 conjuncture can arise under 
the, punctual pay incut of the regular which Messrs. Palmer and Co. can call 
and reformed troops at Auruugabad. upon Government to interfere for the 
Mr. Stuart recorded his objection to fulfilment of it. ( Hear , hear, hear.) 
that arrangement in a minute which When the answer of Mr. Russell to the 
is inserted among these Papers. I am questions submitted to him by the 
not going to cavil upon the manner in Council came to their hands, itap- 
whieh that minute is drawn up, nor peared that the House did not interfere 
upon the apparent ignorance which it in the collection of the revenue-of the 
exhibits of thja ordinary routine of com- districts over which they hehfassign- 
mercial transactions. Mr. Stuart de- incuts, and that it did not expect the 
clares in it, in. direct terms : “ 1 think guarantee of the British Government, 
wo ought Ui procure fuller information Mr. Stuart, then, a second time, ex- 
as to the terms of this loan, in order pressed a wish to know more of the 
that , we may justly appreciate its terms of the arrangement, though it 
merits.’' , The point, thus raised was appears that they wereat that time well 
subsequently discussed in the Council, known to some of his colleagues. • I 
TheGovernur-*G»eneral was of a different find that Mr. Femlail hat placed them 
opinion from Mr. Stuart. He thought, on your records, at 24 per- cent*’. Here 
and other . Members of the Council let me incidentally, notice a puerility 
thought with him, that they ought to into which their ignorance of Accounts 

adhere to the words of the license, has casually betrayed these sapient 


their pecuniary t#a*s action, iW&hth# 
Nizam’s Government.; 
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l-ri of the Ehsfc ' Sir >Cv iMeteffifor, Fetatiilh r addthe Marquis of Hastinirs* 
of, Msfooli* ^anti^ gfisiljring cottcwhfed iiPfcM** ii tfeefr wmctfon* 
utt&rT states;) shot tfaU arrangement mitwdthfcuiidnig m etoiMltftm Which 
fiMdeda- protifrsrf •aeady 5» Mr cent, was offend to 4«* by Mri Stu^i'M.do 
if this he so) Ii fdrooe; williltclminhdt nit pretend to say, at piesWHfjj 'which 
it is au usurious transaction. Bat I ofthe parties- Wfcts right,* which of 
deuy the premises, aud therefore pro* them was wrong; but 4* soy, here' are 
test againjt the condition. Mr. Adam and Mr. Febdali/ tthoae 

I »ee bow Sir Charles Metcalfe has wards, be it remembered, have not 
been led ifltn bis error, and am married Sir Win. Rumboid* (he*?, 
astounded" at the ignorance of which it and a tough,) both concurring n6t only 
amricts him on the most ordinary oc- in thinking this arrangement a w fse 
currence 1 ia a banker’s transactions, measure, but also in thinking that the 
He observes, that in the accounts be- accounts of the House ought not to be 
tween Chundoo Loli and the House of investigated. {Hear, hear, hear;) They 
Palmer and Co., there was an item had clearly nothing to do with the 
ihargiug twenty four per cent, in- terms of it ; for the rate of interest, as 
tereit to the Minister, on the over- i before remarked, was not a question 
drawn balance due from him to the for the Council. Aud here let any 
Housfc at the termination of the cur- merchant read the different minutes 
rent half-year ; ' lie likewise observed, made by the different Members of it, 
that there wat another item, charging and refrain, if he can, from suppressing 
twenty dour per ceut. on that same un* his shame and astonishment at the 
liquidated balance at the termination labyrinth of errors in which theyfloun- 
ul the dccuunt for the next half-year ; dor, as soon as they quit the political 
and putting these two observations to- for the commercial part ofthe question, 
gctlicr, he inferred from them that the The third clerk in any broker's office 
profit of thii arrangement was forty- would have settled, in five minutes, 
eight, or nearly fifty per cent. Can the matter about which they doubted 
au) thing be more extraordinary than and hesitated so long. The data on 
this erroneous notion of Sir C. Met- which they were to form their calcula* 
calfc ? Why the practice which he tion are never given, and yet they 
condemns is the every-day practice of waste time and paper without limit in 
all the linkers in the country. If, in contradictions aud refutations of ckch 
drawing up the account of one of my other, on a point so simple that I am 
constituents for the half-year, I find almost ashamed to mention it ; namely, 
that on the 30th of June he has over- — Is the rate of interest taken ten or 
drawn his account, l charge him with sixteen per cent. ? (Hear.) 
interest on it for the current half-year ; Whilst I am upon this transaction, 
ami if, at the end 6f the next half- year, 1 cannot forbear reminding you that, 
the balauce agaiust him is still* un- before it was brought to a conclusion, 
liquidated, I charge hi in with interest Mr. Stuart requested that a reference 
"ii it for that half-year also. I am not should be made to the Accounfant- 
awarc that this, which is a common General, “for his opinion as to the 
transaction in banking-houses, is usu- expediency of the arrangement in a 
riouj. ; and yet, upon a transaction of financial view, with reference to the 
Messrs. Palmer aud Co. with Chundoo interests of the Nizam's Government, 
bull, similar to it in all its points, has and ultimately, perhaps, of that of the 
SirC. Metcalfe raised one ofhis charges Company." Now Mr. Russell had 
of exorbitant interest, — thereby show- distinctly reported that the regular 
ing hi9 own ignorance of commercial payment of the troops was au iutpor- 
dealtngs, and exciting the scorn and taut object of British policy, and that 
indignation of all commercial men. he had repeatedly suggested ittoChuu- 
( Ifnir , hear.) doo Loll as the best meqns of render- 

I return, however, to the point from ing the Nizam's force efficient; that 
which i digressed. 1 find, I say, that Cantaiu Sydenham,-— *a«d 1 could wish 
the terms of this arrangement were not to know whether Captain Sydenham is 
unknown to the Council in 18111; for one of the conspirators of whom we 
Mr. Pcndall has placed upon the Re- have heard so much; or whether he 
curds a minute which proves that he has award married to onte of the part- 
knew the rate*of interest. ners of the House of Palmer ahd Co. ? 

Considerable objections were urged (Hear, hear.) — that Captain Sydenham 
|n Council against the policy of allow- had originated, and pressed on Messrs, 
m S it to be carried- iaro effect; but, Palmer and Co. the undertaking of 
after much discussion, Mr. Adam, Mr, these payments j that Messrs. Palmer 
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swlCknhadmeaJloBed t^hifhHmtfUa, 
and that he, had coiwu|B)cM« 4 it to 
tfeftMtetterf tbalbe knew the object 
eouW (attained by bo other means 
tta& .through, the Home). and that 
both, the vomiuet and completion of 
the arrangement had received his full 
concurreupe. , Mr* Russell had further 
stated* that tho guarantee of the Bri- 
tish Government bad in no respect 
been given to tins House ; and that the 
Heusa had never interfered in the col- 
lection of 4he revenues of the districts 
over which they held assignments. 
With all this before him, Mr. Stuart 
stales, that the information furnished 
by the Resident, was “ more calculated 
to incite than to relieve anxiety ; that, 
while the full details of the accounts 
of the House, with the Minister were 
not before the Council, “ all that did 
appear wa» calculated to awaken soli- 
citude and doubt." Now 1 beg leave to 
deny that portion, and to assert, that 
this- loan was, in most points, different 
from all others j for in all antecedent 
cases, where the loans to Native powers 
bad been attended with disastrous con- 
sequences, there had been no Resident 
to overlook and control them. I say, 
that the clause in the license, providing 
that Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. should 
at all times, whon required so to do by 
the Resident at Hyderabad, communi- 
cate 49 him the nature and objects of 
their transactions wiih the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam, as conclusive proof 
that,the arrangement was contemplated 
at an exception from all prior cases. I 
say, too, that it was au arrangement 
only for a time, and not of that general 
and. unlimited nature which, iu other 
cases, was so injurious. Mr. Stuart 
complained that no account of ti.e de- 
tail* of it had been rcceivrd from Mr. 
Russell. Mr. Stuart oughtto have recol- 
lected that Mr. Russell, so far from 
Undertaking to furnish information of 
the particulars of the different pecu- 
niary transactions mto which Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co. might cuter at Hy- 
derabad, had distinctly stated that he 
could not take upon himself such re* 
sponsibflity. 1 differ also from Mr. 
Stuart on another point ; he has de- 
clared that; a guarantee was given to 
tbi* arrangement by the Government. 

I assert that it was not. 1 admit that 
a strong guarantee was given to pre- 
vent t^a Government Interfering against 
Messrs, W>. Palmer awl Co. ; {hear> 
hear;) but l 'bat the Marquis 

of Hastings gave no guarantee to in- 
terfere further; and that, under no 
jtosslbla circumstances; can a single 


the Bait India House, 

farthing ba of yq*ir cofei 

in coaaeguepcd.uf ,*ny $Mnc which U 
has said or doa* subject! 

Mr. Rtu*rt mad* WtbwbWemenh to 
which I must call your gMcptioa. 1 
give him full credit fur, hpaesty yf i*. 

tentiou io every thh>g:W AM , dooe. 

(7/ear, hear.) I think fvfVy person, 
who has seen the manner in which he 
has come forward in, this question, 
must have seen that he k a, sensitive 
man, with a mind anxiously alive to 
the responsibility of bis situation ; at 
the same time 1 think that they must 
agree with me, that he does appear to 
have looked only at one sidd ont, and 
to have entertained a degree of »us. 
pieion and alarm, from the commence- 
ment to the end of it, which be need 
not to have felt, had he recollected that 
Mr. Russell was an honest and an 
honourable man. If he was of opiniou 
that Mr. Russell was not an honest and 
an honourable man, he wa* tight in 
entertaining suspicion ; but then he 
ought to have avowed it, and to have 
specified the grounds on which he en- 
tertained it. That Mr. Russell is an 
honest and an honourable man 1 think 
every man who has heard his speech, 
and read his share in these Papers, 
will willingly acknowledge; but whst 
1 am going to read to you from Mr. 
Stuart‘s minute will convince you that 
there was a process going forward in 
his mi ml not very favourable to that 
Gentleman’s character. Mr. Stuart, in 
that minute, says : 

‘ That the circumstance of the Native 
hankers not being able to make the ad- 
vam es to the Government, and the con- 
sequent utter dependence of the Resident 
and the Nizain, for the regular troops, 
on the British House of Agency, was 
sufficiently extraordinary and alarming . 

This sentence, by the bye, is another 
proof of Mr. Stuart’s palpable ignorance 
of the nature of commercial transac- 
tions. I will lend no money of mine 
to the King of Naples, because 1 dis- 
like hts security ; hut if Mr. Bqrlng or 
Mr. Rothschild will negotiate a loan 
for him, 1 will lend it to Mr. faring or 
to Mr. Rothschild with plWftuFP- 1 
was at one time as ignorant .of the 
mode of employing money, atta of the 
nature of public credit, as Mr. Stuart 
now appears to he ; but l have grown 
wiser as I have grown older ; and l 
now kuow that it is the, Barings and 
the Rothschild* to whom the public 
give their credit* apd not theaoverelgn 
for whom they contract. I verily be- 
lieve that there is not a Neapolitan 
who would lead a ducat to the Kti*g of 
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, _ * Frenchman that WMiW 

N»P le *», ®T tot* h*** of tha 

S ♦L'thd'Kftltf Of NAplOti otto »h« 

^oT^OcTfbt hi* diVWAnd. Not 
u!p ^Barhir imrit go over to Paris, and 
M r * o,v*+JeWild tO Nabloa, befote the 

termiandpartfca)at» of the loan which 
2 Z Sovereign* ate desirous to con* 
merlin obSbr any attention from 

Si public. And yet ifia a circumstance 

of «fh»«w« ,hatMr : s rr7}£r 

extr.onifn.ry and alarming. (Hem, 
Hear.) He proceeds, however, to say t 
i That the terms on wlilph a House 
oozing such advantages over a Go- 

vrmnient will demand, .was a natural 

.nWrct of solicitude and inquiry : Hint, 
although Mr. Russell assured them the 
terms were move favourable than could 
have been obtained fiom Native bankers, 
they do not know that the terms are not 
ruinous / 

This, J nui^t remark, is a strong 
hint for the Court of Directors, and, as 
>ou will recollect, was not lost upon 
them. Mrs Stuart then goes on to ob- 

* e< Unit he considers Mr. Russell 
bound, by solemn obligation* of duty, 
to remonstrate in a manner bcyoml all 
doubt and suspicion.’ 

Mark what follow*— i* it any thing 
lmt calling on Mr. Russell to prove 
the negative of corrupt motives ? 

( Hear.) 

‘ To remonstrate In a manner beyond 
all doubt and suspicion, that the mea- 
sure had originated and was prosecuted 
from no oilier motives than a dis- 
interested regard for the welfare of that 
Government/ {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. STUAHl’.— Will the hon. Pro- 
prietor favour me so far as to read the 
sentence which follows. 

Mr. Ih KrNNAiftD. — Certainly, and 
any other part of the minute Which 
the him. Gentleman may require. 

Mr. STUARY.-^The next sentence 
will tufflee. 

Mr, D.‘KjnnaisM> then read the fal- 
lowing sentence : . 

* In like pumner I Judged, that when 
the arrangement was reported to this 
Government, ‘we Wcfe bound, by obli- 
gations equally Cdgent, to satisfy our- 
selves that the Heddcttt had fully and 
earefally perfbrtAed that duty/ (Hear, 
hear.) 

He thur proceeded It is edrions 
enough to observe, that though two 
lac* of rupee* were to be issued regu- 
larly every month to the troops at 
Aurangabad, the Native Government 
oidy gave tha House assignments on 


Ot'NNMtW A* «m«nwt 6r»birty 

srWMtesste 

shew that (heir ptiftt* be at 

all exorbitant wheff th* e*p#t«e And 
hazard of realising them WewUaken 
Into consideration; 1 
the security offered! to the HdtoW Was 
not greater than would havhbbetl de- 
manded by any hattklttg-hbltefetu Bn* 
gland. Ifl lend a sum of monoyroti 
which the interest amount^ to *®£?*‘* 

1 Bhould demand ft renr‘bf l ht kfcat 
1500 /. a year to be made over to me, 
and* to indemnify me against*** In 
collecting It, to secure the payment or 
it. Messrs. Palmer and CO. Wlthed to 
act upon a similar principle.' They 
advanced twenty-four lacs of flipertto 
the Minister, and received from 1 him 
in return assignments to the'ftrtiOtfnt 
of thirty lacs \ and yet, with' evert sOtth 
security, these assignment* did hot pro- 
duce an amount large enough to pay 

off the sums which had befell 1 left t In 
anticipation of them. Anti here ! 
must remark to you, that if the fessrfff- 
inentB had been regularly paid; the 
House would have gained nothing by 
them ; for interest was to he charged 
at twenty-four per cent, on the balance 
on each side ot the atcthint, SO tlifttlF 
the assignment* had regularly pro- 
duced what was due tb the HOitSe 1 , tne 
House would not have been entitled 10 
charge interest upon their AdVAncCi ; 
and if they had produced nioff* than 
what was doe, the HoUSfe itiuist bhee 
allowed interest to the NWamN-Go- 
vernment, instead of dcmattdiWg inte- 
rest from it. Atid yet notwithstanding 
this arrangement was notorious to 
the Council, Gentlemen CbiUe dOWn 
here open mmithed tb state, th W lit 
1820 the debt due to the HoUfje famj 
the Nizam was do much, and that m 
1H21 it 'was so mudh more, thouCT »o 
fresh sums bad been advanced ittf the 

Can Gentlemen really be so careless 
as to overlook the rapid accumulation 
of balances on which an hitetest of 
twenty-four per cent. Is charged . If 
thev will take the trouble to look At 
the accounts, they will find that, Atthe 
wimihir of 1820, CfrafMJoo toM Iwaa 
indebted to Messrs. PalmtJf »»<d Co. in 
the sum of thirty-two Ucs 5 ***."> 
eighteen Lo« on the Befar 8b*ar « 
account, and fourteen Ikes *» *“**{' 
ruugabad account, oAring tii tne IJon- 
payment of the assignment* which 
had been madeoWr to them* 

Whilst this debt was thtts lticreftilnfc 
what was the situation df the Minister 
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himself? He was surrounded by per- 
sons j*al6us of hfe authority, arid aa* 
fry at the support Whieh It derived 
from British influence. They knew 
that be was anxious to reduce the ex- 
penses, and t6 reform the abuses of 
the state; and the knowledge of that 
circumstance made them his enemies. 
Each of them received a sum of mo- 
ney for the support of the troops un- 
der his edmmand, and had to provide 
for. them out of the sum which be 
received,* just as our Cokmels of Regi- 
ments have to provide for their men 
certain articles out of the allowances 
which Government makes to them. 
These individuals, suspecting that their 
emoluments would he seriously affect- 
ed, by any measures of retrenchment in 
which Chundoo Loll engaged, were 
sometimes covertly, sometimes openly, 
but at all times strenuously combined 
against his power, it was, therefore, 
a difficult matter fur him, unassisted 
as he washy Native support, to reduce 
the debt which was thus accruing. It 
was, however, subsequently reduced to 
twenty-nine lacs by the further payment 
of Some of the assignments, which 
were granted to defray it. Wbat then 
was the result to the House of these 
two transactions of 1816 and 1819, 
both of which were known to the 
Government, and had received its 
countenance and sanction ? Why, that 
the Nizam’s Government had become 
indebted to it to the amount of twenty - 
nino lacs for money advanced by it to 
the troops in Berar for the support 
and promotion of British objects. But 
aay the Court of Directors ; “ llow can 
'ou tatyc of the necessity of inaintaiu- 
Dg these troops in 1819 for the ad- 
vancement of British objects, when 
the war was at that time entirely 
over?** I reply, that the presence of 
an effective l>ody of troops was requi- 
site at that time in that quarter, and 
1 say so, because in the most difficult 
part of the Mahratta war, these very 
troops maintained a position there, 
which not, only enabled our own army 
to make an advance, but chec ked and 
impeded that of the enemy. I state 
this proposition .without fear of con- 
tradiction from any individual, — that, 
if in that almost miraculous concur- 
rence of circumstances, partly provi- 
dential, and partly the re$plt of my 
nobleFrleud's political foresight, which 
enabled hifn to avert the danger which 
at that time threatened our exist- 
ence iti India, any que circumstance 
can be selected as contributing, J will 
hot *ny as much, but more than an- 


other, to produce that fortunate 
it ^ th^tffiejfcnoy of tht 
troop* in- the position whiefcthey to* 
u£, -on i coming dowffibettreeS^*; 
corps of the enemy;, «>d ( which they 
gallantly, maintained an. spite ef ail 
his effort*. {Hear, fkarjhear.) Had 

that position been imthe<noMes^exi of 

a hostile force, aud it would bsve been 
so but , for the «&ciendy , < of , these 
troops, the British forces, would have 
been in a situation of. the greatest 
peril. From that perU these advances 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. fortu- 
nately rescued us. , , * 

Do 1 ask you to give credit to the 
Marquis of Hastings for 'having fore- 
seen that an emergency would arise 

in which the regularity of. those ad- 
vances for the payment of these troops, 
would enable him to hold 'pogfcesfcion 
of the fortifications 'in 1 Which they 
were, stationed, and would thereby 
facilitate the success of his operations 
in a distant and arduous campaign?— 
No such thing. I am not so fbolitb. 
But if the noble Marquis be so fortu- 
nate as to have had singularly beneficial 
results, arising unexpectedly! from 
accidental cause*, like Pericles, who 
was such a favourite of Fortune, that 
she was said to shower cities into bis 
lap whilst be was sleeping,— wbat a 
return are you making him for it, 
when you come down hereto cavil and 
special-plead about his motives {hear, 
hear ,) in sanctioning these advances 
to the Nizam's Government, at a rate 
of interest which you allege to he 
exorbitant, and which I maintain to 
be no 6uch thing ! (Hear t hear, hear,) 
1 assert, that not only in the transac- 
tion of 1816, but also in that; pf 1819,— 
and since 1 have been personally al- 
luded to in this Court as a Banker, 1 
now beg leave to give my opioion as 
a Banker, — 1 assert, that the House of 
Palmer and Co. acted fairly hnd.mode- 
rately towards the .Nizam’s Gpvern- 
inent ; and tViatthe terms which th^y de- 
manded from it, were such as would 
have been demanded by any Erfglhdi 
banking-house in India, under cir- 
cumstances of similar hazard and diffi- 
culty. (Hear, hear.) t will go even 
further, and will say, that there is r.o 
transaction of that House, which has 
et come to my knowledge, to which 
would not willingly write my name, 
‘ Douglas Kinnaird', os an honest En- 
gl Uli bauker. (Hear, hear , hear.) 

J now come to the third transaction, 
1 mean the sixty-lic loan.- At the end 
of the year 1819, the, Maroui* of 
Hastings wrote to Mr, Russ«V,wbo 
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still fthe Resident .ar-Hydeeabad* 
informing hita ftha^therijterifid was* 
arrived, whoAhe/ougjrt tupi4sa*Q fhe 

necessit) 

ri’fonn* «* ►”'» ^iuwuiiujhis'ui IUC 

state. The Resident ctAmnumcated 
that representatibn of the Governor- 
(ienerai to the Minister; and what 
wa* his conduct upon receiving it? 
You shall hear shortly ; but first let me 
remind you, that he has been accused 
of having lavished away money with 
the utmost profusion, to support his 
power and maintain his influence; 
unfortunately, from the causes 1 have 
explained to you, he stands in a situ* 
jition which would warrant almost any 
dispensation of the means and patron- 
age which are placed within his com- 
mand. Read, however, the language in 
which Mr. Russell speaks of him, and 
attend to the objects on which he em- 
ploy i them. 1 know of no passage in any 
writer which shows more forcibly how 
beautiful nature forms man, even under 
circumstances which are best calcu- 
lated to degrade and vitiate his cha- 
racter. Here are traits, which, where- 
at - they occur, no matter what be the 
i limnte or the colour of the inhabitants, 
redeem our common nature from de- 
gradation, and gratify the philanthro- 
pist by displacing the deeds of benevo- 
lence and virtue. Mr. Russell, in 
speaking of the Nizam's Miuister, 
'ays : — 

‘Chuudop boll is a most respectable 
man in Ids private chaiacter, and too 
fai superior to hip rival as a public 
''inirr, to adiilit of any comparison 
between them. He has great industry, 
patience, and aptitude, iii all the practi- 
! a > brandies of the Government. He is 
indefatigable in his application, clear in 
his \ lews as far as they exteud, and as a 
m'Ui of business, l hardly ever knew his 
superior. His long expei ieucc lias giv en 
mm an intimate acquaintance with all 
i cvcr >’ department, and ren- 

dered huu perfectly familiar with the 
maimer of transacting them. lie almost 
undertakes too much. Whatever is done, 
j' done by himself j aid even the bodily 
, " ,,r he Undergoes is astonishing. He 
ms great kindness of disposition, is easy 
u .tcee>s, affhble in his manners towards 
I ,e lowest persons* and never, l believe, 
Knowingly authorized a measure of un- 
but » h ^ >0 indulgent 
aiiaeomplijuitJto those who ure employed 
bk* 1 , ai«i he is ceruiuly deficient 

tvirhm firmness, 

'v hout winch Uig impossible to preside 
with complete effect over the affairs of a 
government. His great personal ex- 
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pease, indeed,,^ only one of h!s per- 
A ? w-y great, Is Tb 

itKMscripitijftpJ^bd of, giving alrps. He 

hate oftep recofiimen^d hiin fo confine 

his al ins to those only who are real objects 
ofehamy; 1 but hc f has a superstitious 
notion, that it is to this practice he owes 
his - elevation in life, and nothing, I 
believe, would prevail npon him: to’ aban- 
don it. With some harm', however, 
much good is unquestionably, done. 
( Hear \ hear , hear.) Every poor . per- 
son who will j*o to theHajahWtertnay 
ieeeive two pice and a quarter of a seer 
of gram daily, aud a lupee atm a nKket 
the first tuue they appear,; and, jnthis 
way many thousand lives have. been pre- 
sen ed (fining the recent season of 
scarcity. ‘ The inhabitanrs of wiible Vil- 
lages, who flocked to the eapital for 
support, have been fed artd cfothedby 
the Rajah's bounty. {Hear, htdf, 
hear.) So mudi does be consider thfo 
a point of pt’ivsonal duty, that ev^n tdiho 
most squalid aud loathsome objects he 
always sidnuiUKiers his charily with 1 . HU 
own hand. ( Hear , hear, hear.) The 
bluest mode of estimating the practical 
utility of a public officer, is f ' 



Government, capable of conducting the 
duties which are now discharged' by him 
With our support, he is qualified ro 
make a better Minister that «n y other 
that could be chosen : but he tould'iHrt 
stand by himself, lie has m> tank, 
fortune, or connexions, to protect him 
against the jealousy of, the Nj'Aiuu and 
the intrigues of Mooner-ool Monika ami 
it we were to withdmw, ( or,even to 
lesseu. the support we piormsedli'm, 
when he caine into power, ifVd dimf 
immediately retire, as In all probilbifity 
lie would do, he would soon be driven 
from his office. Those Vtiy qualities 
which constitute his principal recomthen- 
dntiou with us, would be laid bold bf by 
his and our enemies, as the readiest 
means of effecting his ruin,' £ Hear, 
hear.) . , 

This is the man, whom Sif (j. Met- 
calfe has straiued ev^ry nerve to 
removu from his sjiuatiqb r Why he 
has done so, I shall, fyave another 
opportunity to relate.to yo'q^ atpresent 
I will only say, that, at one period he 
confirmed by his testimony the charac- 
ter which Mr. Russell hap ascribed 

to him. I rutyst now turn bapkjto the 
jaunt at which l had aynye^* when I 
entered upou this digression. I told 
you that in 1019, the Marquis of 
Hastings had written to the Resident 
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Hi Hyderabad, calling upon him to culatcd upon U ns rf loti j and ***** 
prtsr upon Chundoo Loll the propriety anxious were they as British mW«ct! 
Of' mtfchtr eundijr reforms. Among to promote the Idterestsof theBrUisk 
th*ie, ope was, that he should dismiss Government,'' tha% they undertook it 
a large body uf usefess troops, which with a view, hot merely of muroiae 
were at office destrnctive to the finances the protection and Irood Offices which 
and to the tranquillity of the country, that Government had granted to them 
That was’ evidently a measure which but also of entitling themselves to fo 
requited great energy on the part of lasting gratitude, {Hear, hear,) 
the Minister, and constant support to When Rajah Govind Buksh, the Go* 

htfh on the part of the Resident. By vemorof Berar, apprehending that the 
nuch a measure he ran the risk of influence of the House in Berar would 
letting loose a body of riotous troops to Impair his own, proposed to Rajah 
pldboer the country, headed by leaders Chundoo Loll to resume the payment 
Whb*e very allegiance was doubtful, and of the troops himself, Messrs, Fulmer 
WhjoSO 1 Existence was rendered preca- and Co. willingly consented to his pro- 
riotis from the moment of their dis- position: but Chundoo Loll objected 
mfstal. This is the way in which this to it, stating that he could not count 
jfiati, the Minister to an arbitrary and upon his brother’s regularity, hut that 
despotic Sovereign, writes in reply to he could upon theirs. It is true, that 
the urgent requests of the Resident; the rate of interest allowed to them on 
thereby giving a strong proof of his their advances was 24 percent.; but 
attachment to u«, and of his desire to what profit was that likely to aflurd, 
Improve the condition of his country, when, independently of the charges of 
Hetfllg him, that to prosecute the pro- collection and the expense of a sepa- 
pbsed measures of reform, he wants rate establishment at Aunmgabail, 
radney to pay off the arrears due not they had to pay 22 per cent, interests 
Only to the troops which are to be main- the parties whose money they were 
tallied, but also to those which are to be using ? Besides this, it ought also to 
reduced ; to enable the Ryots to set til- be recollected, that their transactions at 
lage again In motion, and to bring waste Hyderabad rendered it necessary for 
lands td cultivation near the villages, them frequently to rccal to that capi- 
Whi^h they had forsaken owing to the tal, with the utmost haste, the fuutls 
ravages of war, and the desolation of they had provided for the troops at 
fhtaine, and Which their poverty pre- Auruugahud. Individuals deposited 
vented them from repairing; to set money in the House, and, judging front 
flteb tbg assignments, which he had its respectability, that they could have 
gtveh over the revenues of different it restored at any moment they pleased, 
flfatricti OS a security for money bor- allowed the partners to employ it on 
rowed; and to discharge other debls their purposes for a certain rate or inter- 
wttldh f bOfe a high rate of Interest, est. 1 happen to know that many of in> 
Ho says too, that if he can obtain com- friends place their money in the hands 
mand of thirteen lacs of rupees for the of Mr. Baring, on the samo terms, for 
firtt of these purposes, he can effect the same purpose; and 1 do not say 
by * military reductions alone, an this invidiously to him, but became 1 
annual saving of twenty-five lacs of look upon the name of Baring, in some 
rupee* to the State. The military degree, as national property. {Hear.) 
redactions, be it olwerved, form the 1 also have the houour to be treated 
point On wldcb he is most strongly with the same confidence by several of 
urged. Hew anxious he was to prevent my constituents. 1 reckon it as the 
the expenses of the military establish- proudest feather which adonis my cap. 
uients running into arrears, and to Vet this very circumstance contributed 
reduce that arrear when it had once to the diminution of the profits of the 
accrued, is evident from certain cirruin- Aurungabad arrangements, since they 
stance* arising out oFihe arrangement were often called upon suddenly to pro- 
whlch he made with the House of Pal- vide funds for their constituents at Hy- 
mer arw^ Co. for the more regular pay- derabad, when most of their resources 
ment of the troops at Aurungabad. As were locked up at Aoruftgabad ; and 
those circumstances are recorded, I am being thus obliged to insist upon a 
anxious, fbr more reasons than one, to speedy return of capital from the one 
bring them under yoiiv notice. ' When place to the other, frequently occasion- 
the Hdute was asked to undertake the ed a reduction in the rate* of exchange 
Aurungabad arrangement, they were against their o#n remittances! v It b*® 
W> for from thluklng it likely to be been asked, why did not tfie*Mlni**r 
profitable to themselves, that they cal- get the same advances from the native 
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„ iLat be got from Mw*. Pal- 
Sotta S Co » The answer W obW°Hf> 

belaid uqk But why could 

because they ww# uww>llmg 
Sf leud their money at any rate of m- 

*° . fnTthe N»'M»P » Government. 

rSU? unwilling ? 

wauwf on a former occasion, the 
Si had refused to five them any 
further assignments, declaring* as 
£ reiou for it, that they had badut- 
ffrest enough aheady. {Hear, teas.) 

It had likewise been said, that the ha- 
&!£ due to Messrs. W. Palmer and 
U. upon these arrangements were 

'“uthThon. Gentleman who brought 
forward this assertion aware—did it 
ever eater into his imagination to con- 
. ,; ve ^that if money he out at interest 
for four or live jears at 24 per cent., 
aod the interest, instead of being paid 
annually, be nnuually added to the 
principal, and thus be allowed to ge- 
nerate fresh interest, the accumulation 
must very soon become enormous? 
\ on are not, however, lo suppose that 
they were reaping the profit ot that 
accumulation for themselves; they 
Mere regularly distributing it to their 
constituents in the regular routine ot 
business, or were pacing out elsewhere 
on the instant that which they were 
not to receive themselves for many 


sis 

The Minittei, U the do* of 1*19, m 
at thiiHo w every day tor more money i 
they told him that they, could advance 
it hup,, if he cpuJd taU ttys **««»- 
meats which be. bad granted te them, 
and also tha balance* dueMBP** them, 

in part of the loan* but tbbt.«f be 
would not, they could not do it wMbout 


years to come. 

i must uow state, that in conse- 
quence of the urgency with which 
Mr. Russell pressed these reforms on 
Chumloo Loll, aud Churn! oo Loll again 
Ins want of money to complete them 
ou Messrs. Palmer and Co., those gentle- 
men, after some negotiation, verbally 
consented, at the close of the year 1819, 
fo advance him a loan of sixty lacs of r u- 
jiees, on certain terms mutually agreed 
on between them, aud which 1 shall have 
occasion to mention hereafter. 1 must 
now point out to you several singular 
mistakes which have been made in the 
course of dehute respecting this trans- 
action. It has. been stated, that the 
House was in possession of certain as- 
signments of the Minister, for a debt of 
thirty lacs of rupees, or about 300 ,000i. ; 
aud that as those assignments were not 
hkely to produce any thiug near the 
amount of the debt, it wished to make 
this loan for the purpose of obtaining 
the Govemmeut sauction to old ba- 
lances, the existence of which was not 
known in Calcutta. 1 deny the truth 
of the statement, that the existence of 
these balances w%s unknown to the 
Government, and will show it to be 
destitute of all foundation whatever. 


great difficulty, ns their fund* 
looked up elsewhere. At the end m 
1819, 1 say, the Minister was 4fUy 
wishing to have more money i .and in 
consequence of what phased,, between 
him aud the House, Messjjb HaiPaer 
and Co. proposed to Mr, Russell to 
transmit to the Marquis >of. Masting* 
a proposal to <k>— -what? 1, am, here 
speaking from the booL-fto raise a 
sum of mouey for the Nizatn’eGoYfcW 
pient by a loan, to be openjy 
tioued and guaranteed by the Bengal 
Government; for they tlivught that.U 
they could get the sanction «UH g«a- 
rantee of ihe Bengal Government, to r lt» 
they could themselves borrow the iW* 
uey at 12 per ceut., aud lend It to the 
Nizam at 18 per cent. Mr. 
however, refused to transmit this pro- 
posal, well knowing that the Marquis 
of Hastings bad determined never to 
permit the loan of money to a Native 
Power upou such terms. Knowing 
also, I say, that there was no hope of 
the Bengal Government being mduceil 
to break through the rule they had 
laid down, of doiug nothing that coulu 
involve iuit the necessity ot interfering 
in the Nizam’s government of his 
country, Mr. Russell refused W trans- 
mit such a proposition to it. 

What, then, was the next step taken 
by the House? They conceived that 
this loan would be productive of great 
aud important benefits to the Nizam s 
Government; and as that Go veru meat 
was indebted to theuy thirty lacs of IU- 
pees, for which they held assignments 
for not more than ten, they were inte- 
rested in its welfare, as ail large cre- 
ditors must be in the prosperity of the 
resources of their debtors. They wrote 
to Mr. John Palmer of Calcutta, to 0*- 
certaiu the disposition of tha Bengal 
Government to infringe the ruty laid 
down, by giving so»a dewpwon of 
guarantee to enable the Housete make 
She loau on the terms .they b*4 Im- 
posed to Chundpo jLolL M*» ^John 
Palmer wrote back to theos to *ny that 
he bad no hope that they would ever 
gain the description of guarantee they 
wanted ; but that if they cbo»e to make 
the loan without such a. guarantee, he 
had no doubt but the satmtmn of Co- 
Teflunem might be obtained tor it. 
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This, of coarse, was not ascertained 
lil,« day or week, bat after some oon • 
rider able time, in consequence of . the 
distance between Hyderabad and Cal- 
cutta, and the difficulty of communica- 
tion between tlie two flares. 

In February, 1820, the Minister be- 
came particularly urgent. In March 
he induced the House to transfer six 
lacs from his account-current to the Au- 
rungabad transaction, thereby making 
his debt to the House on the account- 
current at Hyderabad 4 lacs and 60,000 
rupeerfj 1 refer .to the books for this 
statement. At the same time, the 
Berar Sowar's account was indebted to 
the House eighteen, and the Aurunga- 
bad account iourteen lacs, making, with 
the debt on the account-curreut, a total 
of nearly thirty-seven lacs. The debt 
was,, however, reduced to twenty-seven 
lacs by assignments which the House 
held tor ten lacs. Now the advances 
made by the House for payments to the 
Berar Suwarn, and to the reformed 
troops at Auruogabad, had been, both 
distinctly and separately, brought uuder 
the notice of the Government, in 1816 
and in 1819; aud the umted balances 
on these accounts, in consequence of 
the nun -fulfilment of the Minister's 
part of his agreement with the House, 
which woa its misfortune rather than 
its fault, formed therefore part of the 
original transaction. The payments 
for thaloau cotnmcuced on the 11th of 
March, and therefore 1 say, that at 
the time of its commencement, and 
also at the end of 1819, there was not 
one shilling due to theiJoqse from the 
Nizam's Government on any transac- 
tion, of which the nature aud objects 
had not been communicated to the 
Bengal Government. No subsequent 
recognition of . that debt, in a new 
shape, could givejit more validity than 
it already possessed ; and the making 
those balances a part of the loan was 
nothing, more or less, than a liberal 
concession ou the part of Messrs. VV, 
Palmer and Go. to postpone immediate 
payment (to which they were eutitled) 
to a distant period, and to accept, upou 
certain te*gm, future periodical in- 
stalments in lieu of it. iso much, 
then, for this. first assertion. 

I come wow , to another point on 
which it is necessary to tender some 
explanation, i have before stated to 
you, that in the month of. February 
1820, the Minister had become very 
urgent for advances from the House. 

must now repeat that they released 
to him, in consequence, < the .assign- 
ments which he had given to them 
* • 


as security for former transact!*. 
From February to August, 1820, 
advanced ho bhh mi feetf *4um JT; 
410,000/, on his own, drafts and onlgst 
in furtherance of the contract 
had. been verbally proposed and dh. 
cussed between them at the close of 
the preceding year, In May, 1620; u 
the advances were going ph, the House 
found, that as it^could n6t borrow the 
money at the low rate It had antici- 
pated, it could not- continue them 
without ruin to itself on the terms 
originally proposed. Thosetcriuswtre, 
that they should forego the discharge 
of the balances owing , to them on the 
payments they had been making to 
the Berar Suwars and to the reformed 
troops, which then bore an interest of 
twenty-four per cent., and should fur- 
ther procure on their credit, for the 
purpose of placing it in the hands of 
the Minister, such an additional sum 
as should make up with their balance* 
the sum of sixty lacs of rupees. This 
sum they were to be paid by meads of 
assignments on districts, to produce 
to them sixteen lacs annually for six 
years; so that the interest of the loan 
was, in point of fact, eighteen per 
cent. Tin: calculation on which they 
had entertained this proposal was, 
that they would be enabled to obtain 
the money at an interest of twelve per 
cent. They foresaw that this was out 
of the questiou at Hyderabad : that 
limited market could not supply so 
large a demand without raising con- 
siderably the interest oh all the funds 
then m their hands, and which were 
to a considerable extent already locked 
up. They expected, however, to raise 
the supplies at the British Presiden- 
cies ; but that expectation they were, 
after some time, obliged to abandon. 
They saw, therefore, that if they could 
not obtain some alrerittiott In the 
terms, — [,4 voice here exclaimed, 
“ Yes, they were nhxuru* to pocket a 
bonus t” and another , “ h thin trying 
the Marquis of Hastings ?”] Mr. I). 
Kinnaiud proceeded in his statement, 
but we lost part of it in the upvofcr and 
confusion which prevailed' iu the Court. 
We understood him to ber alleging 
several reasons why Chuutfoo Loll 
should accede to the altered' terms 
proposed by the House of Palmer and 
Go. Those terms (he continued) 1 'were 
reduced into writing hi the* utenth of 
May. The House, having foiled in 
obtaining the guarantee of the 7 Bengal 
Goverbment, and alto in obtaining 
money, at twelve per cent. *1' the 
Pretidencies, told the Ministers 4< We 
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t&ne* €° 00 wit ^ our advmnc<s at ^ 
rite of interest We originally agreed 
o0 .» U pon which the Minister replied, 
t $f, io on with your advances; I can 
s flora to give you a larger fate of 
interest By the advance of thirteen 
lacs 1 shall make an annual saving 
which will much exceed the expense 
occasioned by your increased rate wf 
interest” The House then replied, 
“There are two modes of altering 
this bargain : we will have a greater 
rate of interest, either by raising it to 
twenty-three end three-quarters per 
cent, or by ebargiug eighteen per 
cent, ou a nominal sum of sixty lacs, 
whilst we only advance fifty-two.” In 
point of fact, these arc only two differ- 
ent inodes of obtaining the same rate 
of interest : for the amount of annual 
interest is the same, whether you 
charge eighteen per cent, on sixty 
lacs, or twenty and three-quarters 
per cent, on fifty -two lacs. The 
House, however, would not have 
found adequate compensation for the 
risk and expense to be encountered 
even on these terms, considering the 
rate of interest which they were sub- 
jected to allow to their constituents ; 
and the Minister therefore agreed to 
gne them a further compensation in 
a promise to pay them eight lacs more 
at the expiratiou of the six years, 
before I proceed further, 1 must beg 
you to counider why the House of 
rainier and Co. were inclined to prefer 
the latter plan to the former. They 
were compelled to resort to the native 
baukers, on the best terms they could, 
fur the money ; and as they were 
thrown on the limited market at 
Hyderabad, it was important to force 
it as little as possible. By every addi- 
tional 10,000 rupees which they bor- 
rowed, they did themselves this mis- 
chief: — they not only borrowed it at 
an increased rate, but they also in- 
creased the rate on that money which 
they already had, except in those 
cases (which were very few) where 
the parties were bound down not to 
reclaim it for a certain time, if it was 
thus desirable for Messrs. P. and Co. 
uot to advauca more than fifty-two 
' acfi » it was no less desirable to the 
Minister to have it thought that they 
had obtained money at eighteen per 
cent. Such a circumstance gave him 
credit, not only among bis enemies, 
but his frieoda. Their goiug into the 
market for more—-—- 
Mr. Wasborougu rose to order. The 
bou. Proprietor said, in the commence- 
ment of this arduous debate, — [Crier of 
(W<,/ Herald, lot. 5. 


Order, and spoke from alt parts of the 
Court, in the midst of which Mr. Was- 
bo rough resumed his seat.] 

Mr. D. KinnaiRD again proceeded 
to state the reasons why Palmer eud 
Co. preferred to have eighteen per cetit. 
as on sixty lacs, on advancing only 
fifty-two, to having twenty and three- 
quarters per cent, on advancing sixty 
lacs. 

Mr. Rigby. — What say you to the 
bonus they received ? 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— 1 promise the 
hon. Gentleman before I conclude, — 
nay, before I proceed much further, 
he shall have tne bonus given to him 
even in mincemeat ; but I must request 
that he and others wilt not interrupt 
me whilst I am engaged on these mat- 
ters of calculation. - I was observing 
that both the Minister aud the House 
preferred the alternative of advancing 
the lesser sum. To the House, as I 
before said, it was important to force 
the limited market at Hyderabad as 
little as possible ; and to the Minister 
it was an object of as much import- 
ance, for obvious reasons, to have the 
credit among his enemies, as well as 
his friends, of being able to borrow 
moucy at so low an interest as eighteen 
nor cent. It was not only a feather in 
his cap for the moment, but might be 
of essential service to him and bis 
Government at subsequent periods. 
For that reason alone was it politic, on 
the part of the Minister, not to make 
the alteration of the terms public ? 
[Another person here exclaimed, "But 
the bonus — explain the bonus *' ] 

Mr. 1). Kinnairu.— I am asked to 
explain the bonus. I will do so. I sup- 
pose allusion is made to the eight lacs 
they were to receive at the conclusion 
of the transaction. Why, what had 
the house as yet to do with it ? Did the 

{ nirtners pocket it ? No such thing — 
>ut the Bengal Government appear to 
believe that they did, on the represen- 
tation made to them by Sir C. Metcalfe. 

I give Sir C. Metcalfe due credit for 
his ignorance of the nature of commer- 
cial transactions, especially when I 
find him state this promise to pay eight 
lacs at the end of six year* as a bonus 
of eight lacs. 1 would ask, what is the 
value of the promissory note of the Mi- 
nister for eight lacs of rupees, to become 
payable ouly at the expiration of six 
jears, and to bear no interest in the 
meau time ? Allowing that there was 
real security for its payment, it would 
be worth, at the ordinary rate of inter- 
est in the country, about two lacs paid 
down for that sum ; being lent out at 
Z 
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• interest for six years would have pro- to this also, and precisely on th» 
duced between seven or eight lacs it grounds^ that he f was not acquah!I!!i 
the end of that period. It is a very with the t&vt fcfl interest or other a? 
different thingto give me ,£2000 down, vantages stipulated by the House. TV 
and to give me £2000 payable six matter undergoes much discussion i 
years afterdate (Near); and if Gentle- the Council, ahd incidentally even 
mem will consider the principle on member of it give! his 1 opinion on th 
which that position rests, they will see terms of it, most cruelly Indeed fo* 
that this bonus of eight lacs, payable at their financial credit. After writh/ 
the end of six years, is a very different four or five mifiutesJt is at last decided 
thing from a bonus of eight lacs, pay- to give the sanction or the Government 
able immediately. 1 have calculated to the loan, in spite ofa strung oppo»i. 
the value of these eight lacs, supposing tiou raised against it by Mr. Stu*rta n j 
the security to be good ; but what is it, Mr. Adam, who would neither give it 
if you take into consideration the con- guarantee nor sanction. Op the 15th 
tlngeucies to which it is exposed ? of July, 1820, this sanction is traui- 
What ivouM it have produced at any of mitted to Hyderabad— and what is the 
your Presidencies ? Would any body next circumstance, in point of time to 
Lave given one lac for it ? The Govern- which I must entreat yohr considers* 
nientof your ally could not have sub- tion ? Why, on the 1st of September 
sisted without this loan; and this 1820, Mr. Russell transmits a despatch 
bonus, which is to be such a compen- to the Government, giving the first ae- 
ration to the contractors for the risk count of the effects of the Loan, as far 
they incur — this bonus, which it is said as they were discernible at that time. 

they divided among themselves Either Mr. Russell is telling you a 

Mr. Ricjhy. — I t is stated iti the Pa- wilful and deliberate falsehood on the 
pers that they actually did divide it subject, which 1 have not even heard 
among themselves. whispered on auy side, or he is giving 

Mr. 1). KiNNAini), — Yes, Sir C. Met- you a fair and candid description 
calfe asserts it, and Mr. Adam believes of what had fallen under his own obser- 
•ud repeats it on his authority; but what vatiou. His language is as follows:— 
other proof of it can you discover? and see how it is supported by that of 
The House obtain no interest upon this Sir C. Metcalfe when he succeeds Mr. 
note, and yet the foolish idiots, who Russell as Resident at Hyderabad, un- 
have heen taken in by it, suppose that til Sir C. had certain objects of his own 
the House has got a very £ood thing by to accomplish. 

it. I am speaking before the first . 4 Among the principal officers whom 
commercial men in the first comtner- it has been found necessary to remove 


clal country in the world, and 1 ask 
them what this note would have been 
Worth, had it been secured by the 
British Government ? Their answer 
must be, that with such security it 
might be worth two lacs, and that 
without it it was not worth half a lac ! 
Yes, such is the mighty sum which is 
to compensate the House for locking 
tip fifty -two lacs of rupees, to he gra- 
dually repaid during six years at 20? 
per cent. 

I now come once more to the terms 
of the contract. After they had heen 
adjustod between Chundoo Loll and 
Messrs. Palmer and Co, they were sent, 
along with the correspondence to which 
they had given rise, to Mr. Russell, 
for the purpose of clearly exposing the 
nature and object of the transaction. 
They were transmitted by Mr. Russell 
on the tilth of May, 182u, to the su- 
preme Government at Calcutta, and 
documents mote explanatory of its na- 
ture and object cannot well be con- 
ceived. Mr. Stuart, who had objected 
to the Aurungabad contract, objected 


fiom their situations, I am' sorry to be 
obliged to mention the Minister’s ova 
brother. Rajah (Jovind iluksh. 

‘ At EUichpoor, a relation of the Mi- 
nister, named Kao Rajah Ram, who, su 
Naib Subahdar.had charge of the Eastern 
portion of lierar, has also been removed 
from his office. 

‘ Of the remaining districts resumed 
from the chaige of Rao R^jah Ram, the 
Minister has appointed his own son, 
Rajah Hala Persnaud, to bo Talookdar, 
the local dntie.i being conducted by » 
very intelligent revenue officer of the 
name of Rao Vencat Row, whom the 
Minister has chosen as hU sou's deputy 
In my oiiginal report to yonr Lordship 
on the subject of the condition of the 
Nizam’s affairs, dated 94tb November 
last, I enumerated the advantages with 
which 1 thought this particular arrangf* 
ment would be attended. It has now 
been adopted by the Minister of his own 
accord, and is of itself, for the strouge^ 
of all reasons, a conclusive proof of the 
sincerity of his exertions to improve the 
country. 

* The money raised by the Minister 
on the loan, which has received your 
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i ^ship’s santrtion, ha* lx*n very judi- 
Jfiy applied^ and hw MiMW; 
fiSS ihuchirf<h«IWBOM & Wiuch 

jtwasdefcigwd^ ! * ,A . s'- i- - 

« A reduction ofwsele*ilSt*bli*hi»e»ts 
V M been effected* to tjje annual extent 
nfl>etw een twenty- two and twenty-three 
of rupees, ou a plao^imjW m prin- 
ciple, tbow* "Wm detaU from 
»hit enclosed in my despatch to the Se- 

S? “W *« i9t '' of *?»? , ,ast - 

Aiuoiiir these reductions are included .-105 
hone nttd 500 root, on the Minister's 
own personal establishment, and 237 
and‘2Ml foot, on that of his bro- 
ther, Rajah (iovirnl Bnksh. All reernit- 
inu throughout the Nizam’s army has 
been suNpended, except in the regular 
a, ,4 reformed troops, which are to be 
ke|»t up at their full .strength. The re- 
ductions which ha\e hitherto been made, 
hate not, 1 believe, thrown any indus- 
trious or deaerving individuals out of 
employ; and, by careful and gradual 
n ildo'ii, the) may undoubtedly be pro- 
secuted to a much larger extent. 

4 Advances have been made in all the 
dirtVicut districts . and the Minister 
being iclieved from Ids most urgent 
nnbat raiments j has been enabled to 
allow large remissions in the revenue, 
without which it would have been utterly 
impracticable, by any ine.ismes to re- 
vile the prosperity of the country. Of 
the twenty lacs of rupees paid kwt year 
hy Ruffat-ool Moolk’s districts, the Mi- 
nuter does not calculate, under the 
Ostein of aumunce, which has now been 
introduced into them, to icalixc above 
fifteen lacs tins year. From Slmms-ool 
thm all’s districts, which did yield about 
twenty -five lacs, he will not, perhaps, 
collect more than seventeen or eighteen. 

‘ After the measures which Rajah 
Clmndoo Loll has ahead y adopted, and 
the com se he has pursued towards some 
of the most power tul persons in the state, 
including even his own brother, it can 
no longer be a question, whether he is 
roidially disposed to promote your Lord- 
diip’s news tor correcting the abuses in 
the Nizam’s affaiis, and ameliorating 
the condition of his country. But be his 
di-position what it might, it would have 
been impossible for him to act with 
either confidence or effect, without our 
vucourfegement and support Thu evils 
he had to remove were not of common 
magnitude, or rcoent origin: they were 
the result of remote causes, and had 
become inveterate from long standing, 
when 1 first travelled through the Ni- 
zam’s country, upwards of twenty years 
ago, ir waa , n a condition not substan- 
tially better than it is now; and my 
predecessor. Captain Sydenham, in his 
laM despatch to the Earl of Minto, dated 
the 29th df May 1810, only a few months 
»Ber Raj^ Chuudoo Loll came into his 


fareseat office, exprewed hi* opinion on 
the subject in these etrang terms : 

“ With- reg&rdto tbs amehoTatton of the elate 
of Ihte epuatry, I am convinced that, daring the 
reign of the present Nizam, no improvement 
can he expected, withqut the administration of 
the country be placed under the control of the 
Resident. The defect* of the present Govern* 
ment ore too deeply rooted, and too widely 
extended, to admit of any partial reform : and 
It is, therefore, unfortunate, that the only ef- 
fectual remedy that can be applied, should be »o 
much at vai i&nce with our views and policy.’* 

4 The Minister, therefore* has had, 
and still has to contend against all the 
disadvantages arising from the peculiarity 
of the Nizaui’s character, as well as to 
encounter at eveiy step the active oppo- 
sition, not only of the individuals, who 
having an immediate Interest in the 
maintenance of abuses, are now suffer- 
ing from their correcting, but that of the 
■whole fhetiun associated with Mooneer- 
ool Moolk, who are personally and poli- 
tically opposed to Ills administration. 
In this quarter, every possible effort has 
been made, aud will continuo to be 
made, to counteract his measures, hy 
resistance, aud intrigue, and misrepre- 
sentation. 

* It cannot be expected that the full 
practical effect of any extensive system 
should become immediately apparent. 
The piocess of correction and improve- 
ment is gradual in its nature. There 
are aheady, however, manifest proofs 
of a salutary impression having been 
made upon persons in authority, and of 
the people having acquired a confidence 
which they did not before feel In the 
disposition of their taler*. The follow- 
ing passage, iu a letter from Captain 
Seyei, show* that the Minister’s decisive 
measures have produced l heir effect, 
even at places the most remote from the 
capital. The character given iu it of 
the person who has been dismissed from 
the chief authority at Eilichpoor. is ap- 
plicable to a large portion of the Nizam’s 
local officers : 

“ I am glad to find the Minister has taken 
sncli decided step* regarding Raff*t»ool Moolk . 
be was proverbially infamous for bis tyranny 
and oppiession Salabut Khan mentioned to 
me what bad befallen him, in away that showed 
the example was not lost on him Rajah Ram’s 
reral to Hyderabad will be extremely useful. 
He is weak, vain, and ostentatious i rapacious, 
not out of the love of money, but merely to 
snpply his profusion; perfectly indifferent to 
the welfare of the people comtnitted to his 
charge ; easily led, but unfortunately surround- 
ed by had advisers. I have never found bim 
at all unwilling to attend to my suggestions; 
and the particular Instance* of misconduct in 
hie off)cero,«r in himself, which I bare brought 
under his notice, bare generally been redressed ; 
but his constant want of money forces him iuto 
the practice of all sorts of means to procure it, 
and he will, perhaps, meet a demand for resti- 
tution to one roan, by adopting similar violence 
to that complained of to another.” 

* 1 have confined my advice to the 
Miuiater f ou every occasion, to the cor- 

Z 2 
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rection of abuses, and have been careful 
to avoid recommending any measure in 
the shape of innovation. We have not 
done justice, in our own system, to the 
original institutions of the country. As 
strangers, we are hasty in condemning 
what we do not understand; and have of- 
ten defeated our good intentions, by esta- 
blishing our own arbitral y rules and 
methods, to the exclusion of those which 
have grown out of the circumstances of 
the people, and are inseparably blended 
with their manners and their opinions.’ 

Mr. D. Kinnaird. — That is only owe 
of the many wise and beautiful re- 
marks which are. to be found in the 
despatches of Mr. Russell. 1 will now 
read to you the letters of Sir C. Met- 
calfe, width completely com firm the 
statements of Mr. Russell. 

A Puoi’Ri r.Tou. — Is the whole of the 
pamphlet to be read through ? {Hear, 
/tear.) 

Mr. I). Kinmaiud. — I can assure the 
Court, that my only reason for reading 
from tins pamphlet is a wish to com- 
press the remarks I have to oiler, and 
not a desire to force it unnecessarily 
upon its attention. {Hear, hear.) 1 
may now as well read tlje letter-, of Sir 
C. Metcalfe. ( Great impatience, and 
cries of No, no.) I will read, then, the 
results of them, us I have put them 
down on paper. [The lion. Proprietor 
then read the following extract from 
his pamphlet, p. IW.j 

* The following observations suggest 
themselves upon the three foregoing 
letters : 

* 1st. Ill the Supreme Government’s 
despatch them is a distinct declaration, 
that the Court of Directors’ inhibition 
of all further |>cciiuiary transactions 
between the House and the Nizam’s 
Government, was meant to be confined 
to advances of money alone, and not 
to inteifere with tt ansae! ions piitely 
commercial, although with the said Go- 
vernment. 

* 2d. Full testimony is borne to the 
thorough fairness of the dealings of the 
House, as far as was known to the 
Council up to this period. 

* .'hi. The declaration is equally dis- 
tinct, that no oblique iinpe.ichuidit of 
any part of its conduct was to he implied 
from the recal of the license. 

‘4th. An acknowledgment is recorded, 
that the Council was sensible of the ad- 
vantage which the Nizam and his sub- 
jects had derived from the aid which had 
been furnished by Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. 

* 5th. It is distinctly admitted that the 
Minister's plighted faith for the fulfil- 
ment of all engagements, into which he 
had already eutered with the House, was 


not meant by the Court, or by the Com, 
oil, to be In any way* hWaMated ft* 
in the latter jpaiuira^ sanctioning X 
sentiments > previously recorded bv M? 
Stuart and Mr. » Adam., , / Wf ' 

‘ The two If item, from Mr. Metcalfe are 
fully confiiiMtory of.tfie ^port which 
Mr. Russell had made o;i the 1st Sep- 
tember of the beqenci'al effects fiorn the 
loan, which was completed in August 
1820, although the advanced on account 
of it had been making frdm tile preceding 
March. In the first of these despatch^ 
Mr. Metcalfe announces,— 

‘ 1st. That the Ni ram’s Government 
had been undoubtedly relieved from 
much pecuniary embarrassment by the 
loan. 

‘ 2d. That it had been enabled to pay 
offlaige at rears. 

‘.hi. That it enabled tlie Minister to 
stmggle through temporary difficulties 
and embarrassments, aud might pro\e 
the means of greatly assisting the re- 
stoiation of the prosperity of trie coun- 


try. 

* 4th. That the interests of the lion. 
Company had certainly not been affected 
disum antageously by it. 

‘ 5th. That the comforts of the people 
did not appear to have been visibly pro- 
moted by it. Hut that if the adrancts 
to the cultivators have been hoiuMly 
distributed, he concludes tlmt good must 
have been done.’ 


The two letters of Sir C. Metcalfe, of 
March 17, and April 5, 1821, are fully 
confirmatory of the reality of the loan ; 
aud, before 1 proceed farther, 1 wish 
to direct the attention of the Court to 
this point. 1 understand it is taken 
for granted, that the loan was a fic- 
titious transaction, on this account— 
namely, because it is made up iti part 
of money advanced on account-current. 
Nothing can be more fallacious tbau 
this. At the commencement of the 
advance, while the loan was nego- 
tiating, those advances were entered 
in the account-current, Untjl the 
whole was paid, the loan was pot com- 
pleted — but, when it was completed, 
the sums advanced originally, Ami 
entered in the account-current, were 
transferred to the loan account. No- 
thing could be more regular or cor- 
rect. It was necessary when the en- 
tire loan was male good, to afford 
security for its amouht. Now the 
Minister was ready to give this in 
assignment which should be advanced 
from day to day, as was the case with 
loans in this country, for the payments 
could not all be made in one day* 
When the fifty-two lacs were made 
over, the House gave the Minister 
credit in the account current for what- 
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they received and debited 


the fifty-t^-lacloau, 
Zi eirht-lac bonus, aud debited it to 

e Mmister on the lodn account 
Th.s together with an interest of 20| 
per cent., the Mister was bound to 
lav within six years; and “ then,” 
said he, “ I will return you back, as 
a proper compensation, eight lacs of 
rupees without interest.” Now,l con- 
tend that, at that time, eight lacs of 
rupees were not worth more than two 
Idts. The accounts of the House of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. ordered by 
the Court of Directors, were trans- 
mitted by Sir C. Metcalfe to the Go- 
vernment, on the 12th July— those 
account'* he had received on the 19th 
April preceding. It is plain these 
accounts had been in his possession 
for three months, and yet Sir Charles 
in his despatch says : — 

1 1 have not detained these accounts to 
take copies of them, because I am anxi- 
ous to receive, as soon as possible, the 
final ot tiers of the Governor-General in 
Council, regarding them. If the sum rc- 
nru'd to meet possible retrenchments 
i>. nentually to W paid, it is obviously 
i*\[»edient that it should be paid as soon 
a< |wissihle, to relieve the Nizam’s Go- 
\ eminent from the interest chargeable 
on it. I beg the favour of your return- 
ing these accounts to be copied here, or 
'ending me copies from your office/ 

This was not a light job, for the ac- 
counts made al>out 800 pages. They 
armed at Calcutta on the 27th of July, 
enclosed in a very short letter from Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, in the commence- 
ment of which lie says : — 

‘ Neither the accounts, nor the expla- 
nation, convey much information. It 
w;i' not to he expected that Messrs. VV. 
Palmer ami Co. would disclose any thing 
that they could conceal/ 

In this letter, SirC. Metcalfe renews 
his (harge of the sixty- lac loan being 
a fu titious arrangement ; and observes 

‘ If tlieiv accounts are of little use in 
: un other respect, they have mideied an 
important benefit, by the complete ex- 
posure of the deceit and falsehood prac- 
ticed in that nefarious transaction/ 


the loan account. Thus 


Mr. Fendall aud Mr. Harrington re- 
corded their disapproval of the transac- 
tions entered into by Messrs. Win. Pal- 
mer and Co. aud the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, on the 31st of July; and on the 
'‘ante day, the very day before the ar- 
rival of Lord Amherst in India, the 
Government Secretary despatched an 
°rder to Sir C, Metcalfe to close up the 


House, and to transmit home details of 
all that had been done, previous to the 
arrival of Lord Amherst. Now, I beg 
the Court to pay particular attention to 
this proceeding. It took place before 
the arrival of Lord Amherst. Here is 
a commercial House, having money 
transactions to a large amount, con- 
demned and suppressed on assump- 
tions, the fallacy of which any clerk 
could have detected in a minute. (Hear, 
h?ar.) It would take years to rectify 
the injury these assumptions have oc- 
casioned to Messrs. Palmer and Co. i 
will pledge myself to the correctness of 
the accounts which have met such an 
unaccountable misrepresentation. From 
February to August 1820, fifteen lacs, 
over and above the loan of fifty-two 
lacs, were owing to Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. No security had been given for 
this sum ; and, consequently, there was 
no unsanctioncd balance charged as an 
advance on the forty lacs, paid on ac- 
count of the loan. And here, 1 think, 
it will not be out of place, to state a 
mistake into which Sir C. Metcalfe had 
fallen, and which that gentleman had 
attributed to the Minister of the Nizam. 
Sir O. Metcalfe says he was told by the 
Minister, that the loan from the House 
of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. amount- 
ed to sixty-seven laes of rupees ; where- 
as Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. them- 
selves had stated that it amounted to 
only sixty lacs. Now the cause of this 
error was, that there is no word til thu 
Persian language to express a loan, 
and the word made use of to express it 
really meant debt. And what is the 
inference Sir C. Metcalfe makes from 
this ? He maintains, that the Minister 
had told a falsehood in making the 
amount of the loan sixty-sevifn lacs, 
when the Finn asserted it was only 
sixty. Now the Minister told nothing 
but the truth ; for he stated, not the 
amount of the loan itself, but of the 
whole debt due to’ the House of Palmer 
and (Jo. The loan account was fifty- 
two lacs, aud the debt due on this ac- 
count current, was fifteen lacs, which 
made exuctly sixty-seven lace. (Jfenr, 
h*ar.) Sir C. Metcalfe, in Ins despatch 
of the 8th April, 1821, proposes a 
scheme for the reduction of the rate of 
interest tin; Nizam had to pay on ac- 
count of the loan to #ls Government. 
He says 

* There seems to me a mode by which, 
underhin Lordship’s sanction, this object 
could be accomplished with immense ad- 
vantage to the Nizam’s Govet iime»t,and 
with little, if any, inconvenience tp our 
own, The most effectual mode which 
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seem* to me, la br opening the bon. 
Company’s Treasuries for the receipt of 
money on loan to the Nizam, undcra 

g uarantee from the Governor- General in 
ouncil, for the regular payment of the 
interest by half-yearly instalments, and 
the eventual payment of the principal at 
the convenience of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, or, if preferable, within a stated 
time. 

Sir Charleg, in this despatch, makes 
an offer to the Bengal Government of 
borrowing money to liquidate the debts 
of the Nizam. He proposed, for this 
purpose, and no doubt honestly, the 
raising of a loan, by Government, at 
the Presidencies; which, he says, 
might be done at ao interest of six. per 
cent. But, unfortunately forSirChas., 
he forgot, at the time lie suggested this 
plan, that he had proceeded to the Ni- 
zam’s country, in order to prevent the 
interference of our Government in that 
Prince’s Government. The Marquis of 
Hastings hail always adhered to this 
policy. And now Sir Charles Metcalfe 
not only proposes that project, but en- 
deavours to remove all the difficulties 
that lay in its way, aud the objections 
which might be offered against the 
British Government becoming a party 
in the transaction. He said : — 

4 A virtual guarantee exists already 
with regard to the public debt ot the 
Nizam’s Government 1 for, with the least 
interference in bis Highness’ affairs, it 
is impossible that the Biitish Resident 
can sanction or tolerate any breach of 
faith towards the public creditors.’ 

Now, Sir Charles Metcalfe himself 
was the unfortunate means of making 
it possible , by his interference in the 
affairs of the House of Palmer and Co. 
In this despatch, Sir Charles also pro- 
ceeds to consider what would he the 
effect of a lonu to the Nizam for a pe- 
riod of six years. He mentions, in an 
incidental way, tills eight-lac bonus , 
and does not then make the slightest 
objection to it. {Hear, hear,) He 
does not express the lea9t dislike of this 
bonus. He remarks that Palmer and 
Co. ought not to be allowed to suffer 
anv loss, in the event of the loan being 
taken out of their hands. He says they 
should uot suffer any loss or disappoint- 
ment for their having afforded 44 very 
important relief to the Native Govern- 
ment’s uece>sitfcs.” {Hear.) Now the 
sentiments and views which Sir Chus. 
Metcalfe then entertained, underwent 
a remarkable change within a few years 
afterw anis. The pixmosition he ad- 
vanced, was discussed at considerable 
length in Council, and it was decided 
that it was an illegal proceeding, This 


opinion . *m i*o$ enter* 

StpdtV Tbe/A^^iite. 
vice was asked’, ap’d h 
that thd pipn^cduM h 
consistently , Wit# r the 
clause. A hioat rertiarkaoie suggestion 
was then made by Jfcfy. Stuart, gud one 
which the law officers of this country 
had not treated w ifh much Wfepect. The 
appropriation clause provided that the 
surplus revenue should be Employed in 
a particular way. Hie lendlhg of a M y 
of that revenue was, however, prohi- 
bited ; but, says Mr. Stuart , 44 It is not 
clear that we hive a surplus j hut can- 
not we, supposing \ye nave not, bor- 
row a little money for the purpose of 
making an advance to the Nizam?” 
it is true, the Act of Parliament does 
not direct what conduct Government 
shall pursue, when there is no surplus; 
but it says, 44 when you have a surplus 
lay it out iu such a manner.*’ The ad- 
vice of Mr. Stuart, in the absence of a 
surplus, was for the Government to 
borrow the money. A most ingenious 
expedient for escaping from, and de- 
feating the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament ! 

Now, Mr. Adam, though the opinion 
of Mr. Stuart was directly Opposed to 
that of the law-officers, yet ignorantly 
coincided iu it. A majority of the 
Council appear to have rejected Sir C. 
Metcalfe's proposal, and in the months 
of June, July, and August, a proposi- 
tion of Mr. Pendall, for the absolute 
purchase on redemption of the peish- 
cush or annual payment of seven lacs 
by the British Government to the Mi- 
nister of the Nizaiu, seemed to have 
occasioned some discussiou, and to 
have been referred to the Advocate- 
Generalt* or his opinion. This propo- 
sition was likewise rejected, because it 
was judged to be of questionable le- 
gality with respect to the appropriation 
clause of the 53d Geo. III. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings and the law-officers 
thought that it would be contrary to 
the Act of Parliament. The law-offi- 
cers said, 44 You cannot purchase this 
peislicush. Even when your Charter 
is at an end, it ought to be in exist- 
ence. You have no right to put it up 
for sale. At the expiration of your 
Charter you may be called upon for 
this peUhcush.” It was the anxious 
wish of the Marquis of Hastings to 
give the sought-for guarantee, if he 
could do so without infringing the Act 
of Parliament, or deviating from the 
line of policy be had marked out for 
himself, and which he had from the 
first pursued. 


wpea by Mr. 
funeral’* *d. 
J determined 
t be advanced 

appropriation 
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Shortly after tbw« dUci^ssjoi^B had the impressiou they have made upon 
.»Len place, & despatch waf received me, aud the conclusion to which I 
' the Court of Directors, stating have come with respect to them, I 
their regret that the n>oney t>ad wot should be a very coward, if I strain 
ht-eu lent. The JVfarqui^ of Hastines or misconstrue one point, or if I show 
thcu wished to, qiorlffftKe the peisheush, that I am unable to establish an iu- 
and thus, without contravening: the controvertible reason for the change iu 
\ct of Parliament, to raise the money. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s seutuneiits and 
l iitil the arrival of this letter, it had opinions— if I do not do this— if I do 
lrteu insinuated that the noble Mar- not assign a cause for the violence of 
( , U is had acted with great pertinacity those passions which it was impossible 
it, withholding his consent to the pro- to deuy he felt at the time he penned 
iH)»ition for lending the money out of those letters— then will I be content to 
the treasury; aud bis enemies came to suffer the censure of being unable to 
the ungenerous conclusion that he pur- discharge the duty I have undertakcu. 
»u«d that line of conduct merely to Unless I show a ground for this 6trange 
benefit Messrs. Palmer and Co., on change of opinion, I cannot longer 
the ground that the longer the money hold up my head in this Court. My 
rvinavued in their bauds, the more conviction is, that passion lias dictated 
profit they would derive from it. They the misrepresentations of which Sir 
insinuated, that as the House were C. Met<ali'e has been guilty; and l 
making exorbitant profits by the loan, think, that before he sinks into his 
the noble Marquis would not agree to grave, he will feel the most poignant 
advance money to pay it off. regret at ever having penned those 

It is curious to observe how certain letters. 1 give him credit for those 
persons changed their mind when they honourable feelings, which, where his 
were intent iu effecting any particular passions have not the mastery of him, 
object, ami especially when that object would induce him to take himself lo 
is the hunting down of a character, task, as I, under similar <- mum stances, 
'1 lie noble Marquis was charged with would do. 1 do not mean to say that 
« ntertainiug the motive 1 have just his conduct was the effect of plan, hut 
nu utumed in the year 1821; and in J will say the consequences of it to the 
1822, when the Minister applied for House of Palmer and Co. have been 
tlie adoption of a plan for the reduct'ou very fatal. lie has plunged that House 
<d the debt, a reproach was raised that into headlong rum, in defiance of the 
the House wanted it to be paid off. It written orders of bis Government. He 
seems to me that Sir Charles Metcalfe discovered himself in a scrape, am! 
'.ct down his ideas just as they arose in perhaps, such is the force of passion, 
ins mind ; and it may really and truly he might have believed he was advo- 
l>c said, when he comes before this eating the cause of truth, when he was 
Court, that there is no man who ought iu tact stating fallacies. 1 am acting 
to feel so much ashamed of his Corre- under a very serious responsibility, aud 
■qumdcuce. 1 do not wish Sir Charles I will aver that 1 would hate myself — I 
Metcalfe any harm, but 1 will main- would cut off my hand — I would plunge 
tain that 1 never saw such trash — for a dagger into my heart, rather than 
trash 1 must call it — as what has been cause pain in the breast of another, un- 
put forth by that Gentleman. It is less it Ire in the execution of a straight- 
'lithout question the greatest trash forward public duty. {Hear.) 
that was ever written by any man who Mr. Ricjnv. — I rise to order. The 
liad arrived at the years of discretion, lion. Proprietor is going to make an- 
VNheu Sir Charles Metcalfe was ap- other charge ngainst Sir C. Metcalfe, 
pointed to the Residency at Hyderabad, and I therefore contend he is clearly 
lie employed himself for some monthsiu out of order. Can any thing be eon- 
travelling up anddown the country. Aud ceivcd more unfair than what the hon. 
here 1 must urge a very serious charge Proprietor is about to do — to make a 
against him. I confess I feel the deep fresh charge at the conclusion of the 
responsibility 1 incur when 1 presume debate, when the privilege of reply is 
to coinmeutonthe public acts of public denied. * 

men. Indeed, 1 should regret in the Mr. Kinnaird. — I do not want to 
severest manner, if I were to put an conclude the debate. 1 waive that 
unfair, far-fetched, or uugencrous con- privilege. I am at present about 
struction on auy circumstance I may to explain the reasons which caused 
allude to. But Sir C. Metcalfe’s letters Sir C. Metcalfe to change his sen- 
s pcak so plainly, lo my mind, that timents iu the way he had doue. I 
"ere I not boldiy fttul openly to state wish to show why that Gentleman hail 
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latterly viewed, with a jaundiced eye, 
those transactions which formerly he 
had looked upon differently. In the 
first place, 1 will beg the attention of 
the Court to that early letter of 'Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s, written at the time when 
he had performed the disagreeable task 
of communicating to the Hou«e of 
Palmer and Co. the order of the Court 
of Directors for putting an end to the 
Aurungabad transaction. It was on 
the 5th of July that Sir Charles re* 
ported to Government the execution of 
ihe orders he had received; and he 
seemed to have obeyed them by com- 
municating to the firm an extract from 
the despatch. At this period a remark- 
able change in the sentiments of Sir 
C. Metcalfe respecting this affair might 
be observed. Then he viewed with 
different eyes every thing connected 
with the House of Palmer and Co., 
and a strange contrast might be seen 
between the opinions he adopted at 
that time, and those on the same iden- 
tical subjects contained in his de- 
spatches of March and April, 1821, 
written before he began bis expedition 
through the territories of the Nizam. 
He did not show any hesitation, on re- 
ceiving the orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors in March, 1821, for the recal 
of the licence; he did not then hesi- 
tate to trnusmit to Government a long 
series of comments to show how unfit 
those commands were. He was not 
at that time slow in pointing out the 
impossibility of thehon. Court’s having 
intended them to he executed accord- 
ing to the letter, when they knew that 
the Supreme Government had given 
its sanction to the transactions of the 
House. He felt so strongly, and de- 
monstrated so clearly, the monstrous 
injustice of the proceedings enjoined in 
that memorable mandate, that he con- 
sidered it necessary to conclude his 
despatch on the subject with the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

‘ In these crude remarks heiein sub- 
mitted, I offer the result of m> local 
observation; without, of course, mean- 
ing to discuss the propriety of the re- 
strictive orders issued by the hou. Couit 
of Directors.’ 

Mr. Adam and Mr. Stuart both con- 
curred in the justness of the views 
taken by Sir C. Metcalfe. Doth these 
Gentlemen distinctly recorded their own 
opinion, that it could not be the mean- 
ing of the Court of Directors to inter- 
fere with proceedings which had been 
transacted under the sanction of Go- 
vernment. Mr. John Palmer, in con- 
sequence of the very abrupt manner in 


which Sir Charles MMealfebadthourht 
proper to discharge bis official dutfeT 
addressed a letter to the Council at 
Calcutta, in Which he detailed the 
ruinous consequences that must befal 
the House of Palmer and Co., if their 
arrangements with the Nizam’s Mu 
nister were immediately terminated. 
Mr. J. Palmer observed,— 


‘ Messrs. William Palmer and Co. fed 
the singular severity of not only bavin* 
their engagements suddenly cancelled 
under denounced penalties, to such 
amongst them as are obnoxious to tli 
statute, but the guarantees on which they 
rested for security in their dealings with 
the Nizam’s Government ^re wrested 
fiom them, and they are left to realize 
or recover their advances to, his High- 
ness’s troops.’ 


Now nearly a million of money, the 
property of different constituents of the 
House, was at that period placed in 
the hands of the Nizam’s Government. 
For the reimbursement of this suui 
they had uo longer any guarantee, but 
depended entirely on the good faith of 
Chundoo Loll. On the 1 7th of July, 
the Council, in consequence of the 
receipt of Mr. John Palmer’s letter, 
transmitted some directions to the Re- 
sident at Hyderabad. They stated that 

‘ 'lTe Court ofDlrcctors distinctly ex- 
pressed a desire, that the execution of 
the measure which they have felt it their 
duty to prevent, with relation to the 
Finn of Palmer and Co., shall be so 
regulated as not to injure the ci edit of 
the House. The Governor-General like- 
wise directed, “ that Sir. C. Metcalfe 
shall foiuially apprise Rajah Chundoo 
Loll, that the tenour of the Court’s 
orders lelcned only to pecuniary trans- 
actions between the House and the Ni- 
zam and he added, “ the Governor- 
General in Council thinks it probable 
that you have represented to the Minister 
the obligation on his honour and good 
faith to make as early payment or the 
balance due on the unadjusted acts of 
the House, which have been ordered to 
be brought to a close as soon as the para- 
mount exigencies of the state will admit : 
for the hon. Court has expressly deferred 
its notion of a close to the arrangement, 
to consist in the rcstoiation of thetuuk- 
has by the House of \V. Palmer and 
Co., as soon as the advance made by 
that Firm on the Aurungabad accouut 
shall have been repaid. That degree of 
interposition, as referring to arrange- 
ments made before the receipt of the 
positive inhibition from home, will be 
equally consonant to the pleasure of the 
hou. Looit, and the disposition of the 
Governor-General in Couucil.’ 

. It would seem, from the reply made 
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hv the Resident to this reproof, that 
s ; P c. Metcalfe was unable any longer 
I j^n bout d in his bosom the hostile 
fcclmjs he entertained towards the 
Hou*e of Palmer and Co. 

He was very ready, in a tone of 
fl.pnant disrespect towards the Coun- 
,/ and of rancorous and malicious 
insinuation towards Messrs. Palmer 
aD d Co , to gi'« tbe, the Government 
e\ ery assurance that no apprehension 
need be entertained of the Minister 
not being able to fulfil his engage- 
ment with the House. Indeed, he 
stated that every pressing demand was 
sot aside with a view to their interest, 
and remarked,— 

‘ That he has observed, ever since lie 
raine to Hvdeiabad, a persuasion of their 
power and influence, which will con- 
tinue to ensure them every possible, ad- 
untage.’ 

Herewasthe first insinuation against 
the House of Palmer and Co., and 
now it may not be out of place to ex- 
plain what were the causes of this new 
hostility on the part of Sir Charles, 
ami to expose the intrigue, in the de- 
feat of which his rancour originated. 
On Sir C. Metcalfe’s return at the 
end of May from his second tour, the 
Asdstant Resident (Lieutenant Bar- 
nett,) he states, met him at one or two 
marches from Hyderabad, and in- 
formed him that he (L. B.) had, a few 
days before, received a note from 
Chundoo Loll, the contents of which 
he described to him. This note, (to 
1 m* found at page 174 of the Hyd, Pap.) 
submits u proposal to borrow thirty- 
fhe lacs of rupees from the British 
(•overt! nient, at a low rate of interest, 
>u order to pay off a part of the Minis- 
ter’s debt to Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. ; and contains an able and 
powerful remonstrance or appeal 
against SirC. Metcalfe’s whole course 
of o|>eu and direct interference in the 
internal government of the country, 
"Inch the Minister therein expressly 
states to have been written for the in- 
formation of, and for the purpose of 
being forwarded to, the Supreme Go- 
vernment at Calcutta. Lieut. Barnett 
was desired by Sir Charles to furnish 
him with a report on the subject. And 
what was the only passage which was 
omitted in it? Why, the one which 
was the most material. The concluding 
passage, in which was expressed a 
desire of Chuudoo Loll to have Ins 
representation transmitted to the Go- 
vernor-General. 

A copy of this note the Minister 
(having in vain waited two months for 


a compliance with hh req'uest) for- ■ 
warded, through Mr. William Palmer, 
in a letter addressed by himself to the 
Governor-General in Council. Sir C. 
Metcalfe learnt, from Lieut. Barnett, 
that the note had been delivered to him 
shortly after an interview betweeu the 
Minister and Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. ; and Sir. ('. Metcalfe'* ms - 
ptnons were immediately earned to- 
wards those gentlemen as the instigators 
of the proceeding. Lieut. Barnett could 
not have failed, at the same time, to 
point out to Sir C. Metcalfe some of 
the immediate effects of his arbitrary 
interference in the settlement of the 
country on the credit and station of 
the Minister. 

He could not have failed to inform 
the Resident, what indeed was well 
known throughout the country, that 
the Minister was distracted, lhat Sir 
C. Metcalfe had thwarted all his ar- 
rangements, and that he was in a 
state of despair. Such an event as a 
native Minister daring to appeal to the 
Governor.Gencral in Council against 
au agent of the British Government, 
Sir C. Metcalfe was far from expect- 
ing. The Minister was now reduced 
to a cypher in the eyes of his country- 
men; and his downfall was now con- 
fidently anticipated by all the open 
and secret enemies of that influence 
which had alone raised him to his 
office. 'Phe very pedestal of his eleva- 
tion had been removed from under 
him. He no longer was treated by 
the British Resident as the Minister of 
au independent ally, but was made 
to stand iorth the degraded instru- 
ment of the subjugation and submis- 
sion of his country to the imperious 
delegate of a foreign power. It is Only 
necessary to read .Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
despatches, to perceive that he had 
considered himself invested with a full 
right and power to exercise a para- 
mount and despotic authority in the 
Nizam’s country. In utter contempt 
of the instructions to Mr. Russell, his 
predecessor, (transmitted, too, by him- 
self, whilst secretary to the Govern- 
ment,) that the Resident’s inteiference 
should he confined solely to advice 
and influence with the Minister, he 
had proceeded at once to the direct 
exercise of sovereign power, by making 
new assessments all over the country, 
and by appointing and permitting his 
young officers to break through the 
assessments recently made by himself. 

In the whole of his despatches to the 
Governor-general, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
repeatedly declares that he had the 
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sanction of Chundoo Loll for all his 
proceedings. Thus he lulled the Go- 
vernment into an acquiescence in the 
propriety of various acts which, under 
other circumstance*, they would never 
have allowed. What a position had he 
placed hirnself in ? What does he say 
in his defence ? He had <£one on too 
far to recede, and he said, that “ on 
being made acquainted with the con- 
tents of the note, he thought it was 
right to determine what course he 
should pursue.” What ! could any Re- 
sident oe in doubt as to the course he 
should pursue ? Gid he not possess the 
instructions of the service of which he 
was a member, and did not these in- 
structions enjoin him to transmit to the 
seat of Government the complaint w hich 
had been made against him, as well as 
his own commentary in justification of 
his conduct? Now, I will venture to 
say, that the Minister’s representation 
was in direct contradiction of the justi- 
fication of Sir C. Metcalfe, and it is 
plain that was the reason why he was 
in doubt as to what course he should 
pursue. He appears to have deter- 
mined, therefore, for the present at 
least, to conceal from his employers 
both the remonstrance of the Minister, 
and the effects of his own infraction of 
the GoVernor-Gcneral’* recorded in- 
structions for liis guidance. He ap- 
pears, however, to have taken some 
time to choose his course ; for not till 
the 20th June does he think fit to an 
nounceto the Supreme Government his 
return to Hyderabad. This letter af- 
fords the strongest evidence of the In- 
trigue iti Which he had resolved to en- 
gage, or, hs he phrases it, of the course 
he meant to pursue. He does uot in this 
letter mention any part of the note from 
Chundoo Loll which relates to the ap- 
peal. He, however, incidentally notices 
the proposition for borrowing thirty- 
five lacs of rupees. He could not at 
this time but feci that the members of 
the House of Messrs. Wiiliatn Palmer 
and Co., the only Europeans in the Ni- 
zam’s country who were not dependent 
on his smiles or his frowns, were \ery 
inconvenient witnesses of any proceed- 
ings which he might wish to conceal 
from, or to discolour to, the eye of the 
Government at Calcutta, lie could not 
but know that their intelligence must 
have perceived the striking difference 
in his conduct from that of his pre- 
decessor. He could not fail to be con- 
vinced, from the intimate intercourse 
he had with the Minister, that they 
must be acquainted with the effects 
which had been produced on Chundvo 


Loll by bis assumption of powtr. Tha 
permanent intimidation of the Rajah 
into a blind submission wag, under 
such circumstances, not to be hoped - 
but his 1 * 0100 X 01 might be effected* 
And 1 believe 1 can bring, conclusive* 
evidence to prove that the dismissal of 
Chundoo Loll was contemplated, and 
that it was intended to supply his place 
by Mooneer-ool Moolk. The probable 
removal of Chundoo Loll was naturally 
viewed with great alarm by Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. It- was very important 
to state that he should remain iu office, 
for they were well aware that his sue’ 
cessor would not keep such good faith 
with them as lie had done. 

The members of the Firm of Palmer 
and Co. were the only Europeans at 
the Residency whose situation in life 
did pot depend on the pleasure of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe ; and as he feared 
they would be able to give decisive evi- 
dence respecting his proceedings, he 
endeavoured to undermine their credit, 
and to destroy any eveutuul testimony 
they might give iu favour of any state- 
ment which might not tally with his 
views. In older to effect tins object, it 
was necessary to make some attack on 
them ; and what did he begin with ? 
lie charged them with endeavouring to 
do — what ? To remove bun from bis 
post. His remarkable letter of the 20th 
June, 1&22, is drawn up with such views 
for the purpose of exciting prejudice 
against the House of Palmer and Co. 
Iu that letter he repeats and exagge- 
rates his tin ice-told tale of the abuses 
to he witnessed in the internal adminis- 
tration of the districts of the Nizam’s 
country ; au«l , as if he had been the first 
to make the disclosure of the disease, lie 
seems to think he has only to |H>iut out 
and apply the remedy. This subject had 
been frequently noticed inMr. Russell’* 
statesmanlike and valuable communi* 
cations. Had Sir Charles Metcalfe ex- 
amined these, lie would have found that 
the Government had been made fully 
acquainted with the state of the coun- 
try, and that the ultimate consumma- 
tion of the evil had been foreseen and 
foretold. He would have learned that 
that consummation, come when it 
might, it had been determined, should 
not be hastened by any direct British 
interference in the administration of 
the country, and that the Resident’s 
efforts should be confined (as they had 
been bv Mr. Russell) to the exercise of 
his advice and influence, through the 
Minister, as long as the tranquillity of 
the country could iu any manner lie 
prolonged. He, in ibis letter, for tbe 
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tot tint*) insinuate*, rather than ven- 
wre* directly to state* that he has met 
w jib some want of co-operation from 
thuudoo Loll. But he insists strongly 
on the absolute necessity of the couti- 
iiuauce of that intervention of advice 
gnd influence which his Excellency 
t *,e Governor-General had authorised 
for the welfare of the country, and then 
boasts of the beneficial effects of his own 
measures, as if bis interference had 
Ixtji limited by* or were in conformity 
Mitli, these instructions. 

In his 17th paragraph, he informs 
the Government, in the ingeniously fa- 
miliar and gossipping style which is 
observable in his letters whenever he 
wishes to divert attention from his de- 
sign, that it is reported that the Nizam 
is disgusted with his ftfinister Chundoo 
1MI. He was well aware that the Ni- 
7 din never liked him — that, iu fact, he 
was Minister in spite of the Nizam. To 
pqiel him from his place, therefore, 
was one of the objects next his heart. 
In the next paragraph he, in a manner 
equally Uncalled for, forces the nominal 
Minister (the rival of Chundoo Loll), 
Mooneer-oo! Moolk,upon theGovernor- 
Gencral's attention in a false and fa- 
vourable poiut of view ; following up 
this patiegyric with an attack in con- 
trast upon Chundoo Loll. This brings 
him to the Minister's alleged extrava- 
gance, and then incidentally (and as it 
were by-the-bye), he contrives to men- 
tion one of the subjects of the Minister's 
celebrated note, namely, the proposal 
to borrow thirty-five lacs. He care- 
fully, however, conceals the latter (by 
far the most important) part of the 
note, the direct remonstrance of the 
Minister to the Governor-General in 
Council agaiiut the conduct of the 
Resident in assuming undue power. 
Was this the way to perform his duty 
to his employers ? Thus did he prac- 
tise disingenuously upon the Governor- 
General, at the very moment lie was 
plotting the ruin of those whom he was 
bound, by every tie of honour and of 
duty, to protect from misrepresentation 
and misfortune. To this letter of the 
20th of June the Supreme Government 
replies on the 19th July, and in it are 
to be found the following paragraphs : 

‘ The Governor-General in Council 
observes, that the points submitted in 
>our despatch are too numerous and im- 
portant to admit of immediate decision, 
h»t will be taken into deliberate consi- 
deration hereafter. 'Die only point to 
which his Lordship in Council deems it 
necessary to advert on the present occa- 
“ioii, is that stated in the 22d para- 


graph of your despatch, via., the Mini- 
ster's professed anxiety to pay off the, 
loan, and the mode he proposed of ac- 
complishing it. His Lordship lit Council 
concludes, that in an affair of such mo- 
ment, the Miuister will have submitted 
his proportion to you in writing ; and 
in such case Ids Lordship in Council 
will be glad to receive a copy of the pa- 
per iti which it was conveyed. 

As lie had concealed the note of the 
Minister which contained the proposal 
for the loan and the remonstrance, he 
was obliged to elude a compliance 
with these orders. And in this deter- 
mination, he did not, ip , any of his sub- 
sequent despatches of the 1st, 9th, and 
31st of August, allude to iu the 
slightest degree, much less act in obe- 
dience, to the directions of the Gover- 
nor-General. It was not only till after 
the last despatch had been written 
that he learned that the note had, 
through Mr. Palmer, reached ihe 
luuds of the Governor General in 
Couuetl. Accordingly, on the 8th of 
September, he has no longer any motive 
for silence, and he, with apparent care- 
lessness, states, in reply to the letter of 
19th July, to which he then for the first 
time replies , that the proposition for 
the loan had been included in a note 
add) essed to one of his Assist Mt$> Which 
note he believes to be iu the Govern- 
ment's hand, among the papers clan- 
destinely transmitted by Messrs, Pal- 
mer and Co. This position, was, un- 
doubtedly, a desperate one, when the 
murder camo out ou the 31st of Au- 
gust. He had uow no alternative but 
to persuade the Government that 
Chundoo Loll and Messrs. W. Palmer 
and Co. were in league to counteract, 
to disorder, and finally to displace him- 
self. He saw, on the 31st of August, 
that he was discovered, — that his in- 
trigue, in withholding the, note, had 
become known, and he therefore formed 
the determination of removing Chun- 
doo Loll, and of annihilating the House 
of Palmer and Co. 

It is at once amusiug and disgusting 
to watch, in his despatches from the 
20th of June to the 31st of August, 
the great contrast that occurs. There 
is not one of them hut turns with slan- 
derous insinuations against the Mi- 
nister and the House of Palmer and 
Co. > x 

I will now read Sir C. Metcalfe's de- 
spatch of the 9th of August, 1822, and 
if it docs not indicate at once his settled 
and fixed design to remove Chuudoo 
Loll from his post,! never was so much 
mistaken iu the whole course of my 
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life. This is the letter which renders 
the intrigue so glaring : — 

* To G. Swinton, Esq., Secretary to 

Government, Fort William. 

• Sir : — Some day* ago, the nominal 
Prime Minister of the Nizam’s Couit, 
Nftwauh Mooneer-ool Moolk, sent me a 
message, saying that he had been diiecied 
by his Highness to wait on me, and add- 
ing a complimentary intimation of the 
gratification which he derived from that 
order. I returned the reply usual on 
such occasions, expressive of the happi- 
ness which 1 should have in seeing him, 
and he came the next day. 

* A visit of this kind irom the Dewan 
was so unusual, if not unprecedented, 
since the nomination of the preset! t Mi- 
nisters, that it naturally attracted much 
attention. Kajah ( hundoo Loll consi- 
dered thatdt was meant as an attack on 
his power, and was much alanued. He 
gave me notice of it previously to 
Mooneer-ool Moolk’s message, but added 
a different account of Lite cause, for 
he informed me that the Navvaub had 
KTsimded the Nizam that he had been 
dvited by me. 

‘When Mooneer-ool Moolk came, after 
some common complimentary conversa- 
tion, he apprized me that he had been 
sent by the Nizam to inquire how mat- 
ters stood, with regard to the interchange 
of tenitory between bis Highness and 
the British, Government, especially as to 
whether or not further cessions would he 
required from his Highness? 1 replied, 
that there was a balance against his 
Highness, arising out of the excess of 
revenue tyhich he had received computed 
with what he had ceded, and that I hoped 
the matter would soon be adjusted to bis 
1 Ugliness’ satisfaction. 

‘ This being the whole of the commis- 
sion with which Mooneer-ool Moolk 
professed to be charged, he went on to 
talk of other matters on his own part. 
He spoke of our measures for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the Nizam's 
subjects, and praised highly what had 
been done, lie described also the Ni- 
zam’s feelings on my conduct generally 
in such flattering terms, that it l could 
believe what he .said, l should be satisfied 
thar my endeavours to cany into effect 
the benevolent intentions of the Govci- 
nor-General in Council had not been 
exerted in vain. But 1 need not point 
out how impossible it is fo be sure that 
a Native of India is speaking truth, when 
he has any object to effect. 

‘ He used different terms, as was to be 
expected, with regard to Kajah Chuudoo 
Loll, and dwelt particularly on the waste 
of the public resources in bribery, tor 
the support of his power. 

* He (Mooneer-ool Moolk) said, that 
tlw» whole of the Nizam’s family was 
bribed; awl of his own, lie declared 


not only that evert servant that he had 

was in Chundoo Loirs pay, bat thatevea 
his own mother-iu-iaw seut that Mho. 

ster a daily account of the occurrences of 
the inmost recesses of his (Mooncer-ool 
Moolk’s) house. {st laugh.) Of the 
general truth of what he said on this 
subject I have no doubt, having always 
received similar information from van, 
ous quartet s During his discourse on 
the state of the country, 1 availed myself 
of the oppot tunity to ettdeavour toim- 
press on his mind, with a view also to 
its possible communication to the 
Nizam, a correct notion of the real na- 
tuie, object, and extent of our inter- 
ference in the affairs of his Government. 

I kuew that reports, exactly such ai 
under such circumstances might be ex- 
pected, had gone abroad, of our present 
measures beuip only a prelude to taking 
entire possession of the country as a 
Biitish possession. 

1 I therefore explained to him that our 
actual interposition was precisely with 
an opposite view, and in order to gave 
tlit Ni/am from such a result, which, in 
the way in which ruin was proceeding, 
would have been inevitable. 1 further 
explained, that as soon as any assurance 
could be obtained that oppression would 
lease, our interference would be imme- 
diately lclinquished as ttuuecessaiy and 
useless. I have icpeatedly held out the 
same pledge to Kajah Chundoo Loll, 
when be lias offered temporary opposi- 
tion to measures which 1 have recom- 
mended as essential ; and I hope to «ee 
the day when this pledge may be safely 
redeemed. I hold the same language to 
all persons who communicate with me 
on the subject, in anticipation of the 
suspicions which, with oi without inter- 
feienee, the Natives of India are univer- 
sally iueliued to entertain, judging fiom 
the events ot our history, without being 
able to discern then causes. This visit 
from Mooneei-ool Moolk Jias doubtless 
been considered as the commencement 
of an intrigue against C! Hindoo Loll. 
From thealaini which it produced in 
the mind of the latter, he must have en 
tertained a similar apprehension. I have 
cndcavoutcd to persuade him, that lie 
lias no reason to doubt any serious con- 
sequences, One of bis observ at ions was 
remark able : “ What ran Mr. Metcalfe 
do, however much inclined to suppoit 
me, if the Nizam himself proposes my 
dismissal?” This was before Mooneer- 
ool Moolk’s visit, and it seems that 
Chundoo Loll must have apprehended 
that such a communication from the 
Ni/am was in contemplation. My own 
belief is, that this fear is without 
ground; and I am happy to say that 
Mooneer-ool Moolk did not hint, in the 
most distant manner, at the probability 
of the Nizam’s entertaining such an 
intention, Mooneer-ool Moolk has since 
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. me by message, that the Nizam 

*" to ^5?h deled with the assurances 
our P conwrsation had enabled 
nn to cairy to his Highness of my 
h "le lnnent to his Highness' interests, 
S »f the friendly disposition of the 
Briridi Gov eminent j and that the Nizam 
' pressed much gratihcation at the result 
^ his I bear also trohi other 

! tor „ . but whv he should particularly 
h ‘ so 1 know not,' for there was nothing 
li mv communication to Mooueer ooi 
Moolk which his Highness might not 
iiave heard, long ago, through Cluimioo 
1 0 ii I am uncertain, therefore, as to 
nhat I may infer from this information ; 
[and then comes] ‘ I have the honour,’ 
kc.itc. [Laughter.) 

For what purpose, I ask, was this 
letter written ? Was it not to prepare 
the Government for the contemplated 
substitution of Mooneer-ool Moolk, who 
uas to he Sir C. Metcalfe’s < rgature, 
for Clnindoo Loll, who acknowledged 
je-alfjy only to the Rritish power, hut 
not to its capricious abuse in the 
hands of an irresponsible representa- 
tive ? The effect of this visit at Hyde- 
rabad may he easily conceived. That 
it was achieved hy Sir C. Metcalfe, no 
rational person can doubt. So con- 
st u»us is he of this necessary conclu- 
sion, that he himself states, “ that the 
vi-it has, doubtless, been considered 
as the commencement of an intrigue 
against Chuudoo Loll." At length, on 
the Hist August, in the 57th paragraph 
ol that apparently rambling hut de- 
signing despatch, he proves Ins eager 
anticipation of the dismissal of Chun- 
doo Lull, by asking the Government 
whether, in the event of the Nr/am 
proposing such a measure to him, he 
is to receive the intimation favourably 
or otherwise ? This denoted a foregone 
conclusion in Sir C. Metcalfe’s mind. 
He had, in the 51th paragraph of the 
same despatch, given it as lus opinion, 
4 that. th« conduct best suited to the 


circumstances, would he to corn t the 
good-will of the Nizam himself, in 
preference to any of his servants." 
That Sir C. Metcalfe should have 
hazarded the expression of such an 
opinion, after the character which had 
been given of that strange personage 
by himself, as well ashy all Ins prede- 
cessors, accredited to that Court, can 
only he accounted for in connexion 
with his ulterior object. He offers no 
explanation whatever of this new point 
of view in which he would exhibit the 
Nizam. It is impossible to doubt, 
that he already held the Minister's 
dismissal to be certain, conscious as 
he was, that it only required a hint be- 


ing conveyed to the Nizam to ensure 
the proposition being made. lu the 
33d to the 36th paragraph of the same 
despatch, he rings the changes at the 
supposed removal of Chuudoo Loll, 
and entertains the Government with 
sundry speculations on the result of 
that event. Hut the concluding para- 
graph is not the least deserving of no- 
tice. It runs thus : — 

* I have this day received intelligence 
of a very extraoidinaiy nature, which 
induces me to transpilt it (this despatch) 
without connexion and without delay, 
lest the additions aud alterations I might 
make to it, sho ild receive a bias from 
that intelligence*.’ ( Cries of hear.) 

Now, what was the news which 
could induce the Resident to transmit 
his despatch in so great a hurry, 
from the apprehension that his mind 
might receive a bias, so ns to make 
him distort and falsify the letter lie 
had just written ? That intelligence 
then was, that the note of the Minister 
—the note which he hud so improperly 
kept hack from the Governor-General, 
coutrary to lus duty, and iu defiance of 
the instructions — that that note had 
found its way to the hands of the Go- 
vernment. This important inf urina- 
tion was, that the Minister had judged 
it expedient to apply from thj* Resident 
tothe judgment ot his masters. [Hear.) 
Now, I ask, when these proceedings 
are taken into consideration, can Sir 
C, Mel cal fe he considered a candid 
and unbiassed historian ? [Hear.) Can 
he he judged on imphrtial evidence ? 
The Court will seaieely believe it, but 
such was the state of mind iu wl>ieh 
Sir C. Metcalfe penned his reports or 
the 31st August and the 3d September ; 
so passionately ami violently did he 
write them, that he considered it ne- 
cessary, on the 5ih September, to cor- 
rect a mistake into which he had 
fallen in his despatch of the 31 bt of 
August, on the subject of the rules 
laid down for the regulation of the 
Resident’s performance of bis duties. 
The following is the letter of the 3d of 
September : 

* To G. Swim on. Sceretaiy to Govern- 
ment, fort William. 

«Sir:— I hasten to correct a mistake 
into which l have fallen in my report of 
the Hist ultimo. I observed therein, 
that 1 had not discovered any explicit 
instructions on my records for the Resi- 
dent’s giving his support to the Minister 
Chuudoo Loll. (/ tear. ) 1 have this in- 

stant met with a despatch , under my own 
signature, conveying very explicit in- 
structions on that point, and I wonder 
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how it before escaped my notice and re- 
collection. (Hear.) I hope that the Go- 
vernor-General in Council will excuse 
this Inadvertency.’ (Hear.) 

Sir Charles Metcalfe had, at that 
time, been the representative of the 
British Government at the Ni/am’s 
Court, for nearly two years. During 
that period he had taken upon himself 
a most active and offensive direct in- 
terference in the internal government 
of the country ; — a conduct not only 
directly opposed to that of his prede- 
cessor, but to the express orders of the 
Supreme Government, penned and 
Communicated hy himself. And at 
the end of this period, he confesses to 
have never given himself the trouble 
to ascertain the first and most import- 
ant duty of his office, the very foun- 
dation on which th*e tone, demeanour, 
and conduct he was to observe towards 
the Nizam’s Minister, were to he con- 
structed. That Minister, he had ob- 
served, was confessedly the most capa- 
ble man in the kingdom, the firm and 
attached adherent to British interests, 
the openly avowed creature of British 
power, and the designated instrument 
through whom be had been told to 
work out the objects for which l^e was 
Mmself sent to Hyderabad. Instead, 
•however, of following his instructions, 
he endeavoured to oust the Minister 
from his situation, (f Fear, hear.) When 
he had spent three days in reflecting 
ou the news of the Minister’s note 
hating reached the Government, Sir 
Charles resumes his pen. in his letter 
of the fid September, he says : 

* That lie lifts kxpg been aware of a plot 
hostile to him and to his pioceedings; 
one part of which has been to persuade 
the Minister that he (Sir Charles Met- 
calfe) was inimical to him, and that he 
must look elsewhere for support.' 

lie then gives a long rigmarole story 
of liis having called on the Minister to 
account for his conduct; and, b> his 
own account, he appears to have so 
frightened the poor man, that he states 
him to have put up Ins hands in a 
beseeching attitude, and to have prayed 
to the great man to forgive him. (Hear 
and luuffhtrr.) He induced the Mi- 
nister to say a great many things, 
which he, with much adroitness, de- 
clared to he true or false, as best suited 
his views. He put into his mouth in- 
sinuations to the discredit of the honour 
of Palmer and Co. ; and compelled him 
to assert them to be the real authors 
of the note, and the instruments of its 
transmittal to Government. He states, 
that he conversed for four hours with 
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the frightened Minister, though then 
was more good humour on his 
part titan was expected by the Minist w 
He says he told the Minister, j Q j 
jocular way, that “ he never could 
forgive the trick he had played him : 
and that the matter weut off *ith « 
laugh on both sides." The following 
ominous and half-threatening pare, 
graph concludes the letter : — 

* Much more 1 conversation passed be- 
tween in, than I am able at present to 
ivlate or recollect. ' I may heneafter have 
many observations to make on the sub- 
ject of this letter; but I await your inti- 
iuation of the commands of his Excel- 
lency the Governor-General in Council, 
regarding the communications of Rajah 
(Jhuuduo Loll, through Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. Tljc mode in which 
they have beeu received, will either ren- 
der necessary a very disagreeable detail, 
01 will relieve me from that necessity. 
It will also decide, to Chundoo Lolfs 
conviction, what his conduct shows to be 
at present doubtful in his mind; f. t. 
whether the Resident, or the Finn of 
William Palmer and Co., be the real re- 
presentative of the British Government 
at this Court.’ 

The Resident now found that he 
had got into a sttait, and he resolved 
to get Out of It as quickly as he could, 
In some way or other. He began, then, 
to attack, with great vigour, both the 
House and the Minister. Now, 1 re- 
quest the Court to nay particular atten- 
tion to the despatches, from this day 
forward; and it you find in them one 
single dispassionate statement respect- 
ing the character of the Minister, 
Chundoo Loll, or with regard to the 
views of the House of Palmer and Co., 
I am ready to allow myself to he set 
down as one who has employed him- 
self in inventing a tissue of falsehoods. 
1 think the Court may now very well 
account for the change which took 
place in the statements of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. You will be able to discern 
the causes of the difference between 
his opinions before and after he made 
his journey up the country. He had 
been arbitranly interfering with the 
Minister’s arrangements. The Minister 
had, in consequence of his proceedings, 
appealed for redress to the Govern- 
ment. When this circumstance came 
to the $ars of Sir Charles Metcalfe, as 
he knew tlint the Minister could bring 
too many and too respectable witnesses 
to give evidence as to his proceedings, 
lie formed the determination of ruin- 
ing the House of Palmer and Co., and 
of driving Chundoo Loll from hi* situa- 
tion. I am thoroughly convinced of 
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the correctness of this reasoning, and 
j im ready to let it rest in the judg- 
ment of my country. My opinions are 
placed 011 record*— they are in print 
before the public — and any one who 
reads them can judge for himself 
whether I have advanced slanders or 
s tat«d truths alone, and draw incon- 
trovertible deductions from them. For 
my own part, 1 couceive 1 have clearly 
demonstrated the causes which gave 
rise to the hostility the Resident had 
displayed towards Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. Conscious of the purity of my 
motives, I atn willing to stand or fall, 
as the judgment of my country may 
approve or disapprove of the decision 
to which I have been impelled. It is 
uot my wish to press more severely 
than is requisite on the individual 
whose conduct I have arraigned. When 
men are placed in a critical situation, 
they oftcu do what, originally, they 
had not even thought of. This fre- 
quently happens with those who are 
raised to a high station, and who have 
not a friend about them to encourage 
them when they act rightly, and to 
point out to them the mischievous con- 
sequences of their conduct when they 
are proceeding in a wrong career. 

The Governor-General in Council 
wrote a very paternal reproof to the 
letters I huve just referred to. The 
despatch of the 2T»th October 1822, 
contains this reproof. The uoblc Mar ■ 
quis, in that despatch, clearly displays 
the wrong part of the Resident’s pi o- 
teedmgs. He shows the policy which 
should have beeu observed, under ex- 
isting promises and treaties, towards 
the Nizam ; hut declares that, judging 
from the Resident’s former conduct, 
he still retained his fullest confidence. 
The Governor -General adopted the 
maxim, “ To do a great right, do a 
little wrong,” in speakiug of the tran- 
sactions between the British Govern- 
ment and the Nizam. Indeed, through- 
out the whole of the despatch, the 
Governor -General takes a masterly 
'iew of the subjects on which the pre- 
' ions letters of Sir C. Metcalfeturn. He 
spoke, with some degree of censure, of 
the conduct of Mr. Win. Palmer, in 
having, situated as he was, transmitted 
the note of Chuudoo Loll to the Go- 
vernment. It was, however, difficult 
to say by what other channel that com- 
plaint could have reached the Governor- 
General, considering that it was against 
M individual who was In possession of 
enormous influence and power. The 
Governor-Geueral has placed in the 
ffltamt point of view tile misconduct 


of the Resident, iu having, with regard 
to the support which should be giveu 
to Chundoo Loll, that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe wholly fbrgot the treaty or 
agreement under which that support 
was promised, 

I think 1 have succeeded in showing 
the reason why the Bengal Government 
gave so ready an ear to Sir C. Met- 
calfe’s representations. He first lulled 
its suspicions by means of spurious 
statements, and then he commenced 
his attacks with impunity on the cha- 
racters of men who were estimable in 
private life. For my own part, I sin- 
cerely declare I would he ready to 
change characters, now, and for the 
future, with Mr. Russell, with Sir Win. 
Rumbold,aud with Mr. Win. Palmer, if 
these Papers are at all indicative of the 
conduct they pursued. 1 challenge the 
reasoning of Mr. Stuart, and those who 
have adopted his opinions ; — hut 1 wish 
it to be understood that I am far from 
deuying that those individuals had not 
performed services which were advan- 
tageous to the Company, j truly be- 
lieve they have performed such duties; 
and I believe them perfectly qualified 
to perform all their duties in life, when 
they were not impeded by circum- 
stances. It is not my desire to cast 
imputations on any individual. I wish 
not to reflect on the Court of Directors 
on account of their proceedings : such 
a course is foreign to my habit or man- 
ner. 1 never did, nor ever will, seek 
to destroy a character, or inculpate on 
individual, by hint or inuendo. It has 
been said by an bon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Freshlield), that, in order to gain a 
point in debate, I had opened this 
question with great skill and dexterity. 
Now I put it to any unprejudiced mao, 
whether I can justly he charged with 
having employed any unbecoming skill 
or dexterity. (Hear, hear.) In intro- 
ducing this question to the Court, I 
adopted that very way which I thought 
was least likely to occasion irritatiou. 

I observe the him. Chairman is look- 
ing at the clock ; hut if I speak till 12 
o’clock to-night, I am determined to. 
ofier nil the remarks that occur to me, 
even if only half a dozen Proprietors 
wei e to he left to listen to me. Now, 

I will ask the hon. Proprietor who has 
accused me of skill and dexterity, what 
has beeu his own conduct? The first 
anxiety manifested by that hon. Gen- 
tleman, who had shown himself to be 
Mr. Adam’s friend, wa* to be informed 
whether there were any papers before 
the Court that had reference to Mr. 
Adam's case, He was assured there 
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were none. r But this did not suit the 
purpose the hon. Gentleman had in 
xie.W, and therefore the Chairman, in 
his speech, had the dexterity to read 
the Papers alluded to* I do not mean 
to blame the conduct of the hon. 
Chairman : if he thought he could 
make a point, he certainly had a right 
to do so. But I cannot, at the same 
time, help thinking it an extraordinary 
proceeding, to publish the opinions 
which had been read : for in what way 
were these opiuions obtained ? Why, 
by laying before Counsel a heap of 
Papers, without pointing out a specific 
charge that was to be founded on 
them. “ Here,” said the Directors, 
“is a lot of Papers : caunot you 
found a conspiracy or some other 
charge upon them ?" 

The learned Serjeant (Bosauquet), 
whom they had consulted, is not at 
present in Court; hut 1 must say the 
Directors have acted towards him, and 
towards the Attorney- General, in a very 
unfair way. The opinion of the latter 
Gentleman I know, for 1 have had 
some conversation with him upon this 
subject. It is, in my idea, exceedingly 
objectionable to produce these opi- 
nions, when it has been declared that 
no legal means can he taken relative 
to tjie transactions on which the) were 
given. This is precisely ihe felling of 
the Attorney-General himself on the 
subject. VVhen it had beeu declared 
by .Counsel that no legal proceeding 
could be instituted in a given case, the 
door was considered to he closed 
against any farther consideration of 
the subject, and they naturally adopt- 
ed expressions more freely and more 
easily than they would under other 
circumstances. The door was, in fact, 
shut upon the whole question, when 
Counsel said, “ You cannot go into a 
Court of Law with this case." Where 
was the necessity of reading the 
opinions ill Court ? The opinions of 
Counsel were opposed to those of the 
Directors, hut they thought it expe- 
dient to produce the words and reason- 
ing of those learned Gentlemen. “ I 
have perused,*’ said Mr. Serjeant 
Bosauquet, “ nine volumes of Papers, 
(I must udmit, a pretty large field for 
speculation,) relating to the transac- 
tions of the 1 louse of Messrs. Win. Pal- 
mer ami Co. with the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment.” The learned Serjeant then went 
into a detailed examination of the trans- 
actions they related to. We were told 
by the hon. Chairman on a former day, 
that these legal opinions “ fortified the 
Court of Directors in their decision." 


Fortified them in tbeirdecision !— Wh*t 
decision ? Nodecision has beeticoneto 
by the Court of Directors on the suh 
ject, in consequence of these opmi or , s ’ 
Mr. Serjeaut Bosanquet, in his • ■ * 
of the 27th of Feb. 1824, uses 
lowing expressions : — 

‘ I have read the Papers sent to the 
Chairman by Sir William Ruinbold, amt 
have also had one opportunity of lookin* 
at the accounts, but I have found nu 
reason to alter my opinion, which I hare 
already expressed ; that a criminal im- 

E dition has been practised upon the 
engal Government by the House of W. 
Palmer and Co. ; whether larger sums of 
money inay or may not hate been ad- 
vanced, between February and August, 
1820, to Chutidoo Loll, than would have 
been advanced if the sanction of Govern- 
ment to the pretended loan had not been 
expected : still I am of opinion, that the 
sixty lac loan is a' fictitious transaction 
and a fraud. It cannot escape observa- 
tion, that all the money advanced was 
debited to the Hyderabad accounts, 
which was a general account with the 
Minister of two per cent, per mensem, 
wheicas the pretended sixty-lac loan 
piofcssed to be made at eighteen per 
cent., at which interest the advances 
should have been cliaigcd if consideied 
as anticipations of that loan, subject fo 
the expected approval of that loan.’ 

The-e parties are charged with hav- 
ing comgalcd the bonus. Now, 1 con- 
tend this is not true. {Hear.) The) 
forwarded to the Government all the 
written communications which had 
passed between them and Chundoo 
Loll ; and at the time they were so 
doing, the) thought they might he 
enabled to raise the money on such 
terms as would allow them to lend it 
at eighteen per cent. They did, how- 
ever, subsequently, in consequence of 
losses, think it uecessary to change 
the terms. But 1 can prove, from 
letters written by Mr. John Palmer at 
Calcutta, to bir William Rumbold, in 
the months of July and August, that 
the House was even then eudeavouring 
to raise money at twelve per eept. 1 
can show, Iroin these letters, that the 
monied men at Calcutta thought the 
security so bad that they would have 
nothing to do with it on any terms 
whatever. Their piiucipal objection 
was, that they did not wish to lend 
their money for a kmger period . than 
one )car. Mr. John Palmer, in his 
letter of the 30th of July, says : — 

* I must speak to some of the monied 
Europeans, and see whether they will 
come forward with a few lacs : but t own 
a taint of confidence in the remit* 


opinion 

the 
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ilthwtfUI * houW probably raise as large 
1 6uin at eight or nine nei cent, as at 
twelve per cent., neither do l bdieve any 
one trill lend for morfiJhan one year, 

1 [ had giveu you credit for having 
poured all the funds you required on 
the >pot, and really there is a want of 
rircuinspection in the omission, which 
is reprehensible. But had you secured 
the whole loan at twelve per cent., I 
Mibmit whether eighteen per cent., if 
you have no latent advantage, can po«- 
siolv compensate your Anxieties, trouble, 
and concomitant expense*. But you 
require my aid, and not my reflections. 

J will do you all the good 1 can, be 
assured/ 

Now this was the peculiarity in the 
lu-n It was to continue fdr sixyears, 
and during that time Messrs, tfdmer 
aud Co. being subject to the claim of 
their constituents for the restitution of 
their money, or the leaving it in the 
hands of the Firm only, on the con- 
dition of recovering an increased inte- 
rest. Under the altered terms, Palmer 
and Co. were to receive twenty aud 
three-quarters per cent. And what 
security had they for their money? 
Why, they might whistle for it, if the 
Minister did not effect the reform he 
had promised. It might well be said 
bv Mr. J. Palmer, in his letter of the 
1st of August, 1820 : — 

‘ I confess the straits you are in (if 
vou are not humbugging me in point of 
some reservation) lead me to consider 
wmr project very ill-digested and of 
little promise.* 

1 contend, there was no concealment 
on the part of Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
The terms were known, both iu the 
case of the Aurungahad and the Berar 
Accounts. The Government knew, 
when it seut for the accounts, that 
those transactions bore an interest of 
24 per cent. Then, what should make 
theni suppose the Government would 
be dhplensed at their lending money 
at 20$ per cent. (Hear.) It is very 
plain, that to the Minister it was an 
object of no little importance, to keep 
up the character among his enemies, 
as well as among his friends, of a per- 
son who could borrow money at an 
interest as low as Id per cent. It was 
not onlv a feather iu his cap for that 
particular moment, but was likely to 
he of essential service to his Govern- 
ment hereafter. As long as the altered 
terms were concealed from the Soucars, 
they would lend money at a less rate 
of Interest ; and therefore the Minister 
acted a just part in not making them 
public. But the House of Palmer and 
Sn P' °nenl<il Ha aid. 1W. 0, 


Co. had no such motive for conceal- 
ment. They harboured no desire of 
the kind. Some people have run away 
with the idea, that 24 per cent was an 
exorbitant rate of interest. But they 
have formed their conclusion, without 
takiug into consideration what security 
there was for its repayment. (At this 
part of the hon. Proprietor' $ speech 
there were loud cries of “ Question.") 

The Chairman. — 1 request the Court 
will allow the hon. Proprietor to con- 
clude his Speech. I must, however, 
take the liberty to remind him that ho 
has been upon his legs upwards of 
three hour* and a half. (Loud cries 
of “ Hear") 

Mr. Kinmaird.—I am at this very 
moment endeavouring to save the time 
of the Court. (Hear, hear.) I ,can 
assure you 1 am quite as much incon- 
venienced as you are ; hut I have a 
duty to perform, and under no circum- 
stances will i consent to abandon it. I 
feel myself bound to read the Attorney- 
General's opinion, which, in my opi- 
nion, decides the question entirely iu 
favour of the House of Messrs. Palmer 
aud Co. (j Question, question.) If I re- 
frain from reading it, 1 maybe accused 
of being afraid of producing it. (Loud 
cries of “ Question") If you wilt 
admit that 1 am not afraid to read it, I 
will shut the book. (Much confusion.) 

I have much to regret on this occa- 
sion, because it may be supposed that I 
have given rise to all the personal dis- 
cussion which has occurred during this 
Debate. J trust, however, that those 
who have attended to these proceed- 
ings will acquit me of having used 
one word, in bringing forward this 
discussion, that could by any construc- 
tion lead to a discussion on any sub- 
ject but the character of the Marquis 
of Hastings, as connected with those 
transactions. But when a discussion 
of a very different nature has been in- 
troduced, — when it is thought fit ta 
agitate a question which afforded a 
wide latitude for debate, —it would be 
supposed that I admitted the truth of 
the allegations that have been advanced 
against the House of Palmer and Co., 
if 1 were not to endeavour to vindicate 
their conduct, and display the false- 
hood of those allegations. It has been 
essayed to prove the truth of the asser- 
tions levelled against Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., by repeated reference to the 
documents and despatches. The asser- 
tions of those who had slandered the 
House have been quoted for the pur- 
pose of upholding the truth of those 
very assertions. This was, to sav the 
2 A 
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least of it, a novel mode of reasoning. 
It is no more than repeating the asser- 
tions of their enemies, which ought to 
be proved true before they were ad- 
duced as evidence. 

Some Gentlemen have treated us 
with copious extracts from the mass of 
papers; and, taking every rumour, 
every hearsay, as fact, they jumped to 
the conclusion, that Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. had conducted themselves in 
a very improper way. I cannot, how- 
ever, sit down, without reading some 
part of the Attorney-General’s opinion. 
That learned Gentleman takes such a 
view of the question as appears to me 
to amount to a complete justification 
of the House. 1 would willingly let 
their cause re«*t on that opinion. The 
document is dated Sept. 28, 1824, and 
proceeds thus : — 

‘ Deal Sir, — 1 have pci used the Hyde- 
rabad Papers, and agiee with Mr. Ser- 
jeant Bosanquet, in thinking, tliatin the 
event of any criminal proceeding being 
instituted against the Members of the 
Firm of W. Palmer and Co., the best 
course will be to chaige them with hav- 
ing conspired to obtain, by false repre- 
sentations, and for their own private 
ends, the sanction of the Bengal Govern- 
ment to the sixty lac loan. The payment 
of arrears to the troops, the i eduction of 
unnecessaty establishments, the advanc- 
ing of money for the improvement of the 
country, the discharge of debts to Sou- 
ears and others, weie stated to the Go- 
vernment as the principal objects of the 
loan, whereas the greater part of it is 
9aift to have been applied in pursuance of 
a previous understanding between the 
parties to the discharge ot dolus, due 
fioui the Government of the Nizam to 
the House of YV. Palmer and Co ; and 
this was effected by a mete traiMer of 
the old debt to the account of the loan, 
without any advance being actually nude, 
or any reduction of expcndituie* having 
been either accomplished or intended * 

Now, he who stated this to the At- 
torney-General has stated that to w Inch 
the Papers give the lie direct. ( ( nrs of 
“ Order’') The account', themselves 
show the falsehood of the statement. 
Kortheiraccounts are perfectly *imple — ■ 
indeed, more simple than the accounts 
ol Bankers usually are. In them are 
to be found no transfer? — no double 
entries. The opinion proceeds thus : — 

‘ I cannot, however, help cntei taining 
considerable doubt as to the result of a 
prosecution in this case ; not tncrelvfmm 
the complicated nature of the accounts 
and transactions, (of the effect of which, 
in a criminal prosecution, every iierson 
conversant with the proceedings in Courts 
of Justice must he sensible,) but also 


from the circumstance, tliatone object*, 
the loan was expressly stated to fetH? 
discharge, among other claims, <Tf 
debt due to Win. Palmer and Co. • and h 
certainly is not a little singular that 
after this was stated, both in the ’fetter 
of the Minister, and also in the note of 
Wm. Palmer and Co., no inquiry 
made by the Bengal Government as to 

the amount of that debt, so as to asetr 
tain what sum would be applicable to the 
other purposes ot the loan. It appeared 
that on the Aurungabad and Berar Sou- 
car Accounts, both of which were re- 
ceived with the knowledge of the Go- 
vernment for public objects of import- 
ance, there was then due to the Houm* 
of Wm. Palmer and Co. upwards of 
JO lacs of rupees, and which therefore 
they were entitled to deduct from the 
loan, or to have immediately repaid out 
of it.’ 


They would of course pay them- 
selves. The good sense of the Attorney 
General saw this at once. The learned 
Gentleman goes on to say : — 

* The extent of this deduction cannot 
therefore, 1 think, he made matter ot 
charge against the House of W. Palmer 
and Co , particularly as the Bengal 
Government, (although the existence of 
these accounts must have been known 
to itj) docs not appear to have made 
any inquiry upon the subject. inde- 
pendently of these sums, very large pay- 
ments weie made to the Minister, 
while the loan was in contemplation, or 
in prognss, to the extent of upwards ot 
thiity lacs, i educed by leccipts during 
the same period to about twenty-two 
lacs, and it will no doubt be < ontendui 
that these large advances would not 
have been made except upon the confi- 
dence, that the loan would take place, 
and that they are therefore in substance 
to be considered, and were by the 
patties at the time considered, as made 
in re*q>ect ot the loan, and that, as to the 
application ot them by the Minister, tin 
llpuse ot Palmer and Co. is not to be 
held i (sponsible. I am aware that, upon 
these advances, interest at the rate of 
two per rent per month is charged in 
the account, and thercfoic it mav be 
fail ly aigucd that they were not advan- 
ces oil account of the loan, which was 
fixed at the late of 18 per cent, per an- 
num ; but still. I cannot help thinking, 
.notwithstanding the circumstance, that 
iu the event or a trial, a jury might be 
disposed to consider that the advances 
though not made specifically, and in 
terms on account ol the loan, were made 
with refeience to, and in contemplation 
of it, and that it was for the Minister 
to make the proper application ot the 
money. Another ground of charge 
arises out of representations, as to the 
extent of the loan, though stated t«> 
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tn sixtv lacs, it consisted in 
So? ^ only fifty-two lacs, the difference 
KfrSed by way of, bonus. But 
hJ'reayain it is remarkable, that the Beu- 
Jai Government did not require any en- 
Lremeut, or even distinct communica- 
tion a« to the terms of the contract. The 
object was discussed, but all the in- 
formation upon it was deliberately, and, 
a fu>r much consideration, dispensed 
with.’ 


All information was dispensed with ! 
Is it the fault of Messrs. Palmer, if 
Lord Hastings, Mr. Adam, and Mr. 
Kendall, choose to dispense with all lin- 
formation ? There they were prepared 
to afford the information, if it had 
been required of them. (Hear, hear.) 
And yet, forsooth, these parties are to 
be prosecuted for a conspiracy, and the 
Bengal Government, who have neg- 
lected their duty, are to pass unnoticed. 
Messrs. VV. Palmer and Co. are to be 
prosecuted for concealing what they 
were not required to reveal ! The 
learned counsel says, it was discussed 
in Council, whether information should 
be demanded, but the Government 


‘ Appear to have satisfied themselves 
with general and vague reasoning ami 
inferences, when, if specific information 
had been required, it must either have 
been fairly communicated, or, if a false 
representation had been made, it would 
hau* afforded a distinct and precise 
gtound of charge against the House.’ 

Let us hear no more, then, of trying 
the House for a conspiracy. For if 
blame attaches any where, it must fall 
on the Bengal Government, and not 
on Messrs. Palmer aud Co. 

1 will now, Sir, before 1 sit down, 
leinind the Court of the situation in 
which 1 stand. I have taken on myself 
to challenge all attack on the character 
of the Marquis of Hastings. I have 
looked in ei ei y direction for attack, but 
l have not been successful— I have found 
it not. Keeling as much for that noble in- 
dividual's character as he himself does, 
and no man was ever more sensitive to 
his honour aud fame— 1 say, feeling as 
acutely for his character as tor my own, 
to this conclusion I come, that all the 
charges which have been brought against 
him, that all the accusations advanced 
by special pleading, and by torturing 
sentences from their true meauing, that 
all that was able to be alleged against 
the noble Marqiua resolves itself into 
an accusation of favouritism. Those, 
however, who make this accusation, 
add, “ but that favouritism was con- 
nected with uo base or corrupt moth c.” 
(Hear, hear.) I say, Sir, that any pub- 
lic niau entering on public duties, who 
'fluid not meet with such insinuations, 


such indirect charges, as have been whis- 
pered against the Marquis of Hastings, 
and who, notwithstanding, could not still 
preserve the brightness of his character 
unstained and unsullied— I say, such a 
man is not fit for an derated station in 
society. This favouritism the noble 
Marquis has been charged with, and yet, 
on all sides, he has been acquitted of 
harbouring any corrupt motive. I will 
not split words. That is the meaning of 
the non. Chairman’s amendment j and 
1 have no doubt he intended it to have 
that import. Let it go then forth to the 
world, with all the weight that may be 
attached to it. 1 am convinced that my 
hon. Friend (Sir. J. Doyle) will hence- 
forth meet, without a blush on his cheek, 
this illustrious nobleman. 1 am con- 
vinced he will feel that I have not in- 
jured his noble friend aud country- 
man's character by the course I have 
adopted. 

1 cannot help, Sir, saying, that a more 
extraordinary situation than that in 
which the Court of Directors is placed, it 
is impossible to conceive. The hon. 
Chairman who moved the amendment, 
and the hon. Director who seconded it, 
came into Court as if apprehensive their 
own records could not bear them up 
agai nst the opi nlon of the day. i f the Court 
of Directors arc not satisfied with then- 
own acts, but must appeal to this Court 
for approval, I think they hardly deserve 
the situation they hold. It would have 
been for their own dignity, if they had 
not stood forward in the manner they 
have done. Do you feci that your own 
conduct cannot stand the test of exami- 
nation. If you feel it requisite to call on 
this Court for a vote in your favour, 
which you know you can obtain every 
day, then I conceive that the situation 
in which your character stands, to be 
truly lamentable. If you do mean to 
proceed thus, if you do intend to call 
on the Court of Proprietors to express 
their approbation of the despatches you 
have transmitted, you may rest assured 
that when the time arrives for the re- 
newal of your charter, the ciicum- 
stancc will not elude observation. You 
woefully deceive yourselves, if you ima- 
gine that the sanction given to your 
acts by such a proceeding will satisfy the 
public. The public will laugh at you ; 
the public will natui ally inquire into the 
value of a sanction like this, coming, as 
it does, from the Court of Proprietors, 
a varying body, some members of which 
have attended on this occasion who will 
never visit it again. J, for one, desire 
that this question shall go to ballot. 
Eight other Proprietors are, with me, 
ready to demand a ballot. 1 think that 
those who support the original motion, 
may do so without, in the least, casting 
an imputation on the executive. I do 
not wish to withhold fair tribute of 
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reapect to the Court of Director! t but 
whea t am desired to give my vote ou 
one subject, I will not take that oppor- 
tunity of stating my opinion on another. 
When you apply to me In a direct way 

opinion Is ; ana I trust It will not be for- 
gotten, that I have not this day met the 
eulogiums which have been pronounced 
on the Court of Directors with any re- 
marks calculated to cast a shade of dis- 
credit on those commendations. (/?£- 
iterat'd cries 0 / Hear.) 

The Chairman. — The Court must 
be aware that having had the honour 
of moving the amendment, 1 have a 
right to reply. 1 have not, however, 
a wish to do so. I would not think of 
taking up any more of your valuable 
time, as so much of it has beeu occu- 
pied already with the discussion of a 
question which has been so thoroughly 
considered, but will come at once to 
the question. 1 shall say nothing re- 
specting the remarks which have been 
made ou my couduct iu this business. 
1 am very well content to leave that to 
the consideration of the Proprietors, 
rather than detain them by my obser- 
vations. (C Viet of Hear.) 1 cannot, 
however, refraiu from observing, on the 
part of my hon. Friends and myself, 
that we do not rest our character on 
the decision of this Court. We are 
perfectly satisfied with the justice and 
uprightness of the line of conduct we 
have pursued hitherto, and will be so, 
whether the vote of this Court should 
approve or disapprove of the amend- 
ment. That amendment does uot seek 
the thanks of the Court. 1 do not 
look for them, though 1 am far from 
underrating their value. The amend- 
ment goes this far and no farther, — it 
goes to this point— and a most im- 
portant point it is, — whetlie» the de- 
cision or thU day is to sanction rule 
or fhirruUt in Lhdia? [Hear, hear , 
hear.) (#) Whether tnat practice, 


( f ) Well might the audience cry 
( < Hemr'* at such an impudent assertion 
as this.— Misrule in India is sanctioned 


- ---- r — 'ovuievom 

results, is to continue to exist in J Q 
dia ?— ( Cries of Hear.) —And convinced 
km i that it will continue, unless the 


for your 
Hear.) 


cries 


The Court was then cleared, and the 
qufctldn put,— 'that the words proposed 
to be omitted stand part of the ques. 
lion, which was decided in the neg*. 
tive. It waft next moved, -'-that the 
words proposed to be inserted by *ay 
of amendment stand part of th4 ques- 
tion, which passed in the affirma- 
tive. — The amendment, thus become 
the main question, was then put, where- 
upon a requisition for a ballot was 
handed up to the Chairman, signed by 
the undermentioned Proprietors : — 


John Doyle, 
Thompson Handy, 
John Milled, 
Handle Jac kson, 
Alex. Johnstonb, 


Doug. KipNAiRD, 
Alex. Nowell, 
James PaTTerson f 
John FullArton. 


Friday the 18th in9t. Was fixed for 
the decision of the question by ballot, 
and the Court then dispersed at half- 
past nine o'clock. 

[The result of the Ballot on Friday 
the 18th proved to be, that the amend- 
ment of the Directors was carried by 
a majority of 575 to S66,] 


every day by the Directors, and the 
grossest acts of tyranny in that country 
receive the cordial support of the Pro- 
prietors t whenever they art? convened to 
ghe their votes as their patron* and em- 
ployers wish. We Irngp tfie day will 
come, hryW'weV, wWu the question, 
whether further misrule In India shall be 
sanctioned by the people of England, as 
well as by a knot of selfish Monopolists ? 
will be more earnestly discussed than It 
has ever yet been • and that the Direc- 
tors, as well as the trained bands by Whom 
they are now chiefly supported, will be 
compelled to hide their aiminjphea heads 
from the scorn and indignation fltfK can- 
not fail to be their reward. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

No. I. — Introductory . 

Let them learn, that every colony, while used in the proper manner, payelh 
honour and regard to its mother-state ; but when treated with injury and violence 
is become an alien. They are not sent out to be the slaves, but to be the equals, 
of those who remained behind. — Thucydides, Book I. 

The power exercised by Great Britain in the East, is a political phe- 
nomenon ; we view it with the same sort of surprise as is occasioned by 
observing a bubble sailing a great while along the water, without burst- 
ing. It has already lasted long ; and, as it seems to depend on no certain 
principles, but to be sustained entirely by circumstances which came to- 
gether no one knows how, there is no saying how much longer it may endure. 
Events have happened and are happening in Asia, from which a shadow 
has been cast over the future destinies of India. At home, the orators of 
Leadenhall-street arc employed in waving common-places and sophisms, 
like fans, before the eyes of “ Honourable Proprietors,’' whose range of 
mental vision appears to be, without this artifice, by far too confined to ob- 
serve the complexion of principles in operation on the banks of the Ganges. 
As to the nation in general, they appear, up to this moment, to have forgotten 
altogether the extent and importance of Hindoostan. It has been thought 
of, as if it were a kind of fairy region, where people might pick up riches 
without care ; but then, no one was to enter it, who had not a talisman from 
the magicians of Leadcnhall-street in his pocket ! Amazing infatuation ! 
It has never been considered that good government might have caused 
golden harvests to spring up on the plains of India for the sickle of every 
Englishman ; that it might in our hands have become the centre of a 
new circle of civilization which would embrace all Asia; .that by proper 
management the leaves of our Bacons and our Lockes might have been 
turned over with advantage by the fingers of millions of Hindoos, and all 
the spirit of our institutions have spruog up and survived, where now the 
car of Juggernaut rolls in the glare of infernal Suttees. This is still pos- 
able ; but it must be brought about by principles far different from those 
which have hitherto regulated our conduct in the East. We can do no 
permanent good to ourselves in that quarter, without benefitting the Hin- 
doos ; they must share our institutions, our sciences, our arts, if we 
would, in any other character than that of robbers, participate of their mi- 
neral, agricultural, and manufacturing resources. They should be Englifh- 
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men, as far as they can become 60. But this change is not to be wrought 
by Missionaries alone. Men cannot commnhicatfe'-Wnii^H^^i hot pos- 
sess, and therefore teachers of religiori are not' the 'ohlV ^irSOns’ qSfesfcary 
to imbue the Hindoos with the intellectual qiralitldfcrirEtff 6 tiedhp; ' The 
work must be the work of legislation . The H Indbos db Tjot ' whi \i dogmig 
only ; they want morals, they want principles : and while the£& ate want- 
ing, tyrannize over them we may, but we shall never govern thein with 
justice. In fact, we owe them civilization ; it is the price, the oiilypnce, 
for which they parted with national independence* and if We d 6 hot pay 
it them, we are tyrants. But India will never be well-govCrned, Uftleag 
the people at large in this country obtain a correct knowledge of the mea- 
sures pursued in respect to it, and of its exact moral position * from Whence 
they may judge what is just and politic. About that of Which they 
know nothing, or have only a few vague, confused notions, people feel 
hut a very feeble interest. We never inquire whether the inhabitants of 
the planet Saturn are well or ill governed, or whether plagues dr earth- 
quakes disturb their happiness ; but, far as it is divided from uS by space, 
our feelings towards them would be very different, if, by tiny means, we 
could receive a packet of intelligence from them, though it were only 
once in a hundred years. To the mass of Englishmen, the Hindoos are 
as little known as the Saturnian tribes. A little floating sort of intelli- 
. gence goes the round, now and then, of the London Newspapers, dnd 
breaks off, like scattered rays, into the provincial journals ; but it is 
entirely evanescent, and produces no result. Masses of other news come 
immediately at the back of it ; the mind, running willingly into the more 
familiar channels, fastens upon these, and India and its concerns are 
forgotten. 

Now, it is well known that governments never desire any thing more 
agreeable than to rule over a country whose concerns no one but them- 
selves understands ; for whatever they do must appear best in such i 
predicament. For this reason, they always oppose the advancement of 
knowledge. The principle, if not just, is intelligible ; and explains a 
piece of policy which many honest people find it difficult to comprehend. 
To be more particular : the Ministry of this country have glways con- 
trived to persuade the House of Commons that our East Indian posses- 
sions are managed rarely by the grocers of Leadenhall-street J that it 
their monopoly were done away with, “ Honourable Members M might be 
compelled to pay more for their tea ; that fewer of their youhger sou* 
would get fortunes, or the cholera morbu9, in Bengal ; that, in many 
cases, their own wealth would be lessened most fearfully, if “ adventurers 
and “ interlopers ” were allowed to carry European knowledge ahd enter- 
prise among tbe Brahmins, And this, “ Honourable Member*” belie™, 
for want of knowing better. But, to effect any considerable good for 
India, it » not enough that Members of Parliament alone should 5 compre- 
hend its affairs; there must be a fund of knowledge common to them 
with the body of the nation ; when they speak of Oriental' matters, they 
must be understood , if we would ever have them speak well, ^present, 
no charms of eloquence could keep attention awaW for *njr length of 
time on a subject of mere Indian interest , as it Would be termed* 
People imagine they are affected more sensibly arid durably by qufstm®" 
of a purely domestic nature, than by such as involve remote interests an® 
concerns ; but, in reality, there is nothing connected with Fridia to whkb 
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an Eoglfshpn^oijg^ "tci te indifferent, nothing: that c&n happen to it^but 
must affect hu private Jnterosts, and the very comforts of hia fire -side. A 
rery slight acquaintance with our Oriental relations wouW demonstrate 
this. But even such an acquaintance would be incomplete, or rather 
must be without foundation, unless it were erected on an examination of 
our history in the East ; unless it included a knowledge of what Wb have 
done, as welL as of what we have acquired. 

The methods, indeed, by which w r e acquired our Oriental power; the 
course of policy by which we have endeavoured to preserve it ; the events, 
in short,, connected with our establishment in India, seem at this moment 
to demand recapitulation. Not that books on Indian affairs are few or 
scarce, or that a new' History of British India is wanting; for Mr Mill’s 
work is sutliciently minute and complete ; but it is not to be expected 
that men occupied in the miscellaneous business of life should be able to 
pruse the various publications necessary to form a Just notion, of our 
Indian history, or even to go carefully through Mr. Mill’s work, altogether 
as voluminous as Hume’s history of the whole Empire. We have thought, 
therefore, that an epitome of these bulky volumes might be of consider- 
able service to our readers, not as a substitute for Mr. Mill’s History, hut 
as a plain narration, as brief and perspicuous as we can make it, of the 
principal actions and events which laid the foundation, and wrought out 
the grandeur, of our Empire in the East. Such a narrative may, we 
think, be useful to two classes of persons ; such as will be satisfied with a 
faithful outline of events, and such as desire to investigate their cause* 
and relations. To the former, it will afford all the information they need ; 
to the latter, it may serve as an introduction to Mr. Mill’s work, and those 
other publications, which give long and elaborate accounts of every 
transaction, whether important or not. Wo shall omit wlmtever may 
appear of trifling or inferior consequence, for our aim is, as much brevity 
as shall be found consistent with a clear detail. 

Of the nature of the events to be related, the reader who is conversant 
only in common history, will be able to form no conception whatever 
beforehand; they are anomalies in the general picture of human nature; 
l (,r m all other transactions, a mixture of heterogeneous principles, as 
honour, ambition, mere activity, vanity, revenge, military daring, bene- 
volence, produces a series of actions reflecting their natural hues upon 
each other, and forming a whole that is at least pleasing to behold, if it 
does not command our entire approbation ; but in the outline we or® 
al>out to draw, the iron hand of mere avarice is the sole agent, and ibis 
die reader will see every where at work, plucking out the chords of coih* 
passion from the heart, or crushing the w idow and the fatherless, and the 
poor and needy, and those who have none to help them, in it* remeweless 
^ r asp. in other histories, nation is seen struggling against nation; for 
supremacy, or to preserve its freedom, and their champions are sttihu- 
‘ted to heroic deeds by glory, or the nobler and purer motive of patriotiami: 
11 w not oiy* good, fortune to have any thing of that kind to relate in our 
nstory of the East India Company ; on the contrary, we have to cwytore 
U P ^fore the reader's fancy a hypocritical conclave of monopolists* 
skulking into a vast empire, with chains and death for the Native®, hid- 
en In tea-chests and bullion coffers I We have to show him their 
in humble guise, following from place to place the pomp and 
“Pknd°nr of Uie old sovereigns of Hindoostau, and entreating permission 
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*, ft 1 M v Jlh ziolwiu 9iti Jru/ 

ssissis; rsaas=£5ESisaassgtefc& 

dettroctkn to whoever dares talk of humanity .to tl>e NftW* V« 

r .r.*# trv describe them as conniving at tbe wPTSt< >b p? ( dfftptyuni 
and superstition — drawing revenues irom the Moloch pf Juggernaut— ^nd 
"Kh the Gospel in their pockets, at the burning ^ve, of lm W aa 
32’ abominable Suttees. To complete the picture, we uw|*«- 

bSiem turning round upon their own countrymen, whom, entity, or 
niDlt mean iuimu S r %--vrh. Am< of the science* 


1m 1 * »{ 


ihit them turning rounu upm - ' . ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ " 

a deiite™ impart to the Natives a knowledge of the science* «, 

Earow had drawn into their possessions, and commanding, tk* to k. 
ri” e Tand submit themselves to their tyrannical regulations, , Wider 
Stv of imprisonment, transportation, and rum! Tins is arrange 
state of things; hut such is the condition of British India. ,Tt,ia nos 
Wominff however a subject of general interest ; curiosity resp^pgit is 
LS awakuned t ltis therefore necessary not onfy 

fo original and referring to late events, hut, to W«. 
alao as much as possible, to the fountain and rise ot our O'jcntol ^mpire- 
The' East India Company has, it should be remembered the forfunes -d 
oil F.nehshmeu to India, whether civil or military, in >h handjj.n* 
likewise clearly understood that tills conclave of monopolists .looks, with 
! v<^ iealou/eyeon all such disclosures of the true state yf the .country 
might be disposed to make ; it is not therefore,, till long 
after the events, that truth comes before the public, when in umstcssisi 
late to reverse unjust decisions, or make reparation for injunes - 
a- ^ lW llistorv can still “ rejudge their justice,” blow away the 
olouds* from calumniated innocence, and stamp evcrlaMipg mfW 

topfos, is treasured up by immortal pens in reci.rds Aihere, 

Hk for their characters. The thin disguises with vfefih 
designs and actions from tliq unreflecting, are contended t ), ey 

i liiatrtrian who penetrate their most hidden motiyes,, 
^^:Xl§ e the.i,..ves beyond the 

may assure themselves that the Government- House « 1D J 
of Calcutta are as pervious to the eyes 1 

rahinete of Princes have been found to be ; and th^-t ,1 W! 5 #Fm 
ciookod policy originating in them will no less certainty ^ rT _ _ e 
durable scroll; than such as flow from palaces. .This ** be 

of consolation to those they have persecuted. To , j 
, ft l .source of uneasiness. For,, whatever appearance ,pt se^niry^ 
iddiflertmee men may put on, they cannot, with the C0 . n ^Jl^jJ ^ m 
!, mintU df having acted unjustly, be either tranquil or.mtofoeiWf' . { to , 
., , Besides, the Empire of the East India Company la.fyuqdp^j.fls 

1 A«iu>nn • rant iinon the .ODifllOll Off, t 




(Uflcn ueryo urr;'" « * 

' India* for they are kept .down at twi;- , 1 •" ^/*v r 

the • ooeamoa methods of despotjsw r sur^ ,uROftTVqiPBtoto^’T n ' ffn . 
sojourners la Hindoostau., for they have no , hl , 

No, but it is founded upon the opinion entertained, in 
we derive some advantage from the existence of the East In 
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~ Now the Directors are well aware that nothing could possibly 
prove fBWh^fnfawi as a thorough knowledge* of their con- 

ceni6 » thejr'jifetoiVd 'cfeAfiy that their charter rests on a ! basis of mental 
darfcn^ ; thAt tbby 1 ftavd hope, except what is derived from the ex* 
pectatfdtf that- ’they he Able to stifle the spirit of inquiry. For -oh. 
all occasions, t^hen th# wisdom of their rule is called in question, they 
are foit too happy in being able to appeal to the ignorance of their'cttiiw 
trvmeii. ^ Such and such opinions, and principles^ and r courses * of- 
action/’ ‘feay they, ( u are well enough calculated, we’ allow, to diffuse 
tapping a’rid national wealth over these European' realms ; but human 
caturii is 1 Very different in India ! In the first place, the people are blackj 
andtif'e Wl^d by the most uncouth names in the world, —such as Chundoo 
Loll, 1 Mddrieer-oOl-Moolk, and others of the same kind J ; and then they 
arc tint Christians, and can never, in all probability, be made such add 
to th&'tfu^ well-authenticated fact, that they live on rice* 1 aild eat no 
ln'cf ; and cart it be believed, for a moment, that they are a people fit to 
be intrusted with political freedom V* ' .v « - 

By reasoning of this kind, the orators of the India-House contrive t» 
satisfy the scruples of their countrymen. But were a knowledge of In- 
dian affairs more generally diffused, people would not be abuoed by such 
a species of logic ; they would be able to array in their minds a seriesdf 
tacts not to be dissipated by the empty sophistry of “ Honourable Pro- 
prietors; ” they would doubt, and demand specific information on queationfe 
in debate. And as long as India remains dependent on this country, it 
vill be the duty of the nation to make the most of its resources, for the 
benefit of the colony, if it can be so called, as well as of the parent state. 
But this can never lie done until the extent of those resources arc clearly 
Vnown ; until it is known also what has been done for India, t^hat might 
have been, and what should be done. No other nation, we believe, on the 
earth, possessing a dependency of such inestimable value, would enrer have 
looked upon its advantages with that stem apathy which has always marked 
our conduct towards our Oriental possessions. Enlightened conquerors, 
if there ever were such, or conquerors who have passed for enlightened, 
anti who have been so partially, have always been anxious to impart to 
their new jSosSeaaions a bias towards the manners and custom* of the vic- 
torious country: it is the only compensation they can giro for the loss of 
liberty and National independence, and, when most complete, is extremely 
imperfect add inadequate. But even when this higher spdeieu of policy 
ban been neglected through design or ignorance, it has been the almost 
uniform practice of mankind to turn their conquests to Me host ttccoimt, 
bills’ Called; that is, they have endeavoured to realizefidwi theirae- 
quisition as great a quantity as possible of power and wealth.- ItWrillbe 
^‘on fHird 6ur ‘Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the BritiaHiPwww^n 
India/ thAt vVfe have never been actuated, in our conduct! tovrawhetlitt 
country, by either of- these principles; never been led to benefit f either 
tlu *'n nor otiHelyes in a rational and permanent manner. We hay*ik#pt 
file counfty'aa the dog in the mattger Watched the hay : we have nblt en- 
juved it 6fif4e’lteS, , tiqr ha Ve we suffered any one else to enjoy 'It* This 
conduct hAs arisen- ftbm our ignorance, as much as any thing, of what 
n *i?ht bb dqhe Wilth fndJAii The East India Company, compoewl of poli- 
ticians \vithdiit :, rha6h W capacity’ have preferred, at all time*, a -small 
’^mediate gaty, tvhihg by brute force from the very bowels (if wo nfay 
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so say) of the country, to any superior advantages derivable from mo* 
deeply-seated springs, which might have been opened by labour, and 
made to flow in a perennial current on the whole body of the nation 
,Tty>y, fave pot carried the mildness of Europe^ 
into the East ; they have put off th? Englishman on their voyage out, 
and imbibed the principles of despotism along with the fiery warmth of 
its atiposphere ; and, what may appear more surprising, the cau,tious 
trader has been transformed into the thoughtless tyrarir. " Bkt tftdre u 
nothing wonderful in this. A man of narrow vicwfc and little 1 ntfrid, re- 
idpved suddenly from the contemplation of ledgers, or Oriental' Oram- 
mars, or fashionable frivolities, into the airy regions of guVeriWnt, 
would be a miracle if he did not lose the balance of his jffudepcei and 
sacrifice largely to vanity. Avarice is a very powerful passiori; b^t vanity 
is much more powerful in the greater number ; and when A than can 
persuade himself, or when, in reality, he is sure that he cap gratify both at 
once, there is no principle that can restrain his conduct. Hence the 
unaccountable pranks of the Company s Civil Officers in Tjidi<k. Hence 
the career of the Warren Hastingses, the Adams, and the Amhersts. W<> 
know well enough that it is the cant of the times to affect moderation ou 
subjects of this kind : “ it is unfair to attack the absent “it is Unmanly 
to triumph over the dead.” But no one feels any repugnaPce to call 
Nero or Charles the First a tyrant ; or to express his scorn of a Harry 
the Eighth’s lust, or a James’s imbecility. No one of these moderate 
and gentle spirits felt, we dare say, the slightest disinclination to scatter 
gall and bitterness on the character of Napoleon when alive, because he 
was “ absent,” or now, because he is “ dead ; ” and they may be assured 
that the hatred a man feels towards a public enemy is far less deep-seated 
and intense than that which he entertains towards a domestic oppressor. 
Civil wars are the cruellest, if they are the justest, of all wars ; and the 
persecution of a fellow -citizen is more detestable and unnatural than the 
wrongs inflicted on us by a foreign enemy. From the latter we expect 
hostility, and arc prepared to defend ourselves, and to inflict, in our turn, 
whatever injuries the laws ot nations consider allowable in war; at the 
hands of the former it is customary to look for beneficent acts, foi kind- 
ness, for co-operation, or, at the least, for common justice. When we 
arc disappointed, when we find the reverse, our indignation is reused, 
we grow resentful ; there is no room for mildness, it gives way before a 
torrent of stronger principles. This is what a nation feels towards its 
oppressors, towards every tyrant, great or small : but we, as historians, 
shall endeavour to let naked reason pronounce upon facts and characters; 
our object being to show the good and the bad that has been dotte by our 
countrymen towards the Natives, and towards each other, in the East, 
not so much with a retributive, as with a prospective, vieWj—^csiring to 
ipCitetogood deeds in future, rather than to brand former evil-doers for 
their 6rimes. 
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Tur-pege of history has no record of substantial greatness and wealth 
to equal that of Qrpat, Britain at the piesent day. The extent of her 
(ion^ions* if. we include her mighty Empire in the East, exceeds Impe- 
rial Rome under Trajan, Aurelian, or the philosophic Aatonines. Her 
colonies extend from pole to pole, and are watered by the dews of both 
hemispheres. The sails of her mighty commerce are spread on every 
i>ea. per merchants are the merchants of the universe ; and every 
breeze wafts unlimited wealth to her shores. In Asia she has no rival ; 
her ascendancy throughout Hindoostan is supreme. She has usurped the 
throne of Aurungzebe; and is absolute from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalaya Mountains. To consummate her greatness, the New World is 
opening full upon her vieAv. The rich conquests acquired by the genius 
of Columbus, and the daring of Cortez, Pizarro, and the first advcnturcis, 
li.uc passed for ever from the feeble hands of Spain ; and that vast con- 
tinent, from Mexico to the La Plata, is now open to British enterprise. 

Happy for the endurance of such power, if the possessions, which 
fortune and valour have acquired, are maintained by a wise and con- 
ciliating policy ; — if justice shall at length be rendered to her subjects at 
home ; — if her mighty monopoly in the East is nut subverted by the 
oppression and imbecility of her servants ; — if the lesson of history shall 
be open before her, to remind her what Carthage was, — the desolation 
that marks the site of once mighty Babylon, — the ruins of Imperial 
Rome, — the wreck of that vast dynasty which, under the Spanish 
Tiberius, clutched the New World, and overawed the Old, — and which 
now lies in ruins, like a huge karac stranded upon the ocean’s bed. The 
leading Minister of sucli a country stands full in tho view of the civilized 
world ; his policy involves the happiness of millions ; his name and 
actions, incorporate themselves with history; and pass with honour or re- 
probation to succeeding days. 

That high. station is now occupied by Mr. Canning. After twelve 
> cars of despairing exclusion, the fall of his rival restored him again to 
power. At a moment when he was about to quit that theatre for ever, 
"here he had so ofteu played his glittering pait, the grave closed over 
ln*> competitor, and the reins lie had so long held passed from lus cold 
Krasp tp ea^er Ufld abler bauds. The shout of exultation that rose over 
the coffijvot thh fallen Minister, pealing through the aisles of the cathe- 
dral, and startling his pale colleagues as they stood round his remains, 
K poke the spirit of his administration, and the feelings of the people, but 
too well. With him neither genius nor feeling expired. lie was alike 
talentless and heartless ; his first step to power was on the ruins of his 
own country ; and every act of his long ministry was directed to extin- 
guish thought and freedom throughout the world. As the parched tra- 
' filer, through the burning desert, whose aching eye only rested on the 
deceptions “ mirage,” or was relieved at weary intervals by some soli- 
dary Oasis, hails witli delight the first glimpse of returning cultivation in 
lertile Egypt or Syria, it is consoling to us, to turn from an administration 
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wftc&Ml wM acheerless wa&to-~wbere sf^vpe] a|ji}naja &kr 
illdmlh&te the darkened Horizon, to tbat.perraa.jy ^an^ 
do Writer night — when a Minister succeeded, 
acknowledged, and whose career, if not unexcepUp«d& , „ 
by feome sympathy with freedom, and marked ny.pjrflus^^ ! 

Frbm the time the foreign policy of Great Britain} wa^intn „ l4 

hands,' titis ! country ceased to countenance the ruthless 
hdrrid ; W6rk of butchery and extermination through Greece. * tbtitighflje 
invasion of Spain was permitted by a fatal weakness, Ehgjldfid, ni^h^h 
gradhally divdrced from its fell alliance with the de&pofs of m$ICdi[tl- 
nent, and has at length assumed the station suited to her' jjbfaeftijd 
name among the nations of the earth. A better governmMthifs'fcen 
de&R fb Ireland ; the burdens of both countries have been * &%‘bty 
reduced ; the independence of Southern America has beCi^ idHualiy 
acknowledged. We have Hung from our hands a tattered Cdthriatetififli 
Old Spain, to ally ourselves with the rich countries of MdhteztfiUaJ'aiid 
Atabauba. This great regeneration, time and national energy' 'Hal*, ftl a 
gre^'drgree, accomplished ; but much also has arisen frpm'U bMnjife W 
Cobndil^: and it is not our wish to withhold from Mr. Cahmng^an dlbm 
of tl^at merit, to which he is really entitled. A short but candid 1 iWeVridir 
of t^ifc ItMiriguished orator and statesman may not now be utiaci^tdble 
tb bur waders : lu 

The Fight 1 1on. George Canning was born (we believe) at P‘dddlh|ft6n, 
in the neighbourhood of London, in the beginning of 1771, the&iiV^yfar 
in which his father died, llis family in Ireland is respectable, aim of 
long standing. Mr. George Canning the elder, though not distinguished 
by ttiV'uimi and attainments of his celebrated son, bad still a culti- 
vated' taste for literature, and was known in the world of letters by iome 
prodddlibtis'pf merit; He was educated for the bar, and for several 
yeijr^ ^eftide’d irt thb Middle Temple. He died at Paddington, which 
, was his principal residence since his marriage. His library puriuits, 
jhpweveT, i superseded,- in a great degree, his legal studies. Among other 
' prodilitibh.s ' from his pen, was a poetic epistle, supposed tp have been 
addreWbd ' hy ! the unfortunate Lord Wm. Russell, the dreadful night 
^iefoyd hi£ execution, to his devoted friend, Lord WilliarpfC^yfiMsh, 
who generously, as is known, offered to aid his escape, , by chan^ing 
rloities 1 Wh : him, and taking his place, — a sacrifice . tW’inifcrared 
iPafyidf Sai qfUfc nobly declined. Mr. Canning also transTated froif) the 
Xaumbf Pbligtiac, his ‘ Anti Lucretius : ' the appearance oi Wlifbh was 
fbllbw^d 1 by a warm controversy with the Editor of the Critical Review, 
ffr. Ctihhfbg 'died on the 11th of April 1771, and was intefrba in the 

1 • 1 1 -i’ AT 1.1 1 !_• a. 1 _ '* 


jutuuuucwp vuu juuugcoi. aiio vy mo uivmci * - 

.volvba bU his uncle, a respectable wine-merchant in the j City, who, 
fctri&k 'by the fcftrly proofs he gave of uncommon talent, hatl* turfi, edu- 
cfijted With jgreat care, and at an early age sent him to 

Mr: Githhing inherited, ns an only son, from his father -a, smalt estate 
in Itetand, which had been long in his family, and was, sufficient to 
defray all the expenses of a liberal education. His progress at Eton, 
that celebrated nursery of genius, was rapid and distinguished. He ^ n " 
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sMfflffi'ts; sssyjss 

Nov !*? f ^ e ‘? 0th T7 jK?., The yputjiful 

hand of J&oiaians~entfagea ratfris publication were, Lord Henry, Spenser, 
A Mr. John Frere, 

Rpbjj, 'Joseph Mellish, and Mr. George Canning., ., The 

p^p^f/s by MiV Canning bore the signature of B., and, formed 

the Jarg^ portion of the work. One of the most distinguished was, an 
jrouic$ ( E^ay oh, the Ldws of Criticism, as adapted to epic poeiry, with 
a investigation into the merits of the old ballad, — > The. Queen 

ofjle^r.ts, slie made some Tarts.' The different papers of this animated 
little w^rjt, were collected and republished at Windsor, in 1787, in one 
octavo volume, which was soon followed by two others. 

From Eton, after a residence of some years, Mr. Canning entered at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he was soon distinguished by his inpre 
matured talents and attainments. He became a member soon alter of 
the Middle Temple, London, with a view to the bar as a profession. 
But a higher fortune, and one more suited to his genius, awaited, him. 
Mr. Pitt was then in the zenith of power and popularity ; his professed 
economic principles, and advocacy of reform, had procured him equal 
favour with the crown and the people. He had risen himself by the 
force of uncommon abilities ; and was fond of surrounding, himself with 
young men of talent; among whom the proud Minister moved, like a 
[>lauet amid its attendant satellites. Karly educated at Oxford, i Alma 
Mater’ still lived in his reinembrace ; nnd the 

Ductarum htederic premia frontimu, 


were not disregarded by him in the proudest moments of ambition. The 
Minister apparently courted high rank more tlian talent on the Treasury 
Benches ; but he had always his light troops about him, whom he pushed 
forward as skirmishers, while lie prepared himself; for the more serious 
conflict. Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Bankes, Mr, Sturggs Bourne, Six; Charles 
Long, and others, owed their early introduction into Parliament to Mr. 
Pitt’s patronage; and to such ho delegated the task of reply** to any 
minor opponent, while he retired to Bellamy's, for an hour or two, with 
his ^Piilus Achates," Mr. Dumlas, where thoy generally “ drank d^ep ere 
thejr departed !” The Minister inherited a hereditary ‘gout, from In's great 
father, Lord Chatham, and with it a coldness of stqmach, Vhich ( pqeded 
strong stimulatives. Wine, in consequence, in large quantifies, iqade no 
precept impression upon him. His usual custom on sitting dpwp at 
Bellamy’s was, to pour a bottle of port-wine into a large tum^lexyglass, 
andswallqw it at a draught ; after which he returned to his plape yjnolly 
undisdirbed. 

Mr. 1 Canning's name was mentioned to Mr. Pitt as a yo\ing man of 
most promising talents ; and, by his influence, he was returned to } parlia- 
ment , .m at the early age of 22, for the boroiigh,of$ewton in 

Hampshire, and a new career was opened before him. On the 31st of 
January 17b4, Mr. Canning made his maiden speech, in dpfepcc,of the 
subsidiaiy treaty just then concluded between this country and .Sardinia; 
and sought to justify it, by referring to the subsidy granted, to Portugal 
of 620, 060L annually, in the seven years’ war. His spee^ on this 
occasion, though in strength and connection it fell far short of his suh- 
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ic BuuqcuifriiuT cAiciiucu ,w uu. \j «nnim» 

e*rd it 

tb bring Mr. Canning inW ^WiaJolent ld^ 


a plerimi* intention existed tb bring Mr. Caching inW 'P Wk'^olenf {oiSe 
OrnkMltkin ifitereuit, and 1 that on Mr. Pitt’s' dwelling 
oathe speech 6f dee of his youthful protegees, Mr. FqX |6s^ 


advantage ‘Would id a few 
mm* of' a voting Gentleim 


aoceofa ybtmg Gentleman, on their aide, of splendid' wjents. It 4 
further *aid* that Mr. Canning's adherence to the powennt||ftin& r 
wtk decided by the advice of Mr. Sheridan, who represented the gjfooiny 
prospects that, with his slender fortune, awaited a career ojf ^ppoiitioq. 
If tony fetich connexion with Mr. Fox and his friends really existed, it 
wt»y hdweVer, Soon severed, and Mr. Canning became a decided yjhe- 
rent of M'f. Pitt, and a warm advocate of all his measures, 
fwm tlie ministerial benches were now frequent, and ho Wps apdn ap- 
pointed Ohe of the joint secretaries in the foreign department, ( \uider 
Lord Grenville. 

At the dissolution of Parliament in 1796, he was returned for the 
borough of Wcndover, and further provided for by the place of Receiver 
General of the Alienation Office. He soon after became united to Mrs. 


Canning, an amiable and accomplishcd*woman, one of the three daugh- 
ters of the celebrated General Scott, who had accumulated an immense 
fortune pldy. The elder sister was married to the present Dplca of 
Portland^- the second to Lord Downe ; all brought large accessions 
of ‘fortune to their husbands. General Scott was the individual of 
Whom the story ii told that, sitting one day, in the ThmTlerjes, at pipy 
with the present King of France, then the Comte D’Artoig, and p, suke 
of Several hilhdfcd Louis d'ore before him, the widow of a militarjr pftc^r 
fltMrttp an affdctihg petition for relief. The General just pau$e<ffo 
glaitee ht its contents, then, raising the box, said, “ Here goes for f the 
widoW, When, having won, he swept the whole consents int^mer 
petitioifl; and sent it down to her. His visits at Crookes's, ind Wfiite’s, 
at that day, arc Said to have been prolonged, to the min of many anqtyfe 
fbrtuhe. ‘ Among the rest, Lord Carlisle, then so distinguished tyjr (m 
extravagant taste for dress, by red heels, and 41 m a 1 e c h al 1 e ! ^ ' powder, 
Was* said ’to have lost several thousands at a sitting. It was to tpif cir- 
cumstadbe the allusiop was made, at a masquerade at Mfs. ^o'fo^ly s 
RoMbS, Wherefhfe beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, the lovely Mrs. Cffwd, 
and MVa^BtmVerie, appeared as witches, and apostrophizedLoftf Carlisle 
like th^ W^ird sister in Macbeth — "jj 


is .1 1 • A!1 hail Carlisle ! ’ 11 

jtUI&ee i once Lord of annual thousands, thirty-three j * 

1 ( Sft uojar^nq tnore. Beware that Thane 1 beware that Seytl • 

He *11 drain thee drv’ as mountain hay. - 1 / 

->}in nntoi'- ■ ■ ’ • ' * 

dihifef&l ScOtt, however, was a fair different character from wttim 
ChartHfs-“)lt^ HdhbUr Was wholly unimpeached. I^hough tjie fuli. po^ 
of fortune alihbst 'invariably attended him, no imputation iyst ea op h ,s 
name. He mixed, While he lived, in the first circles, and died' respected 
in the bosom of nn amiable family. 



Right Canning. Ut 

Mr. ^m{te,.ttntiiWj 

he. ( remgKed,M «ap|ojwente„ai*d 

A,lX % gppft p($9g ( Wto It was**:this petted 

» marked pfoof of Wa attachment to the fallen MmtetorrigMbe 
80M ^fo,mapen ? o t “ Tho Pilot that weathered dterBiOttw” 
ey^I^optahUshod “ The Anti- Jacobin,” or “ Weekly Ex*- 
uimer, lucomuncrionwith Mr. Frere and Mr, Qcmrge.EU^in, which his 
satirical attacks op the political opponent# of the then mimstsyy were vehe- 
ment and, frequent, But the fires. of that mighty reyolutioq whiohtentyfliwra 
before frad hurst on Europe, were then nearly exhausted^ M aimed 
truce witji jthe Consular Government of France had been , patched >tf p by 
the ieehlelmjnwtry of St. James’s. Mr. Addington, theoreataceof MmPitt, 
who Was pqt forward, by his proud master, merely to act aft hi# locum 
tenenj, and keep his seat warm for his return, showed no disposition to 
refign, and roused the hostility of his rival, it was then,Mr*/<^wtfi»g 
again dipped his pen in gall, and poured unsparing rjdiputo om the 
Minister and his colleagues. The names of Addiugtou and Bathurst 
were, for the first time, “ married to immortal verse,- and. the -couplet 
of hitter ridicule is still remembered : ■ i .v, ' ' 

When his speeches falter vilely, 

' Cheer 1 oh, cheer him ! brother Hiley. 

1 / < - , When his speeches faltering lag:, ' " ; *' 1 jrr ’* 

Hark! to the cheers of Brother Brag ! - - m -c i;m 

Ajl Jtr. Addington’s pacific virtues could not preserve his power,,. In 
vain he unfurled the imbecile Treaty of Amiens before the House ; as 
■ vainly did he trust to the assured protection of the King, who wa# soothed 
by his want of all talent and pretension. The philippics of fois proud 
rival were unceasing as those of Cicero against MarkiAntony; the pas- 
quinades of Mr. Canning covered the whole party with, ridicule. The 
majorities of tho “ Doctor ” saw foul weather approaching, and nightly 
ratted In scores. Mr. Addington, after a hopeless struggle, , retired . in 
despair, and was consoled by a title, and the gift of Richmond Park.* 

S .Pitt again assumed the helm of the state ; and, his “ poet” and 
was immediately appointed to the lucrative situation of Treasurer 
of the Navy’ which he retained until the death of the Minister in 1 ( 800 ,' 
when tjfto whole administration fell to pieces; and Mr* Fpx and < his 
friends^ after twenty years exclusion, again came into power. The.Par- 
Iwltneht was, , pf course, dissolved by the new ministry; and Mr,, (fan- 
ning* wnq' ; had sat in the previous session for* the Irihh borovgh of 
Tr^ee^was then returned for that of Sligo. He was np\v),onqe OW* * n 
opposition, ~a freezing climate, ill-suited to a constitution atjcv#topj#d to 
the sunshine of the Treasury Bench ; and his weapons of ndiculo were 
again produced from his armoury. He attacked the coalition in prose and 
verse ; he apostrophized his antagonists satirically as “ ill the talents 
and on a pamphlet of great ability appearing, supposed to'^iye been 
written by Mr. Fox and Mr. Brougham, entitled , 1 An Inquiry into the' 
State of ,the Nation/ Mr. Canning drew up a reply, whichj ifipotfeHci- 
tous fpr 1 it# facts ^d reasonuifo was ^narked by cQn^iderablejyjtand 
talent,’ and loudly "applauded by the party with whom he, octed , , 

The lamented death ox ^ r * F ox M to, the disaolutioupf ministry 
he had formed ; his name and his vast abilities alqne gave It existence. 
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Compounded ,of the most jarring intprwts.ik.WM.yill-caksuJa 

Light aod dark.e^, frq aod ; water, tjie gr*#e*t 
npt,mo^e ( if]recoMcileable, than the politics 
^Ofted CabinpL, ,To the popular eloquence of 


” rr*T"*rr'*i* :' v V "V [Wjjumi uiuyi4&uvje UA mi. ryi. w a «L. onpo g ffl 

artytnsratic, “ hauteur ** of Lord Grenville. Xp^d^o^jckywaa‘frp 
h/ Lord ^idfnouth, while the intolerant Cfcpf ’ JnstidcPoF tho 
Bench. Loffl .hlpnlxirniiorli rvwifpnrw in <»U _ ^Lb’Tl 


7/ lfr i T ^ C U U w .u^VIUIB ,ftj 

Befjd^ Lord, pile nh^ovigh, contrary to all precedent^ anq pxincJple, 
made a Cahrinet Minister. Such a coalition could hot last. 1 TKelua 
bell of Alf. ( fox tolled its death-warrant. The fatal 




— t , ' r ;^rT7*i * * LO u^aui-nauauv. X He 4dti, 

waa followed in, .the (ofmatiou of this administration. uie 

union o£,tty)$e bands pf Italian “ Condottieri,” in a former age^wfco wV 
seinbled npdpr.ope standard only for common plunder. Had &pur</t^hjff 
ministry , bpen formed, it would have conciliated the respect of ‘the 
country, and the Cabinet, more limited in number, would have bWn stromf 
from cpminpn cou/ldenco. Mr. Pox expired in solitude at ‘Ciuswitfe. 
I Iq was .scarce cpld, before the germs of disunionappeared in hisnV 
jointed . ministry. The back-stairs intrigues of a former day were re. 
vivpd,,, and concessions to the Catholics, subsequently voted on ttie motion 
ot the Adnijralty Secretary, were made the ostensible pica for f^e dis- 
missal of an administration, w hose real weakness consisted in the original 
sin of an unnatural union. 

On the Tories again succeeding to power, Mr, Canning took a higher 
station. He was called to the Cabinet, and intrusted with the seals- of 
the Foreign depart, nwmt. The melancholy history of the expedition to 
WalcJiercn is but tou well remembered. The horrible waste of lip*, in 
that- pestilential swamp — • ' ' 

Where nature sickened, 

And each gale \\ as death, 


roused universal indignation throughout the country. It led to a Rup- 
ture between the war minister, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Cdhftirig, 
which clpsed in a personal meeting. Mr. Canning was wounded*' ' ^md 
retired from oHice; and his rival soon after obtained, by superior itt- 
trigue,.ftn ascendancy, which he retained until the grave closed oVbf'bis 
ambition. Mr. Canning now continued some years retired from 1 office, 
occasionally speaking in Parliament, and ahvays maintaining’ old' ttip 
benches w here he sate, the ascendancy of superior talent. It to life 
honour, to record, that when with Lord Wellesley, on the death* (if Mr. 
Perceval, he might have formed an administration, concession P> J the 
Catholics was, made the basis ot acceptance of office by bbtp t and bn 
this ac* of justice being refused, Mr. Canning and the noble 'Minqdls 
continued ip retirement. - mmol? 

At the gpueral election in 1812, his abilities attracted the attention 6f 
the mercantile interest in Liverpool, as those of Mr. Burke hM ttib 
traders of Bristol at a former day; and after an arduous' '^truff^e 
wdtl) Bitjfugnam, he was returned: as he was on a ,J ‘6rib6&}Ueht 
election^ when opposed by Lord Sefton. On the first occasion) MwCdti- 
*dng put forth all his powers. He w r as matched with an artta&on^Jdf 
transcendent ability : “ * ,,!I 

His amor unus crat, p&riterque in bells rtieb&at; /< <| 1 

The speeches of both w*ere the finest models of popuTaf eloquence. Pvery 
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NjumJj j t fetf; aud pourcU light thWdrijbrii’^vcfy 
■*it With weapons ‘ of Wdal'tenjW; but W6» 

r*tf AAnlrl Kn *»a mW* ^ L. Sll^f _ J J T. J I I.L.. ', 


WfflWtomL „,, v -,- er , - ~ 

wiwtt, rfotjiin^ biiCj numbers could have overborne him':hewas sur- 
roifiicted by ’ a fynd of ' fends, whom his eloquence kindled in td epthu- 
hia&m. But ( tfie cHdtdations of commerce are cold aqd interested', and 
Jh.'^ann^ngj owed liis triumph to their influence. TM Lisbon tptsaiott, 
at a period when tfie Court was in Brazil, and there were no duties for 
any aififia^sador of rank to perform in Portugal, drew on’ Mr. Caching 
the severest invectives from the opposition benches. He was charged 
wfih pocketing a monstrous sum of 12,000/. annually, merely to aid his 
domestic views. He defended himself in his place ably, we will not say 
successfully, in a speech subsequently published by him. 

On the death of Lord Buckinghamshire, Mr. Canning again dame into 
office and the Cabinet, as President of the Board of Control. ' The 'situa- 
tion, connected as it is with the Government of our vast pds&btons in, 
India' is one of great consequence, but was not followed by a sqtit iiWhe 
Cabinet, until the time of Mr. Canning and Mr. Wvhno. The accept- 
ance of a minor office under his triumphant rivaf, Lori’ CAktlbrbagh, 
created, at the time, considerable surprise, and was often f Hof ted on 
him by bis political opponents. But Mr. Canning bad the solid conso- 
lation of place audits emoluments. This situation, at the Wmofttble 
period of the Queen’s impeachment, he resigned. Thb last tWo ybafs or 
something more of Mr. Canning’s political life, when he returned to high 
office more powerful than ever, and has been, in fact, the leading Minister 
of the country, are fresh in the memory of all. lie was about to assume 
the government of Oriental millions, and had resigned himself to a 
distant though splendid exile, when the death of his great rival burst 
like a thunder-clap on his ear, and changed his views and 1 prospects alto- 
gether. After a short but difficult negotiation between* kamoif Palace 
and Fife House, in which the Chancellor with his wopteid placability 
became tfie envoy oi conciliation, the royal prejudices gave way before 
necessity, and Mr. Canning took the Foreign Office, With ttyc lead ihthe 
hower flppse. He returned to power with rising storms arodhd him. 
The Congress of Verona was just assembling. The continental despots, 
m^hthe^ satellites, were congregating in the Italian city, so Celebrated 
tyrth? genius of Sliakspearc, and the former quarrels of the “ CajJdlcts tp 
and , “ Montagues,” to decide the bondage of all Italy, — 1 6 pfonMlficfc on 
jJ^Ppeal pf Greece, — and settle the subjugation of mVoffenifirig' Spain. 
u Montmorenci” pressed the inarch of French troops witldii 'fli&'Fyre- 
was decided; — a single menace of resistance oH tlib! hart of 

EiKrL'in’rf tVrvT>-\ 4-V.^. r..i C .1.1 • ' . ’ u „ 1 


„ ... from the mouth of the successful Soldier who l^dtfiilln\)hed 
iu so piany fields, would have saved Spain. But qnthl ’canfe tom 
tyty.pu.f ft feeble protest, and liberty was crushed in the'ft&iroula,' 1 This. 
"ft 8 , most unpopular portion of Mr. Cauning s adm/niiffo.tion ; 
JWy.,<?f fi 18 acts, since t|ien, have purchased high and gchejfaf 'praise. 
The real neutrality now maintained with Greece; the 1 sfafb papers 
on the subject of South America; the appointment of Citifetito' to the 
different province* *)f that rich cootiuent; and the* recent recognition 
of th^ir leading republics,— -are measures worthy of this great Country, 
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«nd bear honourable testimony to the getuus an^ pfl^qy,^ the For»i M 

-Hifl . n t. nr 6 


' Minister. 


■ iv. *1! f.iW 


As an orator, Mr. 'Canning stands deservetHyhisi*. * HBs figure \ % 
graceful, and of the best proportions ; his voice full and harmonious • 
his language eloquent and fluent. Without thp mighty ftoagfrof intellect 
of the great Fox, or those rich stores of practical wihdora* ’which Burke 
poured forth profusely ; Mr. Canning still draws on thd bysi sources of 
• classic lore and history, and is an accomplished and most impressive speaker. 
His conduct to his official dependents, and to all who have occasion to 
address him, is said to be most conciliating and courteous. He is placed 
in that high station, where such qualities are not lost,— where, in the 
words of Cicero, “ Gloriam conciliat magnitude negotii — gratiam, aequi- 
tatis largitio ; offensionem vitat aequibilitate decernendi ; benevolentiam 
adjungit lenitate audieiidi.” We would wish to see the councils of 
Great Britain in different hands from the present Cabinet But we 
have drawn this hasty sketch of the leading Minister, without political 
prejudice of any sort, and have awarded the just meed of real merit 
where deserved. Many of his colleagues are of afar different stamp, 
and possess neither talent or liberality of any sort. On them, we should 
speak in other language: to be silent is the best tribute, at present, we can 
pay them. 


A STROLL IN MARCH. 

*Trs rather early yet to talk of Spring — 

But every thing around me looks so vernal, 

That T perforce must sport a cuckoo’s wing, 

(Not without view to th’ Oriental Journal) : 

Yet, since even Muy is not now quite the thing 

Which iu, earth’s golden prime was named Ktemal, 1 
T own ’tis somewhat antedating time, 

To build in stormy March the halcyon rhyme. 

Yet ’tis a true Spi'ing day ; and, if excuse 

Were due for singing when and what we please, 

I think I could a decent one produce, 

In spite of hedge-rows bare, and leafless trees : 
Besides, all rhymers claim prescriptive use, 

Present and future, to confound at ease ; — 

Of old, one name involv’d l>oth Bard and Profdiel 9 — 
*Twas a warm cloak, I wonder who could doff it. 


But to my theme : Spring’s own delicious essence 
Floats on tile golden air, and breathes along 
The heart, \v liich thrills (be it a bard’s or peasant’s) 

Till life is bliss, and thought is all but song; iiV \t • 

. - r . -. n - _ r , , , f |, ilii|lll M “ i; 

’ 1 Ver erat aeternum. — Ovid. 1. 

3 The Roman word Fates. 



4 «t JjfilJC*. 

Tt^e t^S^ytfu"^ '*" ' : ' '* 

While Heaven appears like a blue sea unroll’d 
cledwwi “diernpodrs of this sm-wnm tactold.’'® 

, So soft the* bweatfi as if it wish’d to prove 
; How March cah whisper in the breath df May, 

Albeit |he aephyrs find no rose to lovej 1 

Nor sweets to rifle from the white-thorn spray. ^ 
Though no fond love-song wake the shadelesa grove, 

. , itawn shrills the blithe lark’s firmamental lay ; P 
^rom the red farrow sounds the rook’s far call, 

And tinkles clear the hedge-rill’s diamond fall. 

t love that sound of waters, — from the lone 
And gentle murmur of the woodland urn,, 

To the proud ocean's grand melodious moan, 

The dirge of ages never to return — 

From the sweet river’s calm voluptuous tone, 

To the foam chafing in the granite chum, 

Where from its high stand leaps the fall below 
In many a column bright of liquid snow. 

Such things were sweet from childhood : I havp pondei’d 
Whole sunny hours beside the amber brook, 

Changing to gems the sands o’er which it wandei’d ; 

And though, from earliest years, I lov’d a book, 

Yet better far, where one dear stream meander’d, 

I lov’d to seek some lone and leafy nook, 

Dreaming indefinite tilings, until beat high 
My youthful heart with strange mysterious joy. 

If you should ask the aim of this digression — 

It is, to prove that I am a true poet ; 

Wherefore, all ye who read this meek confession, 

With or against your wills, I pray you know it r 
F.ven in the high Parnassian Court of Session 
My title will be own’d — if I can show it ; 

And if I cannot, like the Peers 4 of James, 

I ’ll draw my sword for want of clearer claims. 

Poetic swords are pens. If I produce 
One “ halting sonnet of my own pure brain,'’” 

Writ with my own wing-feather of a goose 
In rny own hand, it is not writ in vain. 

I am a bard : and where can be the use 
Of being so, if I give no ear pam — 

If I, like others, force not words to chime, 

And make pure nonsense purl iu liquid rhyme ? 


* Milton— “ Comus.” 

4 Alluding to a faet la Scottish history. One of the Stuarts sending to 
bis nobles for the title-deeds of their estates, they produced their swords, 

5 Shakspeare— a Much Ado About Nothing.” 
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A Stoll f* * , 

Not that I think my Terse# noiiftiuur not! 

(J ajjrays leaved hole for number Gn#iyW J ■> 

Should any wit Resume to call then* 9*y * ~ <f< 

Let him take choice of Vandal, Gotlyor Bt*% 

If on ParnasSUa one poor laurel grow, 

Or if there be one drop in Helicon* 

I am determin’d — but, as yet, no matflr— , • 

I think we started from “ the sound of water. . 

That sound is eloquent, wherever heard, t 

And rather apt to make me talkative— 

I mean in ink — for I am seldom stirr’d 
A viva voce utterance to give 
To thoughts, as dear as starlight to the bird 
That seems for night and solitude to live : 

But noW adieu, digression and apology, 

I turn to study Nature’s grand phrenology : 

How splendid sleeps on Cawsand 6 lone and pfdud, 
The sunny snow ! save where it lighter fell, 

Or where the sun has thaw'd the mountain shroud, 

Or wind, or rain, dissolv’d the silver spell ; 

There only is the dark hill’s face allow’d, 

By glimpses of its own rich hues, to tell — 

Just as a Spanish Donna's veil discovers 
Only one eye to make and madden lovers. 

Dear to my heart that mountain stem and wild ; 

Beneath its shade a mother’s early years 
Pass’d from her birth— and there, while yet a child, ’* 
She gave her father’s grave an orphan’s tears. 1 " 
Oh ! breathes there one, who never was beguil’d 
To love like me — for something that endears , 

More than the beautiful, or the sublime— 

The sweet localities of olden time ? 


More near, the sun lights up green Phosbury,* 

Where banners wav’d of old, and warriors fell ; 

Dark towers its coronal of firs on high, 

While blue beyond the distant moorlands swell, 

And brown beneath, ting’d with faint verdure, lie 
The young-corn slopes that fence “ Our Lady’s Well.* 
Sweet Spring ! once sacred to the Virgin Mary, 

And worthy any virgin, nymph, or fairy ! 


And mow I turn me from the distant scene 
To note things, less- imposing, it~is true — 
The pale smoke fading in the sky serene 
From the low cottage, almost lost to view ; 


• A lofty hill on the confines of the great Devonshire Moor. 

1 A hill in the vicinity of Credilon, near which are the vestiges of 
encampment. 


The Nature’*.^ green, , v r, 

AsS w«i*t**<iNi«*» to a 

Thinking, I dare my* (unpoetic sioaefc) r - * 

Of no*f*r i* hew«n or earth,— except toft dujntfv 

There seems up from the sunny earth to pass 
A tremulous film of fine transparent gadifc, 

Bright as the beads that crown the chattipaigfv glass-, 
And clear as frost that on the snow-drop thaws ; 
Floating in waves of elemental gas, 

A lucid veil of .crystal air it draws 
Over the face of Earth— like the pure glory 
Round some grey martyrs brow in pictur'd story. 

Fresh-dy’d in green the sparkling ivy looks f 
The flow’ring gorze fires Tound a golden volley $ 
The fern waves greener in the hedge-row nooks, 

And wears a richer gloss the burnish’d holly: 

Oh 1 Nature's — Nature’s is the prime of books, 
(Excepting one, the holiest ox the holy,) i 

Sunbeams the type— the page, the teeming sod— 
The work, the splendid Poetry of Qod ! 

On days like this ’tis joy to feel we breathe— 

Their sunshine does not only light the eyes, 

But pierces to the shadowy heart beneath, «*' ’ 

And gives to earth the hues of Paradise. 

On such days Poetry may braid a wreath 
Of fancies that seem bright realities j 
Andi IfPve may dream of Hope and Joy, as though 
Such flowers of Heaven would never fade below. 

Beneath yon bonk of primrose— lovely link, 

That weds the time of storms to that of flowers— 
One lonely violet o’er the streamlet’s brink 
Leans, the blue prophet of yet fairer hours, 

When a new world of bloom and balm shall drink 
The d^ws of Spring, and in her thousand botferS 
The soul of Love shall wake the breath of Song — 
With, which I close— as mine is somewhat long. _ 


Crediton . 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE PAPERS LAID BEFORE PARLIAMENT 
RESPECTING THE PRESENT WAR IN INDIA# 

While the British Government in the East Indies is wasting iu 
treasure, and lavishing the blood of its troops, in a war which, even if 
crowned with success, can promise no advantage worthy of being con- 
tended for, — it is of some importance to inquire, what has been the origin 
of this unhappy contest? who were its authois? and have they a cause 
that will justify and atone for this disturbance of the public, tranquillity 
and this sacrifice of human life ? The Papers relative to the Burmese 
War, presented to both Houses of Parliament by his Mt\jesty , a command, 
in February last, and now before us, will materially assist all inquiring 
minds earnestly bent on obtaining a right answer to these important 
questions. As the Papers themselves are, however, in the hands of 
Members of Parliament only, and out of the 600 copies printed, not 
more than six are likely to be scrutinized minutely, we shall enter 
into such an examination of them as may enable even our Parliamentary 
readers to form a clear conception of the subject, without their under- 
taking the laborious task of wadiug through documents which, we sin- 
cerely believe, not six men in either House would read with the attention 
necessary to understand them thoroughly. This task would be the more 
discouraging to the mere English reader, from the narrative being per- 
plexed and confused with trivial details, and barbarous expressions in 
Oriental tongues, left untranslated, as if purposely to mystify the subject, 
and to render it unintelligible to those who have not had the advantage 
of residing among the people of the East, 

In order to understand distinctly the original ground of contention, it 
is necessary to inform the reader, that the south-eastern part of the Com- 
pany’s territories on the Bengal side of India, terminates in a narrow 
tongue of land, called Tek Naaf, formed by the Bay of Bengal and the 
River Naaf, which is considered to be our eastern boundary in that 
quarter. At the extremity of this point is an island called Shahpuree, 
separated both from our territories on the one hand, and also from the 
conterminous ones of the Burmese on the other, by branches of the river 
Naaf fiow'ing on both sides of it. This island, or rather islet, is too small, 
we imagine, to appear at all on most of the common maps ; but in .a map 
which the Bengal Government has recently had compiled ou a large 
scale, a copy of which is in our possession, this islet is rendered sufficiently 
visible. From its position, wc should suppose it to have been formed by 
the mud of the Naaf gradually deposited where the river partly recoils in 
an eddy as it joins the sea ; and that from being originally a mere mud 
or sand-bank, the waters at last retiring, left it dry laud. However this 
may be, its existence seems hitherto to have almost escaped notice, or, at 
least, it had been of too little importance for any European to tqjte the 
trouble of ascertaining, with precision, to which of the neighbouring states 
it belonged ; and the position of the island, nearly in the middle of the 
boundary river, tended, ccitainly, to give it a character of neutralist 
unless it was clearly occupied by the people of one or other of the con- 
terminous countries. 
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At page 62 of the Papers before us, we have the authority of Mr. 
Robertson, the officiating Magistrate and Political Agent in that part of 
our frontier, for stating, that “ the island had formerly, he believed, been 
racant and untenanted before the guard was placed upon it.” Now the 
placing of this guhrd upon it, as he mentions, by the Company’s servants, 
(vas the original cause of the rupture with the Burmese. The conviction 
here expressed by this English gentleman, of the island having remained 
vacant hitherto, can only, of course, apply to that state of which ho is a 
servant r and is a clear confession that the English had not taken pos- 
session of the island : but he, of course, cannot be supposed to know 
whether or not the Burmese have equally abstained from occupying it. 
They themselves assert positively that it has been in their possession 
for upwards of forty years; and, therefore, complain of our putting a 
guard upon it, as an act of aggression on their frontier. 

Before we proceed farther, it will he necessary to advert to the occasion 
of this proceeding on the part of the East India Company’s servants. It 
was immediately after the close of the Marquis of Hastings’s administra- 
tion, during which the affairs of India had been conducted with so much 
glory to himself, and advantage to those he served, (who now make him 
m ungrateful a return,) that his successors, among their first acts, sowed 
the seeds of this unjust and hitherto disastrous war. In the early part 
of the year 1823, while the Hon. John Adam was temporary Governor- 
General, a boat laden with grain, belonging to one of that class of our 
Indian subjects called Mughs, in passing near to the island of Shahpurce, 
on the river Naaf, was stopped, it is said, by a party of Burmese, armed 
with matchlocks, and the manjee, or steersman, was shot dead on the 
spot. On this being reported to Mr. Lee Warner, the Magistrate of that 
district, he at first supposed it to have been done by the Burmese, with 
the view of deterring the Company’s subjects from cultivating that island, 
and resolved to detach a guard of provincial troops, consisting of a 
Jumadar and twelve men, to establish a footing on it, in order to prevent 
the Barmans from taking possession. The Bengal Government not only 
sanctioned this proceeding, but, on its being reported that the Burmese 
were assembling, in considerable numbers, on the opposite side of the 
Naaf river, they directed the Magistrate to take measures to compel the 
Burmese to abandon the island, should they have forcibly taken posses- 
sion of it, So iar the English authorities seem to have acted in the most 
precipitate manner, without the least respect to what might be the feel- 
ings of their Burmese neighbours on the subject, and without making any 
Jnquiry as to whom the island really belonged. But the slightest inquiry 
sufficed to prove that the resolution to seize the island had been formed 
entirely under a mistake . This the reader will bear in mind ; for the 
Magistrate having afterwards taken evidence regarding the murder, it did 
not appear from it to have been at all connected with the island of Shah- 
pnree, as he had at first supposed . He was still, however, inclined to regard 
this, and othfer acts of violence committed by private individuals , as acts 
01 public and national aggression, — an inference altogether unwarranted 
either by the theory or practice of Governments. There w r as no intention 
expressed on our part of seeking regular redress from the Burmese authori- 
ties for alleged grievances committed by their subjects; a step which ought 
to have been taken, if we regarded the offence as sanctioned or approved 
hy the Burmese rulers. Instead of pursuing this obvious course, these 
2C2 
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preteaded aggressions were to be met by^retaiiation, ,&ndi ftortiookrly U 
placing on the island of Shahpuree twenty Sepoys. , - The> Burmese 
complained of acts of violence committed upon titan* by/ ctur subjects; «uk! 
if each party were thus to take redress with th6it' / bfow'h&ftdtf/fcy takii» 
possession of, and fortifying posts on the frontier, th^ ’itsfelf wdJflfl hare 
been an actual commencement of hostilities. ' 

The Burmese, however, proceeded in a different,* and, a*, appears to 
us, a much more rational, as well as pacific manner.. Their Officer at 
Top Mungdoo, the nearest station on their side, addressed a communica- 
tion to the Judge of our district of Chittagong, adjoining him, containing 
at once a valid excuse, as far as the state was concerned, for their, not 
taking on themselves the responsibility of the murder of our subject* (viz. 
that the perpetrator of it had escaped from their power and jurisdiction,) 
and a remonstrance against our occupation of Shahpuree ; which we 
quote entire, because it is at once brief, explicit, and quite characteristic 
of the people. It is as follows : 

From the year 1146, Mug sera, the country of Arrakan lias been in our 
power; the Rajah of this country placed the island of Shahpuree under my 
jurisdiction, and there never was any quarrel or disturbance; it appears,' there- 
fore, the guard of Sepoys who are placed on the island of Shahpuree, is owing 
to the intrigues of the Darogha and Mug surdars of Teknaf. If the Sepoys are 
not withdrawn, there will be a great quarrel. The Judge of Chittagong has 
authority, as far as the Thanah of Teknaf; it is proper that measures should be 
considered of by that gentleman to remove the Sepoys from Shahpuree, to pre- 
vent a quarrel. Nye Uchurung, who was not appointed by the Rajah 6f Aba- 
kan, but assumed of himself that office, has levied a considerable sum of money 
from my people, and also caused them to tty the country, and otherwise created 
much disturbance, and also killed one of your Mugs by tiring a gun at him ; all 
which matters were reported to the Rajah, who sent for Nya Uchurung; but he 
fled, and it is said he has with his followers gone to the north of Thanah 
Teknaf, on which I wrote to the Thanadar of Teknaf, “ if you can, seize ^11 these 
bad people 1 ” If you listen to what the Mugs of Teknaf say, there will be a 
great disturbance ; the Mugs of Arrakan who live under your protection are 
great villains, and bad people : the two countries are at peace ; if you attend 
to what the Mugs say, it will not be well; and on the receipt of this letter, 
order the Sepoys to be withdrawn from the island of Shahpuree ; if they are 
not withdrawn it will be reported to the Rajah of l*eguc, and Judge of Arrakan, 
and the event will not be good. 

The Uchurung, or officer of the Burmese, wrote to the Magistrate of 
Chittagong, another letter on the same subject, in which he is still more 
precise regarding their right to the island. It is as follows: — 

I, the Mungdoo Uchurung, residing on the east side of the Naf riter, Write 
to you the Magistrate of Chittagong. i* 

From a period of forty-six years, the four cities and countries of Airacan, 
Kynberry, Cbyndo, and Mywon, have been m the possession of my Rajah-and 
several other itajahs. I, the Uchurung, have possession to the east pf 
and the island of Shahpuree is included in the possession of »Y. rfejpJb 
every year receives the profits arising from it. At present you, the Magistral te 
of Chittagong, have issued orders, by letter, to the Darogha ancUMofiurrer of 
Thanah Tek Naf, on the receipt of which, houses have been built &fi the isbhid 
of Shahpuree, and a stockade erected, and Sepoys placed to guard ‘tMf lsWMd ; 
the island is my master’s, and tins is not to be doubted. Ydu; tW Magistrate 
of Chittagong, ought not to place Sepoys and Peadas on the* island; andriUjno® 
continue to keep Uiem there it will not be well, PuU down tine. &K>okade< and 
carry away the materials ; if pot, there will be a great , quarrel. I do not write 
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• at j, ^bovMridntldfietfod bwh dirthoHty : it istylhe otd$tt of the Rajah 

fArraoomtnd aobdrdiug-tothis instructions I write' this letter. The merchants 
of each oouptry tarry/ . ten their trade by land and, by water as if it . were one 
country, The -tfjand, (Of Shfrpum is the right of my Rajah ; , order the Sepoys 
•ui4 Pe&^Sj.wJio^ tyayej -erected a Stockade,, to quit the island* .otherwise mere 
will be a great quarrel ; this letter I send for your information- 

The reader will observe, that the Burmese constantly assort, in 'the 
m^tfwifth'dtndnner, that the island is part of their dominions \ while' the 
British Government asserts the very reverse to be the case, but generally 
in la&giiftge vague and equivocal. It is necessary to examine^ therefore, 
the proolk or arguments by which the Governor-General supports his 
pretension*: 1st. It is asserted (p. 37), that from an inspection of the 
map it is 1 ttoidcnt that Shahpuree is separated from the Burmese territory, 
and dose to ours. 2d. That the main channel of the Naaf flows be- 
tween it and the Burman shore ; whereas, the water is shallow on our 
side, and the channel continually filling up. 3dly. That, from time im- 
memorial, it has been in our possession, being “ comprehended in the 
revenue settlements.” Now, if the last of these positions rested on un- 
doubted facts, it would be much the best argument of the three ; but, 
unfortunately, we cannot discover that it has any solid foundation what- 
ever ; and this is probably the reason why the Governor-General has 
thought it necessary to prop it up by associating it with two such suspi- 
(ious companions. 1st. If the island had been, from time immemorial, 
in our possession, how could the Political Agent of the East India Com- 
pany himself have stated, many months after this, when many dis- 
( unions had taken place as to the right, and abundant time had been 
allowed for inquiry, that before we placed there the guard of Se- 
poys, he believed it had been “ vacant and untenanted ” 7 And how 
tonld it be comprehended in our revenue settlements, as alleged, when 
•here is no proof that it ever yielded us any revenue at all 7 — a point, in 
respect to which, it is admitted on all hands, to be perfectly worthless. 
^ hen Mr. Hume, in Parliament, moved for the returns, it was con- 
fessed, even by the President of the Board of Control, to be quite worth- 
less as to revenue ; it never having been known to yield any : so that the 
pretension of its being always included in the revenue settlements, seems 
10 he a mere pretence set up for this particular occasion. On the other 
hand, the Burmese state that the Rajah of Arracan every year rebblved 
profits arising from the island ; so that whatever little it might yield 
was theirs. With regard to the position of the island, even by the Com- 
pany’s own map now before us, its distance from the mainland On both 
sides seems pretty nearly the same. And, if the channel on our side be 
u continually filling up,” (as stated at page 1,) we may infer, as this is * 
progressive process, that some time previously it was much deeper and 
broader than at the present j>eriod ; and as this is an indKgitibn that the 
river is gradually changing its course, in that point, by encroaching on 
t [‘ e Burmes^ Ride, and throwing up the alluvial soil towards our side of 
nver, affords a probability that the disputed island waa a few- year* 
tbttch nearer to the Burman shore, and much farther off from our». 
hut, as we' know that rivers so frequently change their beds in flat and 
eluvial countries, if die mere breadth and depth of water, on either side 
°f such an island, 'must determine to whom it belongs, than watt about it 
"'ould have no end,- as long as each party, on the advancing or receding 
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of a river, in any particular direction, should take forcible pofitesaioa of 
shores and islets from the other. It was unfortunate, indeed, for the India* 
Government, that in default of better reasons, they should be obliged to 
have recourse to so feeble an argument as this. How would ourSecre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs be astonished, if he received official intelligence 
that his Most Christian Majesty, the King of Franco, had thought pro. 
per to take possession of the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, because t 0 
use the language of the Indian Government, “ it is evident, from seeing 
these islands, that they are separated by a broad channel from the British 
territory, and only divided by a much narrower one from that of France’ 
Yet this inference might be as justly made, from ocular inspection of the 
map of the two countries. His Catholic Majesty of Spain might, by the 
same kind of reasoning, prove a much clearer title to Gibraltar, than its 
present possessors : our West India Islands would, by the same rule, be. 
long to the American continent ; and we should in this manner speedily 
get rid of all our colonial possessions. 

But the Government of British India had an argument in reserve, 
which would be a complete salvo for any defect in its title. It is well 
worthy of notice, because it shows how well provided the Company’s ser- 
vants are with excuses for violating the Act of Parliament, interdicting 
any extension of its territory. The argument addressed by them to the 
Burmese, when they complained that their island had been violently and 
unjustly seized, is to this effect (p. 37) : “We assert that the island 
ours, not yours ; but even if there were a doubt of its belonging to us, anv 
attempt, on your pait, to seize it by force , would be immediately repelled 
by this Government.” The Burmese, however, might have justly replied 
in the very same terms: “We also assert, and know, that the island 
belongs to us ; but even were this doubtful, according to your own rule , 
your attempt now made to seize the island by force must be repelled” 
The necessary tendency and result of this line of procedure, laid down 
and followed by the Company’s servants, was evidently to precipitate the 
two states into war. The only way of escaping this dilemma, was by 
negotiation and mutual agreement, which ought to have preceded our 
resolution to seize Shalipuree formed under a mistake , and the actual 
occupation of it by a military force j as this was virtually a neutral 
territory, having been hitherto “vacant and untenanted,” according 
to the testimony of the Company’s own Agent, who reported this to hu 
superiors. 

In August 1823, the Governor-General of Arracan wrote again oath 
subject, as follows : — 

Our Sovereign is extremely fortunate ; he reigns over the Great Kingdom by in 
heritance from his grandfather, since Ins ascension to paradise ; he is replete will 
religious principles, a stuct observer of the Ten Commandments, and of th 
Twenty-eight Articles of Virtue ; to him has descended the throne of his grand 
father, which he now tills. 

There is a certain island, known by the name of Shcen-mabu, where 
stockade lias been erected, and a guard of Native Sepoys stationed ; in ordt 
to their being removed, I forwarded a letter on the subject, to the Govern! 
of Chittagong, by the hands of General Mungdoo, who brought an answe 
written on a sheet of paper, in the English, Arraconese, Persian, and Hindo 
characters, declaring the said island of Sheen-mabu to belong to the Engl ,s * 
I ask, therefore, if this communication is to be considered as an authorw* 
one on the part of the Governor-General ? If it be so, I assert that the isl* 0 
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of Sheen-rnabu does not appertain to the Bengal Government ; from the time 
Vrracao was subject to the original Arracanese ruler, and*«ince it came to 
ihe golden possession, the island was always annexed to the Dcnliawoody 
/\rracanese) territories, and still belongs to our Sovereign. The guard sta- 
tioned at that place may be the occasion of disputes among the lower order 
( ,f the people, and of obstruction to the poor merchants and traders now carry- 
ing on commerce in the two great countries, and eventually cause a rupture of 
the friendship and harmony subsisting between the two mighty States; to pre- 
sent such occurrences, it is requested, that the guard now stationed at Sheen 
njdbu may be removed. 

Tire Right Honourable Lord Amherst having just assumed the powers 
of Governor-General, replied on the 15th of August, repeating the asser- 
tion, that ShahpurcR was part of the British territories, and declining to 
withdraw the troops. The result was, that on the ‘23d of September, 
something more than a month after, the Burmese, seeing their representa- 
tions were ineffectual, expelled our Sepoys from the island by force; 
killing three, and wounding three more. This was done in consequence 
of an order from his Burman Majesty, as declared in the following not! 
lication, sent by the Burmese Officer to our Officer at Tek Naaf ; — 

The Royal Hearer, Menyaden Sell a Noralha, hereby acquaint the Eastern 
( liii f', the Thanadar, Jem.ular, Mooiislice and others, that the circumstance of 
furcijpieis having elected a stockade, and stationed armed men on the island of 
Sieen Malm,* belonging to lus (Burman) Majesty, having reached the Golden 
Jlm.il) Kar; his Majesty lias commanded that no stockade or armed men be 
-mleml to remain on the island of SIipen-Mabn, and that they may be forcibly 
removed ; tie* Royal authority received is m writing. The Eastern Thanadar, 
.lnn.ul.ir, Moonsltce and other-., who are now in the island of Sheen-Mabu are 
therefore requested, if they can, to destroy the stockade, and quit the island 
i m/un/er, not regarding day 01 night: if they cannot retire they aio lequestcd 
immediately by letter to give notice of the same. 

Having thus vindicated their claim to the island they rested satisfied, 
and displayed no wish whatever to annoy our frontier by any further 
measures. The British Government then began, in its turn, to oomplain 
ot an aggression on its frontier, which, however, was plainly the mere 
consequence of its own previous act. Lord Amherst now issued a decla- 
ration, dated on the 17th of October, expressive of his “ astonishment” 
m well as “ indignation” at this proceeding, although he had lieen uni- 
Hnnly apprised that, if our troops were not withdrawn, this was the only 
alternative. His Lordship repeats the assertion, of “ incontrovertible 
grounds” and “ fresh proofs” having been urged that the island belonged 
t( > us ; although, we must confess, that we have looked in vain throughout 
these Papersfor such grounds or proofs ; the assumption being unsupported 
hy any visible evidence whatever. There is, on the contrary, however, 
the important confession, that the place was “ vacant and untenanted ” 
before the Company’s servants adopted the precipitate measure ot placing 
°a it the guard of Sepoys, which was notoriously the sole cause of the 
rupture. It is amusing to see how Lord Amherst, in this declaration, 
endeavours to sneak out of that rash proceeding, by calling it merely “ a 
measure of police,” -and a “ simple police arrangement.” 

Turning back to page 26, however, we find that the object of placing 
our troops there was “ to prevent the Burmans from^takirig possession.” 


1 The. Burmese name for Shahpuree. 
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As wfell might th6 capture and destruction of the Danish flfcet at Gopen. 
Hagen HaVe been called by the British GotoitanrttoS i ^ niettittre ofpo- 
lic^/* and a “ simple police arrangement,” since duly to 

veht the French tl from taking pdssession.” The ' 1 GoVethot-G^hl 
cdhcludes, by annouricing his intention again tb ieltffe the* istend byfetee. 
The Burmese, on the other hand, declare unequivocally, 
measure must inevitably lead to a war between the twb States. Thfeig 
the tenor of the following letter of the Rajah of ArraCan, ! (the Burmese 
Governor of the province adjoining Shahpuree,) which also complains of 
some other agressions ; and is dated 29th of October 1823 : 

Mur Maha Monger Krojou, Governor of Denhawoody (Arracan), Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief ruling over Yeoka-poora and one hundred and ninety- 
eight ponquered provinces to the westward of the great Golden Empire, 1 to the 
Governor of Bengal . 

A stockade having been erected on the island of Shein-ma-bU, belonging to 
Derihawoody, adverting to the friendship and commercial intercourse subsisting 
between tire two great States, I sent Darem Yagea and Stossain Ally Sinquiit, 
with a letter to the Company’s Governor, who pretends that Shem-pty-by 4 
beLongtnto the English, on the proof of certain papers. The island, wa8\ never 
uuder the authority of tire Moors or the English; the stockade thereon, has con- 
sequently been destroyed in pursuance of the commands of the great .Lord of 
the spas apd eai*U. If you want tranquillity be quiet ; but if you re-build a 
stockade at Shein-ma-bu, I will cause to be taken by force of arms the cities of 
I)accri and Moorshedebad, which originally belonged to the great Arracan lUjah, 
whose chokies and pagodas were there. 

We purchased one hundred muskets; these have been seized by the Com- 
pany** subjects, the rebels Young Auja, Gua-jan-Sheag, Bay-gounja, andYoumj 
Quartgen-bowa ; you are requested to have them restored.’ 

A letter follows, in the next page, sent to Colonel Shapland, by a Bur- 
mese Officer named Bhuman Do, who affirms that the island in question 
had been in the possession of his Rajah from the time of his grandfather ; 
and >thnt whenever the Mugs or Mussulsmans (our subjects) wished to 
Carryover, their cattle to feed there, they used to receive a written order 
OliUcense from: the l/churung, a Burmese officer. It deserves to be no- 
ticed \ here, that none of the subordinate officers on our side yentqreito 
contradict these specific facts advanced by the Burmese, ^Vhea our 
Doragahs and Subadars utter a sweeping declaration that the island be- 
longs to us, it is evidently only in compliance with the orders of their 
superiors w ho had instructed them to say so. Why, we ask, was nof the 
evidence of the old inhabitants, acquainted with the localities, t^ken and 
laid bfifw the public ( There can be but one inference draurp 
being i (Withheld, namely, that our claim to the island rests puu np pond 
foundation,; or rather, we should perhaps say, is totally ynfautydfa. , 
Thei Bengal Government, persisting in the determination fo. J^ert its 
title bjf fodee of arms, sent an expedition by sea, which.ajjjyfd ** d*e 
Naaf river on the 21st of November 1823, and again took possession of 
the island, , In conjunction with these strong measures, an was 

made to bring the Burmese authorities to appoint deputies to 
and effect a general adjustment of the boundaries. Captain Cheape,tne 
Engineer Officer and Surveyor, deputed on our part to the south-wttt® r “ 
frdntibr, proposed to the Burmese Officer that tne Moorasy, a branch ot 


4 The island of Shahpuree, 
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1 he Naaf, should) b<* t^eo as the boundary ip that quarter. The instruo 
tioa&on, W^|> 5 that g^itlgipaa ^cted are not given; but, according to the 
evidence *i Governments own wap, the proposed line of 

aematca^ was 11 1 1 encroachment on the Burmese territory. Ac- 

cordingly, C?4^ Cjieapc biipself remarks, with some appearance of surprise 
at tbs. polite receptioq pf this bold proposal, (p. 57.), that the Bu^ese 
Officer was, ‘‘not at all startled at the Moorasy being taken as the 
boundary* expressed himself pleased ; and an arrangement, which 
he so authorized, he would willingly accede to ; and immediately proposed 
to go t° drracan to make known to the Rajah his own sentiments, as well 
as vvh^t had been communicated to him.” 

bet us, however, consider candidly the position of affairs at this period. 
The British Government had forcibly taken possession of at best a neu- 
tral island; declaring that, right or wrong, having taken possession, it 
would not suffer its light to he disputed. Knowing that this had given 
great offence to the neighbouring State, it then sent officers to demand a 
demarcation of a boundary line, and fixed upon one which dearly deprived 
the Burmese of a considerable portion of their acknowledged territory. 
At the same time, a large force was sent in support of these proceedings. 
Could the Burmese be otherwise than alarmed at this attempt to encroach 
upon them, and at the same time to overawe them by force ? That this 
im the case, is proved by an extract of a letter from T. C. Robertson, 
Ksq. which is dated the 27th of January 1824, and appears at page 70 
of tin* Papers, c ‘ 

It js now becoming gradually more evident that, alarmed at the Minimi Dr. 
of' our equipments, the number of ships m the Naaf, and the movements of our 
tioops, at the commencement of the season, the Rajah, conceiving it improbable 
liwt the island of Shahpuree could be the sole object of such preparations, has 
reported to the Court of Ava that the British Government are meditating an 
invasion of Arracan. 1 

The writer of this had been appointed to act as magistrate of Chit- 
tagong, and political agent on our south-eastern frontier, where he had 
accordingly arrived on the 9th of the same month. Three days after 
tins he reports (page 59), that “ he had W 11 obliged to remove 'the de- 
tachment from the island of Shahpuree, on account of its unhealthiness: 
that of the Burmese venturing to re-occupy it, he entertained but little 
apprehension ; they had invariably, he understood, declared their utmost 
uish to be, that it should be left neutral and vacant , until the right of 
its possession were determined.” This reasonable wish, however, the 
British authorities determined not to grant. In the true spirit of their 
monopolizing masters, who will neither improve the resources of India 
themselves, nor suffer others to do it for them, although its own men 
could not live on this miserable spot, it issued a declaration, that if any 
of the Burmese approached it they should be punished ! The Rajah of 
orracanlhen sent a peremptory demand for the evacuation of the island, 
f 1 a preliminary to any amicable arrangement. It is couched in the fol- 
lowing singular style : — 

» ^d four of our leaders to confer with the Judge of Chittagong. The 
ohahpuree belongs to our Sovereign, and nev er did belong to the English ; 
nevertheless they, listening to the suggestions of the Mugs, who are miscreants, 
Uve built a fort thereon. Our King is fortunate, King of the World and Lord 
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of the White Elephant. He has store of arms, and he is just and rijrhteoiu 
and his ear is as of gold, aud with it he has heard of the fort befog 8 ondi 
Deep, and has ordered it to be removed, and whatever Mugs or Bengalees aT 
on it to be seized ; and to execute this order, we, the Rajahs of Atracan ^ 
proceeding with innumerable armies, headed by captains and colonels. 9 ^ 
, Tlie letter which the Judge sent us by Noor Khan Jemadar has reached us 
and we have perused it, and perceive that he wishes a Wuzect of wisdom i’ 
be sent to him ; therefore we send four such persons with Hussien Ullee Doo° 
bashce. When the fort is removed from .Shah puree the intercourse between the 
two great countries will be like gold and silver, and former friendship restored * 
therefore we send these persons to the Judge and C aptain Cheape. * 

. Mr. Robertson, after having a conference with these agents, writes on 
the 15th of January, that from all he could collect, it was certain that wc 
could not retain the island of Shahpuree, and remain at peace with the 
Burmese ; and that till this question was settled, they would not touch 
upon any thing else whatever. This conference seems also to have very 
strongly impressed his mind with the folly of involving the two countries 
in war about so “ paltry a matter.” He calls it a “ miserable spot,” a 
“ pestilential island and seems in the bitterness of vexation at what 
was about to happen, to vent his sorrow by showeiing down upon the 
mudbank which had been the innocent cause of the dispute, every epi- 
thet of contempt. Did this proceed from the Burmese agents having 
convinced him we had a bad cause ? We hint this suspicion, because it 
is in this letter we find the remarkable confession, that the island had 
been “ vacant .and untenanted,” in other words, neutral, as we would 
understand, before the Company’s servants placed the guard upon it, 
which occasioned all the dispute. W T e shall quote the passage, that the 
reader may see how this important piece of inhumation is slipped in, 
casually, by way of parenthesis, as if it had been an unwelcome truth, 
which the w'ritor was conscious the Government he was addressing did 
not wish to hear. It appears at page 62, as follow’s : — 

They (the Burmese) will, I think, be contented with the place remaining 
vacant and untenanted (as it in Jact , J believe , formerly was, before the guard 
teat placed upon it;) but they never, until they meet with some signal discom- 
fiture, will consent to acknowledge it as ours. No local or partial failure or de- 
feat would sufficiently subdue their spirit to compel them to relinquish for- 
mally an object about which there has been such discussion and contention. 
If, therefore, the Government decide on the measure of re-occupation, they 
must be prepared for an immediate rupture, and provided with the means of 
averting its effects. 

In another letter on the same subject, he explains, that the Burmese 
agents all declared that “ the force at Shahpuree alone was an obstacle to 
a good understanding;” and all they required was a declaration on 
our part, that the island should be considered as neutral, and remain 
unoccupied by either.” This the Bengal Government peremptorily re- 
fused, on the new ground that this proposition had not been brought for- 
ward soon enough ! Yet the fact is, that the Burmese had, from the 
beginning , only desired us to withdraw' our force; and ’since this more 
moderate request was peremptorily refused, with what truth can the 
British Government say it w T ould have consented to a formal disclaimer 
of its right to the island ? 

Can any thing more be necessary to show that the Company’s ser- 
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vaoU wantonly provoked this war, without the slightest plea either of 
justice or necessity ? They refused to leave this disputed island unoccu- 
pied as they confess it had formerly been, or even to settle the right of 
its property by negotiation. They proceed at the same moment, with a 
large force to support them, to mark out new boundary lines, without 
waiting for the consent of the other party; and this new line was 
avowedly to deprive the Burmese of part of the territory, from time im- 
memorial, in their possession. Besides the evidence of the Company’s 
own map, it is proved, both by the statement at page 67, mentioning 
the alarm which the movement of our surveyors in their territories had 
excited, and by the following remark of Mr. Robertson, in allusion to it, 
at page 65: “I fear (says he) that similar feelings will be excited by 
our progress in the discharge of our duty; it being, 1 conceive, impos- 
sible to draw any line of boundary, such as our Government could 
admit of, which would not exclude the Burmese from some of the 
ground upon which they have been progressively intruding No 
proof, however, is given of their intrusion ; but there is here proof posi- 
tive of an intention to extrude them from the territory long in their 
quiet possession. 

It was surely impossible to expect that any State, with the least sense 
of honour, would submit with patience to such usurping arrogance, such 
insolent dictation as this; far less could Lord Amherst, with any justice, 
expect it of the Burmese, knowing, as he states at page 20, that “ they 
are by no means ignorant of the principles and observances which ordi- 
narily regulate the intercourse between independent states,” and “can 
feel kecmly enough any supposed infraction of national rights and honour.” 
Yet the Burmese seem to have been more impelled by a sense of danger, 
from seeing the magnihide of our hostile equipments ; not believing it 
|>ossible that a mighty state would take so much concern about so 
insignificant an object. But they formed an inadequate idea of the 
matter, having no conception that the possession of this miserable spot, 
(which ought henceforth to be called “ Amherst Island,”) was now con- 
sidered absolutely necessary for the dignity of the Bengal Government. 
That for this momentous object any thing would be risked, and no point 
conceded, however small, and however just, which seemed to diminish 
this fond idol of the new Governor-General’s imagination. So poor a 
triumph was not, surely, necessary to the dignity ol the East India Com- 
pany ; for that could never be supported or increased by usurping pos- 
session of so miserable, so worthless a spot, seized under a mistake . 
But it was the dignity of Lord Amherst's administration that was to bo 
maintained. Yes! the Burman monarch must be compelled to resign 
the island, or perform the kou tou to his Lordship, who now thinks him- 
self as well entitled to this homage as the celestial Emperor of China 
did in days of yore; and the required prostration being refused, a de- 
structive war must he undertaken to vindicate the unpardonable affront ! 

If I/)rd Amherst would have allowed the matter to end here, the Bur- 
mese might still have rested satisfied w ith merely planting a flag on the 
island, as an assertion of their claim ; which simple operation they in- 
deed performed on the 5th of February, and then walked quietly away. 
But the threatening attitude assumed ou the other side, having fanned 
this small spark into a flame, new grounds of dispute arose which might 
otherwise have remained for ever dormant. They supposed that a 
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Ui traitor,” as they call him, of the pame qf ftynja, ibt . Bur- 

nish Etaplte, who ha d taken refuge an the; Company's, te wkorioa j mm 
haVd beeh stirring up the English to sei go upon the islands and i 
hifih in Committing aggressions upon the provipcojof Abacas*, M (J>, r 4 $ 
43; 7$.) A police report states, (p. 42), that “ ihe^pefcpU Mt iXlThota 
Ariuk say, the Burmese have heard that Hyoja Surdar -wilV«ttaok'lhe 
AitftCa’n Country. Therefore, the Burmese intend seeking J&ln 
Surdnf on the island of Shabpuree, or at his own honsej or whatever he 
may be found, and will carry him off in the same manner las %rfowM« 
carried away.” The English Magistrate states, that this Hytpaiatbe 
sori of a former vizier of Arracan, whom the Burmese had'ppt tade&tb* 
on \Vhich his son, whom they also declare to be a traitor, fled to the C<un- 

S an^s territories about twelve years ago, and became a Taiookdar. vTh* 
fdgistfate even admits it to be true, “ that he has a set of follower^ who 
talk of his again getting possession of his former rights,”,, although ht 
himself says, “ he does not thiuk this at all possible but is kis belief to 
satisfy the Burmese? We are not informed whether, on this occasion, 
they made a regular requisition for his being surrendered up ;> but if 
they had done so, they would, no doubt, have been met with the same 
answer that was given them, in respect to the Munnypoorian rebels, to 
whom, Vo also gave protection ; declaring, (p. 17,) that the British Go- 
verhfrtent “ Could not with honour deliver them up, much less suffer them 
to be Crested in its territory.” 

This brings us to the consideration of the third cause of the war, 
which appears to us by far the most weighty of all. It appears,- (p. 85,) 
that Gbpee Govind Chund, now the Ex-Rajah of Cachar, was driven 
front his country by the chiefs of Munnvpoor, called Chorajeet aud Ma- 
rajeet,’ and fled for safety to the Company’s province of Sylhet. He 
theii applied for the protection of the Burman Emperor ; with what suc- 
cess i k tnus narrated : — 

On the arrival ofGopeeChund, at the foot of the throne of the King of Kitifp, 
he represented the hardships he had endured ; and his Majesty pitying his mis- 
fortunes, comforted him and said, “ We will re-establish you in your kingdom 
of Cachar.” 

Accordingly, two armies advanced for that purpose, one from Munny- 
poor, the other from Assam. It might have been supposed, that rto 
friend of legitimacy, which Lord Amherst no doubt is, would oppose so 
reasonable a proposal as the restoration of a lavful monarch dethroned 
by rebels • more especially, as his Lordship confesses, that Gopee Govind 
Chunk’s .legitimate title is unquestionable; that there is no objection 
whatever to his being re-established ; and that the Bengal GoVdhfynettt 
is decidedly friendly to his pretensions. Why, then, does it oppose . 4*9 
jiifit and^ benevolent views of the Burman monarch ? The answer to. this 
question is pregnant with illustration of the East India Company's poKcy. 
Among ,Qther objects of its monopoly in India, salt, opiutn, dito tfea^ ft 
has long usurped the trade of king- making, the most lpcfatfvjp of the 
whole, as well as the most iniquitous. Their Empire has been raised by 
insti^atlp^ servants to betray their masters, (as in the instance of 
Suraja Bowl a,) children to betray the rights and hotKAhrv ;# 1 tljfrllr 
family* (aa in the case of the unfortunate All HuSsalnj pfld, ** 
short, iftakittg 1 arty ond a prince who promised to allow them to share 
largely in the frtiits of his treachery and crime. The justice or injustice 
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of Gdvtod GlmndVcauW link, therefore, nothing to lord Amherst ; Ut 
he innst'be'«h»B<at^f British Government only, tta great mqpopo* 
list ef Indiart^ttgf-ttlkkittg,' oh Sifoh conditions as it should choose to-, 
extort from hi® ftece.4tiittes. It 1 appears that, evidently with tins view, 
so far back a«tJune'!823, when Mr. Adam acted as Governor-General 
the Company V servants resoled (p. 22.) that Caehaj should be taken 
•< und*f their protection/* on the « usual conditions of political depend-, 
ence.” Their policy is placed beyond doubt, by the fact developed at 
p. 79, that while professing the warmest friendship for Govind Chund, 
they are thinking of an alliance with Gumbheer Sing, and protect the-, 
rebels Chorajeet and Marajeet. But, although negotiations had beer*, 
going on from that time to the end of the year for defining the terms,, 
nothing, it appears, could be agreed on. From all we know of the Com- 
pany’s proceedings, we have a right to conclude, that its servant® were 
employed during this interval in putting up the principality t ‘of CacHar.to 
auction, between the Ex-llajali and its actual possessor, that whoever 
bid highest might be made the nominal prince. 3 * * * * * * 10 The Ex-Rajah, pro-., 
bably alarmed at their rapacity, or conscious of his inability to compete, 
in the offer of bribes, with his rival, who was in actual possessipn pf the 
power and wealth of the Country, applied for help, as above n pi iced, jo,, 
the Burman Monarch, who sent two armies to reinstate him. '$u® 
would have put a stop to the auction, and completely defeated the Com- 
pany’s object of screwing the last farthing out of the princedom for its 
own behoof; therefore, Govind Chund must be secured, (p. 79,) and the 
Burmese troops repelled. The plea set up for the latter is, that Caejiar 
is under the Company’s protection; yet we are told, at the same time,, 
that no treaty had been conc luded with its rulers, nor even with its Rx- 
Bajah, who is confessed to have invited and implored the Burmese, tot. 
assist him in the recovery of his rights. (P. 79.) Both parties are kepi 
in suspense ; and, in the meantime, the Company resolves to place its 
fangs upon the country, saying, “ we have taken it under our protection.’* 
An underplot of a similar kind was now carrying on with regard to the 
petty state of Jynteah. The Burmese Governor, in Assam, had mada.ai 


3 His manifest, from the war in which we are now engaged, that the revolution 

lately formed by Mr. Adam and his colleague*, to take the state of Carhar Under 

jjinr protection, necessarily implies a violation of the interdiction laid by the 

British Legislature on any further extension of the Company's territories. Since 

u i* a mere evasion of the law, to usurp the command of states, under the pre- 
tence uf affording them protection, but really to govern them through the me- 
<l«oui of a. nominal Native Prince. This was the declared opinion of a former C»0- 

unimeiu ui lBpy, regarding the same State, as mentioned by Hamilton *i— 

lu June 1809, (he 9ays,) a letter was received by the Governor-General 
trom Kajfch Kisbone Chund Narain, of Cachar, stating, that he had compic^ced 
a pdgnlnagt td the holy places in the British dominions, and requesting that jv 
guard of twenty-fiye Sepoys might be placed in his country during his absrric'e, ’ 

10 preventdistprbance, and protect it from invasion, which salutary objects He 
averted would be attained by their mere appearance, liis application however, • 
*as not cmpitSa frith ; in' consequence of which, in 1811, a second letter wp/j re- 
fcrthcitiug thost earnestly to be taken under the protection of the Uritjah 
■uvtnneenb om condition of his paying whatever expense might be Incurred— oh 
vht trpoMpu»plpyed for the defence of his country. In reply fo hii 
plication, the Rajah was informed that consistently tv >th the- yriwcipla winch re* 
u " r Uisn Government , liia overture could not be acceoUfo hut he- 

»'dd experience Mefy dffied of friendship' due to a frieodly ueigfibour,"— 
HumtUa* * VescrtptWH of HihdootUc*'. 
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cil] for the usual present* anti offerings due, it Is aUeged , to tli* Chk| ^ 
Atwftmi as his superior, but lately discontinued. The Rajah; therefore, 
apprehending a hostile visit, intimated his fears to thU Bn|nah ahthori- 
tirw who, of course, resolved to take him also under their proteetfon. 
Lord Amherst states (p. 15), that this intelligence “suggested the «. 
pediency of including that petty state or chiefship, apecihcally, in oor 
general system of defensive arrangements for the frontier. The Rajah 
was accordingly urged to throw off his dependence to the Bunnan Go- 
vemment, and make an alliance with the Company; and the Burmese 
were forthwith warned not to trespass on his territory (the temtoiy of 
their own vassal !) because it is alleged that the Rajah s anceMor had 
received that country as a gift, after conquest, from the Honourable 
Company ; and he himself had sought its protection. As to the first of 
these reasons, if it was a “ free gift,” without any reservation ot homage 
or tribute, (and nothing of the kind else is alleged,) the pretence is quite 
futile. As to the second ground, it appears to be false ; since only two 
pages back (88), it is stated that 

■ The Jvnteali Rajah has, with the usual procrastinating policy of the Native 
Princes, declined entering into a treaty of alliance, until, as he says, the necev- 
sity may prove more urgent. I have pointed out the fo ly of this line of cor- 
duct in the strongest terms; and, with a view to prevent Ins being in midated 
into submission by the approach of the Burmese army, l have, m the me, 
time, promised him the assistance ot our troops, provided he himself males all 
the opposition he can ; uinl declared, that if he admit die Burmese into hu to- 
ritorjes without doing so, we shall treat him as an enemy. 

Here is a specimen of the East India Company’s justice and honour! 
It excites a Prince to revolt against his liego Lord ; tells the superior, at 
the same time, his vassal has claimed its protection ; and then threatens 
the unfortunate vassal with destruction if he do not prove himself a a only 
rebel 1 It is thus the natives of Asia are taught to believe (p 8i) that 
“ the English are without faith ; they do not understand what it is. 

The total want of dates in many of the Papers leads to g r « at 
sion; but it is evident (from p. 81, 82, 83, &c. that, although the Bur- 
mese were desirous, at (irst, of restoring the ex-Rajah ot Cachar, im^ 
we were opposed to it, they would have been contented with the surreodr 
of the rebellious Munnypoorean Chiefs, to whom we were gmng our pro- 
tection. The following is the declaration ol the Governor of Assam 
that subject: 

The Doobah Rajah and the Mnha Rajah were formerly the Rajahs <* Caswv, 
and were tributary to the Burmese. They afterwards felled and ^ 
against the King of Ava, who conquered and drove them out of CSSsay . 
then went into Cnchar, and possessed themselves of the coun * r y- . ct 

The Cachar ltajah having been expelled Ins country, requested ass 
from the King of Ava, and ottered to become tributary. . „ 

Matta Sircar (supposed to be the Minister of Cachar) says he received P°) 
from the Company, and that he is not afraid of us. 

If you itmtr up the Malm Rajah ar.d Doobah Rajah, we will nol go m 
Cachar • we do not want the country, but have got orders from the King 
msei.eth.ir person, ; if they are in Cachar we will go intoit and sm« £ni | 
if they take refuge in any other country, sull we will follow and MMe «» 
if the English fight with us on this account vre cannot help it : nothing 
hinder us from apprehending them. || , . 

There might he some want of courtesy in declaring what would he «* 
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poaaequenee of the Company’* refusing to deliver up the rebels, before 
this refusal was made ; but it was, at least, candid and honest to declare 
s determination to have them at all events. The Assamese Governor is 
too polite, however, to say that war would be the consequence of a re* 
fusal ; he rather seems to deprecate the displeasure of the British Govern- 
ment, because he is under the necessity of executing the commands of 
his Sovereign in apprehending these rebellious subjects. The Company’s 
servants, therefore, by refusing to give them up, rendered war inevitable. 
The reason they assigned for this refusal could not be believed, unless it 
were given iu their own words (p. 17). They say : “ We could not with 
honour deliver them up, much less suffer them to be arrested in our 
own territory.” Hear this, ye advocates of the Alien Bill, and the 
honour of the British nation, which ye will not suffer to afford an asylum 
to the persecuted friends of liberty in Europe ! Even the East India 
Company’s servants would think it a dishonour in Asia to refuse its pro- 
tection to the rebels and traitors of every neighbouring state. And who 
are the men that declare this? The same who, within a few weeks, had 
demanded of the French Government of Chandernagore to surrender up 
an individual, Mr. Arnot, who was accused of no other offence than that 
of being a native of the United Kingdom ; and for this mighty crime he 
Mas arrested by them in that foreign settlement. It is the same Govern- 
ment, too, which was prepared to insist on an “ independent” Native Prince* 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, expelling innocent individuals, Sir William 
Kumbold and Mr. Lamb, from his territories, because they had lent him 
money cheaper than he could get it from any one else, and thereby saved 
his power from destruction, and the British Government itself from great 
danger. Yet now this same Government has suddenly acquired so deli- 
cate a sense of honour, so much tender mercy for the oppressed, that it 
cannot find in its heart to surrender the Burman subjects to the disposal 
of their lawful Sovereign ! The plains of Bengal, under the meek, and 
mild, and moderate sway of Mr. Canning’s “ Lamb,” must be an asylum 
tor the injured of every nation, except for those who have the misfortune 
to be British born ! 

The more carefully wc examine these proceedings, the more we are 
disgusted with the hollow and hypocritical pretences used to cloak and 
disguise the real character of the war against the Burmese, which we can now 
only regard as an unjustifiable and unprincipled aggression on the most ab- 
surd and iniquitous pretences. The Burmese showed constantly the greaitest 
desire to promote an adjustment of the differences, proposing terms that ap- 
pear to us perfectly reasonable, consider! ngHheir circumstances. They said t 
“ If you allow the frontier to remain unaltered, and surrender to us the 
had men, our subjects , who are the cause of difference, there will be no 
breach of friendship." But the Company's servants would listen to 
nothing ; determined to dispose of the fate of individuals and kingdoms at 
their own sole will and pleasure. War being rendered thus inevitable, it is 
unnecessary to detail the manner in which the first acts of hostility com- 
*n^nced. 

Une incident, however, deserves to be noticed, as further illustrative of 
the character of the Government in India. About the middle of January, 
jvhen we were upon the point of coming to an open rupture with the 
Burmese, some of their local Officers, to show' their zeal, perhaps, for the 
public service, contrived to entice on shore two British officers, Mr. Chew 
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and jVfr. Roes, with somfc irien belonging tti the towels near ti» 

diluted island, Shahpurec, add were treaefcer ofl tr 1 6 # atf g l ft<ffdefaMt thtai 
prisoners, and cany them to the Burmese eap4talr ^t^4jwiid4ijA4% a i lnQ 
wis, of course, felt for their safety in the hands ofthaftdMfrbann^ptoji^ 
goaded on as they had been, and strong reih^s^Aiic^sJfliiad#!^' ^ 
liberation. In the Governor* General’s de§patcH Jf <)f'thfe434li0f Fabnaiy, 
he fhtls alludes to the circumstance : ' • • ' > ^ t ' ? >,V;0 1 

Accounts bad, in the interval, been received from 
evincing a spirit unbroken by the calamitous situation in \tf|h^b£jbad 
himself and his companions, and stating that he had latterly-hteeA trtalw'irift 
humanity and even kindness. Mr. Robertson, however, - remarks* **i lx ifc *nlj 
deeper regret than I can express that I resign the hopes I have hithferta eqter- 
tained of Mr. Chew's release. The high spirit evinced in his Tetters, ati ; the 
elasticity of mind with which, under circumstances so depressing, fie ^till k^eps 
his attention directed to his professional pursuits, will, I am sure, excite the ad- 
miration of his Lordship in Council for the character of the individual, whilst it 
must deepen lus regret at the calamity that has befallen him.” 

Mr. Chew, with his companions, was eventually released by the Bur- 
mese rulers, who condemned this act of treachery committed by their 
servants ; and while among them, he generously saved, the life of the 
person who had caused his detention ; the superior authority having 
decreed, but for this humane intercession of the person injured, that the 
author of such an act of treachery should receive condign punishment. 
The reader may now desire to be informed how Lord A mherSi testified 
his admiration of the character of this gallant veteran, who is confessed 
to have behaved so magnanimously, and had not shrunk from risking his 
life in the service of the East India Company, to which he had been 
attached for thirty or forty yoars. Instead of being rewarded with marks 
of favour, or even bare compensation for his sufferings, we have it on 
undoubted authority that, shortly after his return to Bengal, being en- 
gaged in the most arduous exertions to save one of the Company’s vessels 
grounded in the river, through the fault of one of her Officers, and the 
fatigue and exposure which in that climate would have killed many less 
hardy men, having laid him up for a few weeks, — Lord Amherst took 
advantage of this temporary indisposition to dismiss him from Tin: 
service, as too old and unfit for duty ; thus consigning him, with his 
large family of a wife and ten or twelve children, to starvation, depriving 
them of their only means of subsistence !< This is the way in which an 
East India Company’s Governor “ evinces his admiration ,” and rewards 
the gallantry of a British Officer! Well may the authors of such heart- 
less cruelty detest that freedom of the press which would make known 
their infamous deeds, and rouse against them the indignation of a British 
public. This is the true reason why every upstart, “ drest in a little 
brief authority,” which he knows lie can safely abuse, is so anxious to 
impose fetters on the human mind, and silence the tongues and pens of 
men ; and in proportion as this end is gained, free scope is given both to 
the perpetration of private injury and the sacrifice of the public interests. 
This act, if not owing entirely to the private piques and jealousy of Com- 

4 It waft well known, besides, that this individual had been involved in large debts 
through former misfortunes ; and nothing remained to him, "therefore, but a sroftU 
pension arising from deductions of his salary during the period of his service ,— 11 
pittance hardly adequate to support asinglemau in Calcutta, 
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roodo* Hayes, (Mr. <Ws .uperior,) can only be attributed to the dia- 
satidfection of Government, because his conscience would not allow him 
l0 represent the Burmese; as, tefog so hostilely disposed as the Govern- 
juent wished to have them belayed to be : for whiqh. reason, while every 
flying rumour that breathed war is thought worthy of a place in these 
documents laid before Parliament, the evidence of this high-spirited 
British Officer is entirely suppressed, although, from being among them, 
be had opportunities of knowing the truth, which others had not, and he 
himself is sacrificed ! This it is to serve a Government, the eulogists of 
which in England contend has ever been, still is, and, while the East 
India Company retain it in their hands, ever must be, an absolute and 
irresponsible despotism l If the Parliament of England do not remedy 
this evil, they will deserve to share with the despots of India the contempt 
and indignation of their countrymen. 


NAPOLEON. 

Written while standing by his Tomb , in March 1824 , 

He sleeps in his lonely tomb, 

And the ocean-surge, 

And the tempest's gathering gloom 
Are his pall and his dirge. 

No martial trophies wave 
O’er the rough gTey stone, 

Where lies, in an exile’s grave, 

Napoleon. 

The hurricane shakes the rock, 

But it wakes not him ; 

Nor the rolling earthquake's shock, 

Nor the night-storm grim ; 

Nor the cannon’s sound, which of old 
Made the heart beat high, 

As he marshal l’d the free and bold 
To victory. 

And doth he lie so still, 

Whose voice was the breath 
Of battle — at whose will 

Hush’d the nations to death ? 

Whose mandate swept awuy 
From then ancient thrones, 

Monarchs 7 — and where are they ? 

Ask Europe’s groans 7 

He has vanish’d from the earth 
Like a fiery star, 

That hath its meteor-birth 
'Midst the tempest’s war. 

And now, on the chain’d world lies] 

So drear a night, 

Men weep for the stormy skies 
Wluch he made bright. 

Wycufit. 

Oi iental Herald, Vol, 5. 2l> 
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ANCIENT ACCOUNTS OF INDIA AND CHINA, BY TWO 
MOHAMMEDAN TRAVELLERS. 

In our last Number (p. 73) was inserted a letter respecting Renaudotg 
Translation of tlie “ Ancient Accounts of India and China, by two 
Mohammedan Travellers/' The writer of that letter had seen their 
genuineness and authenticity called in question, and was anxious to dis- 
cover whether any thing certain were known about their origin. It j 4 
possible that many other persons may feel the same desire. While we 
endeavour, therefore, to satisfy our intelligent correspondent, we hope to 
afford a degree of pleasure to the majority of our readers also, and for 
that purpose, we shall not confine ourselves to a naked reply to his ques- 
tion, but shall unite with it a brief description of the work itself. 

As it is almost impossible, however, properly to enjoy a Book of 
Travels suspected even of being a forgery, it will be proper to settle the 
claims of these “ Ancient Accounts " to be considered genuine, before 
we advert to the nature of their contents. In doing this, wc shall ik* 
the authority of M. de Guignes, the learned and laborious author of the 
“ History of the Huns.” The Jesuits Premare and Parennin 1 appear 
to have been among the first who disputed the authenticity of those 
“ Ancient Accounts their doubts and those of many other learned 
men, induced De Guignes to examine the matter. He does not decide 
whether or not these two Mohammedans ever were in China ; he only 
says that it is certain the Arabs traded to China in those times. They 
had a Musulnian Cadi at Canton ; and w r ere become so powerful in 
a. T>. 7.58, that they ventured to pillage and burn all the magazines of 
the city, which was then, as now, the principal port of China ; alter which 
they retreated to their ships. This event is mentioned in the Cliimse 
annals. Prom the beginning, therefore, M. de Guignes did not think 
with the Jesuit Missionaries, that these travels ought to be neglected. 
He observes, however, that, both in England and Italy, many learned 
men doubted the existence of the Arabic MS., and considered the whole 
as a forgerv. As Rcnaudot had not given either the title or the number 
of the Aiabic MS. in the Seignelay collection, (afterwards purchased 
lor the King,) M. de Guignes could not, by the most careful researches, 
discover the original, and from thence concluded that the Abbe had made 
a collection, from various Arabic writers, of passages respecting China, 
and put them forth as the travels of two ancient Mohammedans. In 
1750, M. de Guignes communicated this opinion to M. Foscarini, Pr°* 
curator of St. Mark at Venice, aud to several others who had iuquired 
of him whether any such MS. existed. Some time afterwards, the 
question was repeated by Mr. Morton, Secretary to the Royal Society of 
London, w ho observed, that in England the learned were persuaded it 
was a piece of pure fraud, pe Guignes now renewed his researches, 
and discovered the original Arabic MS. He was guided in his researches 
by a remark of Renaudot — that the author had described the walls of 
Damascus at the end of the travels. The Arabic MS. was in quarto, 
No. 597, p. 161, of the Catalogue of the King’s Library. Its Latin title 


1 Ltttrea Edif. Curienses, Rec, xix. p.42t), and *xb p. 158. 
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W as ‘ Catena Historica, in qu& Provinciae divers®, maria, piscium genera, 
mundi mirabilia, regiopym et lpcorum situs, aliaque complura explican- 
tur.’ After this follows the title of the chapter, which is, « Chapter 
' concerning the Sea which lies between Inde and Sinde, Ghouz and 
Maghouz, the mountain of C&f, and the island of Serendib, &c/ Then 
a few dozen lines relating to curious kinds of fish, which Renaudot did 
not translate. The handwriting of these two titles is not the same as 
that in which the MS. is written, nor docs the general title appear to be 
that which the author gave to his work ; for something on Astronomy is 
promised, after the words “ piscium genera,” the title going on, “ et in 
co doctrina coeli.” Now there is nothing of the kind in these travels, 
and whfit is found in the volume relating to Astronomy is no other than 
Ubtotlc’s book De Ccelo. From this circumstance, De Guignes concludes 
that the general title was prefixed by the person who collected all these 
heterogeneous pieces into one volume. The MS. although mutilated in 
wne parts, is clearly written, and contains two dates, which prove it to 
he more modern by thirty years than Renaudot considered it. He ob- 
serves, however, that the Abbe had translated it with exactness, and 
like a great Arabic scholar ; and that he considered it to be his duty, as 
it Mas in his power, to bear testimony to the excellence of his version; 
lor, not contented with having found the MS., he examined the transla- 
i u,,n < ari( l> with one or two exceptions of small importance, found it 
extremely faithful. Having cleared Renaudot from all suspicion, De 
liuignes observes, in favour of the Travellers themselves, that their work 
Mas mentioned and used by Arabian writers of their own times, as well 
ns by those who wrote on similar subjects afterwards; and, among 
others, he names Masoudi, who flourished in the year of the Hejira 336, 

' 1K ^ 7 ; contemporary with the second Traveller. This account of 
lumaudots Translation and the MS. was communicated in a letter to 
Journal des Savans,’ in 1764. 

the proofs that these Travels arc genuine and authentic. 

• | Ouigncs considers them also as useful and important, hut in this 
( 0 no * perfectly agree with him. 'There are, no doubt, many singular 
n<t>, to be found in them, but they are so loose, rambling, and meagre, 
’ipou the whole, that they cannot be considered as important travels 
■ loertheless, they are very curious , and it is in this light chiefly that 
". e <)0 J on ^ iem as worth notice. The love of the marvellous is apparent 
TOughout ; a hankering too after novelty is discernible ; but the authors 
* not . connect or arrange their materials. They skip from subject to 
? an >’ regard whatever to propriety ; and were evidently 

Mi ed by some secret association in their own imaginations, which 
toup ed things together in the order, perhaps, in which they had entered 
u, r minds, or as they were recalled by some name, or imaginary 
Semblance in their nature. 

in x V k * ^ ccount ’ * s hn perfect at the beginning. From the words 
the relation commences, we conclude that the author had de- 
t nt)cd f W0 ' Oriental seas, for he says — “ the third of the seas we have 
^ rn( “ n ! ! | )n ^ the sea of Harkand,” in which the Maldives arc situated. 

A!* pi • * ant * s . were g over «ed, it seems, at that period, by a Queen, for 
^fdrisi notices the same circumstance. The author adds — 
bivn mon ^ these islands, they find ambergris in lumps of extraordinary 1 
* esQ > as also in lesser pieces, in form of plants forcibly torn up. This 
2 D 2 
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amber is produced at the bottom of the sea, as plants are uponeanh- 
and, when the sea is troubled, the violence of tfie ,’wmres'ttius it ^ 
from the bottom, and washes it to the shore, in For fyof a mushifoom, d 
a truffle.” “ The wealth of the inhabitants consists in shells,' (^owriei,) 
and even the Queen’s treasury is full of them. They 'say there ke ^ 
artificers more expert than these islanders ; and that of the fibres of the 
cocoa-nut they make whole shirts, all of one piece, sleeves, gussets and 
all, as also half-vests or jackets. With the same industry, and with the 
same tree, they build ships and houses, and they are skilful in all other 
sorts of workmanship. Their shells they have from the sea, at times 
when they rise up to the surface ; at which times the inhabitants throw 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree into the sea, and the shells stick to them. 
They call them Kaptage.” . 

The author then goes on to describe Ceylon, which he does in a very 
brief manner. Descending from Adam’s Peak, he observes, . “ About 
this mountain are mines of the ruby, opal, and amethyst. This island, 
which is of great extent, has two Kings ; and here you may have wood- 
aloes, gold, precious stones, and pearls, which are fished onthecoa>t; 
as also a kind of large shells, which they use instead of trumpets, and 
which they much value.” 

The account he gives of the cannibals of the Andaman islands agree\ 
as nearly as possible, with the modern relations. “ Beyond the*e two 
islands (of Rhamni) lies the sea of Andaman ; the people on this coast 
eat human flesh quite raw ; their complexion is black ; their hair frizzled; 
their countenance and eyes frightful ; their feet are very large, and almost 
a cubit in length ; and they go quite naked. They have no embarka- 
tions ; if they had, they would devour all the passengers they could lay 
bands on. When ships have been kept back by contrary winds, they 
fire often in these seas obliged to drop anchor on this barbarous coast, for 
the sake of water, when they have expended their stock ; and upon 


occasions they often lose some of their men, but most escape. 

The following is his description of the water -spout, which is very com- 
mon in those seas: — “ In this sea there is often beheld a white cloud, 
which .at once spreads over a ship, and lets down a long thin tongue, ‘‘ r 
Bpout quite to the surface of the water, which it disturbs just alter the 
manner of’ a whirlwind ; and if a vessel happen to be in the way of 1 lls 
whirlpool, she is immediately swallowed up thereby ; but at length t u- 
cloud mounts again, and discharges itself in a prodigious rain. It ^ n ° 
known whether this water is sucked up by the cloud which makes it rise, 
or in what manner so extraordinary an effect is brought to pass. All t iest 
seas are subject to great commotions, excited by the winds, which 
them bod up like water over a fire. Then it is that the surf dashes »u^ 
against the islands, and breaks them to pieces with unspeakable violem* . 
and then also is it that fish of all sizes are thrown dead ashore upon 
rocks, like an arrow from a bow.” “ And now is ambergris torn up * r0 
the bottom, and particularly where it is very deep ; and the deeper i >* 
tiie more exquisite is the amber. It is observed, that when this se S 
in this violent manner, it sparkles like fire.” 0 ( 

Having despatched these matters, the author goes on to trca 
China; but here the MS. is imperfect. However, we have a r P 
*ke*ch of Canton, there called Canfu ; and this is followed up 
enumeration of the places touched at in a voyage from Sirat, in , 
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to that city. It may be worth while to place a list of their names before 
the reader- Most of the ships from China took in their cargoes at Siraf, 
which consisted of goods brought from Basra, Oman, and other places. 
From Basra to Siraf is 120 leagues,® and from thence they sail to Mascat, 
°D0 leagues farther, on the extremity of the province of Oman. From 
Mascat, after having watered at that place, they sailed direct for India, 
and in a month arrived at a place which our author calls Kaiicammali ; 
then they entered the sea of Harkand, aud having sailed through it, 
touched at a place called Lajabalus ; from thence they steered away 
towards Calabar, “ the name of a place and kingdom on the coast,* to 
the right hand beyond India.” “ Calabar is about a month’s voyage 
i'rom a place called Kankam, which is almost upon the skirts of the sea 
of Harkand.” In ten days more they reached Betuma, and in other 
ton (lavs, Kadrange. “ It is worth notice,” says the author, “ that in all 
the islands and peninsulas of the Indies, they find water when they dig 
for it.” From Kadrange to Senef is ten days* sailing, and the same 
from Senef to Sandarfulat. At each of these places fresh water is found ; 
and from the former comes the aromatic wood which the Arabs call Hud 
a l Smcfi. “ Here is a King *, the inhabitants are black, and wear 
two striped garments.” It took up another month to sail from Sandar- 
fulat to China. The whole voyage from Siraf to Canton was performed 
in less than five months. 

Hating described the route of vessels sailing from Arabia to China, Iho 
author falls into his miscellanies again ; describes Canton a second time, 
and then reverts to such wonderful things as he had forgotten to mention 
l«*fore. Among the rest he observes: “ They say that in the island of 
Muljan, which is between Serendib and Cala, on the eastern shore of the 
Indies, there are Negroes who go quite naked ; and that when they meet 
with a Granger, they hang him with his head downwards, and slice him 
into pieces, which they eat quite raw. These Negroes have no King, and 
feed upon fish, mousa, cocoa-nuts, and sugar-canes. They have ponds 
and some lakes.” After this he speaks of the flying fish ; a fish which 
climbs into the cocoa-nut trees ; and another which turns to stone as 
''••on as taken out of its element. The following miniature description oi 
awileano puts us in mind of the naivete of the Arabian Nights: “ They 
> ' (n J also, that near Zabage there is a mountain called the mountain oj 
.fire, which no one may approach ; that, in the day-time, it sends up a 
*hick smoke ; and that, in the night, it throws out flames. At the foot 

this same mountain are two springs of fresh water, the one hot, and 
the other cold.” The dress, food, fruits, wines, and ornaments, of the 
f hiner>e, are then mentioned ; and he characteristically observes, “ The 
I hinese women appear uncovered, aud adorn their heads with small ( 
bory and other combs, of which they shall wear sometimes a score 
together. The men are covered with caps of a particular make. ' F rom 
these caps and combs, the Traveller digresses to the “ tour principal Kings 
°f the world;” and he makes both Indians and Chinese acknowledge 
th(1 King of the Arabs (the Caliph) to be the first, “ and to be, without 
dispute, the most powerful of kings, the most wealthy, and the most ex] 

col!/,... ’ * . . ’ . .1 i i 



dc Guigaes observes, that Renauilot should hate said parasang instead of 
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and because no other surpasses him in greatness and vower V' Amoi» 
other wonders, he observes also, that the Indians do not “ compute their 
years from the cera of Mohammed , as do the Arabs, bht tfftlybytfo 
years of their Kings.” This trait of nationality, and a few others of the 
same kind, ought to have convinced tho learned, we think, thatRenaudot 
did not forge the book — it is so truly Arabic ! 

His account of the rhinoceros, which he denominates the unicorn, 
deserves to be transcribed : “ In this same country is the famous Kar - 
kandan , or unicorn, who has but one horn upon his forehead, and 
thereon a round spot with the representation of a man. The whole horn 
is black, except the spot in the middle, which is white. The unicorn k 
much smaller than the elephant; from the neck, downwards, he pretty 
much resembles the bufflar (buffalo) ; for strength he is extraordinary, 
therein surpassing all other creatures ; his hoof is not cloven ; and from 
his foot to his shoulder he is all of a piece. The elephant flies from 
the unicorn, whose lowing is like that of an ox, with something of tb* | 
cry of a camel. His flesh is riot forbidden, and we have eaten of u. 
There are great numbers of this creature in the fens of this kingdom, a* 
also in all the other provinces of the Indies ; but the horns of these are 
the most esteemed, and upon them are generally seen the figures of men. 
peacocks, fishes, and other resemblances. The Chinese adorn their 
girdles with those sorts of figures, so that some of these girdles are worth 
two or three thousand pieces of gold in China, and sometimes more, the 
price augmenting with the beauty of the figure.” The Chinese of thoy} 
days, he informs us, had trumpets three or four cubits long, which might 
be heard a mile off. They kept the bodies of their dead a whole year in 
their houses, having previously dried them with quick-lime; after which 
they were interred. Persons of all ranks were taught to read and write. 
The following is his account of Tea : 

The Kmporor also reserves to himself the revenues which arise from the salt- 
mines, and from a certain herb which they drink with hot wour, and of whnh 
great quantities are uold in all the cities, to the amount of great sums. They 
call it Sah ; and it is a shrub more bushy than the pomegranate-tree, and of a 
more taking smell, but it has a kind of bitterness with it. Their way is to h<ul 
water, which they pour upon tins leaf, and this drink cures all sorts of diseatts. 

By these specimens the reader will be able to judge in what manner 
the ancient Arabs wrote their travels. There is no continued narrative, 
there is no order ; all you know is, that the author mentions his having 
been in India, where he noticed the extravagant practices of the fakirs; 
but how much of what lie relates was gathered from personal observa- 
tion, and how much from hearsay, it is not possible to conjecture. 

* The Second Account ; or the Discourse of Abu Zeid al Hassan, of 
Siraf,’ is something longer than the preceding, and arose out of an exa- 
mination and review of it. There weie persons, it seems, who charged 
the author of the first relation with exaggeration or incorrectness, and 
Abu Zeid had been “ordered,” perhaps by the Caliph, to peruse his ac- 
count, and to make such additions and corrections, as he might be en- 
abled to do by his intercourse with the merchants of Sirat, who na 
visited China and the Indies. This second part is founded, therefore, on 
very' miscellaneous testimony. However, it contains a good deal o 
curious matter, and there is no reason why we should not believe as 
much uf it, at least, as is not inconsistent with the relations of later an 
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- perior travellers. Abu Zeid appears, indeed, to haw been a very in- 
-itivc roan, who collected from the merchants of Irak whatever obscr- 
^•ahons they bad made on those Various countries to which their “ auri 
1 era fames ” had conducted them. In common with all his countrymen, 
Te felt the most violent curiosity on the subject of China ; which was 
u*ry natural, as it was the most remote region the Mohammedans had 
ever visited, and abounded in riches, and the productions of arts which 
were unknown in the west of Asia. 

He commences his “ discourse ” with the account of a revolution which 
had just happened in China, and had cut off all communication between 
ihe people of that country and the Arabs. From this he passes on to 
Mipply some deficicnccs in the first relation. As a specimen of his man- 
ner, we will extract what he says on the common women of China : — 

Thrro are women m China who refuse to marry, and choose rather a disso- 
lute hie and perpetual debauchery. The custom i>, for these women to present 
id, mM iu\s in full audience before the commanding officer of the gariison in Ihe 
i M\, and declare their aversion to marriage, and then desne to be numbered 
with the public women. They then desne to he leeideied, m the usual form, 
,.i,„ntr tht*N(’ prostitutes, and the form is such : they wntp down the name of the 
woman, het family, the number of hei jewels, the seveial i/rnu of her attire, and 
i),, place ofher abode; thus is she admitted a public woman. After this they put 
i)k iut her neck a string, at which hangs a copper ring, with the King’s signet; 
4 k 1 deliver to her a writing, which certifies that she is received into the list of 
< oiiimou piostitutcs, and entitles her to a yearly stipend of so many Julust, to 
[Mid hi i out of the public treasury, and threatens with death the person who 
would take her to wife! They every year give notice of what is to he observed 
with regard to these women; and turn off' those who are too barren of charms . 
hi the evening, these; women walk abroad m dresses of different colours, with- 
out uny veil , and prostitute themselves to all new comers that love debauchery ; 
hut the Chinese themselves send for them to their houses, whence they depart 
not nil the next morning. Praised be God , who hath rescued us from the like 
infamy ! 

The Chinese have always enjoyed a decided pre-eminence over most 
ntliei nations, in the barbarity of legal punishments ; but the consumma- 
tion of the penalty decreed for murder, adultery, and theft, as it is given 
bv Abu Zeid, seems to display a peculiar trait of national character, if 
mir relator be correct in his statement; — 

Tin*) execute the criminal in this manner; they bind both the hands together, 
nvl then force them backwards over the head till they rest upon the neck ; they 
ti'en fasten the right-foot to the right-hand, and the left-foot to the left-hand ; 
v< > that both hands and feet are strongly bound behind the hack ; and thus bun- 
dled up, it is impossible for the criminal to stir, nor wants he any body to hold 
bun. 11ns torture disjoints the neck, makes the vertebra; start from their con- 
■icuims, and dislocates the thighs ; in short, the party is in so miserable a con- 
dition, that were he to continue therein hut for a few hours, there would be no 
need of any thing else to make an end of him. Rut when they have bound 
* um , as we have said, they strike him with a staff (hamb ><*) which they always 
”> p upon the like occasions, and which alone were sufficient to kdl the criminal. 
^ ith this they give him a certain number of blows, a number they never 
exceed, and then leave off, when he is at the very last gasp of life, and forsake 
the body to people who eat it ! 

In the * First Account/ also, the author observes, that “ in general it 
m ay be said that the Chinese eat all those who are put to death : ” 
and Abu Zeid asserts, on another occasion, that the laws of China 
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“ permit human flesh to be exposed to sale in the public markets.” Whe. 
ther this was true or not, in those times, we have no means of knowing* 
the probability, h Ss,Uhaft it rdito tale of wonder, patched 
up out of misapprehension and exaggeration. 

, From what tre have said, and: from the extract* VfPithaye gives, the 
reader wili.be able to forrti some idea qf.^he * Accounts of ,IndU 

and China t’ that some information and imich amusement may! be 
obtained irom them tVe have no doubt; but it seenaa highly nweaajy 
perusing them* to bear in mind the author’s spirit of credulity. ,, ,, 

Travels of Rabhi Benjamin of Tudela,’ the other wor^rsferred 
to by our learned Correspondent, will be noticed in a future Number. It 
is not iless singular, and perhaps more interesting than the one above 
described, » 


THE LOVER. 

Wiirn first thy beauty beam’d upon my soul. 

Like morning darting on the misty deep, 

.Indifference) like -a cloud, broke up, and stolo , > 

( , Away ; and passions numberless from sleep 
J^wakeniug, o’er the trembling heart-strings sweep 
Th&r fiery fingers, and my peace consume, 

1 Ai'kdm^ wild wassailers their revels keep, 

While diimb Night nods without his sable plurrtfc, 

Of whispers with pale Death, who piles their early tomb. 

. liililo, ah 1 little did 1 then surmise, * 

t .,<i While all my heart had dreamt oflovelinoss ■ 

^luy^d on thy cheek, that those enchanting eyes 
Could shine undmnn’d upon my soul’s distress, 

Because, perchance, my heaps of coin were less 
111 &n otners boasted who tliy heart assail’d 
' ‘ AUd gain’d, despite the well-feigned tenderness, 

' 1 The ready syren tears, that never fail’d 
To moisten our press’d cheeks when I at fortune rail’d. 

But go thy way into the merry world, n 

< And slime thy hour upon the painted scene, . 

Whence sorrow seems to nether darkness hurl’d, , ,, 

Wtjiile joy smiles in each face where she had beeUj, ,, 

Yet aye remember that the laughing Queen 
Of Love ne’er visits the brown vale of years, 

Nor e’er has been to herd with wrinkles seen ; 

’ f ' But, as the frosty head of age appears, U i 

Turns back, and leaves life’s thread to Grief’s or Clothh^ shears. 

And when thou stand’st deserted in thy age, 

On the last sands of ebbing life alone, 

Try then thy fierce repentance to assuage, 

By recollecting that the only one ' v ' " 11 

Who lov’d thee for thyself, perchance, gotife' ! 

To join the cohorts of the grave for thee ; 

Or, if he live, fly to him, he will moan 
Thy fate, when all have fled thee, ai?d 
Thy guide to that sad realm where all sleep silently. 
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/ to 48 TttB* PJUNCIPLBOF DTiWnVi 

A t/f *0 thesd fot words, “ The Principle of Utility^ wouM Uem 

^ :^y^ ' be ^itfpwh^nded^fend as clearly to be ta!Ktar$t<^, ak any 
otter* foil!' 1 irorda In slanguage; yet, it mayto safely said*' that few 
things h^ lW&Tniote generally misunderstood than the meaning which 
those, advttairitfto the! principle in question, most frequently 'attach to it. 
To prevent a repetition of this evil, and to avoid -ill possible- ambiguity, 
ti e shift begitt with a definition, taken from the venerable writer who has 
made it the chief test of moral and political good, in his Introduction to 
the Principles of Morals and Legislation : — 

“ By the principle of utility," (says the author of that work), “ I 
mean that principle which approves or disapproves of every action what- 
soever, according to the tendency which it appears to have to augment 
or diminish the happiness of the party whose interest is in question ,* and 
not only of every action of a private individual, but of every measure of 
government." 1 ' 

To make Utility the ground of approbation for any species of action, 
it is not necessary that every one who approves of it B^ould have per- 
ceived its usefulness; or that every one who disapproves of an act, 
should have perceived its mischievousness. Jt may of^en happen that 
one man will perceive the evils inseparable froju certain acts, and ex- 
press his disapprobation of them, while no other persop having any mo- 
live to approve of them, his decision is universally adopted, and a general 
opinion prevails that the action is really bad, and ought to be disap- 
proved accordingly. The evil qualities of any one s\rit being thus esta- 
blished, some one person may have occasion to consider whether he 
shall do it or not. He concludes not : and why? Because it occurs to 
him that it is already disapproved ; and to do an actibij that is esteemed 
a bad one in the general estimation of his neighbqprs, vfquld draw upon 
bim the ill-will of the persons who disapproved of, it, He, therefore, 
abstains from doing it. Is it because he himself perceives it is mis- 
chievous ? No : he uever thinks whether it is so or not : he has no oc- 
casion to look so far. If he endeavoured to see whether there were 
mischiefs in it, perhaps he might not find it of himself. It was the 
general disapprobation of the act, and not a clear sense of its mischiev- 
ousness, that was the ground of his decision. But what was the ground 
of that general disapprobation ? Certainly not particular experience of 

mischievousness ; for that, even if recognized, would .not be the im- 
mediate cause of his couduet. His motive would be — the idea of 
pleasure and pain, as about to arise from it : in other words, the pain 
be might incur in consequence of the ill-v\ ill of men, which would arise 
upon his committing an act marked with their disapprobation. 

Everything concurs to make this train of reasoning sp habitual, so 
^pid, as to assume the appearance of instinct. It is a lesson we are 
learning almost every moment pf opr lives; for the 0000x1908 for prac- 


. 1 ^eathsm^lntroduttlon to tfie Principle of Morals an*i Legislation, 8*o. \ol. 
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tising it perpetually occur. Nor need we wonder at its being familiar 
when we see what practice will do in the operation of the most dif- 
ficult arts. , > 

The Principle of Utility contains in itself the solution pf all question* 
whatsoever in morality, politics, and jurisprudence: questions we mean of 
right, provided the facts be settled. 

Take, for example, ttye question about the cup of the ship, mentioned 
’ by Mr. Hume. 9 The cup is made by one man from the metal of an- 
_ other, innocently we will suppose. The question is, which it should 
belong to — the maker, 6r the owner of the materials ? to him who found 
i form , or to him who found matter ? To the first, says somebody: to 
the latter, says another: to, I know not which, says Mr. Hume. “ For 
’ tay part,” says that candid and ingenuous philosopher, “ I know not 
from wbat principle such a controversy can be certainly determined.” 

Mr. Hume considers justice and injustice as having nothing to do 
with pain and pleasure. The reasonableness of giving a man a property 
in a thing, arises, not from the effect such gift will have upon the pains 
and pleasures of himself and others, but from, we know not what, 
strength of relation those others as well as himself arc disposed to 
imagine between himself as owner, and the thing as property. 

Where, in the case of two competitors, some circumstances induce 
men to conceive this relation as being stronger between the thing to be 
possessed, and one of the parties claiming exclusive possession, while 
certain other circumstances operate with a force not assignably different, 
to ipduce them to conceive it stronger between the same thing and 6ome 
other party putting in an equal claim, there is no knowing from these 
44 principles of human nature,” laid down by Mr. Hume, to which of 
them it ought to belong, whose property of the two it is, or which of 
them in justice is entitled to its undisturbed possession. Here, then, 
shys Mr. Hume, is the proper business of municipal laws, to fix w hat the 
principles of human nature have left undetermined. Here, on the con- 
trary, say we, is the proper business of municipal laws, to pronounce ac- 
cording as the principles of human nature — that all sufficient principle, 
which we denominate the Principle of Utility, has determined. 

It is certain, that happiness is largely concerned in the line of deter- 
mination w'hich the law takes upon questions of this and of every other 
description. No question can be worth deciding on any other account: 
if the contrary could be supposed, the whole business of law would be of 
less importance than a game at chess. On every legal decision, a cer- 
tain quantity of happiness is at stake. In questions concerning property, 
a certain allotment of the instruments of happiness is put into the hands 
of the Judges, out of which they return a certain quantity of happiness 
itself: a quantity, which is greater or less, according as the decision has 
disposed of them. A decision concerning property, is an adjustment of 
the happiness which the possession of it may produce. A decision con- 
cerning a contract, is an adjustment of the happiness which depends 
upon the performance or non-performance of its conditions. 

u What will be the state oi happiness in the community if I decide in 
this way ? what, if in that way ? what, if in such another?” These are 
questions which the judges seem scarcely ever to have thought of put- 


9 B. 3. section 3. p. 96, 
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tine to themselves. What has been the consequence of this neglect? 
Krery thing in the kw that the subject finds reason to complain of: 
erery thing that excites his alarms, every thing that awakens his Suspi- 
cions, every thin# that lights up his indignation and contempt. 

What fe it that a man means, when he asks for a' reason why ho 
should do a thing? Some consideration, ‘from which it may appear, 
that the doing of it will conduce to his happiness. What is it that a 
statesman means, when he asks for a reason why such a thing should be 
done? Some consideration, whereby it may appear, that its being dono 
will conduce to the happiness of the state. 

Few men, now a days at least, scruple to acknowledge Utility, that 
is, eonducibility to human happiness, to be the end of law: few there aro 
who do not, when called upon, join in homage to this all-commanding 
principle. Meantime, satisfied for the most part with a vain and verbal 
recognition of it, they prostrate themselves before other gods: while, 
with their lips, they proclaim this the one Jehovah, their constant devo- 
tions are paid to a thousand Baals, who have no commission, or nono 
that is recognized from the one legitimate sovereign. One principle is 
consulted on one occasion, another on another; the jarring inconsistency 
of whose decrees, proves sufficiently the illegitimacy of their title. 

Whatever principle or maxim is not in subordination to this of Utility, 
is in opposition to it. It admits of no compromise : it endures none that 
does not bear in its countenance the point of its commission. It id the 
unceasing voice of this sole monarch of the moral world, “ He Who is 
not under me is against me/' It endures no one that pretends to be its 
own sufficient reason. It and it alone is itself the sufficient Veasofr of 
them all. How fair and well-sounding soever, it admits no principle 
to pass curront, that is not legitimatised by its image and supersenp- 
tion. 

The same persons who, with their lips, and in general terms, Will re- 
cognize its verity, will, in the detail, for expediting the ordinary business 
of their inquiries, resort to others, which, being unsubordinate to it, are 
inconsistent with it. In the business of assessing punishment, for exam- 
ple, they will resort to the principle of vengeance or retribution ; a prin- 
ciple, which, not being checked by that of Utility, is adverse to it : for, 
when there shall be a demand for punishment in satisfaction of Ven- 
geance, which shall be beyond and without Utility ; or, in other Words, 
an intentional mischief meditated by the agent, confirming him in the 
supposed propriety of retorting punishment on the patient, at the same times 
that such a punishment, when duly represented, would appear plainly (in } 
direct opposition to the Principle of Utility) to give rise to an augmenta- 
tion, and qot a diminution, of the sum of unhappiness in the whole: 
when this shall take place, the dictates of the two principles are incom- 
patible. 

Happiness is the end of law. Punishment is one of its means ; a 
small allotment of pain, fabricated and stationed to keep out a greater. 
What room is there for vengeance ? None. Revenge or vengeance (for 
they are synonymous) is the gratification of an appetite for another’s 
pain, as such, and not as a means of greater pleasure ; namely, of any 
pleasure of the concupiscible class, either to the avenger, the victim, or 
any other. 

Vengeance, to be spoken of as a distinct principle, must have dictates 
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different frotn those 6f*lhe Principle of Utility. The 
must be either greater or less than utility would, in ^ fri 
If gfebter^ then ite dictates run counter to those ojf ptM 
bag its dictates, does not take happiness for its end*, -J 
to qd ihjftlctedi over and above that which appeal siijm 
the eVil appreh6hi(ed^ in other words, it requires pajp 
wastp, which is what, utility forbids. If less, thenar? 
mdrg^d ip! those of utility. Whatever be the pu nisi 1 ip e,nt it prescribe^ 
the 'prfncijpld of utility requires that punishment, and more : In^ 
would hot be silfficient to keep out the greater pain which it is appointed 
to fceefi out. ' ft 

Upon one supposition, indeed, the principle of vengeance coul^oLin 
any cf$e, be at variance with that of utility: I mean, if the pain, of the 
victim no greater than the pleasure of the avenger;, but 

what ^ manifestly not true. To reprobate, therefore, .the principle, of 
vengeHnce as a principle at once illegitimate and indistinct* that is, i$,a 
principle that it can never bo of use to recur to, is the first and wp^t 
general 'application of the Principle of Utility. 

Illiiihinated by the Principle of Utility, the field of law will assume*, 
new appieararice. The parade of wisdom, the solemn mootings, the cob- 
web reasonings, will vanish into nothing; the quirks and quiddities, 
wbeh ^tripped of the mystery that envelops them, will show themselves 
in thnir genuine colours, as fit objects of ridicule and lamentation : ridi- 
cule, considered in themselves; lamentation, when considered in their 
comiecf&ehbeg. Separate from this principle all those high-sounding 
words, which make such a figure in political and moral writings, and 
religion^ right reason, the king’s glory, the peace, the good order, the 
morals df society, are but bubbles ; empty names, unless thus filled, 
which nhve b?cn used, and which will still be used, were the insignifi- 
cance of them demonstrated ever so plainly, as a mash to absurdity and 
oppression. 

It Jid'ctmous to observe what a variety of phrases men have invented, 
as hfidijy clouds to cover their ignorance and pertinacity from them- 
selves hOd those around them. “ It is against the obvious suggestions of 
reason to, suppose ” so and so. “ Reason forbids” so and so. “ Rea- 
son piphotidces” so ahd so. These, and numberless others of the same 
stamp, are at bottom nothing but so many fictions, by putting reason ip 
the place of self to get more respect and attention to an aphqrism tjujln 
whdt belongs to it. “ Ilcason forbids” to do so and so ; mi?aping f ja 
truth, helper more nor less than, “ I am fully persuaded such ^ ttying 
ought iiojb ;"to be done ; but I cannot tell why.” Just as “ reason, pror 
nouhees ’ so' a^nd so, means, u I pronounce so and so ; but if yojf ,asi 
mo Why^ I know nothing of the matter.” ( 

It is pot' uncommon to meet with a string of argument tipp^ 
aphoriibi of this sort, reserved for this purpose to the la${, as; 
most forclbld apd convincing of the whole bunch ; “ Even nat’upl j;e^on, 
teaches us then we are presented once more with the Y^ry propqri* 

tion which ^as'to be proved. All these high-8ovoding, sho^y^but uu^un- 
stantial ttbhi^ism8 (ot which the bulk of many ,agf ave, .p^q^an^e, 
would', if EpuVexhnqiined, be found to be com posea) are^notjhlqg^t bqttoni 
but $6 many contrivances to let in self under ^ ^ 

both judge and party. The discourse*, the duple commonly as well 
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aa the artificer of hj^ own succeed*, tjia bfct^r in putting it upon 

°* id ' sd^cel^W- bo 1 t^preMed how much the scWnc^ w^d gam f if 
men would bht ihjnbilj tneruseivea this license : . the qujjptity^qf ( is 
cbtied lea'rliitityi ndon^ing to it would indeed shrinkjn tS^e .s^e pro- 
portion ; to a! great part of many books consists in notliing else bpt the 
ringing of the change* upon these phrases, ft should, therefore, be cqtre- 
fully &>rhe in mind, that all thos e formula, in which are intfoduc^ the 
phfases, “ law of Mature, natural justice , natural e<i\iity x riylit reason, 
the reason of things? and others of the same leaven, without end^ are 
not reasons, but only contrivances to avoid a reason ; or, at any rate, are 
but awkward substitutes to the principle of utility. . : 

By the slate of nature , if we mean any thing, we mean the condition 
of mankind in general, or any number of individuals living withoiit laws. 
We know of no other intelligible explication of the te^rrp. from this 
plaid and seemingly obvious observation, let any one judge ot tfyp pro- 
priety of the term, “ law of nature.” What becomes thejn pf the ^ law 
of nature," upon which so many volumes have been written ? TTiefe is 
no such thing existing: the veiy expression involves a coqtfadjftiipn* 
What are, then, those laws of nature, those natural l^aws, tlio^e di^ta^s 
of natural justice, of which we hear so much and understand so Ijtytfe 7 
They are a collection of propositions, concerning the ypnduct pf hupl^ft 
lift, coupftd with an “ ought," or “ ought not," a “ should,” pr a.^topld 
not — propositions for the most part gratuitous, and unsnpppijtpd py aqy 
argument. For their truth (such of them as are true) depend upfyA t,j*eir 
coincidence with the dictates of general utility : either upon tjtyfypr u,ppni 

“one- # # 

Whoever considers attentively the propositions that are, deliyered, by 
moralists, under the denomination of laws, will perceive thfyt tljey are 
nothing more than so many particular applications of, the, l^ajcjra of 
general utility ; or else they are some visionary conceptions ^fttc^nd 
under the influence of the different prejudices that occupied, t^e mind; 
and he will constantly find, either that this reason is to be given fyr, f^nkjng 
the maxim in question under the catalogue of the la\vs of yiz. 

that the observance of it is conducive to the happiness of society, gnu the 
non-ohservance of it productive of misery ; or that no intelligipje ^epson 
can be given for it whatever ; and that it stands there upon no better 
foundation than the bare imagination of the w riter. 

Let any person examine any one of the variety of proposition? upon 
which this title has ever been bestowed, and he will find tluft the jeason 
assignable for his preference of the law in question to its contrary, is 
either none at all, or this : that the former is most conducive to the gene- 
ral utility of mankind. If, then, instead of beiug protected frqiq exami- 
nation by the imposing appellation of laws of nature t they had yean 
delivered under the name of maxims of general utility, the authors, 
guided and restrained by the title, could not have slipped in, so ipany 
chimeras of their own, of which no utility can be assigned^ under cover 
of the iddisicriminating respect which mankind are apt to pay to what- 
ever they find Invested With so sacred a title. Writers wouldthen have 
entered ujidn the examination with their eyes open ; nor would they have 
had any other question to discuss, relative to any one that should be pro- 
posed, thah this standing one ; namely, is it, in fact, qj is it not, con- 
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ducive to general utility? or, (what is the sanie questlori, th‘oUgh com- 
prised in terms still more palpable,) does it, oi doeb it hot contribute to 
tbe happiness of mankind ? ' 

The student and the legislator would not then have had to lament the 
confusion, on this head, in a work calculated for the instruction of both, 
which the beauty of the style palliates without being able to dispel. We 
should not have read in one page 8 of* that celebrated performance, that 
the Creator has laid down “ certain eternal, immutable, laws of good 
and evil, founded on the relations of justice, existing in the nature of 
things ; ” among others of which are these principles : that we should 
live honestly, should hurt nobody, and should render every one his due 
dispensations ; to which, it seems, the Creator himself conforms. 

Nor, in the next page, 3 4 should we have read, that ¥ he has not per- 
plexed the law of nature with a multitude of abstracted rules and pre- 
cept#, referring merely to the fitness and unfitness of things, as some have 
vainly surmised: but has graciously reduced the rule of obedience to 
this one paternal precept, ‘ that man should pursue his own happiness/ M 

We Should not have been told in one place, 4 that, “ in a state of 
nature we are all equal ; ” and in another, 6 that “ obedience to superiors 
has its rise from the law of nature, and is the doctrine of revealed, as 
well as natural religion.” These, and numberless other errors and con- 
tradictions, which this writer, in common with his ablest predecessors, 
has fallen into, might have been avoided, if the Principle of Utility had 
been kept steadily in view. 

By what process of the imagination, the appellation of law came to be 
transferred from a really existing subject to a nonentity, it would be 
transgressing too far the design and limits of the present article minutely 
to inquire. We must content ourselves, in this place, with reminding our 
readers, that, in strictness of speech, there is no such thing as a law of 
nature ; and that to set up any such law, as controlling and opposing 
any regulation that shall he proved to produce a clear happiness in 
society, must be a pernicious fallacy. What, then, are those aphorisms 
which writers, flattered by the title of legislators of mankind, have 
ushered into the world, under that imposing appellation ? Clearly, either 
so many propositions void of meaning, and undeserving of regard j or 
else propositions, concerning the conduct of human life, indicating tbe 
influence of various species of actions and forbearances upon the happi- 
ness of mankind, and which, for the sake of shortness, may be called 
“ Maxims of General Utility : ” maxims, to which, by whomsoever, and 
with what confidence soever laid down, no deference is owing, any far- 
ther than their title can be made out to the appellation they are made 
to bear. 

Their meaning and authority being thus ascertained, if any body 
chooses rather to call them by the title of laws of nature , as we bear 
no antipathy to words, we have no objection. Whatever regulation, 
therefore, that can be proved to contribute, upon the whole^ to general 
Utility, will thereby be proved conformable to the laws of nature ; and 
saying that a law ought not to contradict any one of these,' is saying, 
neither more nor less than, that a law ought not to be a bad one. 

3 Blackstone’s Commentaries, p. 40. * Ibid, p. 41. 

4 Ibid, p. 43. « Ibid, r . 55 . 
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The only differences between the two expressions,.^ which makes us 
prefer the one before the other, are, that the one seeks to rest the matter 
upon bare assertion, whereas the other refers every thing ultimately to 
the tribunal of experience ; tho one overawes by its mysteriousness, while 
it confounds by its equivocality the other. The one represents all ques- 
tions alike as already answered and decided ; the other exhibits each 
question under that particular form of doubt and difficulty, which really 
invests it. The one seeks to constitute the writer, whoever he is, and his 
party, sole judges ; the other refers every thing to the equal suffrages of 
mankind, as far as they have data whereon to found them. The one in- 
vites to, while it holds up an apology for, peremptoriness and obstinacy ; 
the other indicates the necessity of caution and examination. The one 
confounds all transgressions and mismanagements, by representing one 
uniform unsurmountable barrier, carried along everywhere to separate 
right from wrong ; the other, looking around on all sides, for the means 
of distinguishing them with accuracy and precision, makes the degrees of 
guilt in offences as various, as may be conceived the number of quantities 
in the sum of public happiness. The one envelopes every question in 
one common shade ; the other places each in its pecgliar light. There 
are different degrees of utility ; but there is but one right and one wrong . 

If it should be said, that there are laws of nature, of different degrees 
of importance, that is falling off into the system of utility ; for if it be 
not different degrees of utility which give them their difference in im- 
portance, what is it ? The one tends to exasperate and perpetuate par- 
ties; the other to extinguish and reconcile them. The one stimulates to 
hatred and animosity, by representing those who take the contrary side 
of every question, whatever it be, to which it is applied* (and it is applied 
to the most momentous and most numerous kinds of questions,) as rebel- 
lious to a certain sovereign authority, with which this phantom is in- 
vested ; the other invites all men to sit down calmly and amicably, to 
unite their experience and observation. 

By some, it is asserted, that the Principle of Utility is adverse to the 
principle of Theology. But this is not the case. A displeasure of the 
Deity, at the possession of any the least portion of clear happiness which 
he has given a man the physical power of attaining, is to put a negative, 
if admitted, upon his attribute of benevolence. For this attribute to exist 
in perfection, must exist at least in as high a degree as it does in man. 
There is scarcely any man so brutal and so unfeeling, but that, far from 
taking any thing away from the stock of happiness of another (not his 
enemy), would refuse to make any addition to it, could it be done with- 
out any pain or trouble to himselt. 

These are the considerations that have offered themselves to our under- 
standing, in considering the question of the standard of right and wrong, 
and we can see no way to overcome the force of them. 

If they are just, they point out an universal and consistent method 
for the solution of all questions that can be put, concerning the rectitude 
of any measure or maxim, as far as principles (the facts being given) 
are concerned. If we are in error, he who will point out to ua wherein it 
consists, shall have out unfeigned gratitude. 
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THE WIDOW OF THE MYSOOR HILL, 

A Fa£t * TO 

The way was rough, the night was chill, 

Darkness was falling on the hill, 

When I heard a woman making moan : 

Bitterly, bitterly wept she, 

Sitting upon a cold grey stone, 

By a blighted banyan-tree. 

In the monsoon's drear cloudy sky 
The lightnings glimmer'd silently; 

The hot breeze with the day had died, : 

The thunder slumber'd on its throne; 

No sound was on the mountain’s side 
Save this poor woman’s moan. 

“ He is fallen ! — he is gone ! 

In the world I am left alone. 

Ah ! would I were alone, for then” — r ' 

Darkly she glanc’d at the pool which lay . 

Diin and deep m a rocky glen, 

Then, shuddering, look’d away. 1 . 

“Alas! my helpless babes ! ” said she, * 

And rose, still weeping bitterly : * ; 

“ I am selfish in my lonely grief; : . 

But the bright Moslem host, from thrones 
Beyond those clouds, will send relief 
To my bereaved ones. 

u Even now their father greets the bold 
Who battled by his side of old, 

When, o’er the laud, the burning star 
Of Islum pour’d its glorious light, 

And conquering llyder to the war 
Rush’d with a tempest’s might. 

“ Poor children ! they will never more, 

At sunset, by our cottage door, 

In mimic combat learn to wield 
Their father’s glittering scimitar. 

Ah ! dim wall be the round black shield 
Of my poor Sillahdar. 1 

“ His lance hangs idly on the wall, 

Ilis steed stands lonely in the stall; 

And those brave boys who were to rein 
His gallant horse, and draw his bow r , 
daze on them sadly, and in vain — 

They have no father now ! 

“ Even now they weep, and winder why 
Our cot is dark, and I not nigh : 

Oh 1 it is hard to bear ! ” she died ; ; 

Then slowly through the sullen gloom 
She glided down the mountain’s side, 

Like a spirit to its tomb! ,,, . ?i - f . . r} .. 

jBern^bd^ycm^iv h 

} The Mysoor horsemen, 
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Second Article, * ' 

U a former Number we presented the reader with some account of the 
™ already produced by the learned Orientalists of France, and of the 
P ^nent of Europe generally, and embodied in the accounts of their 
tnuwacdons presented to the world. We now resume the subject at the 
^ which it then closed, in order to complete our review of what has 
been already written on the various departments of knowledge connected 

ulththe Chinese Empire. _ . , . , , . 

On the subject of the Religion of China and its dependencies, we 
with four articles:— a Life of Buddha, according to the Books of 
the Monguls, translated from the German, and extracted from the ‘Asia 
Polvulotta of M. Klaproth; an Abstract of a Memoir on the Origin ot 
tbs Lamaic Hierarchy, by M. Rcmusat; an Exposition of the principal 
Thibsto^Mongul Doctrines, extracted irom M. Morris s unpublished 
Translation of Bergmann’s Nomadic Incursions ; and an Extract from 
an unpublished Treatise on the Religious Sects of the Chinese and lon- 
uuinese, by Brother Adrien de Saint Thiele, a missionary at Tonquin, 
about the middle of the last century. In the first of these papers, the 
history of the great reformer of the Hindoo faith, whose religion has spread 
itself over the greater part of Asia, extending from the sources of the 
Indus to the coasts of the Pacific, and the empire of Japan, is given at 
considerable length. After enumerating the various dates which have 
been assigned to his birth, and which range from the year 619 A. C. (the 
Cingalese era, according to Dr. John Davy,) to the year J 2099 A. C. given 
in ihe Bhagavad-Amrita, a Sanscrit work quoted by Sir . ones, . 
Klaproth gives the preference to that of the Chinese, which places it in 
the year 1027 before our era, because it corresponds with the chronology 
of liis successors, as preserved in the Chinese books. T ns a e 18a 80 
adopted by the Japanese, and approaches very nearly to that ot the Mon- 
gols. The Mongul authorities consulted by the author divide the His- 
tory of Buddha into twelve principal epochs : 1st, IBs origin from the 
empire of the Gods; 2nd, His divine conception m the womb ot a mortal 
mother; 3rd, Misbirth; 4th, Ilis giowth and progiess 111 wisdom ; oth. 
His marriage and regal splendour ; bth, His retreat from t ic wor , > 

His solitary life ; 8th, His appearance under the fig-tree, w lere, a 
liaving completed bis penance, he is recognized as the saint P ar " 

lence ; 9th, The commencement of his preaching in the temp e o ^ 

nachi (Benares), where the first instructors of the human race had n e , 
10th, His victory over the six chiefs of the Ters, or lire-wors npp » 
Hth, The close of his terrestrial career ; and, 12th, His o sequies. 
each of these subjects the author enters into an intcres ing t ’ 
which we regret that we cannot follow him, and J* rn }! na e8 i 
hy a few observations on the supposed identity of Budd la an > 

hypothesis which he considers quite untenable. 

We next c<Jine to M. ‘Remusat’s article, which treats successors 

of Buddha, and of the singular species of theocracy + establl f 
in Eastern Asia. The early missionaries of modern times, finding 
OnenM HeraU, Vol, 5, 2 E 
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centre of Asia an established religion, bearing a strong resemblance * 
many points of church government, and in many of its rites and ceremo. 
nies, to the Romish Church, were immediately led to conclude that La 
mism was a sort of degenerated Christianity, and that the monasteriei 
processions, pilgrimages, and feasts, the Pontificial Court of the Lan^ 
the colleges of superior priests electing their chief, who became ipsofac - 
to, ecclesiastical sovereign and spiritual father of the Thibetans and Tar- 
tars, were so many vestiges of the Syrian sects, who formerly spread the®, 
selves over those countries. Many learned men, on the other hand, who 
had taken as little pains as the missionaries to investigate the real came 
of this striking similarity, and who were besides infected with the sygte® 
so much in vogue during the IaSt century, which referred the origin of 
mankind, their languages, arts, and creeds, to the mountains of Ihibet 
the most elevated on the surface of the globe, maintained that these in- 
stitutions, instead of being derived from the Christian sects who formerly 
settled in the East, were in fact tho primitive types after which all those 
of a similar nature in other parts had been modelled. The desire to as- 
certain which of these hypotheses was most deserving of confidence, has 
induced M. Remusat to investigate the origin of the Grand Lamas, the 
period of their institution, and the changes which it has since undergone; 
and for this purpose the Japanese Encyclopaedia fortunately contains the 
most copious materials. 

In pursuance of the Hindoo belief in the transmigration of the souls 
of men and even of the gods, it appears that the divine reformer Buddha, 
who was born near '3000 years ago, in the person of Chakia-Mouni, had 
no sooner quitted the body which lie then animated, than he appeared 
under another form, and thus became his own successor. For a period 
of 1700 years, during which he died but to be born again, the Japanese 
Encyclopedia furnishes the elements of a singular and unparalleled sort 
of genealogy, by tracing him through all his successive reappearances. 
Now, as \u» know from other sources that in the opinion of the Buddhists 
this regular succession has been continued down to the present day, and 
that the God Buddha is in actual existence in the capital of Thibet, 
under the name of the Grand Lama, we arc enabled, by combining to- 
gether these various sources of information, to complete the chain of his 
transmigrations, and to ascertain the changes which have taken place in 
his human condition ; for, although his divine nature has undergone no 
alteration in the course of thirty centuries, his earthly fortune has suffered 
many revolutions. 

The first patriarchs who inherited his soul, lived in India, and were 
the spiritual counsellors of the kings of that country; they were born in 
various parts of the peninsula, and often from among the lower castes, 
in pursuance of their primitive intention of abolishing the distinction of 
castes, and of inculcating sounder ideas of divine justice and the 
duties of men. But in the fifth century of our era, Buddha, who then 
animated tho son of a king of Malabar, named Bod hi rd harm a, thought 
proper to quit Ilindoostan, never to return, and to fix his abode in China. 
This prudent resolution was doubtless taken in consequence of the pre- 
dominance and persecutions of the Brahmins ; and the consequence was 
that his followers in India were speedily reduced to a very small num- 
ber, while, on the contrary, China, the country of his adoption, and the 
neighbouring states of Siam, Tonquin, Japan, and Tattary, in which I# 
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, *£ ore counted but few adherents, became almost wholly converted, 
ba his doctrine. The princes of these countries were proud of having at 
*? ‘r courts, pontiffs who were supposed to be animated by divinities of 

. ^ 0T ran k y and subordinate to Buddha, who still lived under the 
-V patriarch ; but the rank of these divinities was usually regulated 
hvtba power of the state in which they dwelt, and the preponderance of 
his protector could alone secure to Buddha himself the eiyoyment of his 
imaginary supremacy. 

For the space of eight centuries, during which the patriarchs were 
thus reduced to dependent and precarious existence, the thread of their 
succession had hitherto escaped the researches of history ; the masters 
of the doctrine, however, who resided at the courts of China and Tar- 
tary clearly form the connecting link between the ancient patriarchs of 
India and the modern pontiffs of Thibet ; and it is to the conquests of 
Jenghiz Khan and his successors that they are indebted for the rank 
xhich they attained in the thirteenth century, when the empire of those 
conquerors had become so vast as to threaten, at the same moment, Ja- 
pan and Egypt, Java and Silesia. It was at this period that Buddha 
was raised to the rank of a king, and as the first who obtained that dig- 
nity was by birth a Thibetan, domains were assigned to him in his native 
country, and the name of Lama, signifying priest, began in him to ac- 
quire celebrity. To this entirely fortuitous circumstance the pontifical 
seat of Pontala owes its foundation. As the conquests of the successors 
uf Jenghiz proceeded westwards, they brought together to the Tartar 
court a vast number of foreigners from all parts of the world, and among 
these were Georgians, Armenians, Russians, French, Musulman ambas- 
sadors from the Caliph, and Catholic monks charged with important mis- 
sions by the Pope and Saint Louis. These latter, who soon perceived the 
indifference of the Tartars in matters of religion, and their readiness to 
embrace any new mode of worship to suit their convenience, provided no 
conviction were expected and no restraint ivere imposed, did not hesitate 
to celebrate the ceremouies of their religion before the 1 artar princes, 
and even ventured to boast of their conversion. 

It was while these events were passing at the court of the monarch, 
and while the surrounding countries were filled with Christians convert- 
ed by the Nestorian monks, that the new seat of the Buddhist patriarchs 
was established in Thibet. It is therefore not at all surprising, that m 
their anxiety to increase the number of their followers, they should have 
adopted some of those liturgic rites and pomps which possess so great an 
attraction for the multitude, and that they should even have introduced 
^me of those institutions of the West, which they heard equally vaunted 
by die ambassadors of the Caliph and of the Pope. Since this period the 
spiritual authority of the Lama has been held in the highest veneration, 
but his temporal power has gradually become more and more limited, 
until, at length, the frequent quarrels between the provincial patriarchs 
affording a fair pretext for the Mandchou emperors to take possession ot 
the country, they placed garrisons in the most important places, and in- 
trusted to a military commander the preservation of the peace ot this 
earthly Olympus; thus reducing the Supreme Chief of the Lamas to the 
*4086 temporal rank with the lowest vassals of the empire, ouch is the 
present condition of the divine Buddha’s existence upon earth; but it 
would appear that the signs by which his transmigrations are recognized 

2E2 
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are not altogether unequivocal ; u for,* say 4 M. are « 

the present moment the subject of dispute between the sacred cblleg^ ^ 
the court of Pekin ; the former affirming that the last Gf&id TL&iiia hag 
bequeathed his soul to an infant of Thibet, while tH4 Tartar mihisterg 
are positive that he has reappeared in the person of a voting prince'of 
the imperial family, — a circumstance which they consider exceedingly 
fortunate for the interests of religion, and which is certainly very con. 
formable to the policy of the reigning dynasty In such a dispute it ig 
easy to see on whose side the question will be decided. 

From the history of Buddha and his successors, we naturally turn to 
the tenets of the religion of which they were the patriarchs, and the 
extract from Bergmann is well calculated to give a general idea of its 
doctrines, more particularly with respect to the creation of the world, and 
its final destruction. Derived, in the first instance, from the Brahminical 
system, it retains many of the most striking absurdities of that fantastic 
faith, and to these it has added many superstitious observances, if pos- 
sible, of a yet more ridiculous character ; but it is greatly superior to its 
original in the systematic combination of its doctrines, in the poetical 
elevation of its principles, and above all, in the infinitely purer morality 
which it inculcates. Indeed, it is deeply to be regretted, that it did not 
obtain the ascendency in India, as it cannot be doubted that its principles 
would have effected a great improvement in the moral and political 
condition of the natives of that degraded country. After pointing out 
the circumstances in which it resembles, and those in which it differs 
from the Hindoo system, M. Bergmann goes on to explain its dogmas 
relative to the creation, &c. but of these our limits will not allow us to 
offer even a sketch; we must, therefore, proceed at once to the last article 
in this division. 

The Treatise on the Religious Sects of the Chinese and TonquineRe, 
is divided into six chapters, each of which is subdivided into sections. 
The first chapter treats of the sect of the learned, of Confucius their 
founder, of their studies, books, doctrine, religion and mode of worship; 
the second contains the doctrines of the Chinese with respect to spirits, 
ike, ; the third relates to the sect of enchanters, and treats of Lao-tscu, 
the chief of the sect, of their increase, enchantments, religion, &c. ; in 
the fourth we have an account of the diviners and observers ; the fifth 
treats of the worshippers of Phat or Foe, of the foundation of this sect 
among the Indians, and its propagation among the Chinese, its doctrines, 
principal idols, priests, and ceremonies; and lastly, the sixth contains 
an account of the state of the Christian religion in China and Tonquin, 
and of the persecutions under which it has suffered. The extract here 
given consists of the sixth and seventh sections of the second chapter, 
and treats of the tutelar spirit called Thanh-hoang, and of the examina- 
tion of spirits, and their promotion to a higher rank. With respect to the 
tutelar spirit, we are told that the learned and others adore the protect- 
ing and governing spirit of the house or town in which they dwell, which 
is commonly the spirit of a man who has been raised to this dignity for 
his merit or his services. Sometimes, however, it is a man celebrated 
for his inipiety ; or an animal, as a tiger or a dog; or even an inanimate 
thing, selected forsotne reason or other, by the inhabitants, for the tutelar 
•pirit of the village. After relating the circumstance from whence thw 
custom is supposed to have originated, and expressing his doubts of t» e 
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uoih of the story, th,e PW«* father proceeds to give his own theory on 

th®. " he says, “ that these tutelar spirits of places, adored by 
. Ch ^TdAuuSe, were invented by the devil in opposition to 
t * lc ^“ or J ian aD eels and local patron saints revered by holychurch. 

He then describes the feasts and sacrifices of these tutelar spirits in a 
H «ncr wWch forcibly reminds us of the way in which the festivals of 
r“ loctd patron saints” are celebrated and profaned, in some of the 
Hark am? half barbarous countries of Europe; and more especially in 
i.ain The ceremonies used in the promotion of the spirits are ndicu- 
j * fnoueh but they seem to have gone out of fashion, for we are assured 
tint they have not been practised for a long time ; they appear, however, 
creadvto have scandalized our author, who thus concludes h.s descrip- 
tion of them : “ Finally, in this examination and promotion of the spirits, 

°e tehold the extreme [finesse of the devil ; for, in the invention of thw 
custom of raising them in rank, and putting tlieir names in a catalogue, 
lie wished to ape the holy church, which, alter a previous exanunatio , 
mnts the title of Saints, or Blessed, to men celebrated fortbeirpiey 
STvirtt, and afterwards places them in the list of the cssedor of 
the saints." This quotation, and another which wc ''avcnadc above 
forcibly illustrate the saying of a Catholic missionary, - Art 
had run a race with the jesuits to China, and, havi g g 
them, had contrived these things for their mortification. 

We may here notice, as closely connected with the same subject, the Rc a 
lion of the Tien-Bing,’ or Feast of the Dead , by Mossrs. IIooyman and Vo- 
grlaar, translated from the sixth volume oi tlie Mcmoirsot the Batattan 
Society, by M. Coquebert dc Montbret. Tins appears to be one of the 
Unimportant festivals of the Chinese, and is celebrated immediately 
after tlieir new year. Those of Batavia assemble together at 
Satie, where they have a cemetery and temple, am P^ooe ‘ ‘ 

their offerings upon the tombs of tlieir relations, a , c 
among them, endeavouring to vie with each other 
their gifts. The authors give a minute description o ignorant 

which they witnessed on this occasion, but as they were en 1 y g 
of the language, and derived all their information on tlie subject tr^ 
a few of the most ignorant among the Chinese, then r ( j (?nce# 

passed before them do not appear to be deserving o imp i . Relation 
There are but two articles connected with Gk no kav 11 • ‘ ‘ 

of the Expedition of Houlagou, the bounder of the 0 jp hel-Rfunu- 
Persia, acioss Tartary, translated from the Chinese >y * Thibet, 

sat; and a Description of Soungnumin, in the ves ein pc ^ j n 

Tlie latter of these, although inseited among the n j? 1 * rp ir ! ss R over, 

fact extracted from the Calcutta Journal ; we shall t ion 1 4 ‘ 

as we are desirous, as much as possible, to avow npi . : olls Addition 
translation of the Expedition of Houlagou forms a very Relation 

to the geography of Upper Asia, during the , ^ dl ^‘ , ^ompar.led the 
apjiears to have been written by a Chinese officer ,}nd 0 f the 

expedition, and kept notes of the route which it o < neighbouring 
information which he was able to collect relative to ^ brother 

countries , It was in the year 1253, that a younger brother 

oh the Emperor, was, charged with the task ot su»j g« k Ho-lin, in 
of the west ; and having assembled a vast army * p e 
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which place M. R. recognize* the celebrated city of Kara-Keroum. w 
have not space to follow the relator in the route which he has give® 
this famous expedition : we must, therefore, confine ourselves to the fol- 
lowing extract, which will probably suffice to give a tolerable idea of foe 
character and authenticity of his narrative. 

“ In the year Ting-sse (1257) the kingdom of Pao-tha (Bagdad) 
reduced. This kingdom is 2000 li (about 500 miles) from N. to S.; 
king is called Ha-li-fa (Caliph). The capital city is double, or divided 
into two cities, one to the east, and the other to the west, separated from 
each other by a great river. The western city is without walls, but the 
eastern is surrounded by fortifications. (This description of Bagdad, as 
M. Saint Martin remarks, is perfectly conformable to truth.) The army 
having arrived before the city, a battle was fought, in which the troops of 
the Ha-li-fa, to the number of more than 400,000, were defeated, and 
he himself fled in a ship. This kingdom is extremely rich ; the palace 
is built of sandal-wood : the walls are of red sandal, incrusted with 
black and white jasper. The gold and precious things found there sur- 
pass belief ; there were large pearls, called globules or balls of the planet 
of the year (Jupiter,) azure, diamonds, &c. There were soldiers who 
carried off as much as a thousand ounces of gold. This kingdom has 
had, during 600 years, forty princes, down to the one under whom it 
was destroyed. (This prince, Mortazem-billah, was the thirty- seventh 
of the race of the Abbassides.) The inhabitants are more polished than 
in other countries. Their horses are excellent and famous, and they 
have guitars with as many as seventy strings.’' 

The only paper on Natural History, is an article on the Tapir of 
China, by M. Abel-Remusat, in which he proves, from the Chinese 
dictionaries and treatises on natural history, that the Oriental Tapir, 
which had even been treated as fabulous, but which has lately been dis- 
vered in Sumatra, Malacca, is also a native of China, in the western 
provinces, of which it appears to be common. The descriptions of this 
animal in the Chinese books, are filled with the most extravagant fables, 
but they agree in too many particulars to leave any doubt upon the sub- 
ject; and the figure, taken from a Chinese collection of medical natural 
history, which M. R. has lithographized, would alone suffice to demon- 
strate its identity. 

Under the head of Poetry, we have only the Translation of an Ode 
from the Chi-King, or Book of Verse, by M. C. Landresse. This ancient 
collection of poems, which would be almost wholly unknown in Europe, 
were it not for the fragment, published by Sir W. Jones, in one of the 
early volumes of the Asiatic Researches, is one of the principal produc- 
tions of Chinese literature, and all the poems contained in it bear a 
more or less direct relation to the manners and history of the Chinese. 
Almost all the odes are allegorical ; in some, the names of the person* 
are disguised, while in others they are given entire, as is the case in the 
one here translated, in which the poet bitterly complains of the pride of 
Chi-in, prime minister of the emperor Hoan-Wang, about the year 780 
A. C- As well as a French translation, in which M. L. has endeavoured 
to retain the brevity and conciseness of the original, he has given a Latin 
version, word for word with the original, w r hich is also printed at the 
foot of the page, in Roman characters, and with its French pronunciation, 
in order to give an idea of the character of Chinese prosody. 
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With respect to Philosophy, General Literature, and sub- 
jects of a Miscellaneous nature, the contributions are more numerous 
and some of them highly interesting. They consist of one article by 
M.Hemusat, two by M. Stanislas Julien, two by M. Fulgence Fresnel 
and one by M, Landresse. The first of these is an Extract from a Me- 
moir on Lao-tseu, ancient; philosopher, who lived 600 years before our 
era, and who has hitherto been known in Europe only as the founder 
i of a sect, who justify, by a thousand extravagances, the pompous title 
of Doctors of Reason, which they have appropriated to themselves. But 
a careful examination of his book, which has come down to us under the 
title of the Book of Reason and Virtue, and which, on account, perhaps, 
of the obscurity of its style, appears to be as ill-appreciated, and almost 
as little read in China as in Europe, has shown M. R. that, instead of 
being the worthy patriarch of a sect of jugglers, magicians, and astro- 
logers, he really deserves the character of a true philosopher, a judicious 
moralist, an eloquent theologist, and a subtle metaphysician. 

“ His style,” says M. R. “ has the majesty of Plato, with some of his 
obscurity; lie expresses similar conceptions in almost the same terms, and 
the analogy is no less striking in the expressions than in the ideas, it 
h thus, for example, that he speaks of the Supreme Being: “ Before the 
chaos which preceded the birth of heaven and earth, a single Being 
existed, immense, silent, motionless, yet always in action. This Being 
is the Mother of the Universe ; I know not her name, but I designate her 
!>v the word Reason ; — man lias his model in the earth, earth in heaven, 
heaven in reason, reason in herself alone.” The morality which ho 
inculcates is worthy of such a beginning; he teaches that perfection 
consists in an exemption from passions, the better to study the har- 
mony of the universe. “ There exists,” he says, “ no greater sin than 
"nriMramod desires, nor any greater evil than the torments which are 
their just punishment.” 

Ihc whole tenor of his philosophy breathes mildness and benevolence, 
find his whole aversion is directed against cruelty and violence. Of 
conquerors lie says, “ the least glorious peace is preferable to the most 
splendid successes of war. The most brilliant victory is but as the light 
J'j ' l conflagration. Whoever adorns himself with laurels, is fond of 
flood, and deserves to be blotted from the list of men. The ancients 
sftid, Pay to conquerors none but funeral honours, receive them with tears 
l cries, in memory of the murders which they have committed, and 
ot the monuments of their victories be surrounded by tombs.” With 
respect to his metaphysics, M. R. affirms “ that his opinions on the origin 
and constitution oi the universe, offer no ridiculous fables or shocking 
!* >M,r( h*’ e8 > that they bear the impress of a noble and elevated mind, and 
•a the sublime reveries by which they are distinguished, they present a 
rtriKing conformity with the doctrines professed, not long afterwards, by 
<»to and Pythagoras.” One of the dearest doctrines in his works is, 

J iftt the universe was created by a triad, and to add to the singularity of 
us idea, he actually gives to this triad, almost without alteration, the 
c rew name, which in our scriptures designates him “who was, and is, 

ts to come.” This last trait, combined with the well-supported tra- 
itmn of a journey which he made into the west, is almost decisive of 
, e ° ri 8* n of his doctrines, which he most probably received either from 
e ^ ew ® tho Ten Tribes dispersed over Asia by the conquest of Salma- 
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naaar, or from the apostles of so w Ph9»^w soojt >r totefenh th* ***** 
and precursors of Plato ana Pythagoras also belonged. It may petW, 
^difficult to persqad<e,a modern philps^hfru^fttdaiiCto/wenaadil 
ardent Greek actually studied at the same tS^hooh bytj js^ys, W> E f We 
aire perhaps top much disposed to charge upon ^hetjgnoraape.ef ^ 
ancients, what is really the effect of our own. In jthis reaped, the saying 
of One of the most celebrated disciples of the sage Lao-tseu^ might tairfy 
be applied to us.” A brilliant light illuminated the most remote anti- 
quity, of which scarcely a few rays have descended to us. It appears to 
us, that the ancients w'ere enveloped in darkness, because, we see them 
through the thick cloud from which w r e have just emerged. Mas is 
like a child born at midnight; when he sees the sunrise, he imagines 
that it is for the first time.” 

The extracts which M. Julien has given from Meng-tseu, another 
Celebrated (Chinese philosopher, a Latin translation of whose works M. 
J. has announced for publication, exhibit some skill in reasoning, and 
much metaphysical subtlety. They appear to form part of an inquiry 
into the nature of man, his external or accidental, and internal or inhe- 
rent qualities, carried on in the form of a dialogue between the philoso- 
pher himself and Kao-tseu, representing, we presume, one of his scho- 
lars. The following quotations will exhibit the manner of reasoning in 
Which he seems to delight. u Kao-tseu. The nature of man is like 
thd willow, and justice like a cup; the philosopher obtains from the 
nature of man justice and humanity, as a skilful artificer obtains a cup 
from the willow. — Meng-tseu. Could you leave the willow in its primi- 
tive condition, and fashion a cup from it? Must you not first mutilate 
a^d destroy it? And is it nccessaiy to destroy man to obtain from him 
justice and humanity ?” — “ Kao~t$eu . Life is nature, and a common 
existence assimilates together all sensible beings.— Meng-tseu. Is it 
said that life is nature, as it is said that a white object is white?— AW 
tseu. It is. — Meng-tseu. A white feather is then like snow, and snow 
is like white jasper? — Kao-tscu. Undoubtedly. — Meng-tseu. Then 
the nature of the dog is the same as that of the ox, and that of the ox is 
the same as that of man.” From this deep argument (which only re- 
quires to be altered a little in its form, and to bo invested with the 
technicalities of the Aristotelian school, to form a complete counterpart 
to the profound syllogisms, on which the learned schoolmen of the dark 
ageB of Europe wasted so much invaluable talent,) we turn to another 
papier by M, Julien, which offers a more inviting exterior. 

This article is headed, “Tales and Bons-mots, extracted from a Chi- 
nese book, entitled Siao-li-Siao,’* but we must confess that we hare 
been sadly disappointed in its perusal. We anticipated a choice selec- 
tion of the best specimens of Chinese wit and humour, and we find 
ourselves put off with some dozen of the most “ weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable” bonsmotSy that ever were palmed upon us under that insi- 
nuating title. We must suppose either that Chinese wit is at an ex- 
ceedingly low ebb, or that it is of such a nature as to resist Ml attempts 
at translation, for we entertain but little fear that the specimens before 
us could ever have succeeded in discomposing the solemn gravity of a 
uirtndarin’s physiognomy. The first and last of the selection are perhaps 
the best, and as the one may pass muster for a tolerable joke, although 
not altogether new, and the other affords no bad illustration of the power 
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of the ruling paaafoa, we shall transcribe them for the satisfaction of the 

re ^Ao fcaMthM drltukard haring found in a dream a cup of excellent 
wine> Set'hintself *td Warm it, in order to make it more delicious; but 
just as lie was about to regale himself with the delightful liquor, he 
aivolee. ‘ F°° l thftt * am >’ exc ^ nied he, * why was I not content to 
drink it cold ? ’ ” 

“ A certain rich man was very curious in objects of antiquity, although 
unable to distinguish the true from the counterfeit. A man having imi- 
tated a varnished cup of the time of the Emperor Cheun, the thundering 
briton of Tcheou-Koung, and the mat on which Confucius sat in the 
liing-tang, he could not refrain from purchasing them, though they cost 
him a thousand taels a piece. When his coffers were emptied, he took 
in one hand the varnished cup of the time of the Emperor Cheun, and in 
the other the thundering baton of Tcheou-Koung, threw over his 
sltouldera the mat of Confucius, and in this plight, reduced to beg 
alms, solicited the passers-by in these terms, ‘ Give me, gentlemen, 
I entreat you, some of the ancient pieces of money coined by Tai- 
Koung. 1 ” 

The most important of M. Fresnel’s papers is that in which he treats of 
the process of Chinese Education, but as this is a subject of a very con- 
plicated nature, and M, F.’s analysis, though of considerable length, is 
very concise, and will hardly admit of fmtlicr abbieviation, without be- 
coming almost unintelligible, we are reluctantly compelled to leave it 
untouched, and to proceed to the remaining articles from his pen, com- 
muting of a series of scene* fiom a Chinese romance, entitled lloa-thow- 
\ouan, or the Mysterious Book, which lie proposes shortly to publish 
entire. In the mean while, these scenes may assist in forming juster 
notions with respect to many Chinese customs, which have hitherto been 
but imperfectly understood, and particularly with respect to that exces- 
sive politeness in their mutual lelations, which their ancient civilization 
lias introduced, and to the degree of liberty with which their women are 
indulged. In this particular, the three Chinese novels lately published 
by Mr. Davis, are said to be deficient, inasmuch as, to judge from other 
works of the same nature, the dialogue, which forms their principal 
rbarm, and in which the Chinese are fond of developing the characters 
and sentiments of their personages, is almost entirely retrenched, for the 
purpose of rendering their perusal more agreeable to European readers. 
M. Fresnel, on the other hand, declares his intention of following as 
nearly as possible in the steps of his master, M. Remusat, wlio.se version 
°l 'l be Two Cousins is on the point of making its appearance in four 
v ols. 12mo. and who is of opinion, that in order to give a just idea of 
I hi nose literature, translations from it should he as literal as possible, 
consistently with the genius of the language into which they are made. 

Ihc notice on Gold, and the manner of using it, tianslated by M. 
hand resse, from a Chinese woik, entitled, “ Description of the arts of the 
Empire,” shows that though the Chinese possess but little knowledge of 
chemical processes, their well known ingenuity has not failed them in 
turning this precious metal to the best account. It contains an enume- 
ration of the several qualities of gold, and of the principal mines and 
rivers in China, by which each quality is produced, together with an 
account of the various processes through which it passes, and of the uses 
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to which it is Applied. These details, however, do not possess ufficient 
interest to require more than a cursory mention. 

Having thus completed our analysis, as far as relates to China and the 
countries dependent on it, which occupy about one third of the whole 
number of papers contained in these volumes, we must here break off 
for the present, and return at some future opportunity to a review of the 
remaining articles, which offer many highly interesting subjects well 
worthy of consideration. 


PRESENT STATE OF FEELING OF THE ARMY IN 

In several of our preceding Numbers we have given extracts of 
authentic letters from different parts of India, the tenor of which leaves 
Os no room to doubt the existence of great and well-founded dissatisfac- 
tion in the army of that country. There are some shallow ahd unreflecting 
persons, who may perhaps conceive that such a disclosure, however war- 
ranted by facts, ought not at any time to he made. We are not of the 
number of those who augur so much evil from what they call “ pernicious 
publicity On the contrary, we feel persuaded, that the best way to 
treat public evils, of almost every description, is to meet them boldly with 
appropriate remedies, instead of going on from day to day denying their 
existence, until they acquire, from being unredressed, such an irresistible 
force, as to buist in thunder on the heads of those who refused to listen to 
their earliest whispers, and overwhelm them in destruction. We conceive, 
therefore, that wc arc discharging a duty to our country and to mankind, 
as well as to the sufferers under an obnoxious system, by giving publicity 
to the feelings and sentiments of those who write from the spot, and who 
are therefore entitled to some consideration. We shall give the commu- 
nication of one of these writers, in his own language, and leave it to his 
brethren in arms to dispute or confitm the accuracy of his opinions as 
their ow n experience may direct. His letter is as follow’s : — 

* Discontent is making hasty strides in the Bengal Army, nor is it to Ik* 
wondered at ; there are reflecting minds amongst us which cannot help 
seeing and feeling the entire want of consideration with which we are 
treated by the Government of this country, every act of which tends to 
degrade and sink us, as individuals and a body, in the estimation, not 
only of the Native Pow ers, but of the men whom we command. They 
have formerly been taught to look up to and respect their officers, but this 
is no longer the case, and they are now mere mercenaries. I have heard 
them say, there is no hoormut (honour) in the service, that even their 
commanding officers have no authority beyond their parade, and that the 
Government [dace no confidence in them, but in every situation pl a( ' e 
them under the entire control of the civilians. We cannot now get men 
of respectability and high caste to enter the service. The Commander- 
in-Chief even is rendered almost a cypher through the influence of a 
Secretary. No consideration is shown to length of service, but interest 
carries every thing before it. We are sadly in want of officers. I do not 
believe there is a battalion in the service that has an officer to each com- 
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and mostaffbem haveonly five or six, tho majority of whom m 
f : \ v ho have been two, three, or four years in the service. The duty 
faito upon the few senior*; the advantages arising from the absence of tho 
others, a? 6 equally participated by those who from their rank and stand- 
ing in the service cannot do the duties of the absentees. The boasted 
now arrangements will leave us as badly off as ever, for they give no 
increase of those for duty, and what can be expected from an army thus 

officered ? . . ... 

< This country requires a military governor, and one who will not, from 
any idea of expense, hesitate in calling forth, and making use of the 
resources it possesses. The present war with the Burmese was occasioned 
by the impolitic temporising measures of the predecessor of our late 
Governor-General, Lord Hastings, and it will involve the Company in an 
expense they little dream of ; but it is very certain the Burmese never 
would have showed their hostility, whilst such a man as the Marquis of 
Hastings governed India. This country cannot be governed in peace by 
a civilian, unless a second Marquis of Wellesley could be found. It 
is appalling to think what would become of this Government and country 
should Russia make an attempt upon it, with the assistance of Persia. 
We have scarcely enough troops to protect our own provinces from insult ; 
and, in that eveut, we should have enemies, by millions, rising up in every 
direction around us, and should be swept, before overwhelming armies, 
like mist before the sun, till, in the space of a few short months, the name 
of the British Government would be no more known in Hindoostan. 

• Many years will not elapse ere the boasted advantages of this service 
will be better known in England, and many a poor wretch saved from dis- 
appointment and misery ; the bubble will hurst, and it will he seen in its 
true light, when very few indeed will sacrifice (as they now' do) their 
birthright? as Englishmen, their health, and their happiness in such a 
destructive climate, for the distant prospect of a miserable pittance, under 
the denomination of a pension, which is all they can ever expect in this 
M'rvice. The King's is in every respect better than this ; then* the officers 
have some provision to look to from the Government for their widows, 
and an increase of pay after length of service; here wc have none but 
ulmt ue subscribe for. There is not a subaltern, and scarcely a captain 
in the sendee, w ho can possibly look beyond that rank at the end of 25 
years, when he may retire upon a pension of 180/. per annum. In those 
ranks it is impossible that he should save money ; and he will he a lucky 
man who is not in debt. In fact, the sacrifices a man makes, (and they 
are found out when it is too late to retract,) in coining to this miserable 
destructive climate, demand for us a little more consideration than w’e 
experience from our masters. Our prospects are bad indeed, and we 
begin to be sensible of it. Things cannot go on many years longer as they 
are; the string is drawing tighter and tighter round our necks, and it must 
either be loosened in some way or other, or w r e shall be strangled by its 
pressure. 

‘ The Company have most unaccountably neglected their interest at the 
Court of Persia, and they will find their error when too late. If ever our 
territories are invaded from that quarter, innumerable will be the hosts 
that will rise up against us from the Western and Northern Pow r ers. It 
is quite a mistaken idea, that the British influence in India is so strong, 
that we could command the assistance and co-operation of our neighbours 
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against an invading enemy. The fact is quite the reverse ; we are looked 
upon with such jealous eyes, that there is not a Chief who could raS 
fifty men, who would not gladly use himendtamours to deprive us of th 
power we have gained. There is, however, another and more serioiu 
cause of apprehension ; constituted as tliis army is^ with^ut o^ce^ w [ t ^ 
out zeal, and without confidence, the soldiers never will cross their bayonet* 
with those of an European enemy, let their eulogists, say Jyhftt 
such is the fact ; and though I would willingly uphold the character of the 
Bengal 'A rihy, of which I am a member, yet I am not S9 prejudiced as to 
be bund to what I know must be the result of such an extremity; 
Officered, they will do as much as any troops in the world ; bfit, without 
leaders, they are like a flock of sheep, who may be driven wherever jheir 
pursuits please. 

i The British dominion in India hangs by a thread ; and,, whenever a 
crisis comes, its fate will he decided almost in a moment. We rOqiiirc a 
strong and tenable position (such as Fort William) on our western fron- 
tier, with a sufficient force to maintain it. But economy is th^ order of 
the day ; and the sort of absurd economy now practised will one day W> 
the British dominion in the East. We perform our duty as a matter of 
necessity ; but disgust has taken place of the zeal which used to animate us. 
Ohc of the ameliorations which we require is, the filling up the vacancies 
in corps, occasioned by the absence of officers on the General Staff. At 
present, those who have no interest, are obliged to do the duty of the 
absentees without deriving any benefit from their absence. We are, in- 
deed, in the worst of all possible states of slavery ; our masters may lash 
us US they please, and we have no channel through which we can make 
our grievances known ; nay, we are prohibited from complaining, under 
the penally of losing our bread ! Can the despotism of Turkey, of 
Russia, or of any other absolute Government, surpass this ? 


INTENDED REMONSTRANCE OF TIIK BENGAL ARM V ON THE 
LATE REDUCTIONS IN THEIR ALLOWANCES, 

To the. Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR; 1 Bengal, Dec. 1824. 

I nr.G you will have the goodness to publish to the Officers of the 
Bengal Army, now' in England, that measures are in agitation in this 
country, ,for a strong remonstrance against the late breach of contftwt on 
tlie part, of the Court of Directors, in the late reductions of. oi^r alli- 
ances, .What may be the result, Heaven knows ; but it is to be hoped wc 
shall liqtlxf driven to the extremity of throwing ourselves intp the arjns ol 
others,: yet ibis is very possible, and w r ould be much better than V c P 0D P r 
irg Slaves to the apparent inclinations of our present masters-, , .1 h* vc 
Before apprised you, that the chain was drawing tighter ropnd joitf pcc>s ; 
ifwq break it, woe to those who forged, and put it on us/ , , \ 1 
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THE ARCOT FAMILY. 

p roM Gto. Arcoti Esq. to Wm. Littlecraft, Esq. Civil Service, Madtas. 

My dear Littlecraft, St. James's Square, April 15, 1825. 

I have been so overwhelmed by business of various kind* 

• ce I reached England, that I could not find a spare moment to write 
TVou My return to Parliament, the settlement of private affairs, and 
\ Lit to my uncle in Dorsetshire, have kept me in a constant bustle, and 
much bodily exertion, neither of which in the same degree (however 
hard the work) attends the transactions of life in India. 

1 found Lord Stare a complete martyr to the gout, and submitting to 
the evils of declining age with all the impatience of a man to whom apy 
kind of check or opposition was for many years wholly unknown, fie 
expressed much pleasure at seeing me, and has show n by bis arrange- 
ment* that he had prepared for my arrival. The retirement of Mr- 
Ay well, who sat as Lord Stare’s Parliamentary Punch for nearly twenty 
years, lias put into my hands the family borough of Medlare. I come, 
in of course, under no other restraint than my own conscience, and no 
other adviser than my own judgment. Lord Stare’s support of Govern- 
ment has been unintermitting and unvaried. Lord L has held his 

proxy, in the upper House, ever since he has been disabled Irora attend* 
.nice by growing infirmities ; and lie has never allowed his representative 
in the House of Commons to give a single vote with the Opposition, 
On tlie Catholic question, Ay well said to the old Lord, “ I cannot make 
up my mind on this subject; xvc are left to our consciences by the trea- 
sury.” “ Never be at the pains to make up any thing so useless, my 
dear Aywell ; it is certainly bad behaviour of the Treasury to leave 
you in such disagreeable company as your conscience ; but cut your 
conscience, my friend, and vote with the Loreign Secretary, whichever 
way it is.” 

Lord Stare, like the late Sir J 13 , has always voted with 

Ministers, whether Whig or Tory. He maintains that this is true con- 
Khtency. Property, he says, should be divided in nearly equal amount, 
between both sides of the House. Ilis pattern is the celebrated Philo- 
sopher C ■ ■, who always took his seat upon the Opposition benches, 

Wausc the preponderance of w r ealth w as, in his day, with the Ministers. 
For the like reason, Lord Stare has been a constant supporter of Govern- 
ment, because, for the greater part of his life, the W hig has been nCher 

than the Tory party. Nothing, in his opinion, is so contemptible as tne 

independent Members. “ They are like,” he exclaims, u the Duko of 

M- ’s bills, always in the market, scarcely saleable, and aliuost 

worthless. They only sit to be angled for, and bite at the richest Dai , 
There is more to be said in justification of this argument than at,nrst 
«ght appears j but I certainly do not intend to be my uncle s political 

as well as his family representative. < . , . 

I have reached this country at the best possible time for my views bot l 
public and private. As regards the latter, I am at hand to overlook 
alter ju^t as he is entering into life. What indeed is more bewildering 
than our first struggles in the whirling mass of London society. 1 ie 
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intricacy of the streets is nothing in comparison with that motfo® Uu 
rinth. They at least stand still, and proclaim themselves at their 
Lose yourself in London, and you may still recover your path, 
hackney coach, with a coachman who will show you the way ; butW 
yourself in London society, and you are lost for ever. People’s 
will not help you on your road like the names of the streets, nor *ill 
they sell their experience at a call, like the hackney-driver* At nit. 
sent Walter is all that I could wish him to be, sensible and modest; but 
always at his ease. His face and figure are such as few tnen would 
desire to change ; his health appears to be perfect, and, which I greatly 
value, his bodily strength and activity much above- what is com me® 

I hdld, that a strong bodily constitution is necessary to strength of 
intellect. 

I am puzzled about what I shall do with Frank ; he is too old for a 
public school, and too young for college. Private tuition is a dangerous 
experiment, It is risking a boy’s happiness and success on the chance 
of one man’s character. At public schools, the station of the master* i* 
a voucher for their respectability and talents. But what do we know of 
the Rev. Mr. A. or B. except that they want income, which they can- 
not obtain in their profession . They have testimonials ; but if given by 
those who know them intimately, they must be partial; and if given 
by those who know them not, they are false evidence, and worse thto 
useless. If I have a private tutor for Frank, I shall not send the boy to 
live with him, but require the tutor and his pupil to live with me. This 
is the least objectionable mode of private tuition. 

Wjth regard to Emily, I am still more puzzled. Of Lord Stare’s 
natural children — four girls, all respectably married, and the youngest 
child, now a young man of twenty-live, are the present survivors. My 
Urtcle and Madam Salvetti are doatingly fond of him, “ d’une longue 
union qu’il soit poureux legago.” lie is singularly handsome, agreeable 
and accomplished ; and Emily, you know, is seventeen, and not a monster. 
The youth, who is in a public office, lives chiefly in London; and, as 
I have known him from his infancy, and have a great regard for him, 
he naturally comes to us whenever he is disengaged ; and suddenly he 
seems to have no engagements. Lord Stare, with much consideration 
and good taste, took lodgings for him before our return ; he used to have 
apartments in this house. I perceive that F.mily has discovered that he 
is handsome and accomplished, and, more than all, agreeable. It is 
tnie that she has not yet seen any thing of London society ; but / have— 
and uhfortunately must own on my experience that she will scarcely And 
any body with superior natural endowments to Ferdinand Salvetti. The 
tyranny of custom and fashion obliges me to discountenance what my 
moral feelings as a human being cannot disapprove. For the presort 
l ban only watch, and counteract without opposition. But enough of 
myself and family— let me say something of India. 

The great object of my public view s is India, and the moment of roy 
return to this country is one of high interest for all who are 60 concerned* 
There is a widely extending spirit of inquiry abroad upon Indian Subjects. 
Even the conversation of the dinner-table often turns upon India, although 
the persons taking part in it are unconnected with that Couritry. I*** 
this spirit has arisen so lately is chiefly attributable to the shanceful ig°°* 
ranee and indolence of the Anglo Indians* Many of them have known 
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( , jjacea where they have resided, and of the people among whona 
If* ^ e( i for the principal part of their lives, than a young man, 

?* t^ n a year on the Continent, of the several provinces which he 
wbo nas and 0 £ t he inhabitants whom he has observed on his 

has run ^ ^ attent i on i s no t only more generally directed to our . 

F tern possessions; publio opinion also has undergone a complete change 
nfthe question of their management. 

"when I left England, there was scarcely a more popular corporation 
, L Fast India Company, and their Directors ; and now there U not 
2 "wU*S12 so ill with the people. The cause of this change is 
nhvious. The spirit of the age is opposed to the spirit of monopoly. The 
Directors are not less liberal, individually, than other men, but they have 
v „ „,, n , )0rt an d have identified their interests with, a monopoly. 

It is not their fault, but the fault of the system of which they form a part, 
!w while all classes of the nation have been adopting more liberal news 
of Government and society, the Directors, merely by maintaining their 
old notation, have appeared to be advancing in an exactly opposite line. 

It iTot that they have actually progressed another way, but that they 
have been left behind like a direction-post— useless as soon as past. We 
may date the downfall of the Company’s popularity, and, we shall swn 
see of the Company itself, from the partial opening of their trade. Thetr 
Directors opposed themselves to the smallest concession— to the lightest 
abatement of their exclusive commerce Hence, by refusing every thing, 
t lost more than they would have done. But the effect of their un- 
compromising resistance was of more importance, and involved large' con- 
sequences, than they then foresaw. The selfish principle of 1 ' K,n< '^ l [ “ 

exposed— the curtain of false pretences drawn aside. The nation began 
to suspect that it had an interest not only separate trorn, but opposite to, 
that of the East India Company. The people naturally 
what was guarded with such extreme jealousy must be some valuable 
advantage, in which they were not allowed although they had a r g o 
share. Unhappily for the Company, resistance provoked inquiry, . and 
inquiry produced discoveries. The majority of thinking and influent ud 
men appear now to have decided that the Company 8 char er i q y 
injurious to British commerce, and to the provinces which it ahonates for 
a time from the British crown. The Directors and 1 ropnetors ar « ‘ h ““* 
selves so well aware of this fact, that a strong party . 

exerting itself to secure, by all possible means, a return of Members in 
their interest to serve in Parliament ; and I am quite sure i 
can bring no stronger recommendation of himself as a an i 
Direction than a seat in the House of Commons. . , . 

I am convinced that the same exclusive spirit, wine i so a PP X 
in throwing open the Company’s trade, is unconsciously pmpwu >g » 
way for the transfer of their army to the crown. T le .nmnared 

from two singular kinds of jealousy : first, of their mil *7 * ^ 

with their civil servants; and, secondly, of the King so c 
pared with their own. Hence they will never find . ‘ n 9 f ,n *’ e n ‘Xwffl 
among the King’s or Company’s officers ; a large body ’ ... . 

assist in a thousand ways, direct or indirect, in 

powwr of the East India Company. By a strange blindness, the^C^rt 
have constantly, perhaps without any such intention, pro , 

Uined a lively jealousy between tbeir civil and military servants, and 
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betwe^flfhesb last and W Majesty's officer?. 

commerce is again coming up on the Qompany’s China trade. 

venturi to stake my credit against ati [tn^jrSnjlSMlyjP 

by experience, they will repeat tlieir old 

mm similar folly/ ^ 

It is impossible just now to nams the Indian "A^y%?tb<$it saMjft 
few words on the late affair at Barr&ckpore. The btlmher df IfiSjJt tK 
lieve to have been grossly exaggerated ; the real amount 
the smallest which I have seen stated in my letters ' IrdnrCficSw! 
namely, 180. Every body cries out at the dismis^al/’of tfitnjOjij 
offers. The General Order announcing this meastire irf cuiibils 
We are told that the Native officers, by their habits add connexfcb^U 
identity of caste, and the ties which bind together Natives of'the&afoe 
village, are so intimately mixed up with the Sepoys, that they ihiislf lj®e 

been nrivv tn their disaffection. Yet hence surelv w<» mucf 


been privy to their disaffection. Yet hence surely we must draw „ 
of the fidelity of these officers to the Government. They find thefr^njlJ 
determined on open mutiny, and then (could it have been expected 
sooner ?) tliey break the bonds of old acquaintance, family connexion, 
kindred blood, and caste itself, to keep tlieir faith with foreign rulers, 
who have established no other claim upon their duty, than the claun of 
the strong upon the weak. It is almost absurd to talk of policy. Their 
sincerity could not be doubted. They left their men at the risk of tfieg 
lives. Common justice demanded that they should have been Wel]- 
received ; policy, that they should have been recompensed with rewards; 
perhaps, even that they should have been allowed to save th^ numbe^of 
tlieir Regiment on the Army List. Let us see : 46, — , 48. Is not the 
mind more immediately directed to the mutiny of Barrackpore, by h>Qing 
led to inquire what is become of 47, than if it had stood 4o, 47, 48, ajid 
the associations belonging to the middle number left to the unassisted 
power of memory ? Buonaparte wisely remarked, that the blank of a 
cancelled name attracts more attention than tho name itself. 


I think also that it was injudicious to conceal the force brought against 
the mutineers till the signal was given for slaughter. It is the opinion of 
many excellent officers in this country, and of our old friend Tiffin, (1 
will tell you a story about him presently,) that if the men had been de- 
sired to lay down their arms unconditionally, while the troops dpstih^a to 
act against them were drawn up in their sight, no resistance Would have 
been made to the order. Even robbers try the effect of a threat before 
they proceed to muider, and would rather, by the sight of ^wto^je^toH 
your money, than blow out your brains. , 1 ^ ! u 

Perhaps you have not heard of the odd notion which the l^tfv^s hjr^ 
takei^ up concerning the cause of the Burmese war : it,jias l ^ni e^ij fSwfe 
tuje of simplicity and ingenuity. Lord Amherst, they imaging 
hisway through the Burmah country to the frontiers of ChuniJ 
to ctjajfue the Emperor for the unceremonious manner in Wmch he wjfi 
thq k $tytisl) Ambassador his conge. I must confess, that' 
hear*} opy better cause assigned for the W ar. The rashness 
ent,erprize pj>pears to have infected poor T^a,ckery, 
turned heads of the civilians by the success of Ifus Va n ik J 
five* a^nc^ the jlesiden^s, the Collectors, and t^eir ^Assis^ixiyj.nav^l^fl 
*m. Wpjr 

the only duty in wmch they are not wanted. I slncer$y Iamwtf fne low 
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at Kittor*; tyyfcfj example m»y not be thrown way on young civil 

l j ■ - ii \t * 2 

Praylet m know, w^atyour Madras officer* think of the loss %y 
f .ahi T m tbelr j^Wance* under the new regulation*, by the convewTou 
of (be rupee. If 1 were not a civilian, the state and constitution of the 
Army would greatly engross my attention in this country. But 
tig subject is dry and complicated, and I have little experience in fy. I 
shall chiefly divote my exertions to explaining the condition and growing 
raloe of the half-caste population in India, and examining the errors of 
our Indian internal administration. I feel convinced that the resources 
offodia are ill-managed and ill-understood. The principle on which our 
gyftem proceeds is erroneous. It is adapted to a rich, not to a poor, 
country; and India is undoubtedly a poor country, capable of being made 
superabundantly rich, but requiring to be carefully nursed before it can 
yield the vast benefits which its possession ought to confer on Great 
Britain, All our territorial finance measures should be taken frtr ah 
impoverished but highly improveable country. The expediency of cdlo- 
niring India must in a short time become a question for the consideration 
of the legislature. It is a matter of deep interest to ourselves, as well 
as to our Eastern Provinces. Whenever the question is agitated, it will 
first be necessary to remove entirely out of the way the separate and 
peculiar interests of the East India Company. What an unconnected 
thing a long letter necessarily is ! I must now give you a sort of melo- 
dramatic scene — a mixture of tragedy and comedy, which I witnessed at 
Salisbury. 

I slept at Salisbury, having to execute a few commissions for Lord 
Stare, which kept ine in the town till it was too late to go on the same 
night. Being companionless, I rose soon after dinner, intending to stroll 
out, and look again at the cathedral spire by moonlight, as I had often 
done with much delight many years before. But passing a room, the 
door of which stood half open, I heard a voice, very familiar to my. ears, 
poured forth in a cracked peevish tone, and charging a waiter, riot only 
with his own sins in arranging the table, but inflicting also the abhse 
which belonged to the cook for his or her delinquencies, on the same 
unhappy familiar. The catalogue of grievances ran much in this order: 
“There s no attendance in this house — rang the bell three times— 
Waiter! Cayenne pepper.” * Fetch it, Sir.’ “ What, the devil I ho 
Cayenne in the room 1 I won’t have it at all — l dare say it ’s red sand. 
Give me some Mangoe pickle.” 4 Yes, Sir.’ “ Why this, you bldbk- 
head, is a pickled wainut.” * Haven’t got any Mungo pickle, Sit* ; wal- 
nuts. is the only black pickle we have.’ After a pause — 44 Beastly dUrfy v ! 
Curried rabbit, indeed! curried cat. — Rice wet and soft as pap. — Lshbajd 
like to jhhg it in the cook’s face.” The waiter who stood near the door, 
^iih his hack towards it, murmured, 4 1 don’t think you would if you 
her.* Interrupted grumbling continued : u Sou}) — Atjup wai nothing 
outgone w^tqr, and salt as beef-pickle. — Salmon all white except, the 
kntit that was black broke its back at a leap, perhaps, last IrtiOmh, 
died a fingeVinfcdeUth, and the body was fished up a week agrt. WaitCr! 
jjtotji got some wine fit to drink ? ” 4 Best sherry we have, Sir/ 
Sperry | much perry as sherry! Are you the only Waiter I cati 
have ? * ‘ Vei^y sqlry, 1 !§ir t— a large club dinner in the house to-day/ 
•"*“ Damn the ctfib— ctul? law ; I suppose. My money's hot hs good Us 

O’irMal JUrald, PW. 5. ‘ 2F 
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the club'a, eh ? ” I could no longer resist advancing a step, and taking . 
glance at the querulous gentleman and the patient waiter ; wl\#n 
our old friend, Major Tiffin, his small black eyes flashing fier^Jy 
his sallow cheek-bones; but not all his rage could call a flush into hig 
cotton-coloured face. His person, always small, seems to be shrunk up 
to half its size. As he sate there, pale, bald, emaciated, and angry, h« 
looked, as the waiter described him in an undertone, like a corpse in a 
passion. 1 now walked in, and shook the M^jor by the hand* and found 
him sitting before a better dinner than he ever gets or gives at home. I 
fear we must allow that it is characteristic of an old ludian to find fash. 
In England they are somewhat like tragic actors off the stage ; they hue 
so long acted the parts of great captains in war, and statesmen in peace, 
of Eastern nabobs and European princes, that they forget their intrinmo 
obscurity when they return to this country. An inn, therefore, is tao 
tempting an opportunity of resuming lost importance to be overlooked. 
There alone their money can give distinction, and the want of other 
claims to notice pass unobserved. Tiffin congratulated me on the short- 
ness of my Indian career, and my excellent state of health. Poor fellow, 
as he gave me one hand, he pressed the other on his right side. Ws 
soon fell into conversation, and he seemed to be even more disquieted ia 
mind than in body. Mrs. Tiffin, on the plea of health, came back to 
England two or three years before her husband. I remember that people 
used to hint that Mrs. Tiffin's health left her when Lieut. Bowyer em- 
barked for Europe on his private affairs. However it may be, the Major, 
like another Agamemnon, found on his return an Egisthus in his house. 
Already, alas ! Mr. C. Feelips is retained for the prosecution. 1 strongly 
dissuaded the outraged husband from bringing his cause into court. Poor 
fellow ! a little patience would save all this expense and exposure, and 
bury his wrongs for ever. Death will shortly give him a divorce from 
bed and board, without the forms of the ecclesiastical couit. 

“ I could support this misfortune/' said Tiffin ; “ and only wish that I 
could rid myself of the liver complaint as easily as of a bad woman ; 
but I am sadly vexed about my son Tom. He has been only a year at 
Haileybury, and two orders of affiliation have already been made upon 
the young rascal. I shouldn’t mind even that ; but he has lost 60/. in 
gambling and betting on pony races ; and the College Council are con- 
sulting about expelling him. Oh, Arcot, never send a boy of yours to 
Haileybury ! ” I contrived to lead the conversation at last to old times 
and pleasant recollections, and sent the Major to bed in good spirits, at 
least till a chance-turn on the right side reminded him of his liver. I 
left Salisbury at eight o’clock the next morning ; but expect to see Tiffin 
at Cheltenham. Dr. Warren advises Mrs. Arcot to drink the waters. 
You have been intimate with the Major for so many years, that I thought 
you w'ould sympathise in his vexations, both frivolous and serious. 

Mrs. Arcot aid Emily desire their love to your wife and Louisa, and 
I am, always, dear Littlecraft, yours, sincerely, 


George Arcot. 
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ON THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE MODE OF EDUCATING 
CIVIL SERVANTS FOR INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sm, — Every reader of your excellent Miscellany must have perused 
vith great pleasure, and not less profit, the series of Essays under the' 
signature of B. M. V., on the subject of the Education of Youth for Civil 
Offices in India. If anonymous praise were of any value, I should nof 
be backward in bestowing a humble mite of applause on the calm good 
sense and freedom from prejudice, which are so remarkable in these 
Essays. As it is, I shall content myself with pointing out what appears 
to me a blemish, and not an inconsiderable one, in this able writer’s 
schemes for improving the Indian civil sendee. 

The felicitous conception of setting up the Indian writerships as prizes 
in the great English seminaries of education, was Lord Grenvilles. 
That it should not have made a deep impression on the public mind, 
might seem strange, if we did not advert to the fact that nine people out 
of ten in England, take no more interest in the affairs of India than in 
those of C rim -Tartary, while the remaining tenth consists of person^ 
who take too near an interest in Indian affairs — namely, the givers and 
takers of patronage — both of them equally concerned in supporting the 
present system of bestowing appointments — equally disposed, therefore, 
to stigmatize and put down any plan which, proceeding on enlarged and 
statesman-like views of policy, would put an end to their days of good 
things. 

Your correspondent has done a groat public service, in calling general 
attention to mjr Lord Grenville’s excellent speech on the last renewal of 
the Company s charter. His Lordship’s proposal for distributing the 
writerships was, in every respect but one y unexceptionable : it went to 
secure for India the greatest quantity of the highest talent; it obviated 
the popular objection against transferring the Government of India into 
the hands of the King’s Ministers derived from the increase of patronage 
devolving to the crown ; — it promised to eradicate so much of that fatal 
corporation-spirit, remarkable in the Civil Service, as arises from their 
l*ing brought up together as a separate Indian caste in this country*—- 
but, it was by far too honest and virtuous a project for an age which fo 
not that of self-denying ordinances, and therefore by common consent 
of all party spirits, it was rejected and laid aside as something too romantic 
a »d visionary for the “ practical men,” whether of Leadenhall or White- 
hall. I wish Lord Grenville himself may not now have begun to look 
back on his own Indian day-dreams (while in opposition) with diminished 
wour. Tetnpora mutantur , #c. Mr. Wynne is an humble retainer of 
that party whereof the Grand Duke is chief, and Lord Grenville the Nes- 
tor. It nifty not be just to infer from Mr. Wynne’s thick- and-thin applause 
of every possible act of every possible functionary at home and abroad, 
that Nestor has changed his opinions, and now sees nothing in the sys- 
tem or the men who administer it, which requires amendment of the 
one, or better training of the other. But even if he has cooled down a 
*ttle, it does but prove, as our Church friend Dr. Southey would say, that 
2F 2 
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a pmnhas lived to be wiser to-day than he ru^ 

Grenville at 75 is better authority than XoM G^'flVilleAtf^^ - 
r J*ptfr correspondent lias enforced His po ritiqii# 1 ‘ Og 
gregarious education of the future Indian 

ana sense; but he suffers himself to be led away W iJatdral ahd ! tb a 
certain point laudable partialities, into the support of a£ 1 ptosrftidti fchtifefo 
at variance with the expanded views and liberality of sehtimeflt 
fested in many parts of the letters. - r 

It would seem that he proposes limiting the competition for writenihlpg 
to the two English Universities. Now laying out of view the moot point 
whether the system of education and discipline pursued at those semi- 
naries be better or worse than that followed in Trinity College, Dublin 
or the very different methods of the Scotch Universities, I would aak, if 
the writer is seriously prepared in these times to add to the exclusions 
under which his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects have so long suffered 
and to prohibit them from becoming writers in India ? The gentlemen 
from the north, would not, perhaps, let their love of Calvinism stand in the 
way of their preferment ; so at least one of their own favourite writers in 
Blackwood’s Magazine plainly intimates ; but with us, Sir, this is Really a 
jscruple of conscience, and a point of honour to adhere invariably to onr 
creed and our forms ; a tiling, in short, not to be got over for any tem- 
poral advantage. Your Correspondent’s proposal, would, therefore, have 
the effect of shutting us out altogether from employments that, until now, 
have been supposed open to us. It may not be thought safe or proper that 
conscientious Catholics, whose scruples to take certain oaths have so 
long kept them out of offices of public trust, should be allowed any share 
in the deliberations of a body so pure, devout, and disinterested as our 
legislature; but one is rather at a loss to see exactly in what way par- 
ticular opinions concerning the Real Presence — the advocation of 
saints — or doctrinal supremacy in the Chief Priest of a hierarchy, dis- 
qualify the holder from administering justice to Hindoos or Mahometans; 
or from collecting land-tax and customs for the East India Company. I 
confess I do fear, notwithstanding the tender consciences of my brethren 
in spirituals, they would be found quite as apt engines for screwing 
out of a miserable population the “ entire nett produce of the soil" ac- 
cording to Sismondi, 1 or the uttermost farthing of a thousand per cent . 
Salt-Tax, as their Protestant rivals in such good works. They show 
themselves apt enough in their own country. 

Perhaps the public may not be aw are, that when the present College 
for the Company’s servants was set up, that Institution was viewed with 
some pain and even jealousy by the Catholics, as having a tendency to 
exclude them from Civil employ ment in India. There was much affec- 
tation of the forms and discipline of the intolerant English Universities; 
and the religious reputation of the influential Director, who had so large 
a share in setting up this College, and putting down Lord Wellesleys, 
was not likely to lessen our apprehensions as to the meditated bearing of 
Hertford Seminary, on the interests of our oppressed and excluded body. 
It^was not until very lately that our uneasiness was removed. The sin- 
gular circumstance occuried last year, of a Catholic young gentleman 
obtaining a wiitership. He and his parents of course demurred to his 


1 Revue Eucyclopedique, Decembre, lfl24. 
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bejnc ^ t^e reMgious exercises of the establishment - 

an appeal folfowM;ty WFflW authorities, and after some di^u^M the 
court wa* liberty conceded \o the scruples of the student. This prdce- 
jiSs therefore, settle^ the eligibility of Roman Catholics to public 
employment in Jn4}a;,yet the right thus obtained, your Correspbhdent 
uwjd uow defeat, by restricting the competition for writerships after the 
demise of the, $pst India Company, to graduates of his favourite English 

Universities. 

I fear, ho would he terribly startled at any such heterodox suggestion 
ag tltat of giving a fair proportion of these great prizes to MayXooth, 
though that be a Royal College ? Should the times not be ripe for £\ich 
a proposal, when the arrangements for the new charter are under cbnsl- 
deration, our youth will have to resort to the Scotch colleges, and there 
try their chance for whatever portion of the yearly number of Indian 
prizes would be allotted to those northern seminaries, where no one thinks 
of requiring religious tests or qualifications from the candidate for Aca- 
demic honours. Your Correspondent can scarcely be serious in rileditat- 
uog the exclusion of such Universities as Edinburgh or Glasgow from the 
competition. He may value a profound acquaintance with the intrica- 
cies of longs and shorts, above the study of political economy ; and the 
knack of writing as faultless Greek as an old Athenian, above the art 
possessed by the men of “ Modern Athens,” of expressing their thoughts 
ttith precision and elegance in plain English ; but I put it to him, whe- 
ther the demerit of possessing these inferior philosophic attainments only 
to the exclusion of those superior classic accomplishments, be a sufficient 
ground for utterly disqualifying the unfortunate individual for distri- 
buting justice or squeezing revenue among the semi-barbarians of Hin- 
doostan. 

'Hie importance of the general subject discussed by your Correspondent 
is so great,— -of such infinite moment is it to the interests of our vast 
empire, to have for administrators of India able, pure, patriotic and 
liberal-minded men, — that you cannot too often recur to the subject, and 
familiarize the public mind here with its bearings. The advantages of 
governing a great and remote Colonial dependency, densely peopled by 
rude tribes of alien language, religion and feelings, by means of one 
particular order of men, sent thither in very early youth, expecting to 
rise to high place and fortune by gradation, yet taught to consider them- 
selves not settlers connected by fellow-feeling with the country, but 
^journers iu a foreign land, whence they seek to hurry away with their 
accumulations — the advantages of governing India by such a class, 
strict monopolists of all office and power, unchecked by any but their 
( >wq order, uncontrolled by any independent political institutions, pro- 
tected from all scrutiny of public opinion, or any privilege of free com- 
plaint, must at any time be matter of grave doubt. The balance Of godd 
bas, perhaps justly, been thought to preponderate in favour of such Jkn 
arrangement, partly because of the facilities with which a youth' acquires 
the languages and becomes Indianizcd ; partly because of the evil* Which 
"#re seep to spring in the early days of our conquest from the influx of 
•alult spoliators Hut still more from the fear entertained, that if Civil 
^ployment abroad were thrown open to general competition in England, 

India would be inundated with lazy lordlings and idle horiourables— aye, 
a nd dishonourables too— who hp.d tried theiv fortuoes in the field of Par- 
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liamentary corruption at home, and betook themaelyea to India, to 
matters how they best could. ! >' a .] r 

It would not, perhaps, be impossible to hit on Botae&hw betwfeeh l^k 
of these plans ; some scheme which, without breaking dowhi the frame 
and constitution of the Civil Service, should now and then transfuse 4 
little English health and vigour, by admitting a limited qhantity of 
petition, in particular cases, from without the pale of the Company's 
Service, and so infusing some circulation into the mass. But admitting 
it to be good on the whole for India, to be governed by this exclusive 
corps of placemen by profession, it would seem only the more necessary 
that we should discourage every aggravation of that co-operative spirit 
beyond what must unavoidably arise from the nature of the employment. 
If we cannot help their being a “ separate caste ” when they get to 
India, let us at least avoid encouraging that gregarious feeling before its 
time, by bringing up all the youths together, instead of letting them im- 
bibe the high tone and feelings of freemen, and from early attachments 
to philosophy, literature, and varied accomplishments, by associating with 
the mass of their fellows at the various Colleges of the United Kingdom, 
until they shall be o i full age and discretion. 

If any ope doubt the strength of the esprit de corps of the Civil Body, 
as now: constituted and educated, let him but look to the late disgraceful 
debates at the India House, and the more disgraceful transactions from 
which they arose. Here is a series of acts of violence — precipitation- 
jealousy — manoeuvring and cruelty — perpetrated by the Company’s ser- 
vants in different grades of stature and power, and stopping nothing short 
ojf the utter destruction of a mercantile house which had done the state 
no common service in no ordinary times of peril — the proscription and 
banishment of obnoxious individuals — the confiscation of their acquired 
property, and the ruin of multitudes of dependent creditors. Yet see 
how the Company’s servants, one and all, stand by and defend each 
other, right or wrong. Ask almost any one in private, if he justifies a 
Resident's womanish intemperance or implacable vindictiveness ? Ask if 
he defend a temporary Governor’s breathless haste to complete the 
abominable work of destroying the prostrate and helpless firm, in three 
days, that the new Governor, who had arrived, might be too late to save 
if so disposed ? 2 Ask if lie approve of a Member of Council’s insinuating 
in private, to the injury of an absent public servant, that which he shrunk 
from recording in public, the while he claimed credit as a fearless doer ot 
painful duty in the worst of times ? Few of them will deny, between 
man and man, that they disapprove of such things j yet iu public, all 
defend each other, and they form a phalanx — bristling forward to shield, 
and reciprocally to protect, one another, with a constancy, zeal, and 
courage, which show their strength and their means of defence ; but which 
tempt the spectator to ask, if that system can be politic and good 
generates such a combination and such a spirit, in a body virtually 
sessing the undivided authority of the state, in an empire like India? 

Sfich circumstances as these give a double value to the labours of 
writers who endeavour to draw public attention to the defects, not to say 

9 The “ Lamb," described by Mr. Canning, however, had speedily undergone 
th* described mocess of conversion into the “ Tiger.’* A few days sufficed, 
he reached Calcutta quite prepared to acquiesce in, and confirm all, the ferocious 
doings 6f his locum Unens, Adam,— Editor. 
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vice*, ifthWWt,ia pw$eot system of rearing and appointing youths to 
Civil office in the Indies. I hope your able Correspondent will not drop a 
sutyect, drain vestogaUon of which becomes more deeply interesting to die 
philanthropic as the time approaches when India will again have a 
chance qf exchanging her present sordid and selfish masters for others 
more actuated by liberal and sound principles. 

Yours, 

Stratford, 10th April, 1825. A Romanist. 


LETTER of THE EMPEROR OF THE BURMESE TO THE EMPEROR 
OF COCHIN-CHINA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR Singapore, November 1824. 

Tub departure of a ship from this place for London direct, affords me an 
opportunity of inclosing, to your address, a copy of a letter from the King 
of Ava to the Emperor of Cochin-China, upon the occasion of Mr. Gib- 
son’s mission. 1 had translated this document from the French (in which 
language I received it) for the purpose of obtaining its insertion in the 
Singapore Chronicle ; but as it was not considered proper for an editor 
of any Eastern newspaper to meddle with matters of a no’itical nature, it 
could not be admitted. I therefore forward it to you, for the unshackled 
pages of the Oriental Herald . I must, however, do the head of the 
Government at this place the justice to say, that the press enjoys more 
freedom here than in any other part of India ; and that the Bengal regu- 
lations of Mr. Adam and Sir Francis Macnaghten are the only cause of 
there being any restrictions on it here at all. 

Wishing you every success in conducting the Oriental Herald, several 
Numbers of which have reached this island, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Singapore Merchant. 

Copie d\me Lettre adressfe en 1822, par VEmpereur des Birmans d 

I'Empereur de Cochinchine. P or tee par Mr. Gypson, Ambassadeur , 

Dr la grande ville d’Amarapura, au pays ou regne la religion du vrai 
Dieu, ou Ton trouve r£unis les tresors les plus precieux. de la terre, 
l auguste monarque, protocteur de cent rois ses tributaires, maitre du 
gkwieux et celebre elephant blauc Sohadam chen Men, et de tous les 
autres elephants blancs, possesseur de Tarme volante et invisible, des 
mines les plus riches, dominateur des eaux et de la terre, d^fenseur de 
la vraie religion, Empereur juste et tout-puissant, dont les pieds sacres 
cotmnandent a tous les pays sounds a sa domination ecrit en ces terrnes, 
par 1 entromise de ses ministres, generalissimea et grands dignitaircs, 
a sa Majesty I’Empereur de Cochinchine. 

Au commencement du monde, lorsque le soleil, la iune et les ctoilea 
threat cr£es, lea peupLes se reunireat pour 61ire un roi, et ils elurent le 
juste des justes, le plus fidele observateur des dix commandements 
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memrt.fa fewtet ftdn MWUfetojjiM* u w 

Sam ad a, c est a dire, 1 auguste Roi 61 u a 


Y~T: .w v,vo 4ml a prarKpi^panaqnt,. tout* kitiiiWL 

des transmigrations successives de son dn?e sur 

En armanl a )q supreme grandeur, il a console, cpmmieWayeuie ^ 
son predccesseur, la gloire du trone et des sombraires royaux,., Auhtht 
i SW?/?* ses peuples comme ses propres enfanta, il lea a exemntf 
de tous t rebuts, et ils so sont rejouis, a son avenement, comma dani « n ! 
belle niut qqe la lune delaire de ses rayons argents. Conformement mt 
doctrines de la religion, il fait dc nombreuses aumones, et 
suivant tous ses preceptes, de indriter les jouissances du paradis. ,En re- 
cojinaispancc de ses bienfaita, ses peuples prient pour que leur bon roi 
soit exempt de toute in/irmite et jouisse d’un long regne. Sa Maieatft 
possede Iqs toyaumea de Suna Paranta, Sampadipah, Duracca, VamiR- 
ba, KSiri^i KiUeranra, Geya Vuddana, Camboza, Yodih Nagara K«K- 
m^yatna, r Maba,Nagara, Sivik, Cbein, Alavipura, Yazengala, Lava**, 
th^, ^aripiirenzba, J 

suivant leur grandeur et leur puissance, payentawi 
Majeste tnbuts ct horn mages depuis les temps les plus recules* le roj- 
au !ft? . j Maha Vibica Yecapura, ou residait lo Dieu Malia Mouny, et 
qui contient les quat*e provinces de Denliavady, Duciravady, Megavady 
et KJaiqavady ; le royaume de Nagachantha, dont la capitale cst Mam-* 
pura, et eelpi de Asaina Seccadera, qui a pour capitales Goracon et 
vHP a £ u F a > s 9 ut auss * Soumis a son linperiale Majeste et lui p&yent 
tnbut I^ct hpmiuage. Au dela des mers sont encore des isles et des 
royapm^s qp il protege, et dout il reyoit comme liominage des jeunes 
vi erges,j ck'S arjnes, des cjievaux, des elephants et d’autres presents 
precieux. 

comme pres de lui, il aime a accorder sa protection a tous 
les Wnpes qui la sollicitent et a leur faire des presens conformes a leur 
^ accorde honneur et protection a tous ceux qui servent 
de^qment 8a personae, dans son armee et dans son gou verne men t. 11 est 
ai ?P( , ae i , * e8 rois sacres ou non sacres. Les Brames, homines et 

iemm^s ( , et Jjj^gens puissants par leurs richesses, jouissent aussi de sa pror 
tection, ajnsique tous les habitants du royaume, etrangers ou indigenes. 

pe qui concerne la religion et les bonzes, et recompense 
ces ^lefnie^ suivant leur merite, mutant en cela le grand roi Chec- 
qif 1 , dans nn instant, se transportait ou il voulait aller. t 

Jp? aumones et la bienfaisance, les mortifications, la 
cnar^te pqussep^ jusnu a l’oubli de soi raeme, la droiture et la< justice, 1ft 
detyqatess£ et 1 alfabilite ; il oublie les offenses et n’en conserve jam aisle 
soiiy^mr ; il desire le bien de tous les hommes et meme des ammauxj 
son ^e cpnnait ni la haine ni le ressentiraent; il observe lesjeunes 
avec scrupqle; il tolere et respecte les religions et les usages de tousrlea 
peuple^^etlpwr accord e sa protection, cartel est le decalogue sacra <k 4 
dimiter les vertus et de suivre en tout la conduits de 
JVIahpj Sanrada, nqtre auguste monarque pratique encore huit lois -del* 
reconnaissance. II en recommit sept pour la moraJite et quatre qjti con- 
cement devoirs envers les morts j lidele a cette regie . de. cooduite, il 
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egokie, : -#t& d&ttes, voir fleurir ct prosper^ fcs 6u*tre parties do 

tJeftpoir^ l^tm des kept' conlmamhem^nts qui 

cat *rfW i46ipWqWfe'to , ^ i tft 1 Teiir enseipient hi slider mutuelleni'ent, 
toitBid^fe^'qufel^ ^tccrfi^nces le requieremt, quesbn aujuste Weul 
envoya des ambassftd&irs k S: M. Tempered de la CochinchM. , * 

Par terrenes diffifeultes du dhemin, par mer lcs vents contraires, ptlrent 
sedi- iWem^her d ; arriver jusqu’en presence dc sa Majest6. 

Aprteht mort de notre vieux monarque, qui a latest son royauffie ct 
sea tiviOFS 'darts Ivtat le plus florissant, son petit fils etant monte sur le 
troi»» ti song£, d£s son avenement, a tenter de nouveau d’etablir des re- 
lations atdc la Cochinchine. 

Sur ces entrefaites, Ong doi Lam ct Thu hap Trinh, etant arrives a 
Polo Pinang, y rcncontrerent un chinois habitant de notre pays, et chef 
do nos isles et montagnes aux nids d’alcyons; ils lui fircrit part dune 
minion dont ils etaieut charges par le gouvernement de Cochiqctyne, et 
co dernier connaissant les intentions du souverain it cet .egard,; les pon- 
duisit jusqu’a Tavai; le grand ministre Menghi Maha Sertabad'y ,qta\t 
alors a Martaban, en commission de generalissimo ; celui qui gouvernajt 
la province de Pegu Anhsavady et residait an port de mer, etitit Menghi 
Sado Menla Noratha. . 

Par les soins de ces deux ministres, les Cochinchinois furent conduits 
pigqu’a la ville de Chagain sur les galores et bateaux des ceremonies * dp 
(htigam ils furent conduits sur les bateaux dores, et au son dune 
mmique harmonieuse, a la ville de Shuegui Yet, situee au N. E. de la 
(.ipitalo; on lour l>6tit une foil belle maison, oil, uialgre qu’ils nc fugsent 
porteurs d’aucunes depeches de leur gouvernement, ils furent loges ct 
gardes avec lcs plus grands hoimcurs. Cc fut alors qu’on leur fit 1 de- 
maiider otiiciellement s’ils etaient envoyes par le minist^re Cochinchinois. 
Sur leur reponsc affirmative, ils furent conduits dans la partie sud de la 
ulle d’Amarapura, au jardin Maha Siri Nandavan, oil nous leur conti- 
nuames les traitemens les plus honorables. Alors les crtdeaux.du mlnis- 
tre, qu'avaient apportes Ong dbi Lam et Thu hap Trinh, furent preSeritcs 
•i I’fimpereiir; ces presents consistaient en armes et soieries. Anx dif- 
1<- rentes questions adressees a ces Cochinchinois, ils repondlrcht : qiio 
1 Empereur Gialong avait eu longtems l’intention d’envoyer fine ambas- 
s ade ii l’Empereur du lever du soleil, et n’en avait £te emp£ch£ cjue par 
s a mort; qu’ apres cet cv6nement son fils Minh Mang etant monte 'sur le 
trnne, qu’il oocupait depuis deux ans, le gouvernement de sa Majeste les 
avaient envoyes au Pegu, etqu’ils venaient aux pieds de notre Empe&tyf 
J'oar s’informer de letat actuel du royaume et de ses relations. Ong dol 
kj 10 * ajouta quo les Cochinchinois avaient quelques difficulties hvdc lea 
^iamods au sujet du Gamboge, et que si nos deux royaunips s\hitesaii?rtt 
vontre Siam, nous pourrions les vainore sans peine, et des lots etablfr 
nos deux pays des communications faciles; ces affaires, disdit-il, 
avaient 4te prises en consideration dans le grand conseil de Tmt. 

fhi temps des ayeux du present monarque, et meme longtems aupara- 
vant, le royaume des Siamois etait notre tributaire, dans 17*re 000 defl 
hinuafts; ce’st a dire, il y a plus de 200 ans, le roi de Siam, BisVza Di- 
ra za* £tait dans notre capitale, oil nous le gardions avec grand hontieur 
nans unelbaison blanche. Nous avions donne le goavememertt du t£r- 
ntoire Siamois ii son fils, qui payait annuellement un tribut de trente 
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elephants et trcnte mille tikaux * m*h bientot Hi setevbltMt; » 
tribut accoutum^. Le frhe de l’ayeyl de notre prudent niourtju® qm 
negaait gbuis le nom de Chen Bln Shih, et constrmk&it^alon U tapitile 
Yatana Pura Ava, envoy* des armeee coromaodeea pa*deg«hefi c hot* 
dans la noblesse pour reprendre le royaume de Siam* Sur dm 
faites, le chef des Siamois mourut; et notre armee, ay&nt d&nrtt U rilk 
se retira; de ce moment les Siamois sont devenus brigands et pirates a 
la mer ; jusqu* ici nous avons tout souffert avec patience* Oag ddi Lamet 
atm campagnon nous ont .fait s&yoir que pour cette meme raison iU 
avaient dfk venir comme de simples marc hands ; en etant lui-aietne bien 
eonvaincu, et pesant ces raisons dans l'int£r&t et la dignifc6 des dem 
nations, notre auguste Monarque a pease qu’il ne convenait pas qu’un td 
obstacle entravat nos relations ; en consequence des personnes de confi- 
ance sont envoyees en Cochinchine et autorisees a negocier et recevoir 
toutes leg decisions de sa Msyeste l’Empereur et de ses miniaties d etat. 
Ce sont: — Nemio Siri Sura Noratha, Nemio Tazaon, Nemio 8iri Raj* 
Gounnarat, Nemio Tederat Kio, Seidi Noratha, Nemio Sira Kiqjua, Siri 
Cheinda Noratha. 

Que nous avons envoyes, avec Ong doi Lam et Thu hap Trinh, enleur 
remettant pour etre ofterts en present a sa Majesfce 1’Eropereur de Co- 
chinchine, — un sceau secret de l’Empire en or, viogt aaneaux de rubis, 
vihgt anneaux de saphir, trois sacs de rubis bruts, une couverture en soie 
de fabrique du pays, quatre pieces de soies unies, un chapelfct de 
pierres jaunes, un bloc de pierres verts, quatre boursettes dont une trcs 
petites, trois boits-vernissees de differentes grandeurs, une boite a betel 
avec sea pieds, quatre garde-mangers, un bandbge en vernis, une 
coupe a the avec son couvercle, dix-huit lines crayons blancs, trente 
panells d’huile de naphte. 

Investis de toute notre confiance, et attaches b. la personne de l’Em- 
pereur, nos Euvoyes ont connaissance de tout ce qui est relatif a la de- 
struction des Siamois, ennemis communs de nos deux nations, et nous 
lea autorisons a agir pour cette affaire, suivant ce qui a ete conclu a cet 
egard. 

Nous souhaitons qu’il plaise a $. M. l’Empereur de Cochinchine et a 
ses Ministres, de rediger par ecrit leurs decisions a ce sujet, et de nous 
les transmeftre sans retard, par l’entremise de nos Commissaires, accom- 
pagnbs de quelques personnes de confiance. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM ON BJGNOR PARK, TH R SEAT 
OF THK LATE MRS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

Tiiy mountains, Bignor ! fringed with beechen shades, 

Thy verdant meadows, thy impurpled glades, 

Brown hamlets, sheltered by the pendant wood, 

And ancient oaks, that crown the watery flood ; 

Scenes which my mother’s artless strains inspired,- 
And the ill-fated muse of Otway fired ; 

Nor sacred less is Herting’s cottaged vale. 

Where CoUins 1 breathed his ever-pensive tale, , 

i Otway, CoUins, Hayley, and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, were not only wW 
same county, but in the same neighbourhood. 
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* 

oh Bigatr Park . 

Roused' Echo -from her sylvan bed of sleep. 

And bade the grerctaad mountain shepherds weep.* 

, On Arun’s bania; where Flora’s treasures throng. 

In ie deep tab, through which he pours along 
, His restless stream > to meet his parent flood. 
Winding ’twi*t meadow, purple heath, and wood,* 
Oft has nay sainted mother, sorrowing, sighed 
To the low murmurs of his sullen tide ; 

And Echo still, from his cold oozy cave, 

. Repeats the tale, that charmed hyj wandering wave. 
Bean her sad history into distant deeps, 

And with his willowed banks, responsive weeps* 

No more, ye sacred haunts ! in spring s attire, 

Shall sounds of sweetest harmony inspire, 
i Or the chaste empress of the starry night, 

The muse’s meditating steps invite 
To the wild pathless copse, or flowery dell, 

Or where the sheep-fold’s melancholy bell, 

Awakes the solemn silent ear of night, 

Or shepherd’s boy in vernal dreams delight. 

What time the hoary owl incessant weals, 

Winnowing with labouring wings the misty fields, 
And clamorous rooks, in black battalions meet, 

Slow verging homeward, to their dark retreat, 

Now hovering pause, above the tutted trees, 

And wake to Gothic sounds, the evening breeze, 
Whilst still is heard, from distant vales among, 

The mournful woodlark’s curfew-pealing song ; 

That time : How' oft upon thy utmost brow, 

When evening’s beams eniiched the va'e below, 

With secret joy the farewell sweet l ’vc seen, 

As the sun lingering kiss’d each parting scene, 

The humble village, and the gayer town, 

Ocean’s blue -waste of waters, woodlands brown, ; 
Beachy’s 4 sea-worn immeasurable steep, 

Which frowns with pallid horror, o’er the deep, 
Arana’s* modest, meadow’d, winding vale, 

Where magic sounds of minstrelsy prevail, 

Brightened by turns, — as his last glimmering ray, 
Down western waves, still loitering, stole away. 


5 See Collius’ beautiful Hues on the death of Colonel Ross he says, , 

The muse shall still, with social aid, 

Her gentlest promise keep, 

Kven humble Herting's coitaged vale, 

Shall leara the sad repeated tale, 

And bid her shepherds weep. 

rl* r *fc er Aruu, which givfcs the name to Arundale, empties into the sea near 
Chichester. , 

* Beachy Head, In Sussex. s The river Arum 
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bAsil- oih> day oonMampl««ting in idtenm&<? VWerpigeoi:)ininfe^ 
tfrmiof ShaJc^^re^ (publUhc4 by diver* nrcfropdrtMbiWb^ 
4 „:p ft MPCCc;six 9 j) X noted a certain pe^uUarity tferein^jW^feoi^at 
uponwbicb Ihereby communicate, for the delectation pf , all/yonr geaifo 
ro»dcrp. ' , 11-.' ; ... : . M. , ■ ; ' *!•' ' * *'! v 

uTi»»9hip*ithe peculiarity itself, it was tms; tw, iln$te&d 

hat followed was a volume of “ the playsof W Minm, Shaba- 
Wft/ktha laconic title- page abbreviated it iidq “ the .Flajys, vf fchtlt^ 
epe^fiai*ii^t4ng thei aforesaid William aside. For the, which* licahaot 
hutiaud the, man, of i types who adjudged the said William tabeaojitopetv 
tiqont superfluity 5 for this terraqueous globe hath had 
speaTpj apd will have no more. Wherefore, he needeth ooththaaeifntita 
diflta^ctionsk, .He stand, Cth unique, solitary, unapproachably.:/ like 
4ohiUes» )he doth $hahe a sptar, which no inferior hero canipoi&e/„i;He 
in ; verity,, a. phqenix in ail things save one — he did leave. no, heir hi 
those pdofquaerabexS) which have sweetened, as it were, the atmosphere 
of our being. What naattereth it unto any man, whether , he were ^ 
mipated, William, or Thomas, or Nicholas, or Peter? Who taiketh of 
Juliqa.Qmtar by his prmnomenof Caius, or designateth Virgdius ^wo 
by that cacophonous, Publius ? Of a surety, it belongeth unto 4uch nten 
aaia , prerogative, , to, drop all these ungraceful appendages; and albeit, 
libp /; chic Hen,: they commence their career with fragments of the aboii- 
ginsi egg, Upon their heads; yet in time, it is to be hoped, yea, and it i« 
tp 1( bfe« r expepted, that they will leave these unseemly periwigs behind 
th«m, >i Wherefore, l wpuld ask, by seeing the name of W illiam ap- 
Ponded junto that of Shakespeare, must I be reminded that $ucih a raan 
exar, W'ae a child)? 'Wherefore must I have him obtruded upon my 
phantasy^ ,V mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms/’ or lilting upbw 
voice, at the baptismal font? Wherefore must I hear him inVocated by 
l>Wt pedagogue, by the familiar diminutive ot his preposterous namej 
L'TOfc wroth in the retrospection of these prosaic indignities; and— 
it# ittrxiwyuei — I laud the man who ventured to omit thy 
pmmommal appointive— 

lb: d >nl h . '0ear son of memory! great heir of feme! 1 ' 

'When, as ' it were, he floateth as a spirit around and above us. Why 
must 7 these and such like reminiscences be inflicted upon^jy to wake 
hjm^jpa^q^e a^ain? Why must he again be enforced — rjiqfetyS 

j ’ ‘ — X— Soil his pure ethereal weeds, t , i() - lu hr ,, 

r buo : A) h With’ the rank vapours of this sin-vrorn mould? j ^ ^ 

l, ' M| 7 ' li^hese importunate remembrances !^ As thq 


saWtpji^pg fiis princely hand, “they smell of, mor^ajity.jt liPlWitf? 
all musty, ana superannuated nuisances, .wherefore, J 

peri^eth not(;,.bu^ M,OWW,S 1 WWW | > tlw 
prsenominal William. ; 

j , iTbe > mfeabon , of. these ; u nsa roury reminiscences,) puttetb«m‘to'tmr» 


certain mibei*tl 
sfet'dMwi’ftf-fhl 
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Primally: Mr. Williams, of the city of Edinburgh, (one of the not 
many boreal limners, wh»«B/«fepttmioni hath performed a trajection of 
the Tweed,) did, 6ome time since, make a pictorial crusade into strange 
pkcilwitT instead 1 ^f tJwbrdP'hrf : 
from th^'Mich fcdvtwttare he ! brought home divers opimaipotta,' which 
he didexhiWt titttOthtepubliC in goodly volurtiei of lelter-tpresh; adorned 
with xomely’ copperplates. Among the sculptures, tlter4 M ortfe^W 
horresco referens — presenting the skull 1 of Ranaelode Urbinol Before 
this; thd said Raffaelo had dVvelt, as a spirit of the past/ in tnyphkn- 
ta iy ? !he had holered, as a living glory, over the ruitifc b€ OldtarfyCbtoC 
Wherefote, then, should I be reminded, by this indecorous potthuUtite of 
his ikulP, that he had ever been any thing, save a bright ittteliigfciifeof 
Of what utility could it be to uncharnel his craniiim; f if'no f fe^Oi^attt' 
could e^ocate the soul which did inform it? Could it ptodUce Another 1 
Transfiguration, or imagine a new Madonna ? No, certeii Wherefore; 
awsy with these obscene mortalities ! Is not the grave the place Of thta 
defonct? There, l pray, let the reliques of the mighty Vest. GatWttof 
fill np6n their goodly immortalities ; but have thou tathifig tff db with' 
their bones. For mine own part, I would be Oblivions' of ally' sating 
their handyworks and their glory. I will, that they be n90ghjt, M ttnto 
myself and unto the world, but golden shadows, and floating 'tn&Wd total' 
and jfarerinial rainbows. I will, that Shakespeare be ilbtcklfed Willittfo, 
and that Raffaelo de Urbino have no skull. i,{ 

Again: some time since, I perambulated, with infinite delectation, the; 
interior of St. Peter’s Cathedral, at Exeter — a place, in ithlfch hfe WhU : 
frefeth no emotion, can scarcely, I opine, have much emotion to feel. 
Having given us a conspection of the “long-drawn aisles,” the “'storied 1 
windows, " the monuments antique and hodiernal, dnd the Oth^f leotllrte 1 
adjuncts of the fabric, it pleased our conductor to djfeii uhtb ua’A chs^’Sn 
which was deposited the skeleton of a personage (cho had been strangul- 
ated for murder ! Now, it did amaze me, (firstly,) that nwy'fekeletOrt what- 
soever should be deemed ornamental to a Christian church 1 ; (bfecbndiy,) 
that the skeleton of a murderess should be preferred to all otbeita 
ecclesiastical exhibition; and, (thirdly,) that a caihedtat should W 
elected, beyond all inferior churches, to contain these interesting’ VtimdifolV 
Concerning myself, I will acknowledge that the sight of thete tepefctrthlh 1 
relics did somewhat interfere with the train of cogitation, which all 
(saving them) was fitted to induce ; and that it hath connected an awo- 
ciation Witfi’ the august edifice, by no means pleasing, and eke&^fyhat 
durable. The mortalities of the noble and the fair of ages departed, Were, 
crumbling under the pavement of the magnificent pile ; ^nVunjc 
trom the eye of man, and from the light of day. Yet they (videlicet, me 
owners of these mortalities) had died pacifically in tUei f> beds ; and, 
though some of then? were rather homicidal in the fiefo, they polluted 
oot tftoit domestic localities with blood. One only did soCfo to ^odr^ the 
light in atll that place of tombs. And what were her claims td tM4 d&- 
ti rtctlbn T She had been executed for murder! Truly, it fa ttrl ftbfibmr, 
R he doth not steettt to hive merited, to be taken from the scaffold tb'dWH- 

— .,-ii.iii^iui 


1 NVhm th iii mis' written* tbe author wag not- at all aware of the impwitknt 
awswer, in relation 


now cordjaffij ^ighfg that thp ^kul)g qf ^J departed worthy c*uW 

be P^rtdTot the ficim^n of these mterfestingfnqulAei? ^ 
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rate the cathedral; and, when Falstaff did say that he had “ forgot*** 
what the inside of a church was made of/’ he would have been blameW 
pontajn many sanctities of this kind. , /olv , 

Moreover, I well remember me, that, passing up the t Thames, in the 

autumn of a.d. mdcccxx, as I was contemplating 'all the marvels of that 

Imperial River, I was in a slight degree disconnected at discovering, upon 
the sinister marge thereof, three sundry gibbets, whereunto eight speci- 
mens qi humanity were appended, — videlicet, four upon one, three upon 
anoj^er, and the solitary eighth monopolizing the third. Whether or not, 
tl\eCC were spy more I cannot determinate ; but for me (who am a moderate 
man) eight did suffice. Before I made this discovery,^ I had ,beeo 
iu;fK>mewhat of a poetical mood; but there was something , in ^ t)K*e 
ca$nificaV?ealities rather unpropitious unto the visions pf Pamwii, 
Briefly afterwards we did pass his Majesty’s Yacht, ycleped thup ,j{oyd 
George, which, certes (albeit rather small of stature) did look prip^lyjla 
mine eyes, with her gilded prow, and the royal standard, floating oyer 
her stem*., As we passed her, I could not but think with what gratification 
hia Majesty, in going down the river, must ruminate on the spectacle* 
which we had left behind us. How must he gratulate himself ou tage 
ocular evidences, that he hath such conscientious and excellent hangme^*? 
and that, this important function of the executive Government i* ; 
charged, with such loyal and laudable precision ! But, whatever his bn-, 
tannic Majesty may feel, in tbe conviction that he hath such duujol 
gffipiajs, upon me the spectacle had a very contrarious operation. , It did 
make me welancliolious at the time ; and, methinks, the retrospection of 
it ; is any thing hut delectable. Nor can I opine, that an intelligent 
foreigner would think more highly of insular civilization, when he fiadeth 
that, to approach the metropolis of the land, he must see eight qf, jhis 
Majesty’s dead subjects, (though not, I allow, the very best of tbe lieges,) 
swinging in chains to the zephyrs of the Thames. . , , 

, Assuredly, these things may be voraciously intituled Ungentle Me- 
men t os. There are many others in this fantastic world; but of these 1 
only, purpose, for tins present, to castigate one. I allude to the unseemly 
prwtice of sculpturing upon grave-stones the likeness ,oi a skull, with 
cross-bones for its supporters. I like not such armorial bearings; where- 
fore should the heraldry of tbe dead be a nuisance to the living ? Is itn°l 
enough to know that 6uch sad realities are beneath, but we must see thpm 
likewise, in effigy above ground? Sufficeth it not to see them “ 
inurned” that “ the sepulchre” doth, after this ungraceful fashion,-*-) - 

Ope his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast them up again 1 

The grave is the place of rest and hope; and, being so, it ought h>k* a 
place of beauty. The very poetry of the heart should envelop the deaa 
fli as it weri>, a silvery mantle over the turf, or the wmby W 
l6feT ’There i k more pure affection in one handful of fioweni, than w w 
akulla Wd bones that ever were engraven. Wherefore, I do wt*™t* 
awhy With ell these obscene mortalities ! And know ye alb wbemta*# 
priiaStita may concern, that we do hereby forbid, under penalty^ 
high displeasure, that any such resemblances be engraven in fuMJ 
thS fWtttofcntaef any place of sepulture whatsoever, —we deeming 1 *^ 
and fitting that the defimet should cause as little ptdn a*mdy be^ecnw 
nibni tb theffi, rifterthey have been consigned tojtoeir Aeceto Jepo** 
Crediton . 
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CQjiRjtcTION °F TWO REMARKABLE ERRORS— ON THE SURfttCT 
6^ OAfattfi AtyB OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 

W <Ae Editor of the Oriental Herald , 

am persuaded that you will receive no communication more 
rettftty than one designed to correct any misstatement, which may hatf 
irritetly occurred among your pages. In this view, I beg leave to HO* 
dee two passages in your last volume. : 

Atp. 163, “ the Independents” are described as agreeing with the 
Quakers/' in refusing to “ yield to what they deem the unchristian prae* 
tics Of swearing.” Now, an inquiry into the practice* of thdt iluffl** 
rous class of English Nonconformists will show, that equally with those 
called Presbyterians and the members of the Church of England^ 
Independents readily take the customary oaths, whether whefl serving on 
juries, appearing as witnesses, or for purposes of commerce. Thus the 
Quakers are the only religious community yet known in Britain, who 
refuse to “swear every hour, if oaths are required.” Whether they 
should he required, at least so frequently, may justly demand from 
Church and State that grave consideration which the subject is not 
likely soon to receive, though much may be expected from the progress 
of general education, and, as an acquaintance of my earlier years; 
Robert Robinson, of Cambridge, remarks, in his Life of Claude, 41 dura* 
tion would be ill-bestowed on the world, were the last of mankind to 
govern themselves wholly by the reveries of the first.” 

There have, however, been reflecting individuals, unconnected with 
the Quakers, yet entirely according with them upon this subject. Ah 
eminent instance was afforded in the last century, by M. Herport, a 
celebrated divine of the canton of Berne ;” where, I regret to add, he Was 
“ persecuted and imprisoned” for his liberal sentiments, or, rather, for 
the fearless declaration of them : a fate less to have been expected from 
the equity of a Republic, than under the despotism of a Grand Mo* 
Barque or a Governor- General ; a Louis le Grand , or (if you can ert-i 
dure the bathos) an Adam , not unworthily succeeded by an Amherst, • 
This injured confessor, Herport, appears to have suffered for his deter* 
urination, in the spirit of the Christian’s great Exemplar , as described 
by Milton 

At least to try, and teach the erring soul, 

Not wilfully mis-doing, but unaware 
. Misled. ‘ 

His Work is now before me as “ translated from the Gejman/^aoi 
published in 1768, after the author’s decease. It is entitled “ J^n Essay 
on Truths of importance to mankind ; wherein the doctrine of Oaths, ap 
frintave to religious and civil government, is impartially considered i, the 
whole submitted to public examination.” The following axioms adofty 
« the title page : — 

The meanest subject, who, of his own accord, without any hire, 

, 1°°*® stones, is, in his sphere, a patriot. i , , , 

That member society, who does net make hi* liberty to consist, fy 
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Correction of 

licentiousness, but uses it subordinate^ to the &W*‘; l and ffcr lore of 
his neighbours, is a patriot in a higher sphere. y * 

1 The ruler, who makes the public welfare his bbttdt' ttftdliyg 

himself out in promoting the safety and happitted* of ( hit ,/ i&b45ts > *^ a 
glorious patriot, worthy of all respect and love ;'$t toe&vtfftV *** • 

* Thus every one, whatever his station be, may acquire the* h&tte of 
patriot, than which none is more honourable.' ! 

The original of this woik is noticed in the Monthly ftetfettr 1 fbt lT©6 f 
(xxXiv. 547,) and the translation in xxxix. 191. Tftie foftn#iug tpw- 
mencement of “ the author's preface,” is all which a due attdntidh ttt'the 
numerous occupations of your pages will allow me further to 
after 60 years, during which judicial abuses have been aggt^kW 
rather than reformed, this passage contains such materials fbr reflecftyi a* 
will, I am persuaded, secure its ready admission from you. “ Many eminent 
statesmen, sensible of the abuses of oaths, allow that, under thh most 
reasonable form, the duties implied in them are of such extent^ to 
render the performance of them extremely difficult. Indeed, they ate so 
numerous, that to keep a clear conscience, is next to impossible; and go 
enormous are the present abuses, that every one must necessarily be con- 
vinced of them. Whoever obtains an office, civil or military, must swear 
to 6o many particulars of various kipds, and confirm his oath with such 
imprecations on hi nisei f, as if it was on this oath, and not the coercion 
of the laws, that the good behaviour of the subjects depended ; and this 
is a mistake common to all governments. Some considerate mehin 
power, indeed, have not been wanting in nervous and affecting repre- 
sentations to remove the stone of offence, but without effect ; and we 
have still some who would be thought men of virtue, but they are 
ashamed of being such. The appellations of precision, humourist, innova- 
tor, so discourage them, that their zeal for reformation of abuses cools! and 
what totally quenches it is, that without taking the oath, they most not 
think of any preferment. Thus they conform, and swear, along with the 
unthinking Vulgar/' 

The other passage of your Oriental Herald, to which I had refe- 
rence, is at page 468 of the Supplemental Number for March; Where, 
in an able disquisition 1 On the recent discussions respecting Ireland,' 
are the following sentences : “ Toleration, in its widest sense, haa never 
been followed by mischief. In Carolina, the constitution of ‘Whose- go- 
vernm’ent was originally prepared by the great Locke,' to form a church 
protected by la\v, it was only necessary that seven fathers of* 
should assemble for public worship.” Now r any reader would atippdse, 
that the constitutions of Carolina were formed of principle* worthy of 
u the great Locke,” and Ruch most be the wish of every firlertd to his 
fame, so justly acquired by the general tenor of his writings. Mmutfis 
artiica veritas; and it cannot be denied, that if he were knowWOwly by 
those coxstiti’Tions, which were abrogated after twenty ‘<y«u* 
troublesome experiment, the epithet great had never been 
pended to his name. Of this assertion, you will fairly expert f *owe 
satisfactory proofs. > » ir<><! 

At the close of the 97th constitution, the abovementioaed tyoteration 
is thus expressed : “ Any seven, or more persons agreeing* to 
gion, shall constitute a Church or Profession audit is afterwards or- 
dained, (No. 102.) that “ no peraod of any other church ©r>pfofwrion 
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^ of S ’men,up^WB- 

' ld d> f*r«Uffion ahull be WQuScd a Church,” unless they declare /f that 
!£?$ W*^od U P“blicly to bo wqrehipM. 1 T^t 

SaSS the. duty of every man, being thereunto calMby.tUow 
tbsUaoveril tobear .witness to truth.” It i* also determined,. 
ikot “no person above seventeen years of age shod have, any fienefit. or 
•L-rion of the law, ,OT be capable of any place of profit or >nour { who 
f natfa m 0 "V r of some church or profession/’ It liad been previously 
liXrfd (No. 95,) that « no man shall be pernuttfid/a be ft faff W aQ dP f 
P liua* nr to have any estate or habitation withmjt, th^t doth n^ ac- 
SSeVGod; an / that God is publicly and 

Khianed ” Thus, instead of the establishment, by thesis tyJfWUtffoftfr of 
“ ^deration in the widestsense/’ as the connection of the (typage (p^ 4ob.) 
aDDsare^ snpppsc, not only every avowed Atheist, however peaceable ^ 
?Sen, but also every Theist denying the obligation of public worship, 
was^rbidden to possess property, or to dwell within the Hunts of Caro- 
lina- while every inhabitant was subjected to the penalties 0|C outlawry, 
«bo »t the early age of seventeen, had not either decided, or at Jpast 
affected to decide, between the jarring pretensions of rival ru ^S".ns, by 
becoming “ a member of some church or profession. Yqu will, Itlunk, 
,ww agree with me, that “ the great Locke does not appear 1» the 

confirm this opinion, to quote these Constitutions on other ?uh- 
JL ThW as to the “ vassal or lcet-man who entered hiowelf 
■•voluntarily in the registry of the county court; any. lord of, a 
manor may alienate, &c his manor, will, all the privileges umUect-ntcn 
thereunto belonging. Nor sluvll any lcet-man, or lect-wo,nan, ( hat 
liberty to go off the land of their particular lord without license, Ho 
* as* indeed, on their marriage, to give them for they lives ten acres, for 
which he claimed one-eigl.th of the produce. But the mos ‘ 

Constitution, respecting led -men, is the«3d, which proposes P fa* a 
caste, in ft manner worthy of Hindoo superstition, for it determines tfiat 
'■ all the children of leet-men shall be leet-men, and so to U Kcuera ens. 
Thus, a* to the whites, these Constitutions depressed 
accowiin* to the purpose expressed in the preamble, to a'Qid erecting 
a ^meriiadwuQcraS ai if a people, however, numerous could mi 
act peaceably, and with the happiest effect, by tbe simple aud WUQBfc 

cunUivaitee of m equal representation. Wont tncliaii 

Resoeotimr the blacks, it is determined, (No. 107,) as no \Yut UWR 
em P^pose, that - it sliall be lawful for A WW wl* 
w othehivttOioptCf themselves, and be of what church or ^ r ^^£^ c ^ r '°*» 
the»«Wl thinU>est, aud thereof be as fully membersjMi^ 

U U^ddc4. ,that no alave shall hereby be exempted 
dominion hisutftster bath over him." Of what vu '^’ 
wortbltM, Would this religious liberty prove t« ft negro, who ffi 

aanit it*«c*tn«*i the, will of 0 cruel or exacting master,, suffoenllj,^ 
pears fronWcZstitution, (No. 1 10.) which 
men.' “ dffraryi fiMMAftn of Cftrolina shall have ahsol to po,f$ ,;Wt/ 
thorite, ovmjS 1W9W jleutas, of what opinion os religion, soeyef,.,. ,,n 
1 Unnotfiid, aWsome inmuiy, ihat.L^te-, 
wiirimOMCOptctejdrtted.Ulcgro.iWajresy'.i >H .muct.jMWtelMS, W*ff 
Oriental Hera I, I, I VI. 5. “ 
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the credit of this 11 Oth Constitution, that he had the jmafartUA^ to bo* 
claimed as an ally by Lord Eldon, in 1807, whe^ thatiea^ned mer a 
determined foe to emancipation in every form, ana. it may be feared ’to 
every improvement, except of Chancery -fees, vainly opposed, in the 
House of Lords, the abolition of the African Slave Trade. Nor could 
Lord Eldon be reasonably suspected of examining' Locke for a more 
liberal purpose. He might, otherwise, have observed the first sentence 
of the 4 Treatises of Government,’ where, in the maturity of judgment 
the author declares that “ slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of 
man, and so directly opposite to the generous temper and courage of the 
English nation, that it is hardly to be conceived that an Englishman, 
much less a gentleman, should plead for it.” 

Yet so much has Locke’s reputation, as a great political sage, suffered 
by an unaccountable inattention to dates, that Mr. Adams, in his * De- 
fence of the American Constitutions,’ assumes, that the * Treatises of 
Government’ preceded, instead of following after more than thirty years, 
the ‘ Constitutions of Carolina.’ lie then gravely concludes, that a 
person “ may defend the principles of liberty and the rights of mankind, 
with great ability and success ; and yet, after all, when called upon to 
produce a plan of legislation, he may astonish the world with a signal 
absurdity.” Happy, “ past the common lot,” is the man or the author 
whose “ riper years shall not upbraid his green.” Nor ought it to he 
untold, injustice to the memory of Locke, that these Constitutions were 
framed by him, at the suggestion, and, probably, with the assistance of 
one of the Proprietors , that versatile and profligate statesman, l,ord 
Shaftesbury, to whom lie had been introduced as his physician, and 
under whose patronage he bad just left the practice of medicine for the 
study of politics. It should bo added, that Locke appears not to have 
designed their publication, as they formed no part of his works, presented 
by his will to the University of Oxford, but were first printed, 1720, in 
the Collection by Dea Maizeaux. 

N.L.T. 


Letter of a Bengal officer, on certain grievances of 

THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sib, — You will do a favour to a great number of Bengal Officers, 
(almost all who have been appointed since 1809,) if you will be pleased 
to toko notice of the General Orders issued by the Indian Government 
on the subject of Brevet Commissions. 

It must bo well known to you, that the Company originally bestowed 
the Brevet on their officers, both to preserve an equality of ranl$ among 
themselves, and to prevent his Majesty’s officers from superseding them. 
It is almost unnecessary to mention, that the rise in the Company'* 
army is purely by gradation. The first three grades in their regiments, 
being the field-officers in a gradation list of the whole army; conse- 
quently, when an officer has obtained a majority, ho can no farther «u- 
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penede or bt sttjttrsbded. As a Subaltern and a Captain, bis advance 
roent depends on the fortune of his regiment. To eduatize, however, as 
much as possible the whole army, the Brevet rank 01 Captain was given 
to all Subalterns of fifteen years standing. A Brevet Captain received 
no additional pdy in his regiment ; he was still a Subaltern, but his rank 
was preserved ; and though others might be more fortunate in obtaining 
regimental rank, and thus coming upon Captains’ allowances, yet, in the 
event of new regiments being raised, references were made to the Brevet 
rank, in filling them up, and not to regimental standing — the Bre- 
vet being dated from original appointment and actual service. This 
arrangement, in bringing forward the unfortunate, was most equitable, 
and was considered one of the most inestimable privileges enjoyed by 
the army. An unfortunate officer looked forward to the period, when, by 
an augmentation in the army, the Brevet rank he held might restore him 
to an equality with those who entered the service at tho same time with 
himself; and even, should there be no augmentation, the King’s 
brevet of Major took cognizance of the Company's Brevet of Captain, 
and he received rank as a field-officer from it ; and thenceforwarda it 
led to the superior grades of Colonel and Major-General. In every way 
in which the Company’s Brevet was considered, it was of vital im- 
portance. 

In his Majesty’s army, the path of advancement is open in many di- 
rections to a chosen few, and by purchase to all, in a much speedier 
progress than by the gradual promotion of the Indian army. But 
though it is within the compass of possibility and patronage for an offi- 
cer to advance in his Majesty’s army to a company, in half the period of 
wrvice a Brevet of Captain can be obtained in tho Company’s army ; 
>et, from the number of officers who could lodge their money for a com- 
pany, (the seniors having priority,) the promotion in his Majesty’s army 
h generally much retarded beyond the period fixed by the regulations 
for tho service of an officer in the rank of Subaltern, before he has even 
the choice of the purchase of a company. And, in India, when it has 
happened that a King’s Subaltern was not promoted after fifteen years 
service, he has been also entitled to the Brevet, to place him on an 
equality with the Company’s officers. In fact, the fifteen years of ser- 
vice was calculated from the sera of a Cadet’s engagement to the Com- 
pany’s service, a period of some months often before he left the country. 
Ihis, in 1819, was altered by order of the Court of Directors, and the 
period of service calculated from a Cadet’s embarkation. Such a step 
" as manifestly unjust : an officer was bound to their service from the 
farmer period ; aud had he entered the King’s army, his rank would 
have proceeded from that date. 

This was represented to the Court of Directors, but passed over with 
their Wonted fieedlessness, which has ever induced thejn to be blind to a 
very obvious truism, — that the interests of their army are their own, that 
they are inseparable ; and as surely as the Court has risen to the rule of 
a mighty Empire, by the zeal and attachment of its army, so by its luke- 
warmness and disaffection will it fall. That postponement of the 
Period, from whence an officer’s fifteen years of service was to commence, 
aH, ld not have originated with the Court of Directors, for the Brevet 
faok of Captain gave no additional pay ; and on this score, the only way 
,n which they could be affected, in fact, the only way in which they feel 
2 G 2 
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it, must have been a matter of indifference to w»ttbe 

period altered ? Ask at the Horse Guards.’ Tnquife dtf thaiGompWg 
Privy Councillors. The reason can only be gtiessed'M** tyhidb induced 
the Company to give up the privilege of their officers In this; manner 
proceeded the Brevet for five years, when the General’ Otoder to! which 1 
allude was issued. It had been discovered by the Vigilance of the King's 
officers, that in calculating the period of fifteen years, as before stated 
the Court of Directors had included the time of Cadetship,— some months 
of probation to the most fortunate of their officers ; two, three, and four 
years to many of those who were unfortunate. 

In sending Cadets to India, the Company have paid little regnrd to 
the demand for officers. In the seasons of 1808 — 9 — 10 — 11— and 1*2 
they kept, as should always be the case, a number of officers supemuuie- 
Tary to the establishment of their army, sometimes amounting to 150 or 
200, at the Bengal Presidency alone. The consequence to those officers 
was, that lor two and three years they were on Cadet’s pay, waiting for 
vacant-Ensigncies : but this was no loss to the Government ; for when 
an Ensign joined his corps, he was fully equal to the duties required of 
him, and a tolerable linguist ; he had been first learning the languages, 
and been drilled at a seminary for that purpose. Having passed the 
examinations at that institution, he was ordered to join a regiment at 
some station where officers were scarce, performing all services in com- 
mon with King’s and Company’s Subalterns at the station. The time 
thus spent, as far as concerned the Cadets, was not the most comfort- 
able ; they were on very reduced allowances, and were yet called on to 
perform as many and as important duties as those who had both rank 
and liberal salaries to soften down the hardships of their exile. The 
Cadets so situated considered themselves unfortunate in promotion; but 
little did they think, that by the quibbling at the Horse Guards, they 
should he deprived of the time thus spent, in calculating tho period of 
their Brevet. They were surely officers, in effect, spending the most 
precious part of their lives on scanty allowances ; and could it have been 
possibly foreseen, that it would be objected to them by his Majesty’s 
officers, with whom they, nevertheless, partook every duly, that they had 
no commissions, there was an easy remedy. The Company were at 
liberty, from the first moment of their passing at tho India House, at the 
age specified by Act of Parliament, to have given them commissions as 
Ensigns, although they' might be supernumerary to the strength of the 
army, and put them on ,what pay they pleased. But this objection 
could scarcely have been foreseen, though the lynx-eyed jealousy of our 
brethren in the King’s was no secret. 

The Brevet had gone on from 1796 to 1819, without alteration or 
open objection ; but then, in a weak moment, the Company wert pre- 
vailed on to strike off a period of our service, and the blow has been well 
followed up; the easy Majesty of Leadenhall has been further pefsrtaded 
to place their own officers below those of his Majesty, by the whole 
length of their service as Cadets; which, to some , was four years, and 
to many, three, two, and one. It might have been expected, that when 
such a proposition was transmitted from the Horse Guards, our Honour- 
able Masters would have interceded for their servants; that 'that 
Honourable Director, who was expressly nominated by the Proprietors 
to give counsel on military subjects, would have informed the Horse 
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Guards,, that tfafe Anen thus situated, had done their dnty as officers in 
cantonmetita fand> on , service, and that it had never been objected by an 
oBkerof hiriM^esty’a army, when relieved by a Company’s Cadet, that 
lie bold not a' commission, and was therefore not his peer, and could not 
salute him that when .participating duty from 1796 to 1824, no Sub- 
alterh bad -thought it beneath his dignity to see Cadets placed on the 
roster of duty j and that, therefore, it could not be argued, that indi- 
viduals, who had thus fulfilled every duty incumbent on an officer to per- 
form, were not entitled to rank from the commencement of their service ; 
that such a proceeding would nullify the services of 400 or 500 officers, 
tor one, two, three, and even four years ; of officers who had entered the 
at my under the pledge of the Company, that their service should be cal- 
culated from the season of their appointments ; who had already patiently 
submitted to the loss of several months by the Court’s laxity iu 1819, in 
altering the period of reckoning to the date of their sailing; and that 
such a measure, in operating upon officers who had entered the service 
under the regulations then existing, would have a retrospective effect, 
and would therefore be unjust. 

It might have been expected, that for the feelings of their army, an 
army not surpassed for high honour and able exertion by any army on 
card), the honourable Court would have replied to his Royal Highness, 
who directed the proposition, in some such strain as this, and at least 
have endeavoured to soothe the ire of his Royal Highness, with the as- 
surance, that if he would graciously deign to pardon the men who had 
already done the duties of officers on Cadet’s pay, the rule should here- 
after prevail. We might have expected this from gratitude and from 
policy > but the General Order conies “ most positively ” at the close of 
a long and successful series of campaigns, accompanied by a long list of 
clippings, which even Lord Amherst would not carry into execution. 
•So much for the gratitude of the Court ! It was their policy not to sow 
the seeds of dissension between the King’s and Company’s armies ; it 
was their policy to court the good affections of their own army, and not to 
cringe at the Horee Guards from pecuniary motives: but whatever ex- 
pectations might have been entertained, from their policy or their grati- 
tude, have beeu built on a quicksand. Money is the idol which the 
Court have erected in Leadeuhall-6treet ; and to it they are offering up 
iu sacrifice the interests of the Proprietors, and the interests of the people 
of England^ the interests of India, arid of Christianity ! 

I have little leisure or patience to write more, but I must say a few 
parting words on the Court’s views of policy. You are awaie that the 
regiments of India are composed often companies each, and it has seemed 
bt to the wisdom of our rulers, that ten companies should be commanded 
by five captains ; of course five companies must be held by the five senior 
ueutenaaU : and the propounder of this anomaly might have had the wit 
to clothe it with some semblance of similitude to the footing of other 
armies, by calling the five first Lieutenants second Captains, or Captain- 
Jieutenanta, with a mere trifle of increased pay. But not so : no mea- 
sure i has been suited to the feelings of the army; these, it has never 
been thought necessary to consult. Further, each regiment has only ten 
hteutenants and five Ensigns, including the Adjutant and Quarter- 
Master. The total inefficiency of this number, even were they all present, 

I oeed not deecant on ; and your readers have only to turn to an East 
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Indian ^Directory to see how many officers of this, small establishment 
are absent on staff and other duties. - : <•, ■ * 

. In the King’s army, on the contrary, we see at leastf one-third the 
number of officers employed in a regiment, doing the duties appertaining 
to the efficiency of 1000 men ; and we see, at the same time, these men 
taken into the field, and from their high state of discipline and courage, 
brought out victorious in every campaign in which they are engaged! 
Most rulers w'ould have been proud of such an army as that of India. Many 
would have rewarded it. But mark 1 In 1814 and 15, instead of haying a 
full complement of officers, (and Cadets ready disciplined and drilled, to 
step into vacancies as they occurred,) the Honourable Court discovered, 
by the infallible rules of Cocker, that for each Ensign kept short, they 
saved per mensem 200 rupees ; and, at one time, they kept back all thi 
Ensigns of the Bengal army, and even some Lieutenants ! Now, oa the 
strength of the army at that time, there should have been 310 Ensigns 
present, 310 x 200= 62,000 rupees saved monthly ; or 7,44,000 ru|>ce^ 
annually in Bengal alono 1 But they did not choobe to discover that, by 
so doing, they doubled the duties of the other oflieers ; and that officers 
harassed in this manner could not but reflect, and with deep pain and 
contempt, that for the paltry saving of seven lacs of rupees, at a time, 
too, when the Directors and their Governments abroad were declaring 
to the world their fast increasing revenue, — when the army were em- 
ployed in many arduous campaigns, of no ordinary nature,— the officers 
could not but feel that the time was as ill chosen, as the reduction was 
unjust. The army had always laboured under a want of officers; and 
lately, from the immense increase of country secured by its valour, the 
Staff had been very greatly increased, and many officers drawn off to act 
as magistrates and collectors in the new territories, from the insufficiency 
of the Civil List to meet such demands. At the very time these drains 
were making upon the army, the Company, in one of its economical 
fits, which ague-like have been on it for years, kept short the number of 
officers ; and, not content with this, they attempted a reduction of military 
allowances. 1 say attempted, and aboitively; for either through fear 
or indignation , the Bengal Council carried not their orders into exe- 
cution ! 

Owing to the circumstance of officers being kept short, the Cadets who 
came out were made Lieutenants and Ensigns, from the date of their 
sailing from England, there being vacancies at the time. 'I^ le * e were 
fortunate men, both in respect to promotion and to pay ; and these men 
fortune still favours, for their Brevets will be dated from the period oi 
their leaving their Mammas. But the Cadets, who were sent out without 
any reference to vacancies, and who, in consequence, -were, on first land- 
ing, from six to eighteen months, on a salary of 100 rupees a month ; 
and thereafter, one and two years, on 150 rupees per month, till they 
were promoted to Ensigns, and who served four and five years and up- 
wards in that rank, — these are still followed by misfortune, and the time 
they served as Cadets gives them no title to the Brevet. From one in- 
justice to another injustice, the advance is always certain, though pro- 
gressive; and we are prepared to 6ee this General Order followed up by 
another, — that the period of our Cadetships shall form wo part of the 
twenty-one years service that entitles us to our pensions. , 

I will only stop one moment to ask what are the prospects of India . 
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The Indian Governments lay the great seal of Solomon on their councils. 
The Proprietors of India-stock, by hopeless indolence, and the admission of 
no proxies to the vote, have made the Direction — have made tho Empire 
of Akbar and of Aurungzebe, a little family and mercantile affair. The 
Board of Control, a fat seat for Welsh country gentlemen, organizes the 
Princes of Leadenhall to perform the wishes of the Minister, who trans- 
fers Java, transfers Sumatra, islands and kingdoms, our own and not 
our own, to our good and liberal neighbours the Dutch, by one single 
.stroke of his wand. And really, by what but magic could all these wonders 
lx* so well performed ? Bv what other power than magic would a gentleman 
of Northumberland, or of Pembroke, become at once qualified to preside 
ou*r the Board, especially instituted to control the management of the 
aflaiis of India ? I call on you, Mr. Canning, from your abilities, 
from your patriotism, from your independence, to put a slop to this mis- 
rule, this corruption, this tlualdom. I call on you to cast your eyes on 
India, while disaffection as yet is but a spark, to save 250,000 men 
from despair and ruin ; to prevent avarice and injustice from breaking 
that tie which has so long bound the native troops to their officers, and 
their officers to the Government. Pause, ere you permit that spark, 
which has been created by ingratitude and the most miserable parsimony, 
(ohe fanned into a flame. For, be assured, that the Native Army once 
detached from its officers, and its officers from their affection and zeal 
lor the Government, our Indian Empire, the wonder and admiration of 
the world, will vanish, and, “ like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
not a wreck behind.” 

Bengal, Nov. 1825. I am > Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Subaltern. 


OLD ENGLISH OPINION:, ON PROSCRIPTION FROM THE COLONIES. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — I n the reign of Charles II. Colonel Farmer, who led the Oppo- 
sition party in the House of Assembly of Barbadoes, “ forfeited his claim 
to the protection and countenance” of the Governor, Lord Willoughby, 
Mid was “ transmitted to England” under charges of treason, &c. When 
he appeared before the King in Council at Oxford, the question was, 
u hat to do with him ? Some were for making sure work of it by keeping 
him in prison ; others, for discharging him forthwith. Lord Clarendon 
says, “ My opinion was that he should be sent bac k a prisoner 
thither, that iie night be tried by the laav and justice 
( > t ’ the island, and receive condujn punishment for his offence 
■ s '° incapable was Lord Clarendon of understanding how simple proscrip- 
tion could ever be practically known to Englishmen. 


An Indian. 
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THE TIME FOR THOUGHT. 


< ; < / > 1 ' : < j * t t,\<'S Si 

Doth the bee delight Him more 
From his honied hive to fly, 

A* alortg heaven’s mbming fldor " >d 
Dawn comes forth so silently*. - * 


Than the bard, his nook of dreams, 
In some little twilight room, 

To leave, what time the amber strcah 
Hippie in the evening gloom? 

£?wcct it is to bare the brow 
To the dews and winds of night, 
When the earth is still below, 

When above the stars are bright : 


When the distant city’s din 
Fainter every moment grows, 

And nodding Sleep is thron’d within 
Ten thousand fanes in dusky rows j 


Then, oh then, Vis sweet to rove 
By the stream and by the brake, 
Dreaming o’or our youthful love, 
Housing thoughts which seldom wake: 


While, perchance, the nightly bird, 
From her painful throne of thorn, 
Ih chanting her lone ditty heard, 
Sweeter than the perfumed mom. 


And Fancy’s ear m e\ery note 
Doth catch the mingling voicc'of Time, 
Telling that the same did Hoat 
Of old in the sweet Attic clime : 


Where wander’d oft Electro’s bard 
By Hyssus’ winding wave, 

Or sat him on the dewy sward,— 

’ Perchance some ancient hero’s grave,— 

IV) drink the sounds which Night doth boast, 
And stop her dusky steeds to hear : 

Nor does our bleak and broken coast 
Want this magic of the ear. 

Silence, too, itself is sweet, 

While we read the storied sky, 

And watch the mighty Hunter’s feet 
Trace their old round quietly ; 

There Andromeda forever 
ltescued sits, a peerless maid ; 

There cold Cynthia’s diamond quiver 
Doth the shades of heaven invade i 
All I think, and all I see 

On the cloudy brow of Night, 

Makes the midnight hour to me 
Dear as Dawn mg’s golden light: 

For then I stand beside the -throne 
Of Aliud, and make its stores my own. 1 


Biox. 
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ON NOBILITY AND WEALTH. 

In the affairs of the worlds men find both instruction and delight from 
returning to the same topics again and again ; because a well-disciplined 
understanding is not inclined to regard any thing as common-place, the 
consideration of which can afford useful and agreeable employment, or 
tend in any degree to mitigate the vehemence of those desires which 
disturb so often the tranquillity of life. We are aware that wo might 
often select more fashionable and attractive subjects for speculation ; but 
as the whole pageant of authorship is moving towards the merely agree- 
able, or the “ taking ,” as it is termed, it appears to^us that wo could do 
but little good by mingling with the rear of this vast procession. It may 
be more useful to take, not only a separate, but a higher and a bolder 
path, and leave the frivolous and the subservient alike at a distance. It 
appears to be a prevailing opinion, that the pith and marrow of all old 
subjects has been long exhausted : but what subject is not old ? Has 
there been any new attribute added to humanity since the creation ? Is 
it not the same thing now that it was six thousand years ago ? And is 
it not undeniable that all we can say regards the same unfeathered biped 
that Plato defined to -the Athenians two thousand years back ? It is no 
less certain that “ Man and Happiness” are topics which cannot bo 
worn out : the human race will think, and write, and discourse of them- 
selves and their concerns as long as tho species continues, and there- 
fore, “ Nobility and Riches” are not likely to become obsolete for a long 
while to coine. 

The blessings which are said to accrue to a people from the institu- 
tion of an hereditary nobility, and from the enormous accumulation of 
wealth in certain families, have long appeared, for many reasons, extremely 
doubtful to us. If to enjoy honour be a good, and to be excluded from such 
enjoyment, an evil, (as it has hitherto been admitted to be,) then an 
hereditary nobility is a system of hereditary rewards and punishments, 
transferred from tho father to the children, from geftteration to generation ! 
The legislator who admits an hereditary nobility into his system, excludes 
justice, excludes, as far as in him lies, the spirit of enterprise. He 
perpetuates his mistake by making that hereditary nobility a part of the 
legislature. For will they ever annul their own privileges? Will they 
ever prefer the benefit of the whole state to that which accrues to them 
from the state’s detriment? Will they ever bow the knee to that which , 
Aristotle calls the “ .Statesman’s idol,” — utility? Will they, can they, 
ever look on merit without envy ; since whoever stands still, as Lord 
Bacon observes, ever envieth him who advances? Are not the 
privileges of their order built up about them like battlements, from 
whence they may contemplate at their ease the toils, and struggles, 
of the rest of mankind? They, no doubt, often exclaim with the 
Epicurean, — 

Suave, man magno turbantibus aequora veqtis, 

E terra magnum atterku spectate Idborem ,• 

9 • • « • * 

Suave etiam 1*111 certaroftia magna tuerf, 

Per compos instructs, tua sinc psrrte pencil. 
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For what is it to them if’ in these “ certamina magna, v the bosom 0 f 
genius go hare '( They sit out of the reach of the arrows. 

It is difficult to understand in what point of view a hereditary no- 
bility could appear useful to a lawgiver, or to any man of plain sense, 
who should consider that the good of mankind is the object for which men 
unite together in society : — for it is scarcely to be imagined that his 
mind could be dazzled by such flowers of rhetoric as Bacon brings iuu> 
his ironical eulogium on nobility. “ It is a reverend thing,” says he, 
“ to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to sec a fair timber 
tree sound and perfect ; how much more to behold an ancient noble fa- 
mily, which hath stood against the waves and weathers of time ?” Now 
lawgivers, with whom these privileged orders oiiginate, cannot be supposed 
to contemplate with any such feelings the reverend appearance of old trees 
or castles, and to infer fiom the pleasure which such objects afford, that it 
will greatly delight the descendants of those for w hom they make law's, to 
behold among them a number of ancient families who have for centu- 
ries helped to make them miseiuble. There must be other reasons. .All 
founders of states perceive that new power is slippery, because men am 
not accustomed at once to the yoke of authority ; it is therefore thought 
prudent to confine its exercise as much as possible to those who are 
called the monarch’s personal friends, who reside chiefly at court, who 
are under his eye, who are in consequence suspected by the people. The 
prince’s children mingle with the children of these men ; it would be 
unsafe to permit such persons to sink down to the level of the multi- 
tude : honours must, therefore, be invented, which may be transmitted 
to heirs and descendants ; and that they may be enjoyed by children, 
must not demand any exertion of intellect. What so proper as titles? 
It was a consequence flowing logically from the premises ; and a here- 
ditary nobility was instituted. 

Were titles raised up like stars glittering on the heights of honour, to 
be reached and worn by merit alone, nobility would exert a beneficial 
influence in the body politic ; it would be changed into a loadstone to 
draw up the scattered particles of genius from the dust of obscurity ; 
and would marshal them in one bright phalanx in the fields of renown. 
Glory is to genius as the breath of its nostrils ; it is the light of the soul 
that still twinkles before it even in adversity, and in evil and in 
good report darts in a bright ray upon the heart, that makes toil easy 
and disappointment a trifle. Who would consent to “ pass sleepless 
nights and live laborious days,” were it not for the splendour of this 
“ exceeding great reward ?" And in what shape could glory be more ad- 
vantageously embodied than in the msiynui of w T ell-earned honours? 
Were nobility thus changed into a wreath for the temples of genius, it 
would be the pride and interest of a nation to see its magnates increase ; 
for they would then bo nothing more than the blossoms bursting forth 
upon the branches of its own happiness, and bespeaking the richness ot 
the soil and vigour of the trunk that produced and upheld them. As it 
is, great men are avenged by fame for the neglect of fortune : 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 

The wrongful sentence, and award a new ! 

A great writer of antiquity, himself a favourer of aristocracy, has the 
following passage on the inevitable decay, or increasing unworthiness 
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of noble families :—r“ Noble birth is a thing altogether different ^from 
genuine native nobility of character. The former rests solely on the 
glory of our ancestors ; the latter is our own work, when, by upholding 
that glory, we have rendered it appropriate and personal. This, indeed, 
seldom happens; for noble races are exhausted like luxuriant soils. 
During a certain time the sons will emulate, jxjrhaps surpass, the virtues 
iff their fathers ; but at length the current of honour dries up. or is 
turned back; aud families decline, fall, and sink from one degree of 
degeneracy to another still deeper.” It is, therefore, an evil that the 
bi uis of nobility should remain longer in a race than the virtues, if they 
were virtues, which originally procured them. 

The persons judged worthy of honours by Virgil, and whom he placed 
among his heroes in the Elysian fields, were warriors, who had suffered 
wounds and death for their country, chaste priests, bards, whose strains 
were worthy of Apollo, those who adorned life by new invented arts, or 
who, by deserving well, left their names behind them : 

Omnibus his mvea cinguutur tcmjwra vittu ! 

The ills prising from the immoderate accumulation of riches in a few’ 
families, aro more* numerous than can be believed. We are careful, in 
considering this subject, to keep our minds clear from all disposition to 
satire ; it is necessary, indeed, to soften the truth, if we would not have 
it bear the appearance of exaggeration ; but after all, the mischief wears 
so threatening an aspect, that we doubt whether it ought not to be con- 
sidered the parent of all political evil. Riches, when possessed to super- 
fluity, have, as all know, a natural tendency to corrupt the undemanding ; 
they are sure to engender pride and over-confidence, by appearing to put 
a man out of the reach of accidents; and the mind is very soon led by 
them to mingle with none but persons of like habits of thinking, or indi- 
gent flatterers who consent to serve as a foil to the great man's vanity, 
in a free state, this leads to the most pernicious consequences; every 
rich man becomes surrounded by a legion of dependents, who imbibe his 
maxims, catch a reflected pride from his manners, begin to think them- 
selves somebody, and the less wealthy people who surround them nobody; 
are ready to second his views, to sell their parents and their country. 
Nothing can prevent this from taking place wherever the laws permit in- 
definite accumulation of riches. We know what is commonly thought of 
this view of the subject ; vve have heard it denominated u antiquated 
theory ” — “ worn-out common-place ” — and whatnot ; but we have never 
observed that those who hold contrary notions have ever turned them to 
the advantage of mankind. It is true that every man is horn with a 
natural love of himself, and that, for the most part, men will always do 
what appears to promote their own interest ; we are aware, that as long 
as they can do so with safety, men will grasp perpetually at self-advan- 
tage, and neglect their neighbours; but we know also that laws were in- 
vented expressly for repressing this inordinate cupidity, and that, if they 
do not effect it, the greater number of men would be benefited by their 
total overthrow. This, too, may be common-place, trite, stale, &c. in the 
opinion of certain individuals ; but it is a common-place that makes them 
shudder ! There is a school of politicians very fashionable at pTesent, 
who hope to regenerate mankind by setting up money as the supreme 
good, and there is no doubt they consider their opinions extremely new 
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as tfbll as useful : but they have merely moulded info disUnob proposition 
for mdri'* good, what every profligate politician^ forithese thdnsand years 
past, has worshipped in secret as oracles of tyranny* -i, I th iat certain, 
money never did, and never can, procure happiness to aniitiimuahoe to 
a nation ; what is wanting is industry, sobriety, simplicity of r&ttn&tre 
and, the parent of all these, as much equality as ia coraisteritwdth ^ood 
government. The way to spread those heaps of riche*, 1 which now Ue 
useless, so as to manure and enrich the political soil, would be to do away 
at once with the law of primogeniture, in respect to fortunes and estates * 
or, if any better method could be found, to put it in practice, > for the 
effectual prevention of immoderate accumulation, whether it were 'by fix- 
ing a maximum, or otherwise. It is urged sometimes, indeed, that the 
law could not, with justice, fix any maximum for private fortunes; that is, 
define the limits of that portion of wealth which a citizen ought to pos- 
sess. But the law does actually iix such a maximum in regard to the 
power of tho lirat magistrate ; it says, ‘‘hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
farther : ” within these limits is lawful power, and beyond is tyranny. 
The principle is therefore acknowledged as it regards pow'er. A little 
reflection seems to render the distinction between limiting power and 
limiting wealth ridiculous ; for wealth itself is jaiwer, and power, too, of 
the mast dangerous kind. To divido, to spread it abroad upon the sur- 
face of society, to prevent it from accumulating into heaps from which, as 
from some commanding positions, a small number of men may awe the 
uiiuds of the crowds beneath them, — is therefore the business of legis- 
lation. 

Those who have familial i/ed themselves with the jargon and contempt- 
ible logic of corrupt law, or who have never reflected upon what principle 
society was constructed in the beginning, may shrink from following* the 
footsteps of mere reason, and prefer taking shelter in some nook of sophis- 
try. There is uo living thing in nature so timid as the vulgar mind. But 
whoever moditates upon man’s original condition will perceive that in 
submitting to regulations for the distribution of the gifts of nature, every 
man did, and had a right to, expect that something should be distributed 
to himself in particular. 

When the progress of society has conducted man to that station of his 
political journey, in which the majority find themselves to have been stript 
of every thing by the way, and observe a few of their companions bend- 
ing beneath the weight of the general spoils, and shutting themselves up 
within the enclosure of a little imperium in imperto of their own, from 
the battlements of which they laugh their naked brethren to scorn ; when 
this happens, we say, the laws should take care to open pretty wide chan- 
nels >for riches to flow out from this narrow enclosure into the general lap, 
lest tho people should be seized with the resolution to mako a fresh par-* 
tition, jand so do that irregularly which Justice herself should perform. 

It tvould be a most instructive study to note the ways by which enor* 
mous wealth is generally acquired, by which titles are gained, and ho- 
nours perpetuated. W> should thereby perceive the ^complete economy 
of those 1 moral qualities that mako up a thriving character ,, and might, 
with a little trouble, construct a correct chart of the moyens do parvenu:. 
The beet elements of such a study are to be found in our own history, 
where favourites,.. pimps, spies, buffoons— the Gavestona, tlm Empsens, 
the Dudleys, the ftomeisets^Uttmd itt wry- page, showing mow fom- 
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bly thaiv*Hhou*and homilies ” the virtues that recommend a man to the 
rulers' of' tihih’ worlds In Lord Bacon’s ‘ History of Henry VII.’ the 
reader may' find hlso, how princes contrive, for the mostf&rt, to fill their 
coffers ' < “ That' sage King/’ his lordship observes, “ having tasted the 
sweetness of confiscations, could not withhold his hand from the property 
of bis motber-in+law, but put her into perpetual confinement, that he 
imght convey her wealth into his insatiable treasury .” Mr. Burke like- 
wise tells a very curious story, from Osborne, of the way in which royal 
bounty operates for the good of mankind, and of the ebbs and flows to 
which it is subject: — “James the First having ordered a present of 
20,000 /j for one of his favourites, his treasurer, a wary and prudent 
minister, well read in human nature, and knowing how little the general 
expression of things operated, and that the words twenty thousand 
pounds were as easily pronounced as twenty thousand farthings, con- 
trived to place the whole sum, in a vast heap, before the King’s eyes, na 
he passed to his levee, in good Jacobuses : when the King avis taken out 
of his generals, and saw the money itself spread out before his eyes, he 
Mas frightened at what he was about, and threw himself in groat agony 
oa the mass of gokf^and scrambling up a handful or two, 4 there/ said 
he, ‘ ge’en that, that’s enough.’” But for this treasurer, then, 'those 
twenty thousand pounds might have gone into the pocket of the favourite, 
in spite of the avarice and narrow spirit of the prince ; and there were a 
fortuno bestowed with a word. 

This story may serve to reconcile the avarice and extravagance which 
history ascribes to some monarchs, and which Sallust attributes to the 
princely Catiline. The historians of Charles V. relate, that when foe! re- 
signed the crown of his vast empire to his son Philip, it was stipulated 
that the latter should pay him a certain salary to subsist on. Tim pos- 
session of the throne, however, made Philip forgetful of his father’s sa- 
lary ; and, it is said, that the old man first repentod hii abdication on 
coining to Burgos to receive his money. He found few of the noble* 
desirous of his presence ; was put off from day to day, although ex- 
tremely in want of money to pay certain of his domestic* whom < he had 
dismissed; and at last had his pension curtailed two*thirri$ by his 
ungrateful son. This event was fresh in the minds of men when Shfikc- 
speor wrote his 4 Lear,’ and perhaps the poet glanced at it in liiai por- 
traiture of Regan and Goneril. Returning from the court to his monas- 
tery, the ex-Emperor immediately betook himself to flagellate hue skin 
with great fury, in all probability to expiate the felly he had been 
guilty of. His son was aware of his repentance; for conversing with 
Cardinal Granvelle, on the first anniversary of his father’s retirement, the 
latter observed to him, “It is exactly a year since the Emperor abdi- 
cated the throne ; ’’—the King replied, “ And it is exactly a year since 
he began to be sorry for it.” Strada informs us that the whip with 
which he exercised his royal shoulders, was delivered to his son Philip 
after his decease, and being* tinged with his blood, waft preserved care- 
fully among the monuments of the piety of the House of Austria. ; 

But this may bo looked upon as a digression. We were observing 

that it wquld be very useful to lay open the arts by whiefi men attain, in 
monarchical countries, the heights of honour and riches j and vfe may 
add, that the task of bringing them down again to a jastcr level with their 
brethren, m one equally honourable for its utility. ’ 
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REMARKS OF A FRIEND ON THE SPEECH OF CAPTAIN MAXFIELD 
AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 5 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sir, — In reading your publication for this month, I wag not a 
little surprised to find Mr. Hume’s motion for papers respecting the 
Bengal Army opposed by Captain Maxfieltl, as I have long known that 
gentleman, and have frequently heard him express himself ably ami 
independently on Indian subjects. I do confess my astonishment at 
finding him oppose the motion for the papers, knowing, as I do, he is no 
enemy to publicity. If surprise, unaccompanied by concern, were only 
excited in my mind, I should not trouble you on this occasion; hut 
knowing, as I do, the information he possesses, and the ability to render 
it useful here, and beneficial to the interests of the governed in India, I 
certainly lament that any motive should operate to induce him to aban- 
don a line of conduct which l had ever supposed he intended to preserve, 
and for which alone he sought and collected information long ere he 
quitted Tndia. It is, however, probable lie may overrate the evils he 
believes likely to result from the production of the papers alludrd to; and 
that his opposition, on this occasion, arises from such belief only, ami 
not From any new lights lie Ins discovered since his return to England. 

I have heard it said he is not unlikely to become a candidate for the 
Direction: in that case, his labours must he fashioned to attain that 
object alone ; and the improvement of various departments in India by 
the exposure of existing abuses, must lemaiu the occupation of those 
who are willing to serve the public without pay. 

I should have thought, from a knowledge of his sentiments and opi- 
nions, that an ample fortune without encumbrances rendered him 
eligible and willing for such laudable exertion; and that those powerful 
reasons which arc so often pleaded in political life, would not be offered 
by him. 

If the crumbs of comfort which are in genet al so liberally bestowed 
in Leadcnhall-strect to those who can best discover the excellencies of 
our Indian policy, and offer apologies for its abuses, arc not unworthy of 
his consideration, and he resolves to die in harness, let me, as an old 
and attached friend, remind him that a more flattering and brilliant 
prospect, if not a more profitable one, offers elsewhere; and the task 
before him will be more congenial to his feelings, and more beneficial to 
the public interests in general. I am Sir, 

A Friend and Well-wisher to India. 


Lou clou, April, 
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PROPOSED COMPENSATION TO THE HOtTSE OF PALMER AND CO., 
AT HYDERABAD. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sir, I have read, with painful interest, the Papers and Speeches in 

vmir Numbers for March and April, relative to the destruction of the 
House of Messrs. Win. Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad. 

I was in India when this House was established, and corresponded 
with it during a great part of the time it existed. It was celebrated for 
liberality and justice ; and I was myself a witness of the favourable 
ftt'cct it bad on trade. It opened an extensive market in the centre of 
the country for Indian and British produce and manufactures, which had 
liithcito been shut up, and was, consequently , of the first importance in a 
commercial point of view. As a Banking-house it was also of very great 
advantage to British Officer*,, and others, in that part of India, by re- 
ceiving their money and keeping it at interest, and by eflecting remit- 
tances to other cpiarters. 

In respect to the loans made by the House to the Nizam, no man can 
sin el y he a better judge than Mr. Russell, who was Resident at Hydera- 
bad at the time, and well acquainted with the nature of the transactions, 
lie has shown, I think, Sir, in his masterly speech and letter, beyond the 
possibility of contradiction, that they were not only extremely beneficial 
to the Nizam, and to the British interest, hut also that they were uncom- 
monly moderate in their terms. It is quite absurd to talk of competi- 
tion. No House in Indiaeither would or could have undertaken them on 
conditions so favourable as Messrs. Palmer and Co., irom their local 
situation and connexions, were enabled to do ; and the pitiful cavils ot 
attorneys, and others, in the Couit of Proprietors, who are totally ig- 
norant of the subjects on which they have presumed to speak, are unworthy 
of serious notice. The assertion that the sixty-lac loan was entirely 
bctitious, one would suppose could only proceed from wilful misrepresen- 
tation. But, it seems, it has lately been discovered that these loans were 
illegal, which, however, appears to he rather doubtful. But even sup- 
poMng them to he contrary to the letter of the law, it is a sufficient jus- 
tification of the House that they were sanctioned by the Supreme Govern- 
ment in India, and declared by their law-officers to he perfectly legal. 
On what extraordinary principle, then, were Messrs. Palmer and Co. to 
be ruined for making them ? Evciy honest man must surely answer that 
they, and" consequently their constituents, have been basely sacrificed. 

Much is the reparation which the Court of Directors can never make 
to Messrs. Palmer and Co. They cannot pay them for the mental 
anguish they must have suffered from the treatment they have ex- 
perienced, and the ruin of their affairs. They cannot i enumerate 
them .for the loss of health and waste of constitution which such 
circumstances must have occasioned. But there is also much which 
they can do. They can send out orders for the immediate re- 
establishment of the Firm, with all the facilities which the Government 
of India can give them in the recovery of their demands. They can 
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make good such losses as have been sustained in consequence of the 
proceedings in question, and give a reasonable compensation to the 
parties for the time which has been ^ 

punishment those of their servants whose OrtwarraniahJa iconduct hag 
produced this catastrophe. The Court of Directors, I should suppose, Sir, 
will be ready and anxious to do this; if not, I hope<hat fV fqrtfgMtjcyi 
of the country will be roused on the occasion. It id a Bor- 

der, which ought to be prosecuted more particularly by all . coowntrcial 
men ; and if the Courts of Law cannot interfere, the pffeteet^ pf 
Parliament may be claimed, as well on account of the Injustice, done 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. and their constituents, as the 
injustice may produce. If redress be not given, the prosperity. *fh#li4 
must suffer much ; for what merchant will embark capital in a country 
where he is liable to be ruined by the caprice or malevolence of the 
servants of the East India Company ? 

An Old Indian. 

April 15, 1825. 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We agree with all the opinions and conclusions of our Correspondent; 
but lie does not seem to be aware that the **vil he deprecates is that which the 
Directors would most gladly accomplish. They do not want English merchants 
to settle in their teiritoncs. They throw every possible obstacle in the way of 
any extension of English residents among them, except such as are in their ser- 
vice, and bow down before their authority. If such men disobey, they are 
dismissed and ruined ; if those not in their service murmur, they are banished 
from the country, and refused permission to return. And yet England. (to her 
shame be it spoken) looks on with an apathy as stupid as it is criminal. * 


TIIK EBBING OF THE HEART. 

Thf heait, in youth, is like o’erflotving tides 
On which affections, passions, float like weeds, 
And linger on no point, for all is deep. 

Hut Time’s strong breath doth puff this sea away, 
Wave after wave, and, in most instances, , 

Until the channel ’s dry. Tis sad enough 
To see this ebbing, but the thing must be. 

.Many lament it not, to them the world 
Offers Us golden glancing waves instead ; 

And lie who fiom lus solitary nook 
T,ooks proudly out upon the waste of life, 

Sees wwiere each current ends, and is not moved 
If his small bark sails off unfreighted home. 

Like Noah’s dove : — he hath Ins store within. 

Yet is it sad to see the hearts of men, 

Hared of affection, take the double crust 
Of shrewd hypocrisy to wrap them o’er, 

Aud hide their oozy bottom from our view! 
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TTRANKWAk £0kW7CT,pF THE’AUSTRIAN AUTHORITIES TOWARDS 
V ; THl^ HONOURABLE LEICESTER STANHOPii.* 

In before oor readers an account of the treatment experienced 
by the woitHItable Leicester Stanhope, in Italy, from tho Austrian 
despots, whtf lord it over that unhappy country, we cahnot help adverting 
to a few of the striking proofs which have occurred of late years, that 
tyrants in every part of the globe are inspired with one sentiment of 
hatred against freedom of thought, and act in .concert, as if all mem- 
ber* of one universal Holy Alliance, to crush and destroy men of liberal 
principles. Our Indian readers may recollect the dark malignity 
evinced towards the founder of a free press at Manilla. When that 
country in 1821, had just escaped the yoke of unconstitutional power 
and priestly bigotry, the editor of the ‘ Ramillete Patriotico,’ an 
Andalusian by birth, and the first who attempted to disseminate con- 
stitutional doctrines, through the press, in that remote colony, was, 
l>efore six months were over, almost driven out of the island by the 
threats and slander of the supporters of ancient superstition and igno- 
rance. They even published anonymous appeals to the public, inviting 
bravos to destroy him, and declaring that his assassination would be 
meritorious ! 

The next year, at the Portuguese settlement of Goa, on the west side of 
India, the enemies of liberal opinions did not stop at threats. They 
actually assassinated the Editor of an Indian Journal, published there, 
called the Goa Gazette. The following brief statement of this, copied 
from the Bombay Gazette of the 31st of July 1822, is worth inser- 
tion : 

“ Extinctus amabitur idem . — Captain Lewis Prates d’ Almeida e Albu- 
querque was assassinated at Goa on the 15th instant. This meritorious 
Officer was sent out to India in 1818, under a suspicion that lie was con- 
cerned in the Revolution which took place at Pernambuco in 1817. On 
his voyage from Rio de Janeiro, in the ship Maria Primeira, which 
touched at Calcutta, he was permitted to land on parole ; and on the 
vessel leaving that place for Goa, he rejoined her, notwithstanding his 
being urged by many English gentlemen of the first rank, (who held his 
amiable qualities and bright talents in high estimation,) to remain at Cal- 
cutta, with the prospect of shortly being well settled. On his arrival at 
Goa, he was honoured with the respect and attention of the first authorities. 
After remaining there a very short time, he came to Bombay, where he was 
in Jauuary last, and endeared himself to many by his qualifications and 
gentlemanly deportment. On his return to Goa, he was appointed Editor of 
the ‘ Goa Gazette,’ and subsequently, on the expulsion oi the Portuguese 
Judges, now at this place, Head of the Secretary’s Office. But in the former 
situation, (in his capacity of Editor,) having been warmly engaged in in- 
stilling constitutional principles into the minds of the community through 
the medium of the press, he unfortunately acquired many enemies, and 
at last fell a sacrifice to his patriotic zeal ; having been attacked by a 
number of soldiers, headed by two officers, and nm through with bay- 
°nets ; his head being also severed from his body by a stroke of a 
sword from one of the officers. This loss will be deeply felt by a numer- 
OrUntal Herald , Vet. 5. 2 H 
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ous circle of friends and many distinguished . relatives throughout th* 
Portuguese dominions.” ( 

About two years after, the Editor of the very Paper which contained 
the above melancholy story, was expelled from Bombay without any 
tirial, and is at this moment still in the course of transportation round fey 
Calcutta and China to England : the punishment of confinement at sea, 
jn almost every variety of climate for twelve months, or perhaps more 
being inflicted upon him by the British Government of that Presidency,' 
although he is not legally convicted of any offence ; and has, wc be- 
lieve, done nothing which in England would subject a man to a fine of 
one shilling, or one night’s imprisonment. While the rulers of British 
India are armed with such powers, there is no need of recourse being 
had there to the diabolic al means above described. But the Bengal 
Goverment was not satisfied with expelling an Editor; it immediately 
after made arbitrary law for the purpose of enabling it to annihilate his 
property : even after this, it had recourse to other violent measures to 
ruin himself and his family; it banished one of his Agents and Assist- 
ants without any fault whatever being attributed to him; subjected him 
to false imprisonment, destroyed all he possessed, and imminently en- 
dangered his life ; yet its vengeance was still unsatiated, and it called for 
his suffering a second transportation! Can it be doubted, that the spirit 
which dictated these measures, if it had been restrained by any legal 
bounds, would have burst out in deeds of dark atrocity, not exceeded in 
any other part of the world ? 

The * Calcutta Journal* was finally suppressed, as is well known, for 
republishing a Pamphlet on the subject of the Indian Press, from the 
pen of Colonel Stanhope, whose treatment in Italy we shall now briefly 
describe. After having resided at Genoa four or five months, he proceeded 
to Milan. He had no political object whatever in view', and appealed to the 
authorities at Genoa as to his peaceful and inoffensive conduct. He came 
to Milan strongly recommended by his Excellency Geneial Hubriaand by 
tlio Prince Halembcrg, formerly ambassador in England. The Austrian 
Consul at Genoa had inscribed on his passport, “ bon per Milano;' 
and then signed and stamped it. There was no Austrian Ambassador at 
Genoa ; hut the passport had been twice before the British Consulate, 
and Colonel Stanhope was as often assured that it was perfectly en regie. 
Since his ariival at Milan he had lived almost exclusively with the Ger- 
mans ; consequently they could not accuse him of identifying himself with 
the oppressed Italians, to befiiend whom is, no doubt, there looked upon 
as criminal as to advocate a free press in India. On the 21st of March 
last, lie received an intimation from the Police, that he must leave Milan 
in twenty-four hours ! The reason assigned is, that his passport had not 
been sanctioned by any Austrian Diplomatist. This was explained by 
the simple fact, that there had been no Austrian Ambassador at Genoa, 
the place from whence he came, hut it had been signed by the proper 
and only agent there, the Austrian Consul, which the British Consulate 
declared to he sufficient, being the usual practice and according to rule. 
To all this it was answered : You must depart in twenty-four hotlrs ; the 
law requires it. The follow ing are extracts of his letters to Count Stra- 
soldo, the Governor of Lombardy, Venice, &c. We cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of quoting these dignified and manly examples of the 
feelings or an independent Englishman. They arc truly worthy of his 
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coutotry, fctid 'df thfc 1 aktiseof liberty. The first is dated Milan, March 
‘22d, and describes the inflexible conduct of the Police : 

] solicited time to male m appeal to the suweme authorities, and was re- 
ft rred to your Excellency’s Secretary, the Count Packter ; but the period of my 
departure was Still limited to twenty-four hours. “ The law required it." ft 
vun now three, o’clock p, m. I complained of the harshness of the Austrian 
(io\ eminent. The Chief of Police raised his head, and rebuked me with be- 
aming dignity. “ It was time to he off." I apologised, bowed, and departed. 
Alter this I hurried to your Excellency’s Secretary, the Count Packter. lie had 
too true a sense of justice, too much honour to shirk my appeal. lie listened 
tome With politeness, and answered with good sense and temper. He said, 
that I had been watched and was innocent ; but that the orders of the Imperial 
(iovernfnent were positive on this head. 

Thus circumstanced, I appeal to your Excellency’s justice, and from youit 
justice to your courtesy. I appeal to your Excellency, as the native of a coun- 
ty long in amity with the Empire, and which struggled, bled, and conquered, 
ami mth Austria, still suffers. I hope your Excellency will not wantonly hurt 
the feelings of a friendly nation by inhospitably banishing an unoffending per- 
son, who courts the attention of the eyes and ears of your Police ; and who is 
e\er ready to face any tribunal. 

At all events, if your Excellency cannot allow me to continue in Milan, on 
account of the asserted invalidity of my passport, l humbly solicit that your 
Excellency will peimit me at least to remain here for a fortnight, in order that 
I may have time to settle my affairs, to obtain the necessary resources for a 
long journey, and to depart, not like a malefactor, but like an English gen- 
tleman. 

To his Excellency the Count Strasoldo, Governor of the Kingdom of 
Lombardy and Venice. 

Milan, 27th March 1825. 

Sir, — Permit me briefly to recapitulate my ease for your Excellency’s consi- 
deration : 

flip Austrian Consul at Genoa inscribed on my passport u Ion per Milano 
and then signed and stamped the same. The police of Milan objected to it as 
not having received the sanction of any of the Austrian Diplomatists. I ob- 
s>nf ‘J that this was not required of others coining from Genoa. I however 
"tiered to the Police to send my passport to Turin for signature, and to go 
t" prison till it should be returned. I referred them to the authorities at Genoa, 
"here l had dwelt for five months perfectly unmolested, for a report as to my 
conduct. I proffered my word never to utter a syllable on politics; and I soil- 
tiled the surveillance of the Police to watch my actions, my words, my inmost 
ilioughts, and my very dreams. To all this they replied, “ You must depart in 
twenty-four hours, for the law requires it.” 

The Austrian Consul and the Austrian Police being at variance, I appealed to 
v our Excellency for justice, and that courtesy which is usually observed by 
twiliz^dand even by barbarous nations towards foreigners. Your Excellency has 
Wn pleased to allow me to remain at Milan to the end of this month. For 
dns indulgence, which is asserted to be contrary to the forms and laws of 
your Austrian Government, I return your Excellency my cordial acknow- 
ledgments. 

Your ExoeUency has, however, politely desired me to depart. I proudly 
s ubmit to your Excellency’s power. But before I depart, I humbly solicit of 
your Excellency to inform me whether there exists any obstacle to my return to 
Milan. I have been assured by your Excellency’s Secretary, Count Packter, 
and by the Chief of Police, that there would be none, provided my passport was 
en regk • and as a proof of the liberal spirit of the Austrian Government, both 

2H2 
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triumphant ly cited the conduct put sued 1 by' f it fdtoa'rdk TSfr 'CfiaHes' Wolselev 
tHid, they ‘said, lived’there innocently and »mH mb Jt 

Toconclude, your Excellency will, I trust, estCvsei My bbseTuin^ dnatd harp 
wandered in the four quarters of the world amohg dvilu^,ja3,tnru>i^.ha<harvus 
nations, among the polished. French, the amiable Italians* the, flSpinflgiQieeks, 
the rude Paraguayans, Uottentots, and Pjndaries, an4 strange ^o i a^y > yyitlicmt 
ever having been molested till I reached Milan, where I have b^en treated as if 
my presence was inconsistent with the security of the Austrian empire/ 

I nave the honour to subscribe myself your Excellency’s most hhrrible and 
most devoted servant, ; 1 

LeICESTEH STAtfftOPE. 

The Governor of Lombardy could not resist the justice of bis appeal, 
and at last permitted him to remain one month ; but the Governor did 
this at his own peril, taking on himself the risk of contravening a general 
order. Colonel Stanhope, it appears, now disdained to avail himself of 
the niggardly indulgence of Austrian despots ; for we find him at Paris, 
on the 11th of April, from which he addresses a brief note to the Emperor 
of Austria, complaining of the usual channels of communication having 
been shut against him, and the sacred laws of hospitality violated. It is 
supposed that the rule by which this was done had been either invented 
on purpose, or that a sleeping regulation was revived for the purpose of 
annoying a man, who, in his work on Greece, (and we may add on India,) 
has shown “ too much affection for the liberty and independence of 
nations.” 

In Europe, as in Asia, the enemies of liberal principles attain the 
desired object of repressing them, by banishing their advocates to another 
part of the world. But when this cannot be done, recourse is had to 
assassination, as seen in the cruel tragedy just perpetrated in France. 
M. Paul Louis Courier, to whose melancholy fate we allude, being a 
native of that country, could not be conveniently removed from it on 
frivolous pretexts regarding his license or passport, like Mr. Buckingham, 
Mr. Arnot, Mr. Fair, Colonel Stanhope, and others. Consequently, the 
only way left was to cut him off. He had been long a soldier in the army 
of France, and in 180f> resigned his commission of Chef d’Escadron of 
the Horse Artillery". He had been early distinguished for his attain- 
ments in science and classical learning. Ilia youthful studies were never 
abandoned during his military career ; at the close of which he resumed 
them with undivided devotion. When the destinies of France were 
overclouded by the restoration of the Bourbons, the talents of Ixmis 
Courier w'ere exerted to mitigate the oppression of his countrymen. He 
was prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned ; but nothing could extinguish his 
zeal for liberty, w hich w as united with an ardent love of literature. His 
works, says a French writer, w’ere the most formidable enemy that have 
appeared in our days to the doctrines of absolute power, Servitude, 
jesuitisra, and intolerance. He had gone to his department for the pur- 
pose of selling his estate, intending to settle at Paris, and apply his whole 
time and talents to scientific and literary labours. But that life, so 
valuable to mankind, was suddenly cut short. On the 10th of last 
month, he had gone out to take a w r alk in some woods belonging to him, 
not distant from his habitation ; and his family felt uneasy, when evening 
came, that he did not return. On going out to look for him, they found 
him stret/shed lifeless upon the ground, pierced with three balls. 

We may add, as connected with the history of the Press, that the 
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AsfiemWy ofi .Pomwifif, Ji&s passed a &&ios of resolutions, severely, cen- 
suring the Hon. Archibald Uloster, his Majesty’s Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Courts of . Judicature of that island, for being t6o intimately 
con nected w ifcha paper published there, and in consequence of an iindue 
partiality 'disturbing the regular course of justice. In the E^ist; again, 
Judges have joined with the Government in putting the control of tho 
Press' entirely into the hands of persons in authority ; and everywhere 
persons possessed of power are showing a violent desire to wrest, to, their 
own piivate purposes, this instrument, which is so salutary in its effects on 
mankind, when left to be exercised in a fair, unfettered, and legal 

liipuerjj,; 


SYMPTOMS OF INCREASING INTEREST ON THE SUBJECT 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Wl have before had occasion to assure our distant readers in India, 
that the liberal and independent portion of the English press has been 
frequently exerted to draw the public attention to Indian affairs, and 
often with great success. That which is published in some of the old and 
established English prints, they have occasional opportunities of seeing ; 
though the bold and uncompromising articles of the Globe, the Examiner, 
the Scotsman, the Leeds Mercury, and the Glasgow Free Press, could 
never be reprinted in any Indian Journal. The latter Paper had recently 
some excellent matter on Indian topics generally; and a new Paper, 
entitled the Edinburgh Times, some copies of which reach London, but 
few of which perhaps have yet gone to Indian contains an article that we 
have great pleasure in reprinting entire, partly for the sake of making so 
excellent a Journal better known to Indian readers generally, but morp 
because we wish to aid in the widest diffusion of tho sentiments it con* 
tains, It is as follows : — 

‘ ON THE COLONIZATION OF INDIA. 

‘ It is a- happy consequence of the blunders of Lord Amherst's Indian 
adininutrad?fl> that it has drawn to the affairs of India a degree of atten- 
tion more commensurate to their importance than they have for a long 
series of yoars obtaiued. Strange enough, that the slightest idea cl .losing 
a }>o$s££$ioo should excite the alarm oi the whole nation; while not tho 
slight ,garehas been given to the consideration, whether the i possession 
L qr hp made to be of any advantage to ourselves or other* ! — 

‘ dt ^foreign to our present purpose to dwell upon the other probable 
of Lord Amherst’s impolicy; but we may observe, that we 
do n^t, they will he very important. Though the war with the 

IhiripgsCnis a Up ti d ed with some peculiar difficulties, it must terminate in 
tlu* mannerly which a contest between a great civilized power and a horde 
of bajbari»n& nigst, in, the present advanced state of the knowledge of war, 
always end. Ip will not be long ere we shall hear the intelligence of the eor 
tiauce of tlieBritish troops into Ammerapoora; and it will bodn the choice 
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of the Company or their servants to take possession, either directly or und 
the name of protection, of Siam and several other dependencies of Ar^ 
which the Burmese (who only form the nucleus of tfie eihpirO' that passe’ 
.under their name) have conquered— dependencies Wfyicb Woiitd be quit* 
as well satisfied under the British as under their present makers. It j!j 
not improbable that Lord Amherst will be one of the greatest Conquerors 
because he blundered into one of the most extensive wars, of all our In- 
dian Governors-General ; and that in the hour of success, all his errors 
having been forgotten, he will ride as triumphantly as any other block- 
head on the flood of fortune, and reap as much honour from the power of 
well-served artillery against w ooden guns, as the planners of the Walche- 
ren expedition did from the powder of the Russian frost. Wo wish how- 
ever, in the mean time, to direct our readers to a subject much more im- 
portant than the question, whether or not some thousands of square miles 
are to he added to our empire in India, — namely, the manner in which 
that empire can be made useful to its possessors and to mankind. 

1 Though it is very doubtful whether the possession of great distant 
colonies can be made in a pecuniary sense profitable to the country that 
rules them, and though general experience shows us that they have not 
been so, we should see without regret the existence of such an empire as 
that oi the English in the East, if, while it flattered our notions of na- 
tional glory, it tended, as it naturally should do, to advance a large and 
fine portion of tire "world in civilization, and to dissipate the gloom of 
despotism and superstition which has from the earliest ages hung over 
Asia. What it seems natural for every enlightened Government to wish, 
and what it is indeed its duty to mankind to endeavour, is to raise the 
people subject to it as rapidly as possible in knowledge and civilization. 
1 his is a duty, indeed, not neglected entirely by the worst of European 
Governments. The Lmpcror of Russia, zeauus as 1 is to prevent he 
propagation oi unsound doctrines, is yet desirous of advancing as far as 
possible his people in all the arts of life, and (.f encouraging the intro- 
duction and settlement vn his dominions of those foreigners who pos- 
sess knowledge and skill, which his people want. 

Now, not only dees the India Company not imitate this wise and hu- 
mane policy, hut its whole system seems intended to prevent the diffusion 
of European arts and European knowledge. Brtish India presents the 
extraordinary spectacle of a portion ot a great empire carefully shut up 
in barbarism, by the studied prevention of the access of the subjects of 
more enlightened parts of it. No Englishman can go to India without a 
license. \Y hen he has got there, he cannot go beyond the narrow limits 
ot the settlements, without special permist ion, or on official business. No 
Euglinlinma can buy land. In the countries under our protection, the 
same exclusion is provided for by treaty ; so that English settlers are bv 
law, and in tact, more effectually excluded from u our Empire in India” 
than from auy countries in the world, except perhaps China and Japan. 
M e have heard, ot late, a great deal of exi Itation at the opening to Bii- 
tish enterprise and British knowledge, of the vast and fertile regions of 
Spanish America. Many songs of triumph have been vented on the 
do wntal of “the unnatural system” of Spain, which so long excluded 
other European nations from those countries. We forget that we have a 
system far exceeding in degree the peculiarties which we attribute to that 
of Spain. Spain excluded from America all European people but her 
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own — we exclude as far as we can from Asia, all other European people, 
and our own too. 

‘ A system like this is not only monstrous in the light in which we have 
first considered it, as an expedient for forcibly keeping a part of our do- 
minions in a dark and rude condition, (for it is quite idle, under such a 
state of things, to talk of the efforts of a few scattered Missionaries, who 
notoriously effect nothing,) but it is monstrous, as preventing Great Bri- 
tain from reaping any benefit from its Indian possessions. The governing 
of India never will, certainly never ought t to be a direct profit to the 
people of this country' ; for no money should be taken from any people but 
w hat is necessary for their government. The trade with India, and the 
employment of British capital in that country, afford means of gain, which, 
in its very source, would not empoverish, but enrich the country from 
whence it might be drawn. Some trade to India we enjoyed before we 
possessed it as a country — some we should have continued to enjoy if we 
had never been at the trouble of conquering it. 'Hie peculiar advantage 
which the possession gives, is the facility of increasing the trade, by r in- 
creasing the productiveness of that country itself, and by giving greater 
security to Englishmen, to afford them the means of seaiehing out the 
w ants and the superfluities of the people. This the system we have spoken 
of impedes, and, as far as measures of Government have an influence, 
prevents. The trade to India (though greatly increased during the few 
years that have elapsed since the Company's monopoly was broken in 
upon) remains utterly insignificant, when compared with the population 
and capabilities of the country. Who can calculate the increase that 
might take place in it, if agents were allowed freely to penetrate the 
county, if British settlers spread throughout seventy millions of people 
the taste for British manufactures, and excited, by means of our capital, 
he production of articles suited to European wants ? We are not too 
sanguine in hazarding the assertion, that the effects which have followed 
•'hat has been called the free trade , would be found trifling, as compared 
with the effects of a really free intercourse and colonization. 

‘ It is difficult to conceive the reasons which can induce any Govern- 
ment to perpetuate a system so detrimental to both parts of its subjects. 

I he old prejudice against colonization, because someday or other it is 
probable that India, if peopled by Englishmen, will erect itself into an 
independent state, seems almost too absurd to be noticed. If this reason 
were fit for any thing, indeed, it would prevent us from forming any co- 
lonies. It is quite as likely that New Holland will, at some future time, 
be independent of us, ^3 that India, if colonized, would become so ; but 
this apprehension docs not prevent even the encouragement of settlers 
there — at the Cape — in Canada. But India is in tins respect different 
bom a new colony, — *. bat it is much more likely to be preseived than lost 
by British settlers. The settlers would form a population distinct in reli- 
gion from the original inhabitants, and would be sensible that their only 
chance for enjoying the advantages of tolerable government, would be the 
continuance of British ascendancy. It would be long, indeed, before they 
could outnumber the people of Asiatic origin. If we keep India till that 
can happen, we may consider that we have a more than usually extended 
prospect of empire. 

‘ The objection to colonization seems really to rest on nothing but a tra- 
ditional trading prejudice of the Company against interlopers. In aid 
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of this feeling they raised, when the alarm at the separation of America 
was powerful, the absurd argument we have just now noticed. This pre- 
judice Abeir servants in India contrive by aU.pppstyfe jnej^ 
and it is their interest tp keep India as it is-a, rgg^n where any abuse 
may, from the prevailing ignorance and abjectness of the natives, be per- 
petrated with every chance of impunity. But this is not the interest of 
the British nation, of India itself, or of mankind. We iriist' that the 
mercantile interest will cry out against this unjust and absurd 'system, 
by which they are deprived of a free- access to the country which British 
exertions have conquered — by which, the part of the world most 
effectually shut against their enterprise, is that in British possession.’ 


TYRT.EAN AIRS. — No. I. 


*Tis street , *tis street trhen Freedom calls. 


Tis sweet, ’in* sweet when Freedom calls 
To press the blood-bespnnhled plain. 

Nor, might he choose, would lie who falls 
So nobly, wish to breathe again. 

Tie sleeps within his country’s breast, 
lie Sleeps Where all the brave must sleep, 
And horoes, where his ashes rest, 

Lift up their voices loud and weep. 

HlS country’s daughters, too, repair 
fu spring to that remember’d spot, 

And dim their eyes with sorrow there 
Can one so loved be e’er forgot? 

Who would not, to be so bewailed, 

Breathe out his soul in battle strife? 

Who, were his father-land assailed. 

Would basely cling to fleeting life ? 

But more — were Freedom’s banner reared, 
Who would uot burn to see it wave? 

Who would not, where its light appeared, 
Blunge ou to gloiy— or the grave i 


Bion. 
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rkSATWfttW 6t l 'THri' ‘FAMILY 1 OF A Bfcmsfl J0DGB BY 
nu , government of india, 

\Vc have qften fod occasion to call the attention of our readers to, the 
acts of persecution perpetrated by the East India Company and its ser- 
vants, on natives. .of the United Kingdom, whose persons and property fell 
within their arbitrary grasp. But no case has so strongly exemplified, 
as the one now before us, the manner in which law and justice may bo 
laid prostrate at the feet of despotic power. There is here a mixture of 
tyranny and folly, of might and meanness, that if none >vere sufferers by 
ii, would afford ample scope for the most ludicrous associations. When 
we sec the Eastern Ruler, whose original meekness was so much extolled 
bv a certain popular orator, we cannot help exclaiming, with the poet— 

How poor! how rich! bow abject ! how august! 

IIow complicate! how woudriful is man! 

Dim immature of greatness absolute ! 

Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 

A woim ! a god ! 

Fertile as Young was in antithesis, had he lived in our day he 
might have added one more, from the suggestion of the said orator, 
namely, “A lamb! a tiger ! ” the stiangc transformation at which so 
many stand aghast, wondeiing that such effects should flow from mere 
piomotion. Surely, on that lofty pinnacle of power, whore Lord Am- 
herst lias been rashly placed, the head is turned with the giddy height, 
and the heart petrified. Like the Alpine regions of nature, within the 
limits of perpetual congelation, in these high places of authority, no 
kindly feeling can vegetate, and the eye of reason is bewildered by 
the intervening clouds which intercept the view from falling upon ordi- 
nary mortals. But, without speculating further at present on the causes, 
>\e shall content ourselves with noting a few more of the effects of despotism. 

Our friends in India being there denied the liberty of expressing their 
thoughts, are naturally anxious to make them known at least in England, 
"Inch, they cannot doubt, we are equally desirous to afford them an 
opportunity of doing; and we should be committing an injustice, both to 
them and to the public in general, if we omitted longer to give a particular 
account of the case of Mr. Fi quids Macnaghten, which lias excited so 
much interest at the Bengal Presidency. Having received a statement 
ot it from an individual totally unconnected with any of the parties con- 
cerned, but w T ho happened in Calcutta to meet with a copy of the Corre- 
spondence on the subject, we have every reason to rely on the accuracy of 
the representation which we have now' to lay before our readers. In the 
opinions we may ourselves offer on the subject, we cannot be suspected of 
any undue bias in favour of the injured party, when it is recollected who 
the individual was, that, as a Judge, sanctioned a law enabling the 
Government of India to complete the total destruction of our property 
there. But let this pass : it is his turn now’ to suffer, and it shall be ouis 
to sympathise ; religion teaches us to forgive injuiies, and reason, that it 
is better to forget them ! Sir Francis Macnaghten has now had a surfeit 
°1 that tyranny which he let loo^e upon us; and when he saw it running 
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riot in the wantonness of mischief, and at last breaking in upon the peace 
and happiness of his own domestic circle, he might well repent that he 
had done away the curb of Public Opinion, which would perhaps have 
kept it within the bounds of reason. Had our ruin alono been produced by 
the law to which we allude, for putting down the Press, its consequences 
would have been comparatively nothing ; but in sanctioning it. Sir Francis 
strongly rivetted the fetters of sixty millions of his fellow-subjects. 
Seeing, or thinking he saw', great inconveniences resulting from liberty, 
he forgot for a time the greater evils of uncontrolled despotism. But, if 
we know any thing of human nature, it was not long before he, ia his 
heart, regretted, that in an evil hour, he had suffered his hand* to tie a 
knot they could not again unloose. When he saw British subjects wan- 
tonly trampled upon, he could not but lament that he had joined in 
curtailing the few legal privileges left them in that country, and which it 
wa* his duty as a Judge to vindicate, not to destroy. Although, in this 
instance, through the fallibility of human nature, he permitted himself to 
be misled, he had not the heart to continue long the willing accomplice 
of tyranny. From his subsequent proceedings, it is but fair to suppose, 
if he could have foreseen that the law which he rashly sanctioned, would 
he converted to so bad a use as was aftei wards made of it, he would 
never have given it his countenance. For, when it became manifest that 
the object of the Government was, by fair means or foul, to effect the 
destruction of the only independent Paper in India, and that an indivi- 
dual, for being merely connected with that publication, was wantonly 
punished on the most paltry pretexts, the generous feelingB of Sir F. 
Macnaghten revolted against sue h barefaced oppression, and he raised 
his voice against it in a manner that will long be remembered to his 
honour. He now scouted with indignation the idea of truckling or trim- 
ming, or bending the laws, as had been formerly done, to the views of 
Government; and from this moment he was regarded as an apostate from 
the cause of despotism. How deeply Lord Amherst must have resented 
this opposition, may be imagined from the unrelenting vengeance with 
which ho has, since that time, during almost a period of two years, pur- 
sued the individual whom Sir F. Macnaghten obliged him to release ; 
but, independent of this, the very position of a British Judge thus con- 
trolling the Government itself, must, as may be easily conceived, be not 
a little galling and offensive in the eyes of an Indian Ruler, who is accus- 
tomed to see every thing else bend before his supreme nod. A check in 
the very outset of his career, making him feel the unwelcome truth that 
a Governor-General is not omnipotent, and that even the walls of his 
strongest fortress could not resist the authority of tho Supreme Court, 
was a disgrace not oasv to be forgiven. 

Th fa Court, as is well known, was erected for the very purpose of pro- 
tecting British subjects from the oppression of the Company’s servants; 
hut we shall state a few facts from uhi<h the reader may infer how tar it 
is calculated to answer this purpose. It was established in i773,and a 
struggle immediately commenced between its jurisdiction and the power 
of the Company’s servants. This ended in the appointment of the Chief 
Justice, Sir Elijah Iinpey, to be judge of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, 
with a salary of between seven an 1 eight thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, revocable at the pleasure of the Governor-General, as “ an in- 
strument of conciliation between the Council and the Court.'* Money 
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properly applied being a wonderful conciliator, a compromise ensued ; 
but the British Government at home disliking the manner in which this 
peace was cemented by lucre, recalled the Chief Justice. However, 
even before this strong motive to conciliation had been presented to him, 
be had done the Governor-General a very essential piece of service, by 
cutting off a man who was his accuser. This was Nuncoomar, a native 
of the sacred caste, who, having shortly previous preferred charges against 
Warren Hastings, was himself brought before the Supreme Court on a 
charge of forgery. Although this rested on very equivocal testimony, 
and forgery was not a capital crime by the existing laws of the country, 
where it was alleged to have been committed, the unfortunate man was 
hanged without scruple. The charges which this individual had brought 
against the Governor-General being of a very criminal description, 
Warren Hastings found it extremely convenient to get rid of him, 
which he did, as stated, by means of the Supreme Court. Tho effect of 
this was, according to the evidence of Sir Philip Francis, a Member of 
Council at the time, to “ impress a general terror on the Natives with 
respect to preferring accusations against men in power.” Now, this most 
extraordinary method of protecting British subjects in India from the op- 
pression of the Company’s servants was put in practice with the full 
sauction of the Supreme Court, and a jury of Englishmen. Not long 
after this, the Government finding its views thwarted by the Judges, 
adopted the*summary process of ordering a body of troops to take the offi- 
cers of the Court into custody, to prevent them from enforcing its author- 
ity, which was done accordingly. Such strong measures have not been 
since adopted to subdue the power of the laws; perhaps suoh strong 
measures were not found necessary. But there is no reason to doubt 
that the same spirit produced in former times by a collision between 
these conflicting powers, must be produced at present, unless human na- 
ture be changed. This is certain, that within the last twelve months or 
little more, tho Court was apprised by one of its officers, that he was 
threatened with summary transportation without trial, for taking up pro- 
fessionally the cause of the Rev. Mr. Willis, who hud instituted a pro- 
secution against the Government. Had a less energetic Judge than Sir 
Francis Macnaghten stood in the way, perhaps the Company’s servant* 
might have dared to carry this threat into execution. If there could be 
any doubt of the tendency of this state of things, it would be removed by the 
fact, to which we challenge contradiction, that the Natives of Bengal 
have no confidence in the Supreme Court in any case between them and 
one of the servants of the Company. This we know to be the case from 
personal communication with the most respectable and intelligent Natives 
of India. It is a fact which speaks volumes. We do not attribute it to 
any fault of individuals but to the constitution of the Court itsclfe 

It is therefore highly important to inquire how this Courtis composed 
which they call Supreme. In regard to the Jurors, they are all liable to 
be transported at the mere will and pleasure of the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the time being, — be be Warren Hastings or Lord Amherst. 
Therefore when these men go into Cour' to try a case at all interesting 
the Government, they aie just as much at its mercy as the very criminal 
placed before them is at theirs. 1 The witnesses examined, if British-born 


1 60 deeply inherent is this vice in the constitution of the Court, that the lia- 
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subjects, are also exactly in the same sUpatfqqu, it 

vouch^ j 10 a that persons, in, CaloiUta* ^ 

witnesses in cases. cQnperning the Company’s , Pf‘WipaJ> ) fWy^i^^, wl>^a 
their evidence is unpalatable. The Judge dpes, apt tlie 

same predicamWf, as he cannot be transported ifewe.of 

the Governor-General; but Judges are not, isp)ftt«d t brings, ri^ng, 
a palm tree in the desert, independent, and al<me. , . They are man %i ^ g 
an integral part of the society around them, with ^yhieh they.wpp^oeqted 
by many powerful tjvs. If it be depressed they must therefore jne^essarily 
sink with it., if the public mind be enslaved, theirs cannot hufteem They 
have families or friends whose happiness is nearly as doarwtp them ai 
their own, all liable to be crushed and ruined at the mgrep will , .awl 
pleasure of Government. Therefore, although the person of a. Judgetbft 
inviolable^ bis mind is far from enjoying protection; since at thfy nmre 
will arid pleasure of the Governor- General, he may be deprived, gf His 
dearest friend — nay, he may be bereaved of his most beloved ;chijd, or, of 
all his children, and rendered a widowed and deserted being at the mere 
caprice of an individual. It may be supposed that such monstrous cruelty 
is impossible; but those who have read the history of India know' that a 
Governor-General has committed greater enormities ; and after what we 
have seen, it is impossible to say what they will not commit when the 
power is put into their hands. The British Legislature has rendered the 
persons composing these Indian Courts liable to suffer what we havo 
stated ; yet they are expected to piotect others while themselves are per- 
fectly destitute of legal protection. If legislative wisdom can ever build 
a legal tribunal on so sand} a foundation as the lawless will of persons 
inyestpd with absolute power, trusting to their regard for justice 
and mercy, the servants of the Company are the last persons in 
thb world entitled to such confidence; when it is openly avowed 
that their Government has been, still is, and ever shall be, a 
despotism ! We have seen what it has been, and cannot doubt there- 
for^ of the future. We do not look for flagrant violations of law erery 
day, since ihey are not necessary ; as one example of arbitrary punish- 
ment ; U sufficient to make an impression on the public mind that will not 
w’ear' bff for many years. Among the unprotected thousands who see one 
of their number sacrificed, nobody knows but the next case may be his 
own. The mere possibility must create a certain misgiving, a greater or 
less degree of apprehension and distrust, according to the constitution of 
individual minds. The mere existence of despotic power thus, sheds, 
like the t T pn.s tree, a baleful influence on all around it, blighting every 
virtuous sentiment of honest independence, and operating ia,a thousand 
unsopil way4 to corrupt the very springs of justice. . », , , 

We shall now explain to our readers the case before us ; ,Mr.,FrnnPW 
Macnnglit6n, son of the Judge of the same name, has been uuffer, 
necessity if leaving India, in consequence of Lord AmhertVmWWm^ 
to seek the protection of the authorities in England. His fajtb«r y 4fi ** 
— : — r __ — T * m . .«i 4 w* - 

bility to be transported without trial is, iu Calcutta, a necessary ^ualifi*jwJUoB,of 
n.lurdr; persons being carefully excluded from acting iu that fpyppity, 
from haNing been born in the count ly, and being paitly of Indiaii parehtjj^yo 
not hold their existence there, and their fortunes and happiness, by tne’^eeaf mus 
tenure of a Governor-General's pleasure. Was ever a Court better contrived 
for the purpose of despotism ? 
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we }HcnoWrt; feltlriftfeelf called irpon, ih September 1823, at the very out- 
get ofhfe adttliiMriftitM, to'bhbfck Lord Amherst’s arbitrary Violations of 
hn4-"afifl 1 J^tici'.'l 1 Bat ‘it Will b& remejnbered^ that the J ud&e gave his 
Lordship s ftdr^tHaf, ftlfotvlhg Mr.' Fergusson, the first lawyer iij India, to 
Btate every 1 thlh^thatbotold be urged in his behalf, before nis decree was 
reversed. Abhtft ten mofoths after, the Governor-General prortounced a 
geatence of totrdenlhation upon the Judge’s son, without allowing him a 
trial, w eveti a hearing of any kind ! This also was done on pretences so 
frivnlons; that it is almost incredible any Government should have taken 
th«h up seriously, and assigned them as grounds of punishment. Nor 
was the individual selected for this seventy an “ interloper, 0 or “ adven- 
turer/**— a sort of monsters for which the Company cherishes so much 
hatred; but one of its own regular civil servants, who had been eigh^or 
nine years devoting his time and talents to its interests, in a manner 
which secured him the marked approbation of his superiors. He was, at 
the time, Head Assistant in the Export Warehouse, and had been 
attached t6 it for a period of nearly six years, during which ho had fre- 
quently acted as Sub-Export Warehouse-keeper, with gi^eat ability, aa 
well as close attention to the duties of his situation. From the confi- 
dence which was in consequence justly reposed in him, it appears ho 
was occasionally deputed by the Board of Trade to act as a check on the 
proceedings of his immediate superior. This was Mr. Barnett, the Sub- 
Rxport Warehouse-keeper, of whom the Board, from circ uni stances of 
which it must be the best judge, had formed quite an opposito, opinion. 
We shall not attempt to state the grounds of this unfavourable opinion, 
which will probably be brought forward hereafter; but \ye may infer 
that they Were of some importance, from the fact that the Board oj Trade 
thought it proper to recommend Government to remove him from, his situ- 
ation. The vigilant control imposed upon his conduct, cou^l not,, of 
course, be agreeable to him; and this accounts vciy vyell for a strong 
feeling of animosity towards Mr Macnnigliten, the Head Assistaijt^ aiju 
a spirit of contumacy towards the Board of Trade. To the, head of it,, 
Mr. Udny, who is Mr. Barnett’s immediate supeiior, fie was guilty oi 
open disobedience, in refusing to sign the invoices of a cargo of, ghee,. 
shipj>ed for Fort Marlborough, although ordered to do so. Onjlijs gict 
of insubordination being made known to the Government, instead of sup- 
porting authority, by visiting Mr. Barnett with punishment, it fell a|l at 
once upon ‘Mr. Macnaghten, suspended him from his situation; andjwkc 
out against both him and the Board of Trade in terms of the coarsest abuse. 
The ground of this extraordinary proceeding was a letter written by Mr. 
Barnett, containing certain charges against Mr. Macnaghten, clandes- 
tinely transmitted to Government through an irregular channel. Any 
such letter should have gone through the head of the department, the 
Export Warehouse-keeper; hut the Government chose to subvert its rules 
of procedure, as well as the most obvious principles of justice, by receiv- 
ing the letter directly through one of its Secretaries, (Mr. Lushington,) 
so that Mr. Macnaghten had no opportunity of seeing it, and the Govern- 
ment was enabled to condemn him without his being heard, or without 
having even the least intimation that he was accused. 

We have seen but lately that the transmission of a letter from the Ni- 


1 Boiled or clarified butter, a common article of trade in ludia. 
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zaojus Minuter, through an irregular channel* ^as'thtwghttb'^SirGhatfeb 
Metcalfe a sufficient justification for working the destruction of the House 
of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, involving in its downf&l hundreds of 
the Company'* servants, and almost producing a revolution in the ter* 
ritories ot that Prince. Tho Bengal Government itself has supported hitn 
in these outrageous proceedings, and it is backed by the Court of Direc- 
tors ; yet here is now the Bengal Government countenancing, if not en- 
couraging, the clandestine transmission of letters through irregular chan- 
nels. Chundoo Loll, however, did not wish to have Sir Charles Met- 
calfe condemned unheard; the Minister only wished to be heard himself, 
and did not adopt an irregular channel till driven to it by the Resident 
having blocked up the only other. In this case, where silch an excuse 
diebnot exist, the Government, when it suited its purposo, became an 
accomplice in the transmission of an underhand communication, by using 
it for the destruction of the individual it sought to undermine. When 
sentence is pronounced in this precipitate manner, on ex -parte statements, 
what security has the most innocent under a Government which makes it 
a rule hanlJy ever to reverse one of its orders? Right or w rong, like tho 
laws of tho Modes and Persians, they alter not. The moment the decree 
has gone forth, the person aggrieved has no longer his accuser to contend 
with, but the Government, whose pride, prejudices, and obstinacy are all 
enlisted in defence of what has been done. Thi*> hasty procedure, there- 
fore,. can only he regarded as springing from a determination to shut out 
Mr. Macoaghteu from any fair chance of justice. Certain reasons were 
assigned, founded, it would appear, on Mr. Barnett’s clandestine com- 
munication ; viz. — 

First: That in a letter to the Export Warehouse Keeper, dated the 
20th of May, Mr. Macnaghten had affirmed that a comparison of ser- 
vices made by Mr. Barnett, “ savours somewhat of the ridiculous.” 
Had the Government waited for any explanation, it would have found 
that he had affirmed no such thing of Mr. Barnett; as this expression, 
though used, was not by any means applied to him; and besides, if it 
had, it could not have been an act of insubordination, since on the 
occasion, when it occurred, Mr. Macnaghten was not officiating under 
Mr. Barnett, but in fact, rather as his superior, having been appointed 
by the Board of Trade to review, and pronounce upon Mr. Barnett s pro- 
ceedings in the distribution of certain prizes to persons employed in tlint 
department. It is not uncommon, even in the strictest school of discipline, 
the army, for gentlemen to be placed in situations where, they are called 
upon to pronounce censures upon their superiors. Only cruelty and 
folly could think of punishing the honest discharge of this invidious 
duty as an act of insubordination. 

Secondly: Tho next ground was a private note, dated the 18th o. 
May, from Mr. Macnaghten to Mr. Barnett, which the latter, without 
complaining of it at all to the writer, also clandestinely handed up to 
Government. The occasion of it was a note written by Ml*. Barnett 
himself to Mr. Macnaghten, who was in tho adjacent room, (a strong 
indication of the kind of feelings he harboured towards him,) demanding 
to know why a certain native Surkar of the office was absent from duty. 
It was in this style : “lam informed you have given this person leave of 
absence : I wish to know if this be really the case, and request to be in- 
formed upon what authority you took upon yourself to do so." Mr. 
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MacnagtiteQ folt hurt tit a false charge. of usurping undue authority being, 
in this' abrupt manner, preferred against him by hie superior, who, if he 
had merely washed for information, without seeking an opportunity to taunt 
and irritate, might have applied to the person in the office whose duty it was 
to keep a register of all leaves of absence granted. Notwithstanding this, 
Mr. Macnaghten gave him the information he required, viz. that the leave 
of absence was an annual one, and had been granted, not by him, but 
by Mr. Barnett’s superior, the Export Warehouse Keeper; and con- 
cluded with saying, “ I beg only to add, that there has been no undue 
assumption of authority on my pait in the business; being, at the same 
time perfectly indifferent as to your entertaining a different opinion on 
this head, or of your giving credence to reports contrary to this assertion.” 
Considering that this was written on the spur of the moment, under 
the indignant feelings necessarily produced by an unfounded accusation, 
it cannot be accounted a very unfit answer for the goading letter W'hich 
produced it, written by Mr. Barnett deliberately, without any provoca- 
tion, and sent from one room to the adjoiuing one, in as unofficial a 
manner as possible; so much so, indeed, that Mr. Macnaghten would 
have been fully justified in making no reply to it whatever. It deserves to 
!>e remarked also, that Mr. Barnett never was able, though called upon, 
to name the person who gave him the information on which he pretended 
to have founded hi3 false charge against Mr. Macnaghten, of usurping 
unwarrantable authority. The Government having heard only one side, 
pronounced that Mr. Barnett’s “ official call” (or rather false accusation) 
“ was couched in perfectly unexceptionable terms ” ! but that Mr. Mnc- 
nnghten’s reply, above given, stating the truth with some warmth, in 
exculpation of himself, was “ discreditable and insubordinate.” This, 
with the other false charge which the Government itself had made against 
him about the expression “ savours somewhat of the ridiculous,” is 
swelled into “ almost unprecedented acts of disrespect.” In other 
words, the Government, on these false and flimsy promises, accuses hhn 
of a degree of culpable insubordination, which had hardly ever before 
been equalled by the most notorious offenders, or even the most worthless 
characters among its servants! Nothing, surely, but the most violent 
passion and deadly animosity could thus work up a few warm expres- 
sions, the hasty production of a moment of irritation, into a crime of so 
deep a dye. At the same moment, too, the Government was palliating 
and finding excuses for the contumacy of Mr. Barnett himself to his 
superiors, and particularly an act of positive disobedience, which it acknow- 
ledged to have been committed by him, in refusing to sign the invoices, 
ns already mentioned, when ordered by the Head of the Department in 
which he serves. 

Thirdly; the last charge against Mr. Macnaghten is the moat silly of 
Ml, being nothing more than this : that lie applied to Mr. Barnett to 
have a certain official document, connected with that department, regis- 
tered In the office. The head of it, namely, the Export Warehouse 
Keeper, approved of its being so registered ; yet the Government, in its 
pretended zeal for subordination, makes this a ground of charge against 
Mr. Macnaghten ; because, for some reason or other, an intermediate 
functionary, Mr. Barnett, ^wished to keep that paper off the records. 
We must suppose that it contained some exposure of conduct he was 
desirous to conceal. In answer to the official call made by Mr. Mac- 
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naghten, also in this instance “ in perfectly unexcept6mbW t^t«|fl/ , fa 
the said document, Mr. Barnett, although he knew that- this wtu 
done with the sanction of his superior, replied-*^ 4 * i Consider- the Hne of 
conduct you have pursued, with regard to- the dociito«st |h question, 
highly indelicate and offensive .” On these unprovoked* and unjustfv 
liable expressions, the Government, although so great a cHdo in 5 words, 
made no remark ! It was Mr. Macnaghten's language ofcly; that wss 
to be scanned and criticised. The Government here censiirfcd hha'fbr 
not consenting to the document being secreted, on the ground; U*»t' ,‘*ia 
his subordinate capacity of Assistant no responsibility rested with him”! 
Then why should the Government have gentlemen of education and 
character to fill such situations, since a native of the country 'might 
be found to perform the duties for a tenth part of the expense ? And for 
a very small* additional reward, he would assist in cheating, the Com- 
pany every day of his life. Suppose, as things now stand, an extensive 
fraud were to be committed in that department, such as, with common 
vigilance, Mr. Macnaghten must have discovered, would not his charac-' 
ter have been compromised ? Then, suppose him to have connived at 
the concealment of documents, (as Government here recommended,) of 
at underhand proceedings of any kind which facilitated such fraud, >it it 
indeed tnle, that “ no responsibility rested with him” ? 

On such grounds the Government visits him w ith its severest censure ; 
and the amazing littleness it displays is rendered peculiarly glaring by 
the contrast this forms with its treatment of Mr. Barnett. The Board of 
Trade had charged him with acts of positive disobedience and contu- 
macy to his superiors, and proceedings hostile to the Company’s pecu- 
niary interests, which rendered him, in its estimation, unworthy of hold- 
ing his office any longer. The Government overlooks these grave cliargw, 
while it falls with all its fury Upon Mr. Macnaghten, for merely a few 
hasty expressions — the result of wounded feelings at a false charge 
being made against him in a tone he considered offensive. The Govern- 
ment does not censure Mr. Barnett for making this false charge, nor 
even call upon him to prove that he was not himself the inventor of it; 
but because the injured party repelled it, as w as natural, with ill-sup- 
pressed indignation, he is to be punished by immediate suspension from 
his office. This is done on -Mr. Barnett’s clandestine rej>ort; although it 
ought, in justice, to have carried no weight with it, from the evidence 
which existed of his bitter animosity and underhand attempts to ferret 
out charges, and stir up accusers against his fellow-servant; and that 
Mr. Macnaghten had become obnoxious to this enmity, from His strict 
attention to the interests of the Company, and anxiety that the diredtions 
of the Head of the Department should be punctually obtyud. . If Go- 
vernment had been desirous of repressing the feeling of &spejlty,;wbich 
had evidently grown up between two of its servants, it -ought to 
have acted as a fair aud impartial umpire, by giving an ;admdmtioa 
to both. If any partiality was to be shown, Mr. MacnagHfeo, fcfWg 
the junior, had the more need of protection from the u insolence 
of office” (o which he was exposed from his superior. But Lord Am- 
herst, instead of acting as an umpire, immediately made himself a pBXt y 
in the dispute; defended Mr. Barnett through thick and thin; accused 
Mr. Macnaghten of gross misconduct,” u discreditable behaviour,’* 
and, to crown all, with a degree of guilt compared with which the serious 
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A&rtoa hrddflht agjfid* Mh Barnett by the Board of Trade were 

“ V : 

Not satisfiedwHh this, hie Lordship fell foul of the Board of Trade 
alio, for not taking die same view of the matter, pronouncing that ita 
conduct vm akoC‘‘ Kitfbiy discreditable," and betokened a want of a 
rower sense o£ impartiality in the discharge of its public duty. This 
grraTahuse is directed against Mr. George Udny,who, many years ago, 
Mtin the reiy Presidential Chair from which his Lordship now thunders 
forth his anathemas, and filled it with much greater reputation. Then 
comes the high farce of the Governor-General, pro tempore , reading the 
Ex-President who has been perhaps 30 or 40 years m the Company's 
service, a lecture on the manner in which he ought to discharge hiB du- 
ties as Export Warehouse Keeper. He is to refrain from exercising his 
authority “ in trifling matters, in a manner bordering upon vexatious and 
unnecessary rattrference.” He is not to expose his subordinate, Mr 
Barnett, the Sub-Export Warehouse Keeper, to the mortification of 
baring his orders relating to minor matters %< superseded by his nominal 
superior for his Lordship is satisfied that such is the will of the Court 
of Directors, of which Mr. Udny, being comparatively a mere novice, 
was of course perfectly ignorant. He never knew that the Company was 
afraid of its servants being too active and vigilant in the performance of 
their duties ! Afraid that the Heads of Departments should keep too 
strict a control over their subordinate officers ! Indolence and inattention 
are evils very liable to grow up in India; but it was left for I^>rd Am- 
herst to discover and correct an exuberance of industry and watclifulness 


for the Company's interests. 

But the most singular inconsistency is yet to be noticed. While pro* 
fessing to disapprove of the unnecessary interference of a supenor ift 
“ minor details," his Lordship is himself interfering in the most vexa- 
tious manner, in matters much farther below his sphere. He is, in fact* 
most irregularly dragging the minutia: of the commercial department 
out of the haikui of the Board of Trade into the Supreme Council, which 
is, we believe, much less qualified to manage such matters, even if it 
had not the-Burmete War and other affairs to engage its attention. 
Could not the Board of Trade be left to determine the quality and value 
of a c&ego of ghee, without the assistance of the Governor-General of 
India? His Lordship forgot, that while he and his Council were wast- 
ing their time In Weighty discussions on the price of a pound of butter, 
they were leaving their army to starve at Rangoon. We should expect 
better things than- this, if two or three clerks were taken from behind their 
desks ip Leadeuhall-street, and sent to rule over the empire of Aurung&ebe. 
Again, while his Lordship professes to be supporting authority, he is, in 
fact, destroying' the control of the Head ot the Export Warehouse, by 
representing the offiee as merely ** nominal " — vox et prceterea nihil ; and 
totally subverting the authority of the Board of Trade, by setting its pro- 
ceedings at nought, an d vindicating Mr. Barnett in his opposition to it, 
10 as to enabtohhn to put its power at defiance. All this confusion of 
^ery principle of reason or common sense is introduced, and must be 
defended, in order to Justify the destruction of Mr. Macnaghtent 

Hit sentence, pronounced without any trial or, hearing being ’Jrr** , 
him, was,- tfcfct faem the date on which it was written, (duly 29th ,y »n 
addition s tb© vituperation* lavished upon him, he was suspended from 
°***t alHervM.Vpt. 5. 2 1 
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A it ojff he ; 4ml would remaia «o ;*titpMkli>A/ until ahambrisU r «ub*k fa 

Government, through the proper channel of the Sub-Export 
Keeper, suoh an apology tom > < ia^>^be>£AMe«fatbv^^^ i Q 

Council might deem Bofikknt. ■ ,H H *dt tn ‘viiMiv*liwih mi , u 

Mr. Macnaghten, on finding himself suddenly? lendedwilb abtaefw, 
the highest authority in the country, and condemned wahehrd,4ougl*u 
opportunity of explaining his conduct, which wai With muik Aiftoyhy 
granted him. He proved that the first charge against) hufr wa*, as ve 
have shown, untrue; that, in regard to the second,. ho traetf snot* stand 
against than sinning;" and, in the third and ealy othermatter of a Jdfrge, 
the requisition for a certain document being filed, he htd***tod with the 
sanction and concurrence of the Head of the Depaxttoenb i He therefore 
begged to be relieved from the humiliation to which it had beta family 
resolved to subject him. Since making an apology* as ordered, t* tits 
man who had wronged him, would be a confession, that he deserved the 
sentence pronounced upon him, and an acknowledgment wf guilt, which 
neither honour nor conscience would suffer him to make. 

The Government, in reply, admitted that the first and most sodom of 
its charges was ill-founded; it only offered a feeble defence of the 
second, by some false quibbling about the representation given of Mr. 
Barnett’s note containing the unjust accusation which provoked the 
reply considered objectionable ; and it dropped entirely the third offencs 
— the calling for the document being registered. Almost the whole 
ground of its condemnation was, therefore, completely taken from under 
it, only a small vestige of one of its three charges remaining. Yet, as if 
nothing at all had been extenuated, it still insisted on the lull penalty of 
an apology to Mr. Barnett; through himself, to make it more humiliating, 
although he was not the “ proper channel" of communication. 

Mr. Macnaghten had already suffered the ignominy ot suspension 
from office, on clandestine charges proved to be unjust r aju} could not 
submit to the additional degradation of apologising and bagging forgive- 
ness of the very man who was the author of his disgrade^ He cptdd not 
seek restoration to office on the degrading condition ojTaii acknowledg- 
ment that he merited the sentence w hich called for this apdfogy ; thfclfis 
had been guilty of “ gross misconduct” and 11 tjiacr’editffcfy beh^yipurf 
nnd that the offences of a grave nature charged against Mr, BanmUtby tbs 
Board of Trado, were “ venial in comparison" with blVue|m<juenciv*. 
Unfounded as these charges were proved to be, Govertimenyhad rpjnjded 
no part of its severe condemnation ; and strove to iritimKTite the victim 
of its injustice iuto acquiescence, by depriving lum ^tqnise.’of big mean* 
of subsistence, and giving him, at the same time, to kqowqtfjat be h*4 m 
hope of restoration but by thus subscribing to his orfri dishonour. H* 
had no alternative left but to make an apology, which, ia bis own estuns* 
tion and that of his friends, w ould render him for ever ttuworthy to hold 
up his head in society, or be deprived instantly of his means or subsist- 
ence, and risk even the entire destruction of all his prospects in life. No 
Civil Servant of the Company had ever, it is believed, been placed in 
cruel a situation before, by the most tyrannic Governor. Even in the 
midst of this barbarous treatment, w’hen exasperated by false informer* 
on the ono hand, and oppression on the other, be made the most humble 
submissions to I.ord Amherst, of which the following extract of a l® tttr 
addressed to Mr. Secretary Luahington, may be quoted U illustration- 
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AUudfog w«rin4piw Whibh ^e had been goaded on by Mr. Barnett, 

4 1 4 m >n»da»ooii^€ffdfed-iha!t any dart! bf my conduct should hare in- 
curred the displeasure of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Caineihi I dii!nbt)«AI<^tto defetid expre88ioiM which hare been thought 
cerfcuiuUe- lJ T'd«f deny for haring used them under any circumstances 
d provocation I - trust, whatever attempts may be made to exas- 

perate me, thal Lahall, in future, so restrain myself as to be exempt from 
ths displeasure *of Gbvtenmenti” 

W&sthiaiaotfa'mbst ample apology for so trivial an offence ? In short, 
etery expoSMldtfefo <Wa* used with Lord Amherst to induce him to desist 
tor Ms plfrpoltt’af ’affixing a Stigma upon this gentleman’s character, 
duch woulu hhre hot only compromised his own honour, but brought 
tbs me bpotffck family. This Lord Amherst well knew ; that he was 
striking a Mow* At Sir Francis MaoOaghten, — a man who, with all his 
errore, is ronterfoabk for a most sensitive mind and a delicate sense of 
honour ; who could not, without the most acute distress, see his son de- 
eded in a maimer that no Civil Servant of the Company had ever been 
before. In rtiining the happiness and prospects of this individual, and 
aiming a blow at hie character, the Governor-General was well aware 
how deep a Wound he was inflicting upon his family. But what did this 
avail, when the Imperial firman had gone forth, and the disgrace or de- 
itmctionof the innocent had been decreed by Lord Amherst’s awful nod ? 


Vou might as well go stand upon the beach, 

Atd bin the mainflood bate his usual height ; 

{ You nhight as well hold question with the wolf, 

Why he hath made the ewe Meat for the lamb. 

But we hope and trust his Majesty’s Ministers will be made to assign 
k reason why on? of their instruments is to bo allowed to gC on in this 
manner, trampling upon every principle of justice! Judge Macnaghten 
i* supposed to be already on his way to England, disgusted, we believe, 
at die treatment he has received, and heartily sick of a country where 
Might triumphs ov;er Right, and where a man is never more in danger 
than whetj supporting truth and rectitude. Before a successor be ap- 
pointed to a*jfuc(gc who has been treated in a manner that cannCt be 
called less than some provision should be made for the safety of 

those administering Justice in India, by a law making judges and jurors, 
with their immediate connexions, independent of the malignity or caprice 
of despotic j^wer j otherwise, it will be the duty ot the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, asj ’nof long ago recommended from the Bench, to join in a 
petition to' ^pe. Hfij^ish legislature, that the Court may be abolished as a 
nuisance. ^ ‘ 
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A NEW VIEW OF LITERAL ECONOMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sir,— The very favourable notice which you have taken of my omni- 
lingual Diorama in your valuable publication for March last, and of my 
Twelfth and Final Report to the Court of Directors, merits the most cor- 
dial acknowledgments from me, as a man who never wished to conceal, 
under a bushel, whatever light he could throw upon any useful subject; 
far less, to shrink from the defence of bis own doctrines, however eccen- 
tric and worthless they may appear in the eyes of superficial observers, 
or of those profound scholars who deem learning alone the summum 
honum of social life, in lieu of real knowledge. With the professed 
view of courting liberal criticism from the British Indian community in 
particular, and the public at large, you are most welcome to insert the 
whole Diorama in your number for May; and I flatter myself it will find 
favour not only in your sight, but prove acceptable also to the majority of 
your Oriental readers at home and abroad, who will be both able and willing 
to appreciate my pending lucubrations according to their deserts, when 
the whole have been fairly submitted for that tribunal’s sentence, whence, 
as there is no appeal, respectful submission in me becomes a matter of 
course to its irrevocable judgment. In the mean time, it is possible 
some seasonable hints may be generously communicated through the 
medium of your popular Journal, and I shall not fail to use them thank- 
fully during the progress of the Polyglossal British Atlas, now in the press: 
that the work may be thus brought, if practicable, at once to perfection 
— the grand aim of all my philological labours, since their origin, nearly 
half a century ago. After the luminous observations published a few 
years before his Lordship left India, by so accomplished a writer as th< 
Marquis Hastings, in praise of the English language, contrasted wit! 
every other, my feeble voice on such a theme, here, would be quite 
superfluous, if not impertinent ; especially as it is generally taken for 
granted, from recent leading articles in his literary creed, that the 
acute and classical Mr. Canning, even, is equally partial to his native 
tongue; which, were its glaring cacograpliy now reformed on rational 
principles, would soon become, in preference to French, the most cur- 
rent speech over the whole civilized world, because it could then be 
communicated efficiently to all foreigners, within the space of a few 
months , instead of as many years , hitherto required for that pur- 
pose. 

The Diorama, in its present state, must speak for itself ; and if assailed 
in those parts that may yet be considered vulnerable, I mean either to 
defend myself boldly, or honestly to acknowledge every detected mis- 
take ; my object being, in fact, rather to inculcate the utility of common 
sense and permanent truth among mankind, than to obtain the fleeting 
triumph which any polemic victory or defeat could produce. 

To many of my earliest pupils, who probably constitute a large proportion 






a, panglossal prospectus and cn-lhoepifraphicat diorama, t ^ __ 

in evert/ age and dime, but exhibited here merely as a perspicuous prelude to the projected introduction of sterling 
english, in the capacity of a cosmoj&litan tongue, contrasted successively with the old existing hinder ro man itrlSriwc * 
to show the whole of those literal deviations that have ultimately occurred between b ot h systems ; ' ^ 

or a comprehensive view of the new universal grammaclalure, c omp osed from an Italian modification if the roman chan 

and consisting of sixty-four discriminative s ymbols , to express every possible sound, in all the of the world - _______ 

practical literary gamut , that may well be termed a voco-metrical scale 9 

to be said, chanted, sung, or played, through the several vocal tones, here exhibiting all their different s outA, and the length of their respective thru 
as great an approximation to the principles of music as the subject will admit : the whole series of Ut t ers, being systematically divided -=rf- * 

9 bivocals, 7 equivocate, 5 labials, 4 lingui-dentals, 7 dentals, 6 sibilo-denti-sibilants, and 5 gutturals, will appear on this sheet, followed by a n 
six syllabic modulations in the ten tones ; besides 9$ supernumerary letters, in the subsequent order, as arranged fiw this synopsis, thccontifilumt r fi l 
last 8 tones, VIII. IX. X., on the musical scale below, may be varied, and transposed, ad libitum, by different nations, through each of the 3 notes of the first! a* 
tural or simple tone*, an expedient hereafter probably of very rare occu rrencc, but which can be regulated oenrA^, wherever bicocats, so constituted, at 
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lie reader t>»l therefore court oatis bear in ruiud that C aTui J are invariably complete menu, 
, c hoee inherent nature wiU always hereafter appear in CU VC, judfje, at if written andjero- 
nouueed church,juj, dJlU#, instead of either kurk, orjufj, tljUg, dffUJ, 
dzhug : >'« »« on o rthoep tgrap hit: ^ J 'UJ will tall CU rc church , not kurk. 

33 . X fix. Ofor k, with C » 8 or J , equivalent to ks, kj «* *» superfluous a mo- 
nogram, even at gZ in example ( egZampl ,) that it may be conveniently diecnrded 
from every thing accept for the cut pint rtgn of a X gOOSC, and the proof pontine of the 
, where editing between k, O, and S, C, the two un- 
of the self-man w? letter conjoined , xehenct 
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-of taur iibkriberi, I mn* explain a deviation ot . *w6 frem my firtt in- 
tern of Hindoo Roman orthoopIgTapKy, to reconcile them At Unit torn ; 
aubsequea* improvement#, and up®to similar grounds, vi*. tnosa longings 
afterp«r/ 4 fC^ion, Which Providence has wisely implanted in every Inge* 
uuous breast, as the soul’s surest guide and noblest claim to immortality, 
after its body has been mingled with the parent dust. The ndiculoua 
alphabetical name and occasional sound of our letter u, was originally 
denoted in my Dictionary by eu, but shortly afterwards, for obvious rea* 
sons, yoo was invariably substituted for eu. In the like manner , kea, keea, 
were converted to kya, kiya, restricting the power of y, uniformly, to it* 
consonantal sound, heard alone in the English words y-awn, y-ou, y-olk, 
&c. never eye-awn, eye-ou, or eye-olk. This judicious step having been 
seasonably taken, consistency of principles obliged me to obliterate en- 
tirely the vocal sound which y has in my, cry, by superseding this for 
ever with ue, ui, perceptible in buy, guide, guile, guise ; and in the Scot«; 
tish pronunciation of, not tyoosday, but as it is written plainly, Tuesday ; 
besides the fact of this ue being in perfect unison with the oriental mode of 
forming this very common diphthongal vowel, audibleii not visible in the 
orv&n letter, and pronoun, indiscriminately called eye, 1 ; a bivocal, very 
different indeed from the y, noticed above in y-awn, for the iota, with 
us, indicates ai, ae, ue, ui, eye, not the yaw, as m yaw-n, which the 
Hindoos term yu-kfir, never wy. Previous to the emendation in ques- 
tion, the words tyyar, yyam, and many more of a similar kind, exhibited 
the preposterous use and abuse of y, vocally and consonantly together; 
an evident absurdity, but ultimately rectified thus, tueyar, Sec. A parity 
of reasoning from Eastern orthography induced me to transpoee the vowels 
on, in house, sound, our, to form out of them, both more synthetically 
and analytically, the canine or bow^wou diphthong, uo, so-uor, guo, 
suo, buo, wuo, See. at which uo, and its twin brother ue my thoughtless 
quondam-scholars have been barking ever since, without either rhyme or 
reason on their side, but merely from sheer inability, indolence, or mulish 
disinclination, to follow me in the right path, after I had left the old 
beaten one, which greater experience clearly evinced was palpably torony. 
That the Diorama will excite some such hue and cry, after its innova- 
tions also, is probable enough, till those who complain of my progressiva 
hnprovemenU P shall deliberately recollect how repeatedly Wat , and 
every other grand inventor of useful marhmes, were employed all their 
lives in rendering them still, more perfect by the- various , a teraUon. and 
additions, which long practice and self-conviction of jsxutmg defects 
suggested from time to time ; always in the hope of reaching thereby, 
the »e ulus ultra of aspiring genius that was to transmit such mens 
names to posterity, as the honest indefatigable benefactors of their own 
age and c^ntry. Had the true sound been retained oftbemtegection* 
hae (hue ^ introduced above, to chune in with the cry raised after a 
thief, St alone must have levelled my adopted ue (eye) the 
capacity; but our notorious cacography has converted hae, through hue, 
to hvoo— something totally distinct in oral complexion from the has 
crae* hue kniel formerly intended ; and which, is yet daily heard ^ 
eyory London coach-driver, as ho ! hue 1 hue! hy .—familiar exclams- 
tions, and moreover, completely Hindoostaote , W;tb the Diorama, 
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wjru^n tokology, thay he (ttmbaj^ 

S 9 pem,Q of miqeior cordmunlcatfng 

Usopien, ^n<j gdod ’English "equally V 16 the ' Siflwofi 
B 9 $ objects 5f this, comprehensive design tnajf W idd&hpU 
tqnqqudy by means of the proposed universal chva’ctef7 « 
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#! vuw*vwi, m wmcn nie 

iuen,t editions of my works will successively appear, 1 h^t aJigreatTy 

led In Orrtlixitv. infrioflfvtr find r»ri**A i4ui4«U 


"In 7 ! v — ,7 4 — 7 J v*i a Jr A a/u KlCctyj 

curtailed in prolixity, intricacy and price, frotn ah eafoefet di&re, 6ttW» 
pvt ip futnre^ to supply the whole of those who shall still chriftdfe |n 
wijtjb P maximum of practical Oriental knowledge, thrdtigh'h ihfrdduw 
expenditure of tim?, toil, or cash, during the prosecution of auch litei^ry 
p^rspits, at home or abroad. Learners from the age of si% tOsixty years, 
and of both sexes, wDI, onpersonal application, or byndff paid lettyrs, re’ 
ceive every ai4 in my power^ including references* to thosp instructor^ 
and private institutions, where the improved system of Oriental tuitloa 
has bqep or spall be successfully adopted. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, , 

John Borthwick Gilchrist. 

No. 11, Cl&rges- street, April 5, 1825. 


DISADVANTAGES OF INDIAMBN SAILING SINGLY, INSTEAD 
OF IN COMPANY. 

ttt last Number, we took occasion to advert to some observations 
that bad fallen from Sir Charles Forbes, in hU place in Pv^aipent, on 
the subject of an existing regulation by which the Director* of the India 
Company make their large ships sail singly, instead of sending two in 
company with each other for mutual assistance in case of need. If was 
ri#>rad, in some of the papers, that the alleged cause of this regulation 
'W. the fact of the Company having, on oi^ occasion, to pay demurrage 
qp one ofthcir large ships, which had been detained in the Straits of 
Suiid^s, saving the men from the wreck of another. The real statement 
made, however, was not exactly in these words, but simply, that the ship 
had been detained in saving the cargo of a vessel so wrecked. Whatever 
wore the exact expressions made use of, whether cargo or men, the fccl 
H the same. A larje ship of the Company grounded in a difficult navi- 
gation. Another ship coming past, or being in sight at the time, hastened 
,to pef relief, and saved both cargo and crew. A sum of mdfcey *s de- 
xnuxfxgo wasi demanded of the Company for the detention qccasiop^d by 
this event; and from that period the practice has been, to 
singly, to, avoid such expense in future. By such * re^latipnj £Q>sr‘ 
ever, it is not merely the cargo, but the crew also, that is opposed to de- 
struction in the event of accident, from having no one near to succour 
them. A mere inspection of the dates of sailing of the tew al ships 
leaving Chtyawill show that such a regulation must ekist* And'he^trifctfy 
acted upon; fbr the vessels leave within a few days 6nfy pf tkih other, 
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tod JfWte. Vfi ^nt» w»d w> belief contiaued, 

brvc^,^ *»s*y fcquittw 

UwafaVt ^We (^ < ^,,,,,K^.n»^i ) £bQly cftse of ih® Kent, which 
was but J%tejy £ie, b^d & dot been for the accidental cir- 

cympupcQ fit jtte jS^Jf piig bpunct to Mexico heaving in sight, with the 
C*pt*u» 8Wwbly»W^ t^ the calls of humanity, every human being on 
board the <u>. tuight have perished ; and one Would suppose, that 

iiHjh ai* eve^t wo.ul^ hc quite sufficient to put a stop to a practice involv- 
ing ^ inany.OviU without a single corresponding benefit. But t^e single 
lading of.sjbigs. }s ? wh believe, still continued ; though we hope the subject 
will be U^cp. up in spoil a manner as to enforce an alteration. 

This impolitic, practice, as well as that of permitting lights to be taken 
iatoslnp’capirit-rooma and holds, where spirits are contained, has been ani- 
madverted on, ia becoming terms, by a retired British Admiral, who served 
some years in India, and who, during the past mouth, addressed a letter 
to a rrovincial paper on the subject. As it is not likely to reach our 
Indian readers in its original form through any other channel; and as 
the name and character of the writer, as well as the subject matter of 
his letter, must give it great claims to consideration, we have great plea* 
sure in re-publishing the letter entire : — 

To the Editor of the Sujfoik Chronicle. 

Sir, — The fatality which has continued to attend a very bad and dangerous 
practice of drawing off spirits in the hold or spirit-room of any ship, lias shown 
itself in so many instances in the East India Company’s shipping for several 
years past, that it is the more extraordinary that no positive regulations have been 
established to prevent it ; as is the case in tlie Royal Navy, where the most striet 
orders have always been given never to do it, and the consequence is, we never 
have heard °f an y accidents therefrom ; the liquor being daily hoisted on deck, 
and the quantity required for the ship’s company being then put into smaller 
casks, the 6ther is replaced in the spirit-room, where no light is ever suffered to 
go. In theyMr TT82, the evil consequences of drawing spirits Off below, was 
exemplified in no less than four of the Honourable Company’s ships, every oi>e 
of which Were destroyed, —one in the port of Bombay, one off Ceylon, one at 
Madras, and one in Bengal ; thus, four valuable ships, with their outward 
bouud cargo, and a great many lives, were totally destroyed : being an eye-wit- 
ness to the destruction of the Buke of Athol Indiaman, in Madras ltoads, which 
took fire m the spirit-room, in the middle of the squadron of Sir Edward 
Hughes, a ffew days after one of his great battles, the boats of the squadVon 
Were in bourse sent to her assistance, by which circu instance, several 
lieutenants and other Officers, and upwards of 200 men of the King’s shipi, 
besides the passengers^ soldiers, and crew of the Indiaman, were all blown to 
atotnaf y$t It is to* be believed, that the horrid practice is still continued is the 
Company $ *hips* as is recently proved by the destruction of the Kent, as well 
as many sfcqjs since the fatal year particularized. Surely, Mr. Editor, if die 
orders, to 0>e King* s ships have always prevented such accidents; why are they 
not given ap<l Enforced aboard the Indiamen ? 1 cannot conclude this stricture 
upbnthi* Wft of discipline in the Company’s ships, thus verified, without eom- 
memtfig',- hlib,\ipdn the folly of sending ships of that value and magnitude to 
sea ah***,' especially with troops on board, -a# it is well known' two ships WiTl 
stimulate <each otheT to more rapid progress than one ever makes by herself, but 
in Very peculiar cases. That the lives of our brave soldiers should ever be 
haianieu in any but the King’s riiips, is well known to be penny wise and 
pound fbojiah, W well W injurious to the country. But, Sir Charles Forbes 
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has so well exposed, in the House of Commons, the pitiful cause of this sefrUH 
of the shipping interest, that it needs no furthe 1 ^ 


propensity of 


her comment, 

h:<i. If***, &fr. Editor )Otvi >ua a n ad h v m 

• * ‘ > / 't 1 Your very humble servant, 

f«vi 


VJtJ'il'Il i, ! 'j > 


. Jpswiflh,. JStfcMprch 1924. 

Even if theargument of humanity had no weight fend we are-f^e tt) 
confer, that when addressed to such a body as the East; India Company 
wq do not beUeye it has much) the question of safety and speed ©ufchtfe 
deserve their attention. As they are their own underwriters^! it ought to 
J matter of Importance to them to secure every mean*. ofTsaving the 
property ^of the ships and cargoes in case of danger, supposing the 
^s tobe hft entirely out of the question; and, as merchants, they 
bugjit to know, that speed in voyages is of the utmost consequence as i 
Some persons who have sailed im large Abets, where 
all the fast vessels are detained and compelled to keep back so as not to 
ekceed the rajq of the slowest, have doubted whether two ships soiling 
together could^make $o good a passage as a single one. But no duo wbe 
has ever been in company with a single ship alone could' doubt the feet 
The spirit of rivalry and competition is there carried to the utmost. Each 
endeavour to beat the other on all points of sailing — the trim of each is 
minutely attended to — the steering and trimming sails in each managed 
with, tne utmost skill— -the greatest vigilance is observed not. to fall to 
leeward or astern during the night— and the constant presence of the 
nvaf object enjoins the closest attention to each ship's position durfeg the 
^ f 11 • is prevented from reefing, because hisconsort still 

c fTOS s B W > ^ nd an indolent officer is obliged to shako out reefs that he 
.other wise keep fast, but for the example set by his>anore' active 
ft| 0D '' In short, it may be safely said, that ten or twelve da^i 
in every India voyage by the mere effect of oh rapethiop in 
The true secret of all the apathy afcd < indijWice of 
1 ' *?> 0Jld , uther obvious matters, is, that they feaveno direct 
interfett either m tlie safety or the speed of their vessels* If twenty In* 
"IW 60 /'?’ 5? lost r by 8hi pwrock and fire, no Director Wouldi be the 

poorer ^for If an Indiaman be six months Instead of: fbur on her 

V j$5P?'' no r Director suffers a diminution of a shilling, either in hfecapi- 
I India-stock sells at the same price,? and the dividend of 
f^ypnt. beepmedue at the stated period, as if nothing had occurred. 
J <?n prosecuting a commerce which they themselves confess has 

be ^n Jong p. feeing concern ; and while their private . fortunes. wtfundi- 
nnmshed, they care ppt, for the grossest mismanagement of the public 
a " , «^ lr . A^notntion, except in any matter which affects their 

I*W r f a KPage, when they are always oh the. alert to 

nn^uxpatred ; and this done, they sink again into the apathy 
♦kl* the natural results of so absurd a System as 
Are li eld togetlier. 



DISCREDITABLE PROCEEDING* 0$ TUB BRITISH AUTHORITIES 
. 'AT RANGOON. 

By the^ arrival of the ship Asia , direct from Rangoon, \*e have re- 
ceived a number of letters from persons permanently residing, jas well as 
from person* tempOfhrily waving in the army there and We regrel to 
state, tliat ihei ilttfcfiirm tenor of all the communications in question ro- 
te^ greal discredit oh the whole of our proceedings there. Instead of 
throwing this* • rufonteatiou into the general form bf news, to which it 
might, perhapsp he considered most appropriately to belong, We have 
thought it best to collec t all the scattered facts and opinions, and grange 
them undet ona head in a separate article. We have, In tenderness to 
the feelings- of many, omitted much that might have been p$inte<J f m 
the hope thut thdy’will yet Hve to redeem the crimes of which ffyey ^ave 
been guilty ; ind we have taken some pains to soften rather than exag- 
gerate whatever we have thought it necessary to give. Thp redded will 
infer, therefor^ from what appears, how much our feelings must have 
been shocked, to* receive such accounts of the conduct of irieri whom we 
had every reasotl and every wish to consider entitled to ouf respect. 
We regret, as deeply as any one can do, that they shuijld haVe done any 
thing to forfeit their claim to that consideration : but the homago we 
rnve to truth is greater than that due to any created bteirigs; and our 
devotion to the cause of justice compels us therefore to pfqeCerf. '* 

in the’ following account, intended to exhibit mttch mote cletmy thap 
haB beemyet dbne, the true character (and we may say secret history) 'of 
the Rangoon expedition, we shall be obliged, for the sake of cbnqejxiop 
in the iratvativej to repeat some facts already known. At thb Capture of 
Rangoon* on the 1 1th of May 18*24, by a few discharge* of ir6uild and 
grape from hitt Majesty’s ship Liffey, the troops oil landing’, fount! the 
place completely deserted, every soul having ahsconde^. into the 
panic- struck And terrified. The impression made by the suddeh' appe^ij- 
ante, *of «t> Urge a- force, and especially the Liffey's 2^-poUttder8 , ' jfjfg 
such, that the mere sight of a red jacket was sufficient to disperse a large 
crowd of Burmese. This was the favourable moment, while’ the* find 
season remained, for pushing on towards Ava with the Vdti'fif the ‘ifrjqy, 
allowing the reserve to come up as fast as possible with the baggage gjyJ 
provisions.;^ Before the panic at first created had tide to' sunstdb ipp 
should hove met with no resistance, and supplies would also have beep 
procurable, the Natives of the country not being prepared fof ^ucli'p 
visits and; by it* suddenness, overawed into submission. If the advance 
had met with A superior force, of which there w*as almost nd chance, W 
could have .easily fallen back on the reserve. But the' rigidity 
progress Would. have left them no time to collect mcatld of refti^^iice, jfjaQ 
supplies of hoito might have been procured by seizing theffi Ws tne^ro^pp 
proceeded onwards. As the rains never set in tflHhe end bi June or 
beginning of July, the force landed at Rangoon on the 1 1th of May had 
nearly two months before it, during which it might have penetrated into 
the heart of the Burman empire. 

What rendered this bold measure more promising, was the circum- 
stance of the Burmese being wretchedly provided with fire-arms. Their 
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powder is also of the moat inferior quality,, requiring, ^ 

usual quantity to be employed. Their principal oSumv* weapon 
bswsand arrow#, the spear, and a sharp in#tmmeat ©aUed 'fe hfrlttpn a 
dow f similar to the parang uatd among the M*U*ys<i r It ia described as 
of the size and appearance of a large carving knife wijtha slight curve 
and is much used at close quarters. Their mode of warfare, Uk« that 
of the Mahrattas, as desultory and irregular to surprise by a. sudden 
attack, secure their plunder, and retreat immediately when, they meet 
with resistance. 

Since the invasion, they have endeavoured to secure their houses and 
villages from surprise by erecting bamboo railings, around them ; which 
although a very feeble means of defence, afford them time to get notice of 
approaching danger, and an opportunity of retreat.. This wretched b am - 
boo fence, generally from four to six feet high, the invaders dignify 
with the name of “ stockade,” which is construed to mean a fortification. 
Hence it is thought justifiable that all the unhappy wretches found within 
the said fortresses should be butchered in cold blood. This is done deli- 
berate ly, even after they have been surrounded, and have - surrendered 
their persons; when they are without arms or any means of escape! 
This murderous practice commenced with the taking of the first stockade 
on the 28th of May, and continued thenceforward to be persevered in 
by their most gallant, honourable, civilized and Christian invaders! 

They are seldom able to discharge their cannon or jingals, so it may 
be easily imagined what is the result when such rude warriors come in 
collision with the finest troops in the world. Long after the commence' 
ment of hostilities, the Burmese were panic struck at the discharge of a 
piece of artillery. In the first instance, therefore, the army could have 
met with no serious opposition, if it had at once taken the route for the 
capital. This opportunity being allowed to pass by, the onjy rational 
object an expedition at that season of the year could have, was com- 
pletely defeated at the setting in of the monsoon. 

There being no other employment for the army during the roans, the 
troops were placed at tho disposal of the Prize* Committee, a#jd had not 
been idle, considering the narrow field in which they had to operate. 
They were actively employed in seizing and collecting every thing 
tint would realize cash, which could be attached a# prize property. 
Beside# his Majesty’s ships and the Company’s cruizers, there have been 
taken up tor the use of tho army about fifteen or twenty small vessels 
now denominated gun* boats, which are neither more nor less than the 
Calcutta river craft, and pleasure-boats, purchased and hired for this 
purpose. They mount from two to four and six swivels, and some a 
twelve-pound carronade. They have also about the number of 
Calcutta row-boats with a carronade in the bow ; also about fifteen or 
twenty swift-sailing Malay prows from Penang, alt of which would* hew 
a carronade at each end, and pull astonishingly fast. Thep^ were also 
innumerable boats, at least five huudred, on both side# of the riwyy^nd 
on every branch of it, of all sorts and sizes, of Burmese construction. , 4n 
addition to all these, there were the boats of the transports, tgith about 
twenty or thirty long flat boats ; forming altogether a quantity of, water 
carriage sufficient to transport at least an army of 10,QOQ,»ep to any 
part of the country where the rivers are navigable. Bach gua*boat 
would cany one huudred men, each row-boat thirty, each, of the large 
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bdattf eighty, da$h Malay boat sixty, tad each of the ship's boat# in 
pfoporttoa W theirefoe, *h*t«Mng a fleet of seventy ship*. The Bormeee 
boate wouW'cte^ltoiri# J 0f them two hundred men, some om hundred, 
Mid other* fifty V all * independent of their respective crew required to 
manage and These means 6f water carriage, which we ate 

informed wefr&fti possession of the army, were certainly sufficient to 
transport It* to AWat any time. 

Instead of this befog attempted, a determination was formed to house 
and garrison the troops in and about Rangoon during the rains. There 
they remained during that gloomy season of inaction, rendered more 
wretched by' scarcity of provisions, and disease, the usual concomitant of 
miserable diet. As both officers and men were living almost entirely on 
gait provisions, scurvies, fevers, dysenteries ensued, carrying off daily at 
an average from sixty to eighty men, while the sick list averaged from 
2,500 to 3,000. This does not appear to have been at all the fault of the 
country, which is said to be comparatively a healthy oue, for an Eastern 
climate. According to report the medical men were of opinion, that ih 
any other part of India, with the same treatment, the mortality would 
have been much greater. But the want of fresh provisions was the min 
of the army; yet it is astonishing to learn that those whose duty it was, 
used so little effort to supply this urgent want. We are informed that 
fine large bullocks and buffaloes, with cows, calves, <fco. abounded at a 
little distance all round Rangoon ; but the army appears to have been so 
completely dispirited and paralyzed by their gloomy situation, that they 
did not make even common exertion to preserve their own existence. 
A report was received that three hundred head of cattle had been Seen 
about two miles out of town, half-way between Rangoon and Remmen- 
dine; yet it could not awaken the Commissariat from that apathy 
which seemed to pervade every department, excepting the Prize Com- 
mittee. 

As the Malay boats were not occupied for the use of the troops, some 
proposed seeding them under an officer to catch or shoot bullocks, or catch 
fish, the Malays being the most expert in the world at such work ; and If 
prize-moniy was the great object of attention, the Commissariat might 
have purchased whatever was caught, for the use of the hospitals and file 
army* carrying the value of them to the credit of the prize-property. But 
little attended was paid to any suggestion having merely the public godd 
iti view. The grand object of the expedition appeared to be with many 
a very secondary consideration, compared with the hopes of private gain 
in the final 1 division of spoil. Instead of the Malay boats being employed 
as above stated, they were placed at the disposal of the Prize Committee, 
who kept them employed in collecting paddy (undressed rice) from the 
places adjacent to Rangoon, as prize- property* Different divisions of the 
army Weto employed in pounding the said paddy> to separate the grain 
from ’the husk,' that the rice might be sold to the Commissariat/ The 
price charge# for it Was one rupee for seven seers; whereas great abundance 
of rice totalling in the Bazaar at twenty-three and twenty-fire seem 
for the rupee. 

We have how to give some account of the rapacity said to be evinced 
by the Prize Agents in the seizure of private property, which is repre- 
sented In CdloArs worthy only of a set of buccaneers or pirate*. Instead of 
reapeetibg the property of private individuals who had been deporting 
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t homteivOi cpriedyand pfcabeablyythey ,• lmTOi#ftg«^r^ 
f^eoti%iheir. claim®, ki id ending; t heii)*gf?etq a* prize^fr^rty ,, . \ 
timbti) appropriated at prizeisshipped, Aae 

^sturn transports, ta MadfasorCakiitta, node* the! jnQmiool tibaittata tf 
ballast. , At th© very period when the tonnage <&, ttametwlffterao^ocott* 
pied, as if variant and useless, the merchants at Rangaafl , warn m,a^^ 
tenders for itv offering to load or ballast the vessel a witfcjtwnJ^^riiQdier 
produce of the country, and thus take up any cjua^thy^f toartttgedtvthe 
Company « ships, at the usual freight, or on condition] of makWg ovw oot 
half of the cargo as freight; or at the rate of 1000 rupcefefo^every buii*- 
sired pairs of Shinbin (logs of teak timber). A ship of fiv/e orjaix huadred 
tens could take a thousand pairs, yielding at tliis rate; from] isjght to tea 
thousand for the tonnage of one vessel. f AU these tenders were rejected, 
that the tonnage might be at the disposal of the Prise<-Agent«i who, will, 
qficours*i from a sense of justice, hold the prize- property, indebted to the 
public treasury, for the freight of this timber, shipped on their account 
in these vessels, hired by the Government at a vast expense. The ves- 
sels -specified as being so employed, are: the Helen, Capfe. Langlay ; the 
Ann, Capt. Gibbon; the Malabar, Capt. Fielder; the City of Edinburgh, 
Capt. Wiseman; the ships David Clarke, Glenelg, amid -Ban nermaa; 
with others, not named. There appears to have been no objection what- 
ever to loading the vessels with the timber as proposed, which is stated to 
be of the very sort and quality formerly always indented tor, with an ex- 
press view bo gun-carriages and other purposes in the military department. 

We have another instance of the operations of the Prize Agents, of an 
extraordinary character, showing how little private property was respeot- 
M. A Captain Laird, formerly a commander out of the port of Calcutta, 
-and of late years a merchant, and resident at Rangoon, badtoricasiou to 
.proceed to Ava with a large consignment of goods in the early part of 
1£&3* Three or four months after, the Bengal Government having 
thought -proper to declare war, its troops arrived at Rangoon in the 
month of May, while Mr. Laird, to his great misfortune, was still 
absent. Some malicious person thought proper to propagate a report 
that he had gone over to the Burmese, and was actually heading Um4t 
troops, as their General or Coinmander-in-Chief. This rumour was a 
sufficient- pretence for the Prize Agents commencing pperathma up*w his 
property; They first sent for his agent at Rangoon,- requesting » to be 
informed where it was. They are then said to • have.,, accompanied 
him tb th® house, to have broken open his doors, and i>pt -^ndig the 
keys,' toi have broken open every place by force, , with hftpfloerft /and 
bayonets iT^-beginning with a bureau. On its l^iag brakes, .open, < \\& 
first thing which presented itself was a pocket-cbr<motPafc9F* ihif* 
one< of the Prize Agents, seizing it, is said to have 
the? very thing I want and deposited the timeda>pper'finugjyf4fl bjartfoU* 
Rtutomayfng* Utile farther, they lighted upou a heap tiff X g^ldr^VWd 
waSclvwhiixh another Prize Agent is said to have gr^spe^ jot# 
nOi^ sayings V Here k another watch, the very thing J vyftqtiAlftQii’qW* 
tiwreupon slipped it into his pocket. In this manpef 
have - proceeded, ritiiug and carrying off whatev/er 
Captain Laird's books r |ia|>e4'fl, letters, &o. At lasf i They>f^,W : ^^' s 
iron Ureaaurerchest, which, after several ineffectual 
oetded in, berating h|>eB, aod then bore off the pr) z *» 11 
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• la? whd has hadthe misfortune to falbinto 

Warning to *t» subjects^ w ithdtw^J 
fromthd hwrbaroftfg pdopley if branded an a vidian and 

traitor to hisf’eoufft*^ a»d his property plundered and made aWay with as 
lawfidspoH^awniwb^. All this is done at the mere whim and caprice 
of malice atidt^pifeitj% without the least veatige of proof against him* ’ 
After this drdrktrf'piwnder was completed, to the great confusion of the 
Prize ComittWteeV intelligence was received from Ava, by a person arrived 
from the capital,’ that Captain Laird was there in confinement a* a- pri- 
sonerof state, asVelta* Mr. Gouger, Mr. Judson, and -Mr* Brycf, and 
other gentlemen ; who were at Ava at the time of the capture of Rangoon* 
The Burmese, stt far from making him their General, were too ; susphuoas 
of him to trlist him with his liberty. . > < 

Towards^the Europeans, whom the Bengal Government, threw into 
their hands hyits precipitate declaration of war, the Burmese have acted, 
according to our accounts, in a manner that does them much credit. 
Compared 'With the conduct of their invaders, theirs has been humane, 
honourable, and magnanimous. On the arrival of the Expedition behfg 
reported, eVer^ European was put in irons, and confined in tho r Custom* 
House, as the most secure place. The Burmese officers then demanded 
of each individual to deliver up the keys of his house, cellars, chests, da 
Rod desired also their respective servants to be in attendance: The natu- 
ral supposition was, that the object of this step was to plunder them of all 
their treasures and effects. What must their surprise have been to l&\ru, 
on the return Of their servants, that their keys were restored to them; atrd 
that the Burmese, after searching every corner, and inspecting every 
box or chCsbin their houses, treasure chests included, hud not touched a 
single 1 article, with the exception of muskets, swords, gunpowder, and 
such implements of war. They intimated, as an apology for going so ffir, 
that theyivere in want of w arlike weapons, aud must therefore scire all 
they could gef. ‘ They resisted even the temptation of thotddasure cherts, 
when their contents were exposed full in their view, with • no one* of 
course, to eHetk them. The European residents, so generously treated 
by an enemy; felt severely the woful change they experience! from thofcte 
to whom they naturally looked for protection. The Prize Committed ore- 
said tobdve descended to the meanest artifices to dupe thefri out of their 
property but it was restrained by some of its members, who > wbte 
actuated t>y’ a' better feeling, which however did not always prevail: 1 i 
Mr.Snfkies lfrartook, one of the oldest Armenian merehants<ot R&ngeotir, 
ftttd one of tbe first respectability, was dragged from his own dwelling- 
hodse' oneddy by a. guard of soldiers, without any reasOn assigned, aud 
made a rtkte'pvisoner. This must have been done in some' Vague suspi- 
cldnr td bis J prejudice ? but the authors of this proceedihg firidiog their 
ettOr, Vdry gldd to get out of it the best way they oouid. > In onckr-fo 
dispose iff 1 tfila grate matter formally, a committeewaefortaed to’Zil' hi 
jndgraentfbfi'the udinotis offences for which he had been bbmnfftted*' After 
beldg cddfinfed’fot three days, during the two first of which do person; was 
iiiffered' ^communicate with him, and being daily Sum mooed beforethis 
high (DOuStftof €6niinisieh, no proof* against hifn could be diicovsrvd to 
warrant 1 the'gf&rtrng of an f order to the Prize Comimtteefbr seizing upon 
all his property, which it said td be very extensive. This tioh p*ize^h«w- 
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•ver, wda nbt allowed to slq* through their -fifugm wkb4ut mivigfctou* zL 
iNttoc cnieb the old merchant ekhK-by craRortfntimidetibm’ Duriol 
the^roeeedinge, one of the Prize Committee Gentlemen had theeflhmtarv 
te' nfie- language of the following description to tbfciriill*ii«bd Prisonert 
“-Take «are> Sir, what you say : very little more witi fc*ing.you, to the 
gallows.” After he had undergone all this mortification* threats ‘end 
abuse, and his wife and children had been kept m the greatest distraction 
of mind during this mock trial, his judges were unabley with all their 
Scrutiny, to find out any thing to his prejudice, and pronounced him 
most tally and honourably acquitted of all and every feharge brought 
against him l They were then fain to invite themselves 1 to 4 grand ban* 
quet with the said Sarkies Manook, Esquire, lately treated as a 
oulprit, now the hospitable entertainer of his accusers and judges. Nor 
was* this a slight treat to them at a time when the whole army, both offi, 
otare and men, were reduced to salt provisions, and live stock hardly pro- 
curable even at the most exorbitant prices. The following are given as 
the average- rates : a sheep IU. ; ducks and fowls 14 s. each; geese 1/. 10r.; 
a bmUoek 15/.; when procurable. Eggs four for a rupee, or 6d. each! 
Potatoes and onions 2s. a pound. On these terms the culprit enter- 
tained his hungry judges, who joined con amove in a feast, although 
meant as a demonstration of joy for his lucky escape out of their hands, 
in which that same morning both his life and property stood in jeopardy. 

Another flagrant proof of the shameful disregard of justice, which 
characterises this expedition w as given in the seizure of the Chinese pro- 
perty found at Rangoon. Every good feeling seems to hare given way 
to a rapacious desire for booty. It is said that as long as a man was 
poor and pennyless, lie might remain unmolested, even if he wire a Bur- 
mah ; but if he was supposed to possess much property, no place of nativity 
could ensure his safety. Whether he were born in Turkey, Persia, China, 
<>r Bengal, if he were rich, the Prize Committee was determined to con- 
sider him a Burmah, and consequently an enemy, liable to edfifiscatioo. 
Hence, all property falling under this description, was to be honoured 
with the mark of P. P. put upon it, as the initials of the- Committee’s 
symbol'* 4 Prize Property.” On this principle, two Chinese Junks were at** 
tacked^whichhad arrived froinPenang,only three days priof tothe arrival of 
the- British Expedition at Rangoon, and were then found lying in the river. 
Abctet ten days after the capture of that place, his Majesty’s ship Lame 
manned her boats, and boarded the said two Junks in a most masterly 
stylo, driving all the Chinese overboard, and taking possession of the ves- 
sels, for behoof of the Prize Committee, to whom they ivere duly made 
over* after having been sacked, by the crew of the Lara4, of eVery thing 
they thought worthy of their attention. The whole property 'was then 
•old by private auction, for 350 Spanish dollars; although the vessels 
alone, were worth 25,000 dollars, independent of the property on board of 
one of them, to the value of at least 10,000 dollars, andlof the other, 
tothe extent of 5,000 dollars. In the former vessel, goods to! the value 
of this latter sum had been shipped by Messrs. BaihttUches and Co., of 
Peeaag, to Messrs. Frill and Gregory, of Rangoon. Besides! these* theri 
were two other Chinese Junks in dock, at the time of the capture ofthb 
plater but the Prize Committee were undecided in their opinihbs, hoW 
to act in respect to them. However, until they should malto* tip thee* 
min d s whethos or not ta scire them* they wmdd not ahew them tm be 
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0so had by the Ghtheee owners. Pending thi* decision, the Jnnhs lay * 
vny to the' fleet* which? requiring fire wood, &04 cut may the masts, 
raging, &ciandi gwtteft the hcid of casks, cordage, and every thing 
moveaWe ; thein lastly, foil upon the planks and timbers, tearing the buds 
of the junks to pieces, to be used in repairing boats, or for other purposes. 

We shall now record another illustration of the illiberal ahd 'rapacious 
spirit of the invaders. Some time previous to their arrival at Rangoon* 
* Grelk traveller, who is well known, of the name of Peter Aidfi, ik» 

the course of hi* travels, visited the town of Rangoon, with the view, of 
proceeding to* Ava ; and thence, if possible, to pursue his route to Siam, 
through Cochin-China, to Canton. This gentleman is the son of a re* 
spectable Creek merchant, of Constantinople, and is said to have also 
very good connexions in England, where, it is believed, a brother of his 
resides. At the capture of Rangoon, he was unfortunately still at that 
place. Its new masters permitted him to occupy a vacant house which 
had been deserted by an opulent Burmese merchant, who had saved him- 
self by flight on the arrival of the English troops. On entering the house 
in company with the Provost Marshal, and inspecting it, the Greek tra* 
veller discovered an enormous iron chest, locked, and so heavy that aik 
men were unable to move it. Information of this was instantly despatched 
to one of the Prize- Agents, who came down with a party of eight men to 
convey it away : thesB being found insufficient, about ten men more 
were called in, by whose joint efforts the ponderous chest was at last re- 
moved to the house of the Prize-Agents. Here it was allowed to remain 
in their store-room for three successive days ; after which, the whole of 
the Prize- Agents were assembled in full conclave, to inspect the contents 
of the said maSsive iron chest. There being no key, it was of course hro- 
ken open % and it was reported to be full of brickbats. But as there had 
been a jingling noise heard inside of it, at the time of its removal from 
the Burmah merchant’s house, some officers felt surprise that brickbats 
only should have been found. After that, a second report was industri- 
ously spread, that it contained old nails ! This might have passed; but 
to the great surprise of the army, a late inhabitant of Rangoon, and an 
acquaintance bf the former proprietor of the chest, having returned, stat- 
ed, that to his knowledge the said treasure-chest of the wealthy Burmah 
merchant contained the value of about ten thousand rupees, in gold, sit* 
ver, and jewels. To finish the farce, the unfortunate Greek traveller, 
Peter Aidse, was ordered to leave the country by the first ship ; and, after 
transportation without trial lias put him effectually out of the way^ it is 
not impossible but a third report may affirm that he took with him the 
contents of the chest in question. The army felt indignant at the treat- 
ment of this poor Greek, whose innocence was beyond question. 

Notwithstanding all the inducements held out to entrap die Burmese by 
fine eulogies on British mildness and protection, they kept cautiously aloof, 
answering only with their matchlocks and their spears. After the season 
tor action had been allowed to pass by, the General of the invading army 
began tor talk confidently of advancing in the middle of the rains against 
Vrotae, ini the boats and light vessels. But according to the opinion of 
dmao on* tbaspot, this would have thm been impossible, even under a 
more able leader. Many instances might be adduced, to show that 
things were conducted in a manner far from creditablo^** 4 hat the re- 
tou*c«# a£ th# «H>y went idly wasted— the lives of thy troops sacrificed 
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on undertakings of nb essential irtajfo&fa. 

rashly* before the redUlMte ifft^lige&ee 1 bldfiWHfifc 

arrangement in attacking ’ a stbekafie/ Hbth 6^ i 
the two parties were made to fire upon tfacfc OtnerV i ina i iftW i fafi^ 
had been cut off, the atteinpt failed. Another dhy } Madd 1 

to perform a harassing march against a pagoda^ wfehS 
it, was found to be quite deserted and worthless, ‘‘Sb^mRS^f f 00^WM‘ 
marched out ten miles, to attack a stockade which c6Wdifeil€>efSTOd|ft^w' 
and so the poor fellows were kept matching about aU daV / 
in water, to no purpose whatever, in a climate so 

mdous. The natural result of such preposterous 
rupture between the naval and military commanded, pirhdihfcddP, iibthnrti^ 
by mutual recrimination as to the cause of their failuf^ th&ir df- 

visjons could only contribute to render, in future, 'more ^pbfeleter" 
the former, however, no blame is attached ; but the lattbr'hrjAdib'have 
disgusted, in a similar manner, many valuable officers, Tw^dOaJdng con- 
temptuously of the native troops. It is easily conceiv abfe, yet ' it is me- 
lancholy to observe, the imprudence of an unsuccessful pleader sinking 
himself still deeper by throwing the blame of his failure Wall around 
him, who thus became still more disgusted and detathed from his 
cause. • c j » 


The impolitic manner in which the natives of the pla'ce were treated, 
was equally hostile to the general success of the expedition! The honour 
of the British name, reason, and humanity, — all dictate a generous for- 
bearance towards the religion, customs, and even prejudices of the people 
of an invaded country. Our own interests even teach us to respect them, 
if we are destitute of any better feeling. But here the thoughtlessness as 
well as cruelty of barbarians seemed to prevail, rather than the wisdo^n 
and mercy of a civilized enemy. Instead of any care beinoffaKdri th gain 
the confidence and esteem of the Burmese people, every thing they loved 
or venerated was wantonly trodden under foot. Their sacred tuples Were 
razed $nd destroyed, for the sake of a few tinsel images ? bmhjj f]r&h 
eight tq sixteen in each, but so worthless that they would hi*dy have pro- 
voked the cupidity of savages. The peasants were loaded 1 wifcftliVrtis, and 
compelled to labour like galley-slaves ; while their females w^iVrhVisbed 
aud polluted by brutal lust. We should withhold our beliefftbtfi shockV 

ing derails, if we did not find that all the different account#, wheri jpined 
together, form one consistent picture of cruelty and fofiyi, Tt'ha^ iyll 
darker features^ oyer which decency compels us to throw g, ’ 

Where there is so much ignorance of every kind a 1 e^iftoh 

knowledge of commercial principles could not be expected. of 

\ imposed op the i^pbrtafron' df ^c^o^- 


‘20, 50, and even 100 percent, was i 

modities, at a , time when the place was ahnost in ^filirilne 

and Urgent applications were made to Calcutta, 
for firtesh supplies. <?oarse rice was then about eight i^ipeeSjribr b 
another means of raising money, (which seems tcyTiaVebeed'i 
concern, as if the Bengal Government had gone to war ftff *tftb 
plunder ?) a tax of from 5 to 10 and 15 rupees Ww l£ftrdfa j 
of the solitary conquered town. At the same tinie^ftt^fW ^ 
quantity Of the precious metals used by the Bui^ebelnfWnimiii 
images, they a*w their pagodas, ontemj^isaeril^odWy^V^WiitP 1 ^^ 
in vmclera did notspire even the grandest mcmUibenTWlfceirWtF? tHifrotf 
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artificial moqqd pffttoums foym, 

, . , tWU, m e? raided about 40 yijq# ^We Xpe . 
-^ /T . ,,. __ Wf stqpsmdou* t>a*s tW pagqdaj^lf ri&cs 

to^C ^ecu.jflt. W4a,t4e ; priocipaI shrine of dovo^ou tJirQUgh-. 

out tfbft Bunnfif^pyf ; ,*nd.M a certain seam of tbe, year, , fin tfie 
month .Qf gr&nd festival was celebrated, to which immense 

' le^fpom alji quarters, from the borders of Si#m, from 
j, Jim# Ava itself. This drew every year a va#t eon- 


m*JtUudp* I 
Coi^n-Ch^m 


- ^ u W*p**f*'> . . . 

comae, ofp^Qj^t 0 liangoon, making it the emporium of wealth and com- 
merce* ret .<*^*1 aacied shrine has been wantonly violated by the 

Company’s ana^y^, fpr the sake of the few tinsel images which it might 
contain, in t||f probability not worth even the curiosity of children. Al- 
though experience had proved to them, after sacking many other pago- 
das, that nothing of value was to be expected, they persisted in their 
search after hidden wealth, undermining the edifice in every direction,, 
and running the risk of beiug buried in its ruins. As might have been, 
expected, according to the accounts, nothing of any value had, been 
found. In vain has Mill written his history, exposing the folly of 
expecting inexhaustible mines of wealth among tbe people of 
every Oriental country ; nothing less, it seems, will satisfy the craving 
credulity of avarice but to rip them up, as the Romans treated the Jews 
at the famous siege of the holy city. The im?ges collected from the 
sacking of the temples were put up to auction, by orders of the Prize 
Committee, for behoof of the captors. The body of British officers who 
witnessed those proceedings cried shame upon them, while those high in 
authority were. coolly packing up the images in the six dozen chests which 
had contained, their wine, and shipping them off for Calcutta to their 
friends. 


The many absurd and extravagant expeditions for attacking stockade* 
seem also to have been conducted more with a view to prize property, 
than for any. permanent or solid advantage to the main object of tbe war. 
When a#tpqk*4* was captured, the first order after garrisoning the place 
was, for al| the boats to be employed in conveying the paddy to Ran- 
goon. On the 1 1th of August a party of troops was sent expressly for 
th? purpose } of bringing away all the bells from Syriain, an idea being en- 
tertained that a large quantity of gold existed in the composition o? the 
hell- metah,. jff being unknown how great the proportion of gold might be, 
the bells w^re npt sold, but to be seut to Calcutta, that they might bfc 
smelted, and the precious metal extracted. Barren as the expedition 
has heen pflaureUto the army, and much as the generality of the troop* 
ha,ve suffered, the Staff expect to retire on handsome fortunes after tpp 
of the country. 

We are ^o\y. enabled to throw some farther light upon the cause* pf 
(dearth ,pf previsions. On the first arrival of the British .force* 
at Rangop^^ ajfew.ljurmabs came in to surrender themselves, and \yere 
employed .py ; $Ujpr Sal* to go out in search of bullock# for the supply pf 
thf a^ay, 'qu .condition of being paid 10 or 12 rupees for each they might 
bripg.. Bqi when they actually brought bullocks, they were refused 
payment, qp pretence that tbe people were not untilled to it, unle## they 
c oula prqyq, tuaX the cattle were their own property. Gentlemen wfyc* 
ca $* wituqyyt;fpm^W» ravish whole kingdoms from their rightful, poesefy 
h*ve, sefioqa, scruples pf conscience about the ownership of a few* 
HtniM, VM. 5. 2K 
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bullocks I But their reason was, that by • fcoldi*>g them to feetag %, m $ to 
the friendly , hut to the hostile Burmese, the eattlfl *teufcb faff uiderths 
description of prize property. The consequencb more hub 

locks were procurable, as no one, after being oaceohftaied,. would vm>. 
ture out again, even although the price offered now wti GO rupees pec 
head. »■ 

About Rangoon and its vicinity, and on the two mala toads leading 
to the Dagoo, or grand gilt pagoda, there is a long chain of pagodas, 
of different sizes, amounting in all to at least one thousand, all af 
which have boeu perforated for the sake of the paltry images they 
may contain. These are generally composed of wood, dayy & c. cover- 
ed over with a remarkably thin brittle coating of silver, being in 
height from three to eight or ten inches, and, as hae been said, 
there are from eight to sixteen in one pagoda. A gentleman, for curiosity, 
stripped off the whole of the coating of one of the largest sized images, 
and when carefully collected into one mass and weighed, it was found to 
amount to the weight of exactly one and a half Madras rupee 5 -*-oot 
much more than a halfpenny! For so much dross, the character and 
honour of the British nation must be sacrificed 1 and we find it repeated 
Over and over, in every account, that the high staff officers are setting the 
example. It was protended that the war was undertaken to chastise the 
Burmahs, by whom the people of Rangoon are held in subjection. Had 
their persons and property been respected, and their temples left inviolate, 
they might have credited the profession. But, after what they have suf- 
fered, no other idea prevails, but that the East India Company have 
made an inroad upon them, for no other purpose but to plunder their 
country and enslavo the w hole race. Instead of their confidence in the 
invaders being increased by longer acquaintance, the few* who were at first 
inclined to confide, were eagerly seeking opportunities of making their 
escape. 

To crown the whole, after every temple had been opened and sacked, 
official orders were put in circulation, prohibiting all persons front touch- 
ing, injuring, or molesting, in the slightest degree, the places of worship, 
or sacred rites and ceremonies of the natives of the country 1 These 
orders will, no doubt, be quoted in due time, to prove the vast tolerance 
shown by the British anny to the religious prejudices of the people. 

While the army continued so long sickly, in lieu of procuring for it 
fresh provisions, which was the only remedy, seven vessels of 700 tons 
and upwards, were employed as hospital ships ; in which the invalids 
w r ere sent to lie at the mouth of the river for the recovery of their health. 
But after the sick had been there about a month, it was found that the 
proportion of deaths there was greater than on shore, in the proportion oi 
tlnee to two. Then they were all recalled and the sick re-landed. 

From the iirst arrival of the expedition at Rangoon, not leas than fifty 
sail of vessels continued to be constantly in tire river, for four or five 
months, and at times from seventy to eighty sail. About the end o* 
September, it was stated in one shipping report, that fifteen ships speci- 
fied were ready to sail whtuever required, besides nine others winch 
could be ready on three days' uotice; independently of provision ships, 
store ships, and magazines. This may give an idea of the degree ot 
activity shown in discharging unnecessary transport The expenditure 
of treasure for shipping is well known to have been immense. 
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British Authorities at Rangoon. 

The diasalwtfartllon' ttndf <ddfep6nd*noy cf the army were greatly increased 
by perdemn^^Wt ^heii^ ttiffwnga were owing, in the first instance, to 
the wsntof »up{dita,^feicl»4>u$0ite* hurt been provided ; and, secondly, 
to the general fcpfcthjo and want 6i decision and judgment in all their 
operations. 1 An eitormouh expanse of 45 to 50 lacs of rupees, per mensem, 
are expended in our expedition against the Burman Empire, which it 
trill be attempted to compel' the Government of that country to reimburse, 
i f possible, as theUrdy condition of peace. Bat how this tre&surh is' to 
be recovered/k would puzzle all the political economists in the tvortd to 
say/ Since/ according to our information, the demand of 50 lacs of 
rupees* one morith'i expenditure, from the Burman Monarch, would drive 
him to distraction before he could devise the means of raising it. 

In the beginning of November, the army expected to be attacked by a 
force of at least 70,000 men. Our forces would of course be very glad if 
the Burmese should risk a general engagement ; as one brilliant effort 
might recover their reputation, which had suffered to much by their 
long inactivity, owing to the time so injudiciously chosen for commencing 
hostilities. Instead of gaining they had rather lost ground, inasmuch 
as they were latterly obliged to shorten their outposts. Government had 
likewise, it was thought, been peculiarly unfortunate in their choice (if 
choice it was) of an instrument. He is a man universally disliked, for many 
reasons, some of which we have already mentioned. There is one action 
more to be recorded, so outrageously foolish, that it could hardly be believed 
of any but a madman. What man in his senses, who recollects the fatal 
massacre of Vellore, would have had the temerity to flog two Sepoys 
through the lines, with a piece of pork tied to their necks ! ! ! Yet this 
was done in 1824, by the wise Chieftain of an Indian Army. This mea- 
sure was resorted to as a punishment for the loas of two pieces of pork, 
which were stolen when under charge of these Sepoys. Two pieces, it 
appears, were found to be short ; it might have been an error in reckon- 
ing ; but, at any rate, it is morally impossible the Sepoys, or any of their 
tribe, should have stolen them. 


SONG. 

The setting Sun resplendent still. 

Bright-glimmering in the west, 

Retires, unfolding o'er yon hill 
The glories of its vest. 

Though soon its beams of crimson light 
^ Shall leave the summer sky, 

A. ray more beautiful and bright 
Shall shme in Beauty’s eyel 

From that mild orb of tenderer hue, 

^ Love’s holier light shall dart, 

To cheer with rapture deep and true 
i The fond impassioned heart : 

•And in that calm delightful hour, 

, beneath Affection’s ray. 

Oh t yrbo would miss the gorgeous power 
That gjlds th,e course of day l JaKfis Jo^ei. 

Park it. Camberwell, April 25, 1825. 

2 K 2 



INTRODUCTION TO THE TAUB Of THE HBRMITApfc Q&£AN&lf. 

•V s 1 ‘ ’ ' L •*. ■ if* s\ t nt ),/»).}., , 

(.From SchlegeVa Jndische Bibliothek.) ^ 1 


ITjie Greek Muses welcome their sisters from ihe Ganges j they bi*eak 
off the learned harmony of their own lyre, in order, perfctj>s, to lend a 
favourable ear to the fugitive notes of the Indian lute. 

Permitting a conjecture of the relation subsisting between the Muses 
of Helicon, and those of Mount Meru, and calling Mem by the name of 
Sisters , I fancy I already hear a thousand voices rising jin indignation 
against such an opinion, and stoutly maintaining the impossibility ofsuch 
a union. For a long time, I confess, I have myself entertained this 
prejudice ; but after the most minute examination, after constant appli- 
cation to this subject, I find myself obliged, notwithstanding the vast 
distance which separates these nations, to acknowledge the near relation- 
ship of their poesy, and that it is nursed in the same cradle ; it fre- 
quently speaks nearly the same language, uses similar expressions and 
figures, and seems to be inspired by the same genius. Indeed, no one 
who has made any progress in the Sanscrit, can avoid perceiving the 
striking resemblance which this rich language bears to the Greek and 
Latin. These resemblances appear not only in single words, but also in 
the innermost structure of the languages themselves ; they cannot pos- 
sibly be the effect of chance, and necessarily lead to the supposition of a 
common origin of the two nations, or to an ancient and long-continued 
intercourse, which must have subsisted between them. History, indeed, 
has not as yet furnished us with sufficient indications to solve this prob- 
lem ; but it cannot be denied, that many other facts veil ttye twilight of 
the fabulous and heroic ages, thougfi, hitherto, historical inquiry has not 
yet succeeded in casting its full light upon them. 

The study of the Sanscrit, considered by itself, annihilates almost all 
etymological systems which have hitherto been erected. This study is 
absolutely necessary, in order to guide our researches witfi some degree 
of certainty in a labyrinth, where we but too frequently meet with chi- 
meras. Let us then pass over to the study of the doctrine of the Indian 
faith, to their rites of worship, and to their sacred traditions, and still 
more remarkable comparisons will immediately present theniselves to our 
imagination. 

If we enter into the sense of their metaphysical writings, we may 
fancy we are reading the sublime contemplations of a Plato. The doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul is not developed with greater acute- 
ness and profundity by this sage and other Grecian philosophers, than it 
is by the Brahmans in their Upunishads and secret sentences oi the 
Vedas, where their subjects are, for the most part, treated in the So- 
crutic manner, and in the form of discourses between a ttachef and his 
disciple. 

The doctrine of the unity of God, which is evidently acknowledged 
by the real snges of paganism, is likewise asserted by the Indian philoso- 
phers* who adore the Supreme Being under the name of Bjahxti. The 
accusation of Polytheism, with which they h^ve hger> chVg 0 ^.* 5 t0 ^ 
appearance only founded upon this; vis., that they liavo personified ^ the 
attributes of the Deity, under the figures of Brahma, Vishnu trod Siva, 
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The Hermit age of Candu. 

in order to represent in a perceptible manner the power of creating, of 
preserving, and of destroying. 

ThesysteW drPy»tb4^jrtfe, > bf Which only sothe fragTneite hiaire^fcome to 
us, is presented to us in all its perfections in the writings of the Indian 
philosophers. 

The coincidence, which yve recognise on every side, even tOjthe ipost 
minute ^nd particular features, is so great, that it appears very 'pj*6^a- 
ble, that the' 6'reCidn sage has drawn his doctrine of the metempsycfiofeis 
fryju the ancient, writings of the Indians; and this fact alone is, ir\ { dur 
opinion, sqffcgyhtj^ at least, to make the reality of his journey to Ipdia 
probable. a ' Jt •’ 

W r e mayja^bfisk, with regard to Pyrrho, another philosopher, of whom 
it has been asserted, that he travelled in India in the suite of Alexander 
the Great, whether it is not pretty certain that he drew out of hih inter- 
course wit,h the Brahmans, the germ of his celebrated system,' which 
affords the most striking resemblance to another which was most widely 
extended in India, and in which it was taught, that every thing 6xc£pt 
the Deity was delusion. It must further be particularly observed, that 
this sceptic Showed throughout the whole of his conduct that perfect in- 
difference and abstinence which marks the outward life of the Indians. 
Filled up with the idea of the transitoriness and emptiness of all earthly 
things, he was always pronouncing that sentence of Homer, in which this 
great poet compares the human race to decayed leaves, which are only 
sport for the winds ; just as the Gymnosophists 1 pleased themselves with 
the comparison of the shortness of the human life to a dewdrop, which 
glitters on the trembling leaf of the lotos, and disappears in a moment. 

ft would be very easy to continue such resemblances, if we were to 
go through the different branches of human science and art; viz., astro- 
nomy, mathematics, music, poetry, as w r ell the epic and dramatic as 
the lyric, legislation and morals. It might be proved, that in all these 
branches, the Indians have but little to envy the Greeks. But this la- 
bour wou^d require too much time *. I prefer, therefore, to cast a glance 
at some pieces of the Indian mythology, of which the unity with the 
Grecian fables will be immediately evident. 

When Valmiki, the inventor of poesy among this people, leads us in 
our imagination to the high top of Mount Meru, w r c fancy that wc Are 
drawn by ftomqr to the height of Olympus, and summoned to attend a 
council of the gods, whom he, wuth such charming colours, represents 


* Ciytnnosophiilts, a certain sect of philosopher* in India, who, according to 
some, placed- their sunwium bonum in pleasure, ami their sianmutfi putfunt in 
pain. They lived naked, as their name implies, and for thirty* seven years (ney 
exposed them selves' in the open air, to tlie heat of the sun, the iiiclemyncy of tl»e 
Mid thrt* coldness of the night. They were often seen in the fitiltK fixing 
theie'eyo» the disc of the sun, from the time oJ its rising tdl the lryvn ot 

( {Sometimes they stood whole days upon one foot in burning, sand 
without moving, 'or showing any concern for what surrounded them. Alexander 
"as astonished at the sight of a sect of men who seemed to despise bodily pittn, 
and wlw tattr^ fhfcmselvcs to sutler the greatest tortures without. iiUrting a 
Krbaii, or cvpteasfug wpy marks of fear. The coiujuerof cmidejtOQudcdito yisit 
rtvin^ajid ■ustynishm eut was increased, when he sa,y one of thym a 

burning pile* with nrnin£s.s and unconcern, to avoid the idrtrirtittes of old n*;e, 
rtatln 'd/ridgbt od one leg and unmoVcd, whilst the flumes surrotfi*mM hhtf on 
»Tb« tWhmsuu were a branch of the sect t»f tho Gyimittfophiwts. 
s <* fCla%u Diet. 
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tout** being Bourishad by tk« efliebSial JtobcftjUitfoMft f >4hi> 

g^gitaJi^ tWaJarita, or liquor of titamort^ljty* wd ( rii-uB» erfj „ 0 <m «*„„ 
14 wt btro behold Jots omOd 'with kU/ l tf t **"***gr 
totoyin like manner, flashes from th© right hand, of Iadmt<; Thsa wnatms 
bhie vesture, studded with eyes, which covers, himyrtnihei jraia bpla iyf 
which he leans, cause us immediately to recognise linhurt tbofwtJsotoified 
firmament. • ■ ■ »*.>..• „ui ».» ,tn,„„ 

Venus, the mother of the Graces, also finds her rival m lakskui», tht 
goddess of beauty, who, which is the most surprising^ ill 1 ' said to have 
sprung from the foam of the sea. I(:1 i . 

Apollo likewise presents us with a great many resemblances to Krish- 
na { and it might perhaps not be impossible to find many also between 
tho Muses and yonder shepherdesses, who incessantly accompany their 
favourite god, who is the most beautiful of all the immortals. ? 

And with regard to the Grecian Bacchus, it would be difficult not to 
acknowledge his uniformity with that of India, born upon Mount Meru. 
This last mentioned circumstance caused the Grecian mythologists to 
feign the fable of his birth out of the loins of Jupiter, hinting at the 
consonance of the words Meru and as it is generally known. 

Kama, likewise, the brother of the Grecian god of lore, is just Us 
playful and wanton, just as graceful as the latter ; under what charm- 
ing allegories is he represented to us by the Indian poets 1 He is a lovely 
child, having for his inseparable companions the spring and the sephyr; 
his arms are a bow, formed out of the sugar-cane, and a quiver in winch 
Uro five arrows, (according to the number of the five senses,) which art 
sharp and dipped in the juice of burning plants, and with, which he un- 
sparingly supplies himself, in order to penetrate the heart .with the* most 
painful passion ; arms, as effective as the lightning, and for; whisht *» 
ftfieiefit thrteb, a poor hermit had been the mark, as the poet Vy was in- 
fo rxto'u*, , ,, 1 , « 

• pvetrious to laying this tale before the reader, l may be atypyred t© 
claim his atlent on to some particular circumstances concerning tbejn- 
<fcr»sy and which it will be necessary for him to know* in&fder that he 
marytho better catch the spirit of this little fiction. - «/ ,,<| « 

' •I hdve extracted them from the Brahma Purana, « work)tfbicb*afle©rd- 
ing to the opinion of the most learned judge of the Indiani-literat#** 
migftfhave boon composed in an age equally ancient witfe ^hf Homeric 
songs. *r/ <,t, ». ... ? • ' - 

Though Indros in many respects occupies the same. place ©a*, the Gre- 
cian Jupiter^ hpj however, distinguishes himself from the ,Falh(etjef the 
Gods, inasmuch a* his throne does not rest upon such a fir#t ^ffluadatloa* 
When Jove was once in danger of being dethroned -by jtbfl/tXifiUl* he 
succeeded ih banishing tliem into Tartarus; and having thereby ptitan 
end op thfeir rash attempts, be afterwards governed Unpeffact, 

But t hi** is hot the case with In dr as, who sees he may JosWltei a* 
chief of the deities, his subjects, and find himself obliged jpy the W* - 
changeable Brahmy or destiny, to transfer bin throne patent, 

who, by thb abundance of his pious self-torments, -sheuldii surpass *ith$ 
meritorious works which he himself had previously performed* : f n < 

Therefore, amidst the rapturous enjoyments, which, from ©11 aides* pro- 
sent ttoenlsdvefc. to him in his celestial abode, this god ii»< 4 *ot idthout 
uneasiness, Which Cannot entirely bo removed by. the ungefi# happony 
of the Gandharves, nor the beautiful dances of the engaging Apearasen. 
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His searehiifc totfal Htoi «boM*f the eagle, also wander from time to 
time upon the earth, but rflt particularly upon the dark forests, under 
vHmeethad^^th^td^awfkaiiny Anachoreli are wont to bury themselves. 
As soon ashfe perceives one, Whose severe expiations give him cause to be 
slaimed, iaeone4<{uanceof the almost-attained accomplishment of per- 
fect holiness* ' be immediately despatches to him the most charming 
nymph of hii court, and charges her to use her utmost exertions to 
•sduce the eirtaoiis hermit. When the latter is overcome by the temp- 
tation, be is obliged to begin anew his long penitence, and during this 
time, Indraacan remain in tho undisturbed enjoyment of the sweets of 
tfftfKpiiUky. > 

Such means, this Prince of the Gods employed, about three thousand 
years ago, in order to annul the repentance of tho hermit Candu on the 
shores of the river Gomati. 

■ Til £ HERMITAGE OF CANDU. 

( From the Sanscrit.) 

Ox the sacred shores of the river Gomati, in a solitary wood, of 
which the soil produced in abundance, shrubs, plants, and fruits of evfeiy 
description, where only tho harmonious songs of the feathered choir, and 
the light tread of the deer and antelope were heard, stood, far removed 
from the bustle of men, the peaceable hermitage of Candu. 

In this delightful abode, the holy man incessantly devoted himself to 
•he most severe exercises of penitence. Fastings, ablutions, prayers, and 
innumerable deprivations, and the most painful duties appeared to him 
much too sweet. When the scorching heat of summer burnt the plain, 
he kindled around himself four fires, and, moreover, invited the sun to 
cast bis beams upon the bare crown of his bead j during the rainy sea- 
son, he laid himself down upon the wet ground ; and ip the middle of 
winter, he wrapped wet clothes about liit limbs, which were already »tiff 
with cold. 

The Denut, the Gandharvet, and the other Deities in subjection to 
Indras, who were witnesses of these dreadful expiations, sufficient to 
obtain for him the dominion of the three worlds, were struck with 
admiration. 

“ Whaft feoMuriag perseverance !’’ “ What resolution V* cried th^y 
again and again. 

But thef* amazement soon, passed over into more serious anxiety : 
they wished to deprive him of tho reward of his long repentance. Full 
of consternation, they repaired to their Lord and supplicated his assist^ 
*nce, in order that they might accomplish their intention. 

The God -of the firmament granted their petition, and addressing him- 
self to the Nymph Pramnocha, who excelled all her sisters by her youth, 
to* beauty W figure, and by her ivory teeth, and the lovely swelling of 
her bosom, 

14 Go, Pmmaocha," said he, “ go with the swiftness of the lightning, 
into the Wilderness where Candu has taken up his abode. O, thou 
fairest !. omit nothing by which thou mayest interrupt Ids expiations, 
and seduce his mind.” 

u Most potent Prince of the Gods,”' replied the Nymph, “ I am ready 
■to ebey.thy mandates, but .1 -tremble for my life i l Avoid the holy be** 
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nUi'hhd tii'/rtrert* look, IWh M. ^ 

tAttiil. ' "What a readful curtei ! V(ltW itt' WW$d tftttF&iitSi 1 C 

& : y. 

, "MUt -• 
so prbyd’ 


J6r the execution of this dangerous enterprise 

“ No^l” replied the divine consort of Sachl i “ thdfee 'JCj^pha 1 'biugt 
abide with me. In thee, Celestial Beauty, in ihed havfe' I plated my 
hopes, /but I will give thee, for thine assistance, the Gbd’of LdtfA, the 
Spring and the Zephyr.” Encouraged by these flAtterib£ wdrds, * the 
Nymph with the lovely look set out immediately, arid 1 Witfi he!’’ three 
companions soared through the aerial regions, and' they' together de- 
scended in the wilderness near the hermitage of Caridu. ' 

They wandeied about for some time in the spacious* shady walks, 
which seemed to represent to them the eternal greeft of Tndras's en- 
chanted garden. The earth richly adorned smiled around them, and 
presented them with flowers and fruit ; and the most melodious fcongs 
greeted their entrance. But their eyes fastened upon a beautiful spot, 
where they beheld lemon-trees sport with their golden fruit, or The fdfty 
palm-trees unfold their crowns ; bananas, granate-trees, and Irfofed 
Toll aged fig-trees lent them by turns their shadow and their freshness. 

The. feathered choir, whose plumage was as varied as their notes and 
melodious songs, perched themselves in groups upon the slender 
branches, and pleased at the same time both the eye aqd the ear. 

Here ahd there might he seen brooks clear as crystal, and upon their 
calm surface arose small silver seas, where the purple and aiftirc chalice 
of flpwers of the St. Lotos, and the milk-white swans, gracefully pairpd, 
dfew gent Id furrows ; whilst the merry water-fowls, invited b\f tpesTmde 
an^ coolness of the place, dived into the stream, or sporqVely played 
iipoh iner brink. ’ 1 *- i 1 1 li 

r pr^ymopha could not. sufficiently admire this enchanting spectacle; 
ahe, boWever, reminded her companions, the Zephyr, the Sp5W|’ Atfd the 
Rod or Love, of the purpose of their journey, and derived thfcfjh f 6 Adt 1 in 
Concert with her. She herself held in readiness all the’^daplohs^of 
beauty, together with all the arts of delusion. c ' 1 " ^ ° / 

exclaimed she, “ we shall then see him, the idtrebief, of 
Brahma’s chariot, who boasts that he can bring into subjectioh the fiery 
lu^-ge of the senses! O, how I fear for him, lest this stitprisal shall 
cause' trie reins to slip from his hand! Even if lie werfe BrAhitia, 
Vis)mu ; the inexorable Siva himself, his heart should this day Expe- 
rience what power the arrows of Love possess.” 

V^\th ( tfiese words she approached the hermitage, whfereV'.bf'thfc pbwer 
of tbe bqiy jecluse, the most furious beasts of prey were obfl^&h toTay 
aside their fierceness. Along the banks of the river she joinA hbf'Encftttfit- 
ing voice to the song of Kokitas, and presents to the eat’ hytbbtf bf ‘praise 

At tW same moment, the Spring poured forth riew 'cha^iiiis dver the 


wbple i^ njityre; tCokitas filled with more ardent dei 
vigorously to the sweet tones of the flute: an 

the 
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v ! ’ ^‘hpWxclaiins: “ you, whose slender shape, >vn^^uu tJ 
®;SS*W Mnilo, deprive me of ail doaumon over my 

***% ’ ^eniifdTi ainnocha, u the most humble of servants, 
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r,"riS^rS".l“«J I" tlie ooo.jo, od Ood, ..««0» of Dm 

artfnl undertaking. , . % » ♦ ^vuiations had acquired for him. 

By the. miraculous power, which lus expiations • t v ^ ^ of 

Candu, iu t)m mean time, instantly j 1 , b ukc those with which 

celestial beauty. Heaveidy garmen g 1 gracefulness of his 

t£?J2Z of —5 «» *# *- 

f)l*e herself « as also entangled in Ulte j a jl pious duties were 

Fasting, prayers, aaeni.ee., ,Jd night by Tbl a ft* 

discontinued, and entirely toi gotten. J 8 ? disturbed bosdm^andTn 

*4*. ry'rr, 1 . Ji y£tJ, ftSS 
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fcffb tfiyheVmitage f Has not 'Aurora* now, fbk* tb&'lfttk Mrr? bean wit. 
iiestfof ^biir presence in this calm fibbde. Tet! ttkrf wtartnetn* the&thk 
spebdh, *hd the scornful smiles which wavers updh ydfcrttpB i ^i^pv 
" if Ahdhow should 1 not/' answered she, “ smile at y&tvt etttft, the 
sons having nearly finished their circuitous course llftde thetoorttfng of 
that day of which you speak V* * 1 

“ How ! is that true then which you relate to me, O too ledtfctive Nymph! 
or only a jest? Yet I still fancy that I lived only one day byyouf side/" 
“ How can you entertain such a suspicion, that 1 should dare to belle 
a venerable Brahman, a holy hermit, who has vOwed neVet to deviate 
from the path of wisdom, even for one step V * 

"O woe! woe is me!” cried the unfortunate Brahman, before whose 
eyes the delusion at length vanished, “ O for ever lost fruit of my long 
penitence ! All those meritorious works, all those actions prescribed in 
the sacred books, are annulled through the seduction of a woman ! Flee, 
flee, far from me, O perfidious Nymjdi ! Thy mission is accomplished.’* 

C. S. 


BREVET COMMISSIONS KING*S AND COMPANY’S OFFICERS 

IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

SIR, Madras, Oct. 1824.- 

By the orders of the Court of Directors of the 14th of April last, 
the Company's Officers are put on a footing with the King’s, respecting 
their Brevet Commissions, which they are not to receive until they have 
served fifteen years from the date of their first comm' vsions — an arrange- 
metit so totally at variance with every principle of justice* that l think 
the subject only requires to be brought to the notice of the Court, under 
its proper bearings, to be corrected. A Cadet enters the Company's 
service at a much greater expense in his voyage and equipment than a 
King's Officer; independent of which, he is bound in a penalty to re- 
main five years in the service, although he should find, on his^arrival in 
India, that he has a prospect of continuing som? years as a Cadet; and 
in this situation, and on Cadet’s pay, he is called upon and obliged to do 
the whole of the duties of a Subaltern, yet deprived of the benefits accru- 
ing from his service. As this is a true statement of the case* 1 would 
put it to any man of common understanding to say whether it is just. 

A King's Officer comes to this country to serve for a limited period, 
for which he receives the advantage of superior pay ; and should the 
climate prove injurious to his constitution, or his affairs at home require 
liis presence, he can always, by an exchange, revisit his native land. 
We are tied down for life, for the pension is only available to the lew 
who are fortunate enough to obtain staff appointments of emolument; 
eighteen out of twenty of us leave our bones in this destructive dimate, 
long ere the common course of nature is run, and we have no increase of 
pay, os in i the King's, for length of service 5 we have no pensions for our 



&ig$4tti4ni A &*hi&'iber. 

wl4ott* (tx&& foy,p«Mf{oym sui^riptior^aadtha trifling Additiw by tfv# 
CdPpfr0y)niMnf9^ £wgi* 1 and: while owr master* are prohibited i&m 
granting tW tqikjfevVfhfofr w* 4tmy be entitled, and wbic* long fbtfw^e 
only oan obtain (because forsooth , we might supersede the King'sC^aeri, 
who vm ri*e Ptt tb<dr profession by purchase, and who can obtain; supe- 
rior rank by the pleasure of his Majesty,) our Officers are superseded ty 
KWe in the KiogVwefviee* who were not born when ours commenced 
their military career. I have stated nothing that is not absolutely true ; 
and if suoh a atate of things does not call for revision and melioration, 
it must be supposed that we are insensible to every species of hardship 
and degradation. Our masters are setting a seal upon every thing in the 
shape of seal or exertion in their military servants, and at a time when 
it will be most wanted. 

MtMB, 


SUGGESTIONS OF A SUBSCRIBER. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — I think it would gratify your readers, and give ecMt to your 
forthcoming enlarged series of the Herald , if you would indulge us with a 
lithographic copy of the Map of the Borman Empire, stated to be in your 
possession, as compiled by Colonel Blacker, Surveyor- General of India. 

No apology could have been necessary to your Subscribers in general, 
for your late Supplements. It was of great importance that those Debates 
should have been so fully and ably reported. They will go down to 
posterity as a baleful record of gross injustice, prejudice, ignorance, mud 
heartless ingratitude. 

Iiryotor 1 Report of the close of the never-to-be-forgotten six days* Do*- 
bate (l tfooiight there had been only five) at the India Housey a vety 
remarkable fare# seeme to me to be omitted, namely, what I fitmly believe 
the Chairman did express, whilst, after stating that he should waive til* pri- 
vilege ofveply, he adverted to the observations of the Member ibr Coventry 
(MV. P. Moore), that if the amendment was not adopted, our dividends 
would bb' endangered, or in jeopardy ; and gave effect to this assertion, 
by affording to it the concurrence and influence of his dictatorial Chair. 
This, -if the fact, as I am strongly impressed wa* the case, having bean in 
Court at the time, affords ample scope, I think, for a few of your able 
observations' in regard to the unwarrantable proceedings in thatassfcmhfy. 

' fnthiatuna view, might it not he asked, why* on fttieh occasions, 
sftoiild the Chairman of the Court of Directors be perpetual Dictator ? 
or, jiwother' words, why Chairman of Special Courts Of Proprietor* f 
Why should not they, like other popular assemblies, elect their own 
Chairman idr the oCcasim ? This, 1 think, you might, by the aid of 
your fofoible arguments, be able to bring about* 

Another point, in reference to the late ballot, seems to call for com- 
ment. Wa« it dbnsistent with honoi r, or feeling, or justice, that the 
Member# of ‘the Court of Directors, having made theiriselves principal 
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parties in th6 question, should have voted at the ballot, in their own 

cause/? >■ . : . " i^tm hht 10 

The manner in which tbeQhajmpyi Ij^slintl^jqm^Pdnienton the first 
day’s meeting, to consider the Hyderabad Papers, before any discussion 
or debate was allowed on the plain unsophisticated motion before the 
Court ; his declaring Mr. Weeding, among others, to be in order, when he 
departed entirely from the abstract proposition^^ad^flWtftd.that.ibord 
•Hastings was not entitled to, or did not degarve*. another i$owry . Jtr<»i 
the Company; and then, again, the ground ■ token for , t Supporting 
atoetkdment, namely, that in pronouncing Lord. Hastings’s charge far, and 
integrity to be in no degree affected by the Hyderabad Jr^nsncAiops, the 
dividends of the East India Company would : bo. end angered* -ntmarule 
would be encouraged in India; that in pronouncing Lord , Hastings iano- 
<5epty censure would be implied on the Court of Directors, that is, if their 
despatches were not confirmed or approved. But why and for what pur- 
pose were those despatches— unasked for — thrust down the throats or the 
Court of Proprietors, when the simple motion before the Court (which was 
not., be it observed, previously disposed of) made no reference to these 
despatches, nor to any other topic or party wlratsoever, save that of clear- 
ing the way, or otherwise, for resuming the question of March 1823, as 
to any further grant to Lord Hastings, by coining to a decision in the 
first instance, whether, as rumour had insinuated, there was any thing in 
the Hyderabad transactions which could justify the imputation of corrupt, 
collusive, or unworthy motives or conduct to the noble Marquis. 

Pardon, Sir, these hasty observations, which I submit; to your better 
judgment and arrangement. 

1 lemain an admirer of your manly conduct, 

April 2, 1826. A. Sy W&CIUU.ER. 


. , . , NOI’E OF TIIE EDITOR. 

1 We'should have been plnd to comply with the wish expressed* by our Cor- 
respondent respecting the Map of the Herman Kmpire ; but iW’Vfcst sffctfc N a 
ftumotent objection to an exact copy, and when reduced into a forto suited for 
aw octavo volume, it could only include the outlines and principal :pointa.wi>idi 
are already accessible in the ordinury maps of the country. debub 

wfciob, render the original naitieulaily \aluable, could not, by ;my,pos<gbiht), 
bg Djitysiferred , to a i educed copy. 

We arc happy to learn that the feeling expressed by this Subscriber, as to* the 
issuing the Supplements to the two last Numbers, is very genyralH r , if not uni- 
veVMmy^ entertained ; and by all these, the augmentation in the refill rtr si ze f Ami 
prtdMs considered as indispensable. . ■ • >1 

i We concur Cirtirely in tho remarks on the absurdity of seeing a ChthttnaW of 
thfi4Joiirt of Directors sit as perpetual Dictator ; and have already. expressed an 
opinion, which we, take occasion to repeat, namely, that the, Directors. sJuwW 
nupgle nvbfpnmuutely wiUi die Proprietors at laigu m all, PfiJfWD 0- 

tor^j ^ th^, the geuQral voice should choose a separate Chai^nap^^yrry 
separate occasion. 1 ' ' , \ 

As lo (he conduct of the Directors towards T,ord Hasting®,, thM-f^'Wie ms {oi te 
mhV'b'uf dhb dpiftioiY* 1 ont of doors/’ as the phrase is, of htribi^i'^dnj' ^- 
cottnetHed Av ith thd Court aud its patronage, and forming tffd gfeaV ffbiss fcf'feo 
Eitfclikb public ; though some of the public l *a pern have 
good ttnd sethcMuib reasons* no doubt, to tire propagation ;of -dtf.fcowtmrNf ,»ifc- 
preasiwi.i 



SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, AKI* 

• >’ ,,Tn of the east* m *f 

BENGAL. 

The latst ttfrivals from India have put ug in possession of inteHigepde 
#f an important character regarding the state of affairs in the East* Thfe 
public despatches paint them in glowing colours ; but while ail etfpres** 
gion of public opinion continues to be prohibited in that quarter ©t the 
world, those who wish to have a correct idea of things as they are, must 
view them wore closely through the medium of private communication*. 
We shall, therefore, begin by laying before our readers the substance of 
private letter* which have been*rcceived in town. In order to take up the 
the subjects in the order of their occurrence, we advert first to the further 
development now r made of the real character of the melancholy transact 
tion at Barrackpore, of which the fullest details yet before the British 
public appeared in our last Number. In conclusion, it was stated, that 
after having barbarously massacred so many hundred men, the Govern- 
ment then thbught proper to direct an investigation to be made irito the 
cause of their discontents. We now learn that the proceedings of the 
Committee of Inquiry have arrived ; and that from them it appears the 
conduct of the Sepoys was much less criminal than had been suspected ; 
and that most unfortunately there had been a great misunderstanding on 
the subject ! Thus it will over be while this abominable system continues 
ot‘ banishing, shooting and destroying men without any form of trial or 
inquiry . 1 

When men at last open their eyes, and see that the mischief is irre- 
mediable, then they call it unfortunate. If the unhappy victims are 
not already despatched beyond the sphere of redress, still they are denied 
it; because the deed has been done, and its authors, having powerful 
friends, must be defended. If the East India Company persist in sup- 
pressing the voice of truth throughout their dominions, destruction may, in 
like manner one day withdraw the veil from their now clouded vision, 
when their fate too is scaled past hope of remedy. 

The private accounts from Calcutta contain fresh instances of the' 
cruel exercise of the infamous pow r er of “ Summary Transportation 
w ithout Trial " against British subjects. Two brothers of the name ot 
Belts, Indjgp-PIanters, are mentioned as being its victims; one ot whom, 
although he has a wife and family to provide for, is mercilessly turned 
out of hist house and home l»y Government, compelled to solL off/his 
Factories', arid leave the place, because some of his neighbours thought 
proper to quArrril with him.- The Factories are supposed to be- worth 
tb the proprietor; but from his forcible removal, ail income of 
thousands'^ '} l e£r Will be destroyed by one sweep of Mr. ffcc.retttfy 
Baylcy’spen., The magnanimous Rulers of India are bold and far- 
ing enpm^ /vyheii trampling upon innocent aud helpless inuivi^U/ils, 
their servants, editors, planters, or others, , who, b‘*Mg ppfn- 

pleudyt in, ,Uakfir power, they can bully and abuse with gaiety & but,tb*y 
feel very* differently when they have to deal with an enemy^. their blat- 
tering courage beginning then very soon to cool, and ooze out At their 
finger ends. The alarm they were under train the Burmese, (whom only 
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the folly rtf their enemies Tendered formidable,)^ ftlihoet beyend belief, 
defeat of Captain Notoa’s detachmOntythe * ®ehfe4 Oev4ta- 
raentdid not think itself safe in it# capital ffom^rtfese WtfUe 
Sodyething like a Council of War was calledi which <sat for dereraV suc- 
cessive days, meditating on the means of putting* Calcutta in* a pokure 
of defence, on the Sunderbund side, against the Burthcso debts ! 1 ! For 
this purpose, the whole of the resources of the doutitiy iw*k% put under 
the oohtrol of the Command er-ia-Chief, and the Mdifa* jltaiartdtetot 
under hi# immediate direction. To save time, the Minister of War, Mr, 
Secnatay Swinton, took up his position at the Marine Boiard OflUe, 
where all the heads of operative departments, military and marine, wore 
convened for the speedy defence of Calcutta. The deliberative assen)* 
lily sat in one room, and the operatives in another, with mutual communis 
cation as required. The Secretary at War’s intense alarm was obvious 
to every observer, and was perhaps only exceeded by that of the Natives, 
who believed the Burmese to be such des]>erate magicians, that a bayonet 
would not pierce, nor a musket ball injure them ! 

The great object of Government from that time seemed to be, to get 
ready an armed flotilla able to cope with the Burmese war-boats, which 
were supposed to be very formidable. Unfortunately, hundreds of boats, 
lit for the purpose, could not be procured of a sudden » The Cpmmissa-r 
riat could not in a fortnight get more than a dozen of any kind of boats to 
purchase. They were chiefly the property of merchants at Dacca, and 
other pleasure boats plying for hire, but not intended for sale. With all 
this breathless haste, the fleet of gun-boats was not completed till near 
the beginning of November, when it at last set forward under the com- 
mand of Commodore Hayes. Nothing farther has been heard of it, 
although the intelligence from the Presidency extends more than two 
month* jater. 

It was confidently believed in October, that Sir E. Paget would set 
out in the end of November with a full suite of staff to join the grand 
army, which was to assemble at Chittagong. The troops then?, how- 
evqrj p month later than this, were still waiting for orders, Wull-iniormed 
persons all confessed, that the difficulties of the invaded country were 
great, and that the expenditure of treasure threatened to be enoripoys ; 
but they had no opinion at all of the enemy, which feay apd folly Jwd 
magnified into something so tremendous. It was more and more #ppac 
renM# observer, that the Rangoon expedition ivad Littarto been 

completely thrown away, and might as wedl have been sent to Japan. 
In #a ot, whHe lying there for so many months, nothing of impor^npe had 
beey achieved yutil the return of the fair season, whey it should, in&t 
have .{Mriycd nod commenced operations. The opinion of Lord Am- 
lwpfc'a total imbecility had increased , was increasing , and by general 
consent ought to increase. Even the rod of iron with which he rytes 
tl>$ prfess could not prevent it from uttering, par hazard, som£.eyjidflnS e 
to tli is effect. Among the “ Wishing Caps” oi a contemporary journal* ifi* 
published in India, an anecdote of this great man crept out by the merest 
accident. It would appear that the editor being probably sick flf £ime, 
mad the jprinter not discovering thpt Lord A., of whom the ^tbry ^a^r tyjjb 
ff)$ f^utfcul, Lord Amherst ; it was, related bow toia 
a -corps of /volunteers, and how, when the gates opened, and the- d Hints 
aadhdt and band struck up, Iff# lordship introduced himself by tumWidg 
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} l#4 d ibmupstow^U 1»^V Deck, end a» perforated Abe k>* fotbta the 
band aikstef t JUe>i*wi then mounted on & white horse; end it feppoait 
still exhibits .the^aino eqsebtrian aspect in Calcutta, where the anecdote 
wasrelwhedassan ^idiite morceau. We have not yet hoard what 
dreadful punishment may have been devised for the editor, who, inno- 
cently enough, no doubt allowed this treason to find its way into his 
paper, or for the printer for not perceiving that Lord A. meant Lord Am** 
herat, Ruti p&obaUly the opinions offered in Parliament on the Indian 
prtu have secured it» conductors now some little degree of mercy*' 

Wa insert the following detailed statement of the reported assasuntH 
tion of the King of Ayu, as it was given in the Calcutta Government 
Gaietteof the 2d of December. We noticed the rumour in our last 
Number, without attaching any credit to it ; and continue of the same 
opinion, as it is not confirmed in the latest despatches. The earnest 
manner, however, in which so improbable a story as this wns sanctioned 
by the organ of the Indian Government, proves how eager it was to 
catch at any straw that promised to extricate it from the sea of trou- 
bles into which it had plunged. The Calcutta Government G alette 
says t 

The following detailed narrative of the assassination of the King of Ava wac 
communicated to the British Authorities at Rangoon on the 6th of November, 
and corner from a quarter from whence correct intelligence has been before very' 
frequently procured. The deposition having been taken down in had English, 
the necessary verbal and orthographical corrections only have been made. 

The deposition of Maoox Maoov, one of the Inhabitants of Rang 9 on t who came iti 
from the village of Kezoo. 

I resided in the house of the Chief of the village, with my family 5 bis bed-room, 
was separated from mine only by a partition of bamboos. About eight o’clock at 
night, I heard the Chief «hom the liunnans call Saghey , conversing with two 
strange persons in his bed-room, regarding news which had arrived from the 
upper country. Curiosity iuduced me to look through a hole, when I flaw the 
< hief marking down in a book what they were telling hiiu. The conversation 
ran as follows : 

His Majesty was very much displeased with the late Governor of Rangoon's 
conduct. On his arrival at the Court of Ava, he was ill-treated and punished I * * * 5 , 
and the King blamed the Queen. This personage was married to a female coMsitt 
of the Queen, and bad been appointed through her influence. Jt had always bee© 
the Queen** policy to get all the provinces nuder the management of bar po- 
ther* aud to appoint their own people and relations to the local governments. 

When thetoWu of Rangoon was taken by the British forces *ud 96 trtatfj/vVft- 
sels came, an express was sent up by the Ray woon of Rangoon^ The Miniate** 
were alarmed, and did uot dare to represent the matter, and read the despatches' 
before fhe King, 

After the expiration of a few days, Cheyah Muuga, one of the Ministers, deter- 
mined, at till events, to speak out, and took the despatches in owe mdrwlng to 
great audience, and made a Secretary read them aloud, which created general 
consternation among all the i>eopie who were assembled. The King, himself, 
lost ms speech, and sat stupified for half an hour ; then, without saying any thing* 
ro«fe fVotn hii &£at, and went in and lay down upon his couch very uneasy. Tfie 
Queed canse to comfort him, birr he would not speak to her, and began to dbiep- 
ver his mistake. ¥ot three days he never spoke to any oua, nor asked a question 
concerning Rangoon being taken by the British iorses, and grew very cool 
toward*} the Queen, which alarmed her much. , , ; , 

ttil WfajfesW came out on the fourth morning into the general assembly, .and 
oVdcred the /wiingr Prince, heir apparent to thc crown, Chuklatnert, to attend. 
The. Prince* obeyed the cum mo as, instantly came to the Palace, and' took hiv teat. 
His Jdf^flsty asked him if be knew of tea capture of RMHCOaa bp ibeRrltliia 
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forces, and the occurrences in Hensawaddy (Pegu&): < tf v&iaaatreditft tikatMnu 
live. After some conversation bud passed , the youth opendd. 4U anitid, fay MtW 
his Majesty he was not at all suprised at what had happened* for t&odvwri o fefa* 
day never conies by the crow of tbe hen, but by that of the co v fa » min ,iw ( > v » , 

The King was much ashamed at this hint before’all the AeieMfchly^ aiid laid not 
a word id reply* The Prince then took his leave, and retired. ‘ v , t 

The Kin^ was much employed at all times with Astrologers,- mtm found, ins 
time to reign prosperously was only three years ; and if he livdhd longer; and 
retained the management of affairs, his Government wotridbetnisudeefeefulfgo'be 
sent for bis soil, and made him a nominal King, and appointed Moun-Shoedfoto' 
be Regent during his minority. Every order was issued in the itanMoftfcw 
King, to avert the calamity and misery which were predicted to fae impending 
over the kingdom. 1 

Tbe Queen was not well pleased with this change in the * Government $ the 
King’s behaviour towards her, also, was not the same as before, and knowing that 
she had many enemies, and being suspicious of approaching danger, she consulted 
privately with her brother, regarding their predicatneut, and took , great c$re 
always to keep near the King. She contrived afterwards, by bribes aud fair pro- 
mises, to gain over to her side some of the King’s attendants and most confiden- 
tial men, and to surround the King’s person with her own people add relations’. 
The young Prince, being aware of the Queen’s intentions, went at various times 
to the Palace, to inform his father of the danger with which he was menaced by 
the intriguing Queen and her brother, but had never an opportunity to disclose 
his apprehensions as the Queen was always close to him. At last, by the advice 
«»f Moun*Shoe-Za, he feigned sickness, and his Majesty came to see his son, and 
give him medical advice; hut as the Queen came with him, he did not gain liU 
object. A few days after they watched an opportunity when the Queen was asleep, 
aud again went und told his Majesty that the Pi nice was ill ; upou which the King 
proceeded in a hurry to his dwelling, quite unattended, when the Prince took 
advantage of the opportunity to make known his fears, and unfold all the intrigues 
of the Queen and her brother. The King laughed nt the story, and desired his 
son not to entertain any anxitty, as he was wrongly informed, and nothing of 
the kind would happen. All his endeavours, therefore, failed to convince the 
King that the Queen and her brother were plotting against his life apd crown. A 
tew days ulterwards, at three imvi., a great uproar arose in the Palace, as it was 
known that the King had been massacred. Moun-Shoe-Za immediately ran to 
the heir apparent’s palace, to consult what should he done for their safety. During 
this time 20 armed men came to call hint in the King’s name. He refused to go, 
suspecting some treachery, and gathered his own people around himself and the 
Prince; the number they collected amounted to about seventy , brave and 
resolute followers of the best families. At the head of these, Moun-Shoe-Za 
marched to the Palace, where a most terrible contest, with much bloodshed, 
ensued. Every moment the Koval party increased. At length the rebels were all 
killed or dispersed : missing the Queen’s brother, they searched for him and 
found him under a bed, when tlu-y dragged him out and cut him into several 
pieces. 

Then the Queen herself, with all her family, without exception, 'Were massa- 
cred : after the tumult had subsided, the oath of allegiance was given to every 
one. 3 he armies on the frontiers hearing of this sud catastrophe, ajod afraid for 
their own safety, retreated with hasty march. 

On their arrival near Anmrapoora, Maha Butuloola was brought as pritfdner, 
ami taken before the young King. He was then made to drink the water Of alle- 
giance, und to swear before the image of Godama (which is always? kept aad 
worshipped iu the Palace) that he. would be faithful aud e^ert Ji itself 
utmost of his power to support the Royal interest ; upou which he w*i apppmtfd 
Generalissimo of the Southern army opposed to the Hritf&h fothois' ]ki R,tlhgppa r 
and his title changed from Maha llundoola, to ihat of Sagfpa He *** 

afterwards despatched in a great hurry, with absolute orders, to gMitcriMtaadd 
raws as many people as he could for soldiers, from Kiootftlduiu dqwflaV CM ! •>* 
Mcigui, for which purpose he departed from Ava. After ibis the Court 
their mind and opened their eyes ; and knowing that they hdve t<? 

encounter, and nearer to the capital, they ordered Soghia efathtop 

about Sham be-ghewu, to prevent tl>« progress of the Northern Bnfrafajaraa? brt« 
their territories, aud in his place they appointed Maouf hidyf, who tfi^.focraegJj 
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Malkin, W<nmr>itoi»nrogi jGovwcnor-iC eneral .of al/the ci ti&M the bftoU.pf 0^ 
^ MiQt}ep«^eo^b« icre^^raja^fath^pt ^.yresc^t 
in*^cb#’ , ww»fltoi^^ , * w«lt niaile nun of six feettwp inches* or 

thereabouts, and ^rifehtai the title of.Maha Jiundoola, which they ptoteud to be 
tbeitenwr ofdb»iK»»bhfa,»With.tUfl command of the Southern Army. 

prince Sarawaddy Iwd/bsenAuperseded, He was twice recalled, butrefused to 
obey, frcmetotoaoi^imoiWn to .himself. The newly created MahavBupttooia 
liUaeufc'tja^ftlmeawid.toettto Syrjam, with orders to defend that place J>oui lUp 
eutursiotta of>tbu.Bcitigh)afofoe, which have already arrived at the place of their 
destination^ -it-j 

Prinoe SarwiM««Wy # H is said, liad refused to resign the command of the army ; 
ued the oaw Alalia Bandooia huds himself in a bad predicament, as he cannot 
collect recruits, according to the orders of the Court and his own wishes, and 
h also tfraidtowuiue down, and take the command out of the hands, of &ara- 
waddy Meagv ' 

The next thing we learn from the public despatches is, that Prince 
Sarawaddy/ here supposed by the Government Gazette of the 2d of 
December tq be in a state of levolt or mutiny against the Maha Bun- 
doola, was on that very day co-operating with this chief in a grand attack 
upon the British camp ! This is another specimen of the accurate infor * 
mation possessed by the Bengal Government of the situation of its ene- 
mies. This intelligence, said to be conveyed to it through a hole in 
the wall by its accredited informer, was in all probability furnished by 
the Commander at Rangoon ; and almost equals the report he gives in 
liis despatch of the 10th of December, that the enemy was annihilated, 
and unable to face him “ for a length of time ; ” yet he encountered 
2.3,000 of them in arms, only live days after. 

The following is an extract of a despatch from the Governor- General 
in Council, dated December 7 : — 

Wf have received reports from the north-eastern frontier of various successes 
gained by our trqpps in Assam, over the Burmese governor, an the small 
remnant of bis army. The enemy in that quarter are obviously in a state or the 
greatest alprty, and anxiously endeavouring to etfcct their escape through the 
passes iutb Muunipore. The Uurman troops in Munniporc are said to have re- 
reived orders {p jretire rapidly upon the capital ; and reports from that quarter 
'date, that file : Interior of the Burrnan empire is in a very agitated and disturbed 
coiuutipn, inconsequence of the Siamese hating invaded it in great force. 

Tn the sjtaclcade of Namgong, abandoned by the Rajah of Assam, thp 
allowing articles were found. Twenty iron guns; a number oi boxes 
of gunpowder^ a manufactory for which had been established, and the 
mateWalir Cif>tUr<ed were of excellent quality for the purpose ; three 
"ar bpats^a, /state boat, and some small ones. 

By & despatch from Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin, of the 41st Regt< 
dated’ MdrUban, Nov. '2, we learn the capture of that place, and its de- 
'’By'thfe details, it appears, that after some delay, the force 
of fhe above officer, arrived off the place, on the 29th 
qannonade was kept up by both bides during the 
Whole njf fthat'idglit, . by which great execution was done among the 
enemy ;1«hdDlV following day the attack was made, in which, after 
British force was completely successful, with alias 
of! ^PUrteeq wounded. The force of tbe ehomy was esti- 
to»te<i*btJSiwo<to.iour thousand men, and a very consider able quantity 
of’aimmlriittbfltfctM) ^rdH^rjdfolHbto the* hands of the victors. 

Oriental Herald, I oi, o. 2 L 
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The economical system adopted by the nqw Gowuor-Geilerfcltp. 
pears, by all the letters we have seen, to have excited general disgmt 
throughout India. Other than this can scarcely be expected, when to 
his impolitic economy is added a total absence of all the energy and fore- 
sight, by which alone so important a war as that now existing can be 
brought to a favourable issue. This will be apparent enough, when it in 
stated, that at the date of some of the latest advices, there was not at 
Fort William a single gun-carriage, bullet, or cartridge, fitted for a gun 
of under 121b. calibie, and that these stores had been sent from Madras 
to Calcutta, and even the arsenal of -Allahabad had been cleared of its 
military stores to supply the deficiency at Fort William. 

A letter dated Calcutta, Dec. 10, mentions the refractory spirit which 
had appeared among some of the petty States of the interior, and which 
had caused so much alarm at Mirzapore, that business had been nearly 
at a stand. The alarm at the above date bad, however, nearly subsided. 

Strong reinforcements are stated to be moving from all parts of India 
to Rangoon and Chittagong, and the troops, it was expected, would leave 
those points in January. 

The Chiefs of Tuvoy and Mergui had anived at Calcutta, as prisoners 
of war. 

The barbarous system of warfaie adopted by the Burmese has been 
displayed in the discovery of the remains of an European sailor, supposed 
to be the gunner of the General Wood. It appeared that the unfortu- 
nate man had been first tortured by pulling oft particles of his flesh, and 
piercing him in parts not mortal, and then sawing him in two. 

The reports received at Calcutta from Penang and the Eastward, 
represented the Siamese to be in arms, and ready to commence hosti- 
lities against the Burruan dominions as soon as the weather would 
permit. 

The most important intelligence which has reached England since our 
last, has been brought in despatches from Bengal, dated in January, of 
which Lieut. -Col. Pennington of the Company’s Artillery, was the 
bearer. These biingupthc advices from Rangoon to the 16th or 17th 
of December. They are of extreme length, and not of corresponding 
interest ; so that we shall host consult the reader’s pleasure by giving a 
faithful abstract of their contents : — 

It appears that the Burmese forces made at last the desperate effort, 
w hich had been long expected, to hem in and cut off the British army at 
Rangoon. Their mode of attac k seems to have been very similar to that 
practised at Ramoo ; advancing in great bodies, and strongly entrench- 
ing themselxes at eveiy step, till they weie close upon our lines. Ihe 
besieged party defended themselves w ith all the bravery we should expect 
of Biitish soldiers, and of men who have no choice left but victory or 
destruction ; at the same time with all the success of men w T cll equipped 
and disciplined against rude half- armed barbarians. Consequently , <> ur 
troops not only escaped their fury', but completely repulsed the,assailant$, 
as shown in the following detail : — 

As the enemy’s approach on the 1st of December had been known on 
the preceding day', preparations had been made to receive him, although 
the absence of two expeditions against Martaban and Pegue bad much 
weakened the lines. On the morning of the 1st, the enemy -commenced 
hostilities by an attack on the post of Kemmendine, where Major Yates, 
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n-fth kon Ve b? t!hg Eurfrptean and Native force, wa£ stationed. As 

the day optift&d, Hftgb hiAssVs df the enemy were seen issuing from the 
jnngte in ftdhf, tend fhoVin^ af sortie distance upon the flanks, for the pur- 
pose of sui*rbuntfili£ our forces, which was permitted them without in- 
terruption. The right corps of the Burmese army had crossed to the" 
Dalla side 6f the Rangoon river, and had taken post in a jungle near the 
ruins of the village, from which they opened a tire upon the shipping, 
while anothef division broke ground in front of Kemmendine, and, for 
six successive days, endeavoured in vain to force that post, as also by 
means of firer-rafts to force the shipping from the port, which attempt was 
equally unsuccessful. 

The enemy’s right wing and centre occupied a range of hills imme- 
diately in front of the great Dagon pagoda, covered with so thick :t 
forest as to be impenetrable to all hut Burman troops, and their left 
extended nearly two miles further, along a lower and more open ridge to 
the village of Puzendoon, -where their extreme left rested*. They were 
no sooner thus placed in position, than muskets and spears were laid 
aside for the pick-axe and shovel, and, in an incredibly short space of 
time, every part of their line, out of the jungle, was strongly and judiciously 
entrenched. 

On the afternoon of the 1st, an oppoitunity occurred of attacking the 
enemy to advantage ; and, accordingly, Majors Sale and Dennie, and 
Captain Ross, moved forward against their entrenchments, which were 
carried with great gallantry ; and the party returned laden with arms, 
standards, and other trophies. Several other attacks took place during 
the day, In which the British were generally successful, hut, at daylight 
the following morning, it was found that the enemy had much encroached 
during the night, and had entrenched a height in fiont of the north gate 
<>1 the Pagoda. This was attacked by Captain Wilson of the 38th Regi- 
ment, assisted by a party of the 28th Madras Native Infantry, and 
breastwork after breastwork was successively carried with great spirit. 
Colonel Mallet’s detachment ftom Pogue returned to Rangoon on the 
afternoon of the 2d, and thus gave additional means of attacking the 
enemy. During the 3d and 4th, the enemy was a cry active, and kept 
l, p an incessant fire from his trenches, and the attacks upon Kemmendine 
continued with unabating, though unsuccessful violence, both by land and 
Sf> a ; Captain Ryvcs, with the sloop Sophia and other vessels, destroying 
many of the Ava war-boats, which attempted to force the passage of the 
river. On tHc />tla, an attack was made on the enemy’s left wing, which 
" as strongly entrenched, and it terminated in the deieat of the enemy, 
"dm were dispersed on all sides; but Major Walker of the 3d Madras 
Native Infantry was slain in the engagement, while leading his column 
into the ehemy’s entrenchments. On the ftth, Bundoola, having col- 
lected the scattered remnants of the left wing, and reinforced his right 
and centre with the fugitives, again commenced his approaches in front 
of the great Pagoda, and as he was suffered to do this without annoyance, 
on the 7th; he had entrenched his hist line so close, that the soldiers 
i" their barracks could distinctly hear the threats and reproaches of the 
Burmese troops. On that day every thing was prepared by Sir A. 
Campbell for attacking the trenches in four columns, under Lieutenant- 
Colo^el second in command, and Lieutenant-Colonels Mallet, 
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Parlbv, and Brodie, and Captain Wilson of the 38th regiment* Every 
gub that would bear wa* also opened oh- the' Skle 

wan directed to make a diversion ‘OW the er/etay*^^ 1 Tear!" ^ 
o’oloek, the columns moved to the attack ; ^ha' C^btaih lt Wil^JhV 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pariby’s divisions’ first inside ' ah hffijid’e&sf oft' ' fWiin 
which the 1 enemy never recovered. They wer& ftbhi' all' thefr 

works without a check, abandoning all their guns, ^tVith a ! great quantity 
of arms of every description ; and certainly not theldasfc ahmsiftgpftrt" 
of their formidable preparations was a great number of ladders, fot ^sea- 
lading the Great Pagoda, found in the rear of their position. Thjs e6th- 
pleted the defeat of Bundoola’s army ; and although, from tfte nature of 
the ground, the exact number of the loss of the enemy cotild hot be ascer- 
tained, Sir A. Campbell estimates it to amount to 5000 then in killed 
and wounded; and of 300 pieces of ordnance brought into the field, 
240, with an immense number of muskets, fell into the hands of the 
victors. The. loss of the English was severe, and the following are the 
names of the Officers killed and wounded in the engagement 

Killed. — 3d Regiment Madras Native Light Infantry — Major Walker. ^ 

His Majesty’s 13tli Light Infantry. — Brevet Captain and Lieutenant O'Shea. 

Wounded . — His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry — Captain Clarke, severely; 
Ensign J. Blackwell, slightly ; Ensign R. W Croker, severely. 

His Majesty’s 38th Regiment — Lieutenant J. S. Torrens, severely, not dan- 
gerously ; Lieutenant A. ft. M’Leroth, severely. 

His Majesty's 89th Regiment— Captain K. C. Rose, severely. 

Hoti. Company’s Madras 1st European Regiment — Lieut. C. Butler, slightly. 

Madras 36th Regiment Native Infantry — Ensign Smith, severely. 

Madras 28th Regiment Native lufantry — Lieutenant J. C. Torriano, severely; 
Ensign O’Brien, severely. 

Madras 43d Regiment Native Infantry — Lieutenant Scott, slightly. 

Another despatch, dated the 10th of December, describes an attack 
made in the evening of the 8th, on the Burmese corps posted on the 
Dalla side, which remained ignorant of the Bundoola's defeat. 

Detachments from his Majesty’s 89th, the Honourable Company® 
1st Madras European Regiment, and the 43d Madras Native Infantry, 
were ordered under arms ; and just as the moon arose, they moved 
across the river, under the command of Major Farrier, of the latter corps, 
landed, and jumped, without a moment’s hesitation, into the enemy s 
trenches ; many of the Burmese were slain in the short conflict that en- 
sued ; they were driven, at the point of the bayonet, into the jungle 
in their rear, and ten good guns, with many small arms, fell into our 
possession. 

Major Farrier kept his ground during the night, and ih making a 
reconnoisance early in the morning, found the enemy still occupied some 
stockades in the jungle in considerable force. These were immediately 
attacked, and carried without much opposition, and the enemy fled pre- 
cipitately across the plain. Some considerable loss was sustained, how- 
ever, in this engagement, and the following officers wore wounded ! — 

HU Majesty’s 89th Regiment— Lieut. A. B. Taylor, slightly; Lieut. A. Dow- 
tlall, severely ; Assistant-Surgeon J. WaLh, slightly. 

1st European Regiment — Captain J. Roy, slightly. 

12th Native Iufanty — Lieutenat Glover, severely, arm amputated! 

From the language of the despatch, it would have appeared), that the 
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iqfefturft, wUh ne littfo surprise we find; by ktHrthtfcde-. 
t ‘pecejnber* that the Bu&doola had iwbonly. *©-> 

Mg\y ^#er,jRft4ate defeated but haviflg received a reinforce -i 
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jue^t <>£ a]^9vti 3A,QQQ tow, had returned a day or two after to thte village 
ofpojWh ^^ t db^e ( jqjdU;s I Jrqin the Great Pagoda, ai>d imtoediataly 
commenced, u en#pi>cl^g and stockading, as the despatch says* with a 
judgWJt in.ippinV.of pusitjou, such as would do credit to the best ing 
tmqtqd qnginqegfcpf ^hp-xuost civilized and warlike nations. . 

Qn, the l$th r a desprfer stated, that the sootlisayera having pronounced 
the i4tl^a.fpi^itp^te d^yj it was the intention of the Bundoola to attack' 
the English,, accordingly about half-past two on the morning of >the 
Uth r a for mi da We lire- raft was lanched from a little above Kemmeir- 
dine; (which, however, effected nothing;) and at the same time their 
emissaries succeeded in setting lire to Rangoon in several place* at once r 
by which about one- fourth of the town has been destroyed, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost efforts of the garrison and “ well-disposed part of the inha- 
bitants ” to get the fire under. 

The 14th past without any other attempt on the part of the enemy; 
during the day, however, he was seen, above Kemmendine, to transport 
large bodies of troops from the Dalla to the Rangoon side of the river. 
The despatch then states, “ that for many urgent reasons/' (which are- 
not stated,) it was determined to attack the enemy on the following day ; 
and, accordingly, on the morning of the 15th, the columns of attack 
were formed as follow: — The light, consisting of 200 of his Majesty* 

1 -5th Light Infantry, and 300 of the IRthand 34th Madras Native Infan- 
try, under the direction of Brigadier-General Cotton, with one field-piece, 
aod a detachment from the Right Honourable the Governor-General a 
Body Guard, under the command of Lieutenant Archbold, which was to 
make a detour round the enemy's left, and, if possible, gaiu the rear of 
his position, and there wait the preconcerted signal of attack. ^ Sir A. 

C ampbell, himself, inarched with the left column, which consisted of 
• r A)0 Europeans from the 38th, 41st, 89th, and Madras European Regi- 
ment, and 3pQ Natives, from the 9th, 12th, 28th, and 30th Regiments 
of Madi as Native Infantry, five field- pieces, and a detachment' of the 
Body Guard, under the command of Lieutenant Dyke, intending to at> 
tack, the ejneuxy in front. On arriving before the enemy s position; it 
appearod esjtpcmely formidable, and the last-mentioned column tvafi ttc- 
tordingly formed into two divisions, one under Lieutenant-Colonel' Miles 
f, t the 89th ifegipient, and tire other under Major Evuns ot the 2erh 
Beginjenf. lfl \V,e snow give the particular of the action; in thewordd or 
thy jn. which $ir A, Campbell says: — ( V 

. Mv disposition* being Complete, the preconcerted signal-guns w^rc fi red, .and 
1 h**t *he to , bear lirigadiw-Guiieral Cotton’s reply, whlHt a«isftr u 

tb;it all u as ready ,pn, his side * the artillery non opened, uiid the t>h*ou 
rushed on to the assault with the most determined and enthusiastic bra L ^tt ¥r 
1,1 lestfthAn fifbeeki minutes were in lull possession of this most stupem po. , w 5 
making the enemy suffer most severely, and obliging him to leavers ca p s a lar- 
with all their baggage, and a great proportion of their firing a^d amWu^it p . 
°‘i entering, wfe - disappointed to find that Bmid«M!.i did* hot cftmiti.ind fn 
l*i‘« sou, having retired to a distance, leaving hi** orders, with a chief U| tlyi 
•iMW cdiwitajkbbr tk^’bOstf whom we found had been mortally wounded m l 
assault. Whilst this was going on within, theCovcrnoM.eneial s Body Guard ma 

-mne gallant charges amongst the retreating infantry and Cassay norse, drilling 
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death and destruction to all around. When it k kndvmtWlt t|30) to fU& k hfrntii 
stormed arid carried by assault the mott formidable ifcflaS 

works 1 ever saw, defended by upwards of 20,000 ^^ /trust ?t TT uiimcSimIiv 
for me to say more in praise of men performing such a prodigy, jjfu'tufeagwwM 
scarcely believe it. The prisoners declare* that our ap^dran^e*mft& their ftbtk* 
was treated by them all (from their Generals downward*) with tha utiaou deri- 
sion and contempt, so confident were they in their immense superiority in num- 
bers, and the fancied security of the works they had Constricted. ‘ T ^ 

Our gallant friends afloat were determined not to let this ausincidds day pass 
without their share of its operations. Captain Chadds directed tript intrepid 4n<) 
enterprising officer, Lieutenant Kcllctt, ol His Majesty’s ship Jrcfch^ Uj ptoc&ed 
in command of an expedition up the river, and avail hinisclF of any opportunity 
which might offer of attacking the enemy’s war-boats. He soon Came up VnU 
a fleet of thirty-two; and, after some little manoeuvring, to encourage theeheiny 
to a confidence that they would, by their own superiority in rowing, keep their 
own distance, suddenly put the full power on the uianu steam-boat, and imtal- 
diately cut through the midst of their fleet, throwing their commanders and crews 
in the utmost consternation, some making for the shore, and others leaping over- 
board in the middle of the river, all ahandoniug their boats, and leaving Lieute- 
imut Kcllett at leisure to take possession of and bring away thirty out of the 
thirty-two originally discovered, and to destroy on his return several fire-rafts 
as well as materials and combustibles for their future construction. 

The following are the names of the officers killed and wounded in this 
last aft air : — 

Killed. — His Majesty’s liitli Light Infantry — Lieutenants William Darby, 
John Pelry, and James Jones. 

Governor-General's Body Guard — Jeinidar Sheen Loll Sing. 

fKo undad. — Governor-General’s Body Guard — Lieutenant Archbold, slightly. 

Bengal Artillery — Lieutenant O’llaulan, severely, since dead. 

His Majesty’s 1.1th Light lntantiy — Major It. Jl. Sale, sev erely, not danger • 
ously; Major W. II. Dennie, slightly; Captain (B. M.) George Thornhill, 
severely, not dangerously • Captain James M‘ Pherson, severely, not dangerously; 
Lieutenant (B. C.) Robert Pattison, severely, not dangerously; Ensigns A. Wil- 
liamson and Thomas Blackwell, slightly. 

Madras Pioneers — Lieutenant and Brevet-Captain F. Wheeler, severely, not 
dangerously; Lieutenants J. Macartney and J. A. Campbell, severely, not dan- 
gerously. 

18th Madras Native Iufautry — Captain D. Ross, slightly. 

The ‘ Globe and Traveller ’ has well observed, that these victories, which 
have been described by the Indian authorities in such strains of un- 
bounded exultation, were no doubt as glorious as any triumphs of 
a disciplined army over a horde of savages could be. But these 
coihplete repulses of the Burmese force, and the complete futility 
of all their attacks on General Campbell’s position, only show in the 
stronger light the absurdity of the manner in which the war was com- 
menced by Lord Amherst’s Government. It should not, in fact* have 
gone to war at all ; but had the Burmese been the aggressOrb, (the 
reverse of which wc have proved,) the time and manner of chastising 
any insults might have been chosen at leisure. None but such men as 
Lord Amherst could have imagined there was danger of an attack ftrom 
them ; and as nothing in such a war was formidable but the expense, 
not a day should have been consumed in hostilities more thari was 
necessary to bring them to a close. We have seen Sir A. Campbell’s 
division sent to Rangoon in May, and continuing there till December, 
without the possibility of advancing a step ; and though our troops 
have operated with success on the coasts, and about thd skirts of the 
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cne»y^ nothing had been done to bring the Barman Monarch 

to a sense of hi$ weakness. If any thing has yet been accomplished to- 
wards this object, it has been owing to the rashness and folly of the 
Burmese themselves; not to the plan of operations pursued against them. 
The publication just mentioned adds ; — 

We cannot but contrast the hasty manner of commencing the Burmese war 
with the extensive and diligent inquiries made by Lord Hastings’ administration, 
previously to the commencement of the war with Ncpaul, a couutry the natural 
difficulties of vyluch were at least equal to any that are to be encountered in Ava, 
aud of which the inhabitants showed valour and efficiency far superior to the 
Burnians. The first part of the papers on the war of Nepatil, printed by order of 
the Court of Proprietors, shows the extensive and careful inquiries made before 
that war was declared, as to the manner in which the enemymight be best 
assailed. Considerable delay took place between the time when a ground was 
first laid and the declaration of war ; but that interval was employed in measures 
which ensured its rapid termination. Sir A. Campbell and the troops at Rangoon 
are deserving of the highest praise. It may be unnecessary for any one else to 
say so, for Sir A. C ampbell himself takes care that they shall not go without a full 
share. One of the Morniug Papers remarks rather harshly on the tone of self- 
coinincudatiou that runs through the despatches. Wc can only say, that if a 
General and his troops, in such a position a^ those at Rangoon, found any thing 
to praise — even themselves — those who left them there for soon months have 
ivory reason to be satisfied. Sir A. Campbell calls one of bis successes “ such a 
proitigy future ages will scarcely believe it ” What right has Sir Archibald to 
anticipate that our great-grandchildren will be more incredulous than out- 
sell es ? 

We shall give a few examples of the style of idle 44 vain-glorying” 
which lias excited these just remarks. Sir A. Campbell says of the 
enemy : 4 * Their haughty leader had insolently declared his intention 
of leading us in captive chains to grace the triumph of the Golden Mo- 
narch; but it has pleased God to expose the vanity of his idle threats , 
and crown the heroic efforts of my gallant little army with a most 
complete and signal victory.” He goes on to descant on the 44 dashing 
charge” made by his troops, carrying terror and dismay into the enemy's 
ranks ; the 44 enthusiastic spirit,” the 44 hurst of rapture,” with which they 
advanced on the “ audacious foe,” who were 44 appalled,” and driven 
into the very holes which they had dug to prove their graves. The sol* 
(Tiers in their barracks “ could distinctly hear the insolent threats and re- 
proaches of the j Uyrman bravoes,' although they were, of course, in ail 
unknown tongue, which the British soldiers were not likely to understand, 
“ My Europeans (6ays Sir Archibald) fought like Britons ; and the Sepoy? 
(whom he now condescends to praise) strove to obtain 44 the palm of 
honour,” by endeavouring to 44 rival their European comrades in every 
thing that marks the steady, true, and daring soldier.” Of the result, 
ho says, 44 Never was victory more complete or more decided.” The 
loss of the enemy was beyond the possibility of calculation. Of their 
“ mighty host” scarcely a vestige existed ; but that remnant, such as it 
was, bad commenced its 44 inglorious flight,” humbled, disarmed, and 
dispersed — 44 a salutary antidote to the native arrogance and vanity of 
the Burmese nation.” Thus — (exclaims Sir Archibald) — 44 thus vanish- 
ed all the hopes of Aval!! and the means which the Burmese Govern- 
ment were seven months in organizing for our annihilation, have been de- 
stroyed by ns in the course of seven days.” Hardly more exultation could 
have been expressed at the burning of Moscow, the battle of Waterloo, or 
the triumph of Trafalgar, where the preparations and hopes of years -r 
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the? strength &L one o£ the greatest nations oflthpditrtfcj wate tbmkap- ,a>d 
tUiforqyed in a ft w hours I «. ,•.».( ■ -hoA *>fft mWlw 
< .Bntuoely i seven days after, these disarmed* r dispersed** jahdihila^ 
Burmese, seemed to have risen from their ggavt^fop^hfyilhert presented 
a force of , from twenty to thirty thousand .m^p, ..oy/ej , whitf^Su; Arebi 
ba)4 Stains another “great victoiy.” They had f£pqqM»e*ced 
s\v$ operations in this short space of time after their. to/, overthrow, ^ 
were “ entrenching and stockading themselves with Q.judgwwt, in. 
point of position, such as would do credit to the best, instrucMenai- 
ncflrs t qf the most civilized and warlike nations” , l They; pyen icpp. 
triyed to set fire to the city where the British army tyas encatpped * 
aqd their overthrow now is accounted quite miraculous. “The Governor- 
General’s Body Guard made some gallant charges amongst, the retreat- 
in^, infantry and Cassay horse, dealing death and , destruction qll 
around” “When (says the General) it‘is known that thirteen hundred 
British infantry stormed and carried by assault the most formidable en- 
trenched and stockaded works I ever saiv , defended by upwards of 
twenty thousand men, I trust it is unnecessary for me to say more in 
praise of men performing such a prodigy : future ages will scarcely 
believe it ! ** J 

In a corresponding style, the General announces that he has taken iu o 
hundred and forty pieces of ordnance ! Private letters, that reached 
in the January ship, from Bengal, state, that there are merely one old 
rusty eight-pounder, lour or live paltry field-pieces, and some small 
swivel^, iised in India on the backs of camels or tied on trees, and well 
khown there by the name of Jinjals! There can be no doubt that there 
nfeVeir were- two hundred and forty pieces of ordnance, in the sense in 
whhin an English reader would understand the term, in all the Burman 
dominions. For this mere repulse , however, of an attacking force, (for 
it aihounts to nothing more,) such rejoicings were attempted, in Calcutta 
as Wbre never before heard of, which forms an odd out appropriate 

,P I ^ er P ar * *be accounts which we have given of the dreadful panip 
that prevailed a short time previous. The following hasty Oovernment 
Gazttte Extraordinanj w as issued on the occasion : — 

Fort William, Dec. 23d, 1821. 

The Governor-General will attend in state this evening, at five o’clock, the 
parade of the Royal Regiment, when a feu-de-joie will be fired in honour of the 
victory at Rangoon. 

This estate proceeding of his Lordship is very fit to follow or stand by the 
side of the kou-tou review, noticed in the early portion of the Bengal 
News; Sir Archibald C ampbell and he seem well matched on the score of 
parade and bombast. The former says, 44 Posterity will hardly credit ottr 
exploits j ^ the latter goes. with unprecedented pomp and eeTemorly, to attend 
“ in state” the parade of one solitary regiment left in Fort Williairt, white a 
feu-de-joie is fired in honour of a victoiy which leaves us still at Rangoon, 
w'hece, with all its bravery, that gallant army had remained from Mttjfto 
Deoeitfoer l Neither Lord Clive, Lord Wellesley, no r Lord' Hastingh, on 
occasions of thtf greatest victories ever obtained by them, peiforAVSd'*uch 
a psede *of foolery as this ; w’hich may make a few Natives stared Ihtrt baa 
only be a source of rkhcule and laughter to all sensible' persons] and is, 4th 
aasuhh, Wo believe, by all tho English in Calcutta*' bxdept; berhaps f the 
actors in tW farde itself* We sincere^ hope, for the’ snkb df 'the honour 
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of the otfion ,‘>Wv l*ttekrp I did -notionthisoccasion tumble from his 
horse, and perform the kou-tou among the Syces' and BeaverS of tho 
(^tf.if'Palace^'wh^^ere^Oidcmbt looking on with vast admiration ht 
this novel Oridntaii >pagfeaat^ - , < ' ■ 

<Yht : ex-officib 'Ditedtpva of the Bank of Bengal had invented twettty- 
p ive fees of Wtfftidda ih “the* Government four per cent, loan, without pre- 
viously consulting the other Directors, who, however, approved and 
confirmed the act ; bitt the Bank is said to have somewhat incommoded 
itself bythte accommodation to Government, and, notwithstanding this, 
the load had 'fallen to a discount •, the wealthy natives seeing from the 
state of affairs, that vast sums of money will be wanted by Government, 
and that, Consequently, it must soon come down with much better terms 
for the investment of capital in its hands. 

Major Dixon of the cavalry (formerly of the stud) has been suspended 
for writiug two memorials on the supersession to which the cavalry 
have been exposed for a long time, and especially by the new ar- 
rangements, insisting on the superiority of regular over irregular ci\- 
> airy, &c. This arbitrary punishment of an old otficcr, for expressing his 
sentiments id a legitimate manner on regulations affecting himself, is so 
moiifetrous, that it is hardly to be believed Sir E. Paget can have givpn 
his assent to this silly act of injustice and severity. But, a little before 
tins, the Government allowed a real ease of transgression to escape pdtfy 
impunity, it appeared, from the proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, that 
General Gregory had sent out decrees that “ all the world should be 
taxed” as far ns Dinapore. For this flagrant proceeding, which was 
only discovered by the extent to which it was carried, Oeneral Gregory 
has been rebioved to the command of the Benares District ! I{ow strid- 
ing a contrast does this form with the treatment of Major Dixon, whq^ 
for uttering a complaint, is suspended from the service. This proves tl\at 
a man may be guilty of an act of illegal extortion upon the unfortunate 
Natives of India, yet be sure of the protection of Government; bqt if, 
privately or publicly, through the press, or the “ regular channels,” he darn 
to speak of its proceedings in other than terms of praise, it shall be at Ins 
]H*ril ! 


BOM HAY. 

Wr have received accounts from Bombay, to tbe middle of December, 
which announce the surrender of the Fort of Kitfoor. The Bombay 
Fourier of the lltli of that month states, that Messrs. Stevenson and 
Elliot had been released from their confinement in the Fort of Kittoor, 
and had joined Mr. Chaplain on the morning of the ‘2d ot December. 
The accounts of that date mentioned, that the insurgents still held out, 
declaring themselves not satisfied with the terms offered in the Commis- 
sioners’ proclamation. 

Kittoor is a fort which was held, with the teriitorv dependant on it, 
by a Dessye^a perpou answering nearly to a German mediatised Prince 
^something between a Sovereign and a landholder. At the death of 
the laat De**y« without heirs, the territory devolved on the Edst India 
God&paiiy,} but an ^tttmtpt having l>eeii made by a forged will to s€ft up 
a chiioji.by Mies latc Dessye’s managing man in favour of a child, whom 
it was pretended he had adopted, Mr> Thackerv, of the Bast Wdia Oom- 
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puiyV: Some*, was sent to inquire into the i &Am(tosutonc^ hu% 
ieg been made to his authority, an attempt wfcntoad^ to subdue the fan 
y^ith a very inadequate force, and Mr. Thackeny periahedy with Captain 
Black, and some other officers. .. ,7 

Private letters state, that jewels valued at live lacs of rupees, and 
treasure to the amount of thirteen lacs, were found in the fort.; 

The following extracts of letters from the Presidency of Bombay, have 
appeared in the Globe and Traveller evening paper: — 

1 fancy the wisc-hearls that got the Company into the scrape of the Burmese 
war begin to apprehend resistance in other quarters; but they have no occasion 
to be afraid of the Deccan, for the whole couutiy is in a state of famine from 
two years’ drought. The cattle, are all dead, and the people must die also, for 
Government will give them no assistance; and though there is plenty of grain in 
the country, from the oveialmmlant harvest of 1822, the poor wretches nave no 
money to buy it from the rich forestalJcrs. In poverty and universal wretched- 
ness, thiscountry has certainly retrograded at least one hundred year& since it Mas 
conquered, owing to the seventy cd our collections tn hard money, which, in con- 
sequence of the immense sums taken out of the country aud sent home imme- 
diately after the war, the poor devils really have not theVneans of finding. This 
■ year they hn\ e nothing left for it but to quit the country or die. The white peo- 
ple iu Bombay eat and drink much tin- some as usual, and 1 do not think you 
will hear muc h of the sufferings of the black caste, but I know \ou\vill pity them. 

The Simpson, now under despatch for England, gives me the opportunity of 
informing you that the Klephauta, or latter rams, have fallen for two or three 
days in the Deccan, as well as at Surat and the neighbouring places, by which 
the apprehension of a famine is removed, and ihe produce of dry grain will be 
about half the usual quantity; the. crop of paddy, or rice, is nearly lost, aud it 
will only be a quarter. All the revenue of the Company must be lost this year. 
The welU iu the Island are not half full; and the want of water in the Island 
and Salsette, within a few months lienee, will he very great. There is very little 
water iu town, but we hope the wells in the Esplanade will supply the want, and 
the Government are thinking of opening mauy wells that had been filled up 
some years ago. Our Noble Governor is doing even/ thing m his power to support 
his subjects. 

. We noticed in our last Number the appearance of Sheik Dulla and his 
followers, in the neighbourhood of Ellichpoor, and their dispersion by 
tho detachments under Captain Seyer and Lieutenant Lermitt. The late 
arrival from Bombay gives us some account of the subsequent proceed* 
ings of this chief, by which it appears that, after his rencounters with the 
anove officers, he, with a few followers, made his appearance in the 
direction of Jelphy Ammair, where a party of horse and foot of the 
Ellichpoor brigade, under a Jemidar, was stationed, by whom several of 
the fugitives wece taken prisoners, and the remainder almost entirely 
destroyed by being driven into the Taptee. The Chief himself, however, 
succeeded in effecting his escape by swimming across the river. 

On the 21st of last month there, w as laid before Parliament treaties 
with the Native Powers of India, about thirty in number; namely, with 
the Guicownr, with the Hajah of Dwtleah, with the Rajah of Ban- 
swara, with tho B^jah of Dumleah and Perlaubgurh, &c. &C. 

si vc. vrour. 

We learn, by the Singapore Chronicles received, that some relaxation 
of the additional duties imposed at Batavia had been shown by the au- 
thorities there ; two vessels* the Scorpion and Salmon River, having been 
allowed to land the cargoes originally destined for Batavia, without in* 
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corriug tk^ additional ifetiie bn British manufacture* impesed by the 
new tariff. blt wi^linAeed; generally thought that this liberal detail 
jDijaation -would' bh carried still farther, and extend to the admission of 
the goods in other vessels, upon due proof of their identity being adduced : 
this liberality is generally supposed to result from the poverty af the 
Batavian Gov*rntaent. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Letters have been received from the Cape of Good Hope to the 6th of 
February ; hut nothing of particular importance is related in them. The 
Governor and Sir R. Plasket were gone up the country. The new secre- 
taries were unpopular, and all hope of a change of government was at an 
end. The Governor’s aide-de-camp, Captain Fitzroy, is said to have 
been .actually siding with the commissioners during the investigation of 
one ot the horse cases, wherein the Governor is charged with bartering a 
\ery valuable farm for a mere trifle, on condition that a broken-down 
horse, not worth any thing, should he purchased for 40,000 dollars, 
hord Charles had created a new drosty (the district of Alban v) for his 
son, Lieutenant- Colonel Somerset. 

A Cape Town Gazette , of the 29th of January, contains the following 
notice of the death of Lieutenant dames Reitz: — 

We have to record another victim to the muse of African discovery, in the 
pmou of Lieut. James Reitz, R. N. late ot i i is Majesty’s ship Leven, aud son of 
the late J. F. Reitz, Esq. Commissary of Vendues to this Government. 

1 his enterprising oflicer had been left by Captain Owen, commanding the 
squadron employed on the Mirny of the East coast of Africa, as Civil Governor of 
the Island ot Mombass, or Mombaca, the inhabitants of which had voluntarily 
nlacetl themselves under the protection of the British flag, for the purpose of 
being move secure against the exactions of the Iinaun of Muscat, whose power 
now exteuds over nearly the whole of the coast, as far as Zanzibar. On the 21th 
of May last, Lieut. Reitz had an attat k of lever, which increased so alarmingly, 
that two days after it was resolved to transport hint to Mouibass, when, unhappily, 
on approaching the island, on the morning of the 2J)th, ho expired. The body 
of this gallaut officer was interred with funcial teremouy, iu the ancient Portu- 
guese cathedral church, at Mombass, and three volleys of musketry fired over 
his grave. 

Mp. Burnett, a colonist of some consequence at the Cape of Good 
Hope, whose vase has been before the public, has now- arrived in England* 
under a sentence of five years’ banishment from that colony, and is 
cndeavoujing to obtain redress from Ministers for the hjirsh treatment to 
which he has been subjected. Having a suit at issue involving property 
to the amount of 60,000 dollars, in which Mr. Buruett was plaintiff, and 
one Robert Hart (manager of an estate belonging to the Governor, called 
Somerset farm) defendant, some occui rences took place which led him to 
impugn the grounds on which certain decisions to that Court were made. 
Hr. Burnett, therefore, addi eased a memorial to the Governor, in which 
he charged two of the members of that Court with a violation of justice 
in their capacity of Commissioners of Circuit. Mr. Buinott gave no 
publicity to this memorial, nor was lie charged on his trial with having 
done sof; but merely forwarded it to the Governor, with a view of obtain- 
ing redress iu the only quarter where he could with propriety look for it. 
H« was/ however^ found guilty, and subjected to the severe sentence be- 
lorcmentioned. If this case is truly stated, and we hare every reason 
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tobelfevt #6, it carries its own Comment ’witTi 1 !^ 

to rrfake its o\^n impression bn every unprejucfiqe^ inippv \ , ! 

1 1 • i j j t ,i , i 

•’ ' BATAVIA. , 

. M -J. J ' »!' 

The hostilities carried on by the Dutch in their Indian' possessions 
appear to partake of the uncertain nature of the Burmese war; for, by 
the latest accounts, we learn that the Queen of Buni had declared war 
against the Dutch ; and this, had been the signal for agen<T^d ri^iagjof 
the nations homing the Bugia name, which comprehended, ,j)ine-t©gtk$ <xf 
the inhabited pojtion of the Celebes. The Dutch ligxi in tx>n sequ ence 
been compelled to abandon their recent acquisitions, and fortify them-t 
selves in Macassar. The native accounts state, that not oqly had the 
places taken by the* Dutch been re-captured, but that the Bugis had pos- 
sessed themselves of the provinces of Bontham, Bolicomba, and Maras, 
and had extended their incursions to the suburbs of Macassar. 

CHINA. 

By advices from China, we learn that an embassy had reached Pekin 
from the King of Avn, to solicit the assistance of the Emperor against the 
Biitish Power, upon the ground that Ava u r as tributary to China. The 
Emperor, with that ostentatious naivete for which the Chinese Govern- 
ment is so celebrated, in his reply to the ambassador, is stated to have 
said, that “ he could not believe it possible that the English would he so 
rash as to engage in hostilities against a tributary of the celestial empire/’ 
Of the truth of this, of course, it is difficult to speak ; but a curious Chi- 
nese document, in reference to the Burmese wai, has reached this coun- 
try. It is a proclamation of the Emperor of China, grounded on a 
despatch from one of his Governors — the Gnvei nor of the province of 
Yunnan' — bringing under his attention the state of the frontiers. The 
Go\ernor states, that the Burmese are engaged in a war w ith the English, 
and have been defeated in most of the engagements which they have 
hitherto had; and he recommends that on the frontier towards the Biu- 
me«e territory, there bo erected “ fortifications and towers,” to prevent 
the violation of the Chinese territory by either of the pm ties, 'flic Em- 
peror diioots that a line of fortifications be erected all along the frontier®, 
according to the recommendation of the Govcinm. This proclamation 
is translated from the Pekin Gazette. 

PEHSIt. 

Letters from Bagdad, of the 30th December, state, that netVs had 
arrived there, from Bassorah/ of the capture of Peye by the EpglWh, but 
no details were given According to the same letters, the, ;iitfdj»dy.Qf 
BafesOrahj a species of the cholera morbus, had father abated/ : - J - ' 

, , NY 111 A. - , 

The Advices from Aleppo reach to the 1st of February j at; which time 
perfect tranquillity prevailed in the Pasha lick of Syria. Ali’Bcy fyid 
been appointed Pasha of Tripoli, and this event bad c^nsc^ 
faction in that Province. The Arjsaries had returned! to, their duLy; and 
the inhabitants of iatakea, who had emigrated, hud rcfchrn£fcl to their 
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homes. Some ins^rrect|on^ had. broken out in Lebanon; most pf ..the 
mhabitants, supported by three emirs, having risen against Emir Be)fir, 
and refused to ackhowlcdge him as their Governor. The Sheik Bekir 
was at the head of this insurrection, and the two parties had met, in 
which the Sheik sustained a defeat. 

The Greek crtriaers continue to Itover about the coast of Syria. 

ALGIERS. 

By letters from Algiers of the 7th of March, we learn, that on the 
2d of. that month a tremendous earthquake commenced there which con- 
tinued at intervals for the four following days. Several houses had been 
thrown down, and many others injured ; but the most dreadful catas- 
trophe had been at 131ida, about one day’s journey from Algiers, which 
had been totally destroyed, and almost all tire inhabitants buried in the 
ruins; only three hundred having been preserved out of a population of 
fifteen thousand, chiefly Moors, Jews, and Arabs. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town, the earth had opened in large interstices of 
from eight to ten feet wide, and as many deep; and the same phenome- 
non which generally precedes the eruption of Etna and Vesuvius occurred 
at Blida, namely, all the wells and fountains in the neighbourhood 
became perfectly dry. The troops which the Government sent out tot 
prevent plunder, had been attacked and destroyed by vast hordes of 
Cobails. These Cobails are of a race totally distinct from the Turks, 
Moors, or Arabs, being the descendants of the ancient Numidians, and 
they inhabit the mountains near Algiers, are perfectly independent, and 
have never been subdued by the 'l urks 

As an act of grace, the Dey of Algiers had manumitted all the slaves, 
and had ordered a public thanksgiving for the preservation of Algiers. 

It is worthy of remark, that of the many letters from Gibraltar which 
have fallen under our observation, not one has even mentioned this Me- 
lancholy event. 

MOROCCO. 

A very interesting circumstance is mentioned in the last accounts from 
this Empire. The Spanish Government having made a demand of the 
Emperor of Morocco, that the Spanish iefugoes, who had taken refuge 
in his dominions, should be given up, the latter, with a feeling of huma- 
nity worthy of, but too much an alien to, the breast of a Clnistian Sove- 
reign, directed the Bashaw of Tangiers to leturn the following lcply: — 

His Majesty cannot for a moment entertain the idea of delivering up the per- 
sons \vlu» came to his dominions, placing trust and < mifidcnoc hi a Monarch just 
and beneficent, who respects the precepts of(»od, g, i von through his Prophet. 

if the men claimed by the King of .Spain be ottcndeis against, the laws, lust 
Majesty should suspend their punishment until he be firmly seated in his throne •„ 
and when that period arrive-., the Emperor will have a direct understanding witl* 
the King of Spaiti,who may then demand them, for it is the duty of Sovereigns t»» 
respect and attend to each other’s wishes. 

If the King of Spuui considers these men as offenders, because ihev hav* itoC 
opposed destiny, lie it so. Other Kings there are, and friends too of the <mT 

Spain, who do not look ou them in that light, ami would moreover havc> wunh*d 
them to have taken refuge iu their territonen, where they would have been: pro- 
tected. 

The Emperor Is a lover of clemency, and is uot a .stranger to the principles qf 
justice, and therefore he cannot, without offending (Jod bV breaking th<* com- 
tttaiuW of his ‘Prophet, accede lo the wishes of hi** friend the King of upturn 
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A fetf such acts in the present contrasted Appositions: of the Allied 
Monarch* would tend to convert the greater portion of thb Enrbnearia * 
MmlemUin. 

Tl'NIS. 

The lettem from Tunis, to the middle of February, state, that the Coral 
F sliery on that coast, which had hitherto been carried on by Italian and 
Corsican Fishermen, who paid a high cl ut v for the privilege, had been 
formed for double the amount it had before produced tb the Bey, to a 
company in London, who had sent an agent there for the ptifpdse of obtain- 
ing it. The annual duty was fixed at 10,000 Spanish piastres and 
100 lbBi of chosen coral ; and the time for which it had been taken Wa* 
ten years. It was imagined that this Company would employ steam 
boats, diving bells, &c. in this fishery ; and that, in the course of their 
engagement, the bottom of the sea would be so cleared of coral, that not 
even a tythe would be left for their successors. 

The advantages of steam navigation are, we understand, to he extended 
to the Levant and Turkey trade. It is intended to establish steam 
packets to convey valuable commodities, such as silk, drugs, & c. also 
letters, from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Messina, to Leghorn, where 
it is proposed to tram-ship the former into the vessels of the Mediterra- 
nean Steam-Packet Company. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THK 
EASTERN WORM). 


Titr. India House farce, announced in our last Number, has been acted 
with becoming seiio-comic gravity ; the numerous performers playing 
their parts exactly as prompted by the managers. A piloted list of flu* 
new Directoib to he chosen (which may be called the cast of the piece) 
being previously circulated to the Honourable Proprietors, these worthy 
electors advanced in flocks to the poll, with all the docile tractabilitv of 
Irish forty-shilling freeholder-., and put in the prescribed votes under the 
immediate eye of their snpeiiors. This plan of baling the lists of nomi- 
nees pi inter! , is the most admiiahlo contrivance imaginable for com- 
pletely defeating the intention of the vote by ballot : since, if any Pro- 
prietor venture to write out a private list of hi.s ow n, containing the names 
of the persons whom he conscientiously thinks ought to be chosen, the 
circumstance of his giving in a written list, which must he immediately 
perceived by the Directors watching the poll, infallibly detects the self- 
willed voter, and sets him down for a marked man. Then woe to his 
interest and his friends in India, if he has any ! In this manner, honour- 
able Proprietors consent to surrender the freedom of election to which 
they are legally entitled; not having even the virtue to’ insist upon 
voting in private, as intended by law' ; the majority being fain to barter 
fi strict And conscientious discharge of duty, for an ostenthtf6u4 ‘dis- 
play of their devotion to particular men, who in return for this hdinage 
are expected to dole out to them their full share of the IdaveS and fishes. 
If this be not in substance an open selling of votes, we' fcnoW 1 rkit' what 
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would be lid* awiith* only peculiarity attending it is one which makes 
it more dogikdiiigito ilie elector. It is this, that ho is to receive his pai/c 
m ent after he has done his work, and then at the meie will and pleisute 
of the person he serves. These docile pupils perform the parts assigned 
them with a sweet mixture of hope and awe, knowing that they are in 
the presence of their masters, who hold out the sugar plums in the one 
hand and the birch in the other. And this is called an election ! It ib 
the most solemn of mummeries, the most contemptible of the many 
fooleries and farces which the power of habit makes “ the most thinking 
j»eople of Europe” go through with infinite gravity. 

We must not omit to give a brief notice of the “ after-piece;” the elec* 
tion of the new Chairman and Deputy, and the arrangements within the 
bar for the ensuing year. We sincerely regret that the situation of the 
latter has been given to a person so unpopular, fearing as we do, that he 
will persevere in the same course which deservedly made him so. The 
officers of the Indian army, who have been so severely pinched and clip- 
ped, will associate his election with approbation of the system attributed 
to him individually, of faither curtailing their scanty allowances ; and It 
vill be considered a prelude to the rigorous enforcement, at this critical 
moment, of the full batta, and troop and company reductions, which 
even the little — scrupulous Lord Amherst has scrupled to execute. 

We cannot too often impress on the people of England who have 
children in India, that they know not the real situation into which they 
have thrown their sons. They will be grievously deluded, if, without 
taking into account the nature of that country, they allow themselves to 
he led aw’ay by the rhodomontade of the people of Loadenhall-street. 
They vapour about their army abroad, and their military service, See. ; 
telling every body that their officers have double or triple the pay of 
the like ranks in England, and that they retire on full pay at the end of 
*5 years’ service. These, and a variety of such specious exaggerations, 
are true to the sound, but fatally false to the sense. It shall be our en- 
deavour, at an early period to strip off these disguises, and show what the 
real value of this l’ar-famed service is, with the view of creating, among 
persons in this country, a right understanding of the position of our 
youth, who are sent out far from their homes, and in an unwhole- 
some climate, to serve the Company for the. term (in nine cases 
out of ten) of their natmal lives ; and we indulge the hope of 
being able at last, by a true picture of their situation, to excite 
such an interest and sympathy in their behalf as shall }>revent 
the unfeeling masters, whom from boyhood they are d mined to serve, 
from venturing to press more severely on those helpless persons, who, in 
balia, are destitute of all check upon their hard task-masteis. Conse- 
quently, their only hope of justice and protection, is in the generous sym- 
pathy of the people of England, who may pievent them from narrowing 
still more the scanty subsistence of the.r officers, by pd'fcbvering and 
heartless retrenchments on their slender means, already barely sufficient 
to enable them to procure what is necessary for their existence in th&t 
ungenfal clime, where ninety out of a hundred are doomed to live and 
to end their days ; few, very few indeed, ever seeing the period when 
their eyes may be refreshed w*ith the sight of their native land ; and 
fewer still attaining that rank and independence which would enable 
them to retire, and upend there the evening of life. 
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In the mean time, before taking up the subject more iif detail, we beg ear- 
nestly to assure the parents and relatives of yotmg Thettd?46tlndd !br th*Ea>>t" 
that ti e military service of the Company affords a bart^-a t^ry 
sistence to the junior ranks; that is, to the great body of their oflifcers. W e 
must remind them, that the absolute amount of pay, according to the rate 
of exchange, furnishes no rule for judging, unless it be Compared *ith 
the indispensable wants of the service and country; then with the reason- 
able comforts to be expected by persons of certain education, rank, and 
habits ; and, lastly, with the money value of such necessaries and com- 
forts. Where these are hardly procurable for money, of what value is it 
to the possessors 7 Of what value was the pearl to the cock who wanted 
corn to peck ? If a small portion of wine or beer be necessary to health 
in an exhausting clime, and that cost an officer at Jaulnah or Nag- 
poor, in the shape of a bottle of spurious Madeira, the sum of ten 
shillings, or a bottle of bitter beer half as much — what avails it to him 
that he has double pay, as compared with an officer in England! 

Unfortunately, in the present glut of employment, and overflow of po- 
pulation, in reference to the middle ranks of society, even a bare subsist- 
ence, amounting to a certain provision for life, is an object with hundred.', 
of “ Cadets '* of good families: True, not one half of the youths who go 
out will live to be Field Officers, not one in ten to be Generals of Corps, 
in fifty years retiring on their Regiments: True, a man may live to 
attain all this; and yet, in many eases, never have recovered from the 
inevitable load of debt in which he is plunged during his 20 years of 
subalternship, and 10 of captainship: True, the chances are almost an 
infinite number to one against any individual drawing one of the fen 
great prizes of high and lucrative office open to military men. It is also 
true, that they are each of them liable to be suspended and dismiss- 
ed arbitrarily, at any moment of their service, artvl turned on the wide 
world, when their best days are wasted, their constitutions worn out, and 
themselves altogether incapacitated from beginning the world anew, or 
earning a livelihood bv any' other profession. All this they are liable to 
suffer, without trial or investigation — a fashion which seems particularly 
the rogue of late years/ 

What then ? True as all these chances and contingences are, so sanguine 
is every man of his own good fortune, the fond idol of vulgar worship, every 
one hopes his boy may have the luck to escape, and be the single excep- 
tion to the general rule. As to the “ poor boy ” himself, lie knows, and 
thinks at first, nothing about the matter; but, pleased with the tran- 
sition from school and childishness, to idleness and manly station, and 
ambitious of becoming his own master, he asks no questions, but proceeds 
to his destination; seemed for life in his new country, whence poverty and 
distance effectually hinder his returning to besiege his relatives with his 
complaints. 

* To give one proof of this out ot many, need only advert to one of the most 
recent instances, that of Col. Dixon, suspended “ till the pleasuie of the Court of 
Directors be known, "for what theGn\ornment is pleased to consider an intemperate 
memorial. Sir John Malcolm, and others, who now contend against the freedom of 
discussion in India, rc-t chiefly on tins argument, that person* who are aggrieved 
may represent their cases through the regular channels, where, we are informed by 
others, they are sure of being attended to. Yes : the individual who has the <re- 
dulity to rely on these professions i>» attended to with a vengeance ; for, if he say 
any thing that is unpalatable, he is dismissed from the service for hi* p»in r > ! 
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Qur t ii))m ,W“J -Aftt P^rjpit us fo do rpore af present tffah ex- 
press qu* bops, that Sir G, Robinson and his friends will foi bear 

tjieir alaimfogdagd ^ruel attempts to enforce the unfeeling .curtailments 
which the Qpfe?WW£nt $vpn, of Lord Amherst have declined to execute. 
We trust that every humane and honest Proprietor will along with us 
ia trying to,,wa*4 ;WF measures that must create so much distress to, a 
\aluable and deserving body of men — measuies which will in inany in- 
stances involve forcible and arbitrary violations of the understood con- 
tiacts between the state and its servants, and, by destroying all mutual 
confidence and cordiality, may risk the safety of » India itself. 

It has been currently reported in the higher, political circles that a ne- 
gotiation is at present on foot between the Government and the East 
India Company, for the purpose of throwing open the China trade to 
the commercial public of Great Britain. Vvhen the present policy of 
ministers with regard to free tiade is considered, that such a measure is 
ardently desired by them is more than probable. But that the Directors 
of the Company will consent to any act which, however beneficial to the 
public, must inevitably strike at their patronage, will appear to the gene- 
rality of our readers tar more paradoxical, when the uncompromising 
rigour with which they have hitherto exercised their vast and injurious 
monopoly is remcmbcied. To make the above feasible, however, it is 
necessaiy to keep one grand event in view, — the approaching expiration 
of the period to which the East India Company’s Charter extends. The 
recent development of the evils of that system in which the Company 
has so long aud so obstinately persevered, so as to prove to the world 
that it is cjuito incorrigible, while in their hands, evils which arc becom- 
ing every day more glaring and intolerable, may well inspire the Direc- 
tion with alarm, that our present ministers will not, when that time ar- 
rives, be disposed to sanction a continuance of this pernicious misrule, 
equally hostile to the interests of India and of England. To ward off 
this blow, and by giving up one portion to preserve the remainder, may 
have induced the Company, ere the dreaded day arriveB, to make conces- 
sions and oilers to government, the row aid for which would be looked 
to in a promise to renew such portions of the Charter as might not be 
ailected by the present negotiation. It is not, therefore, improbable that 
the ‘Honourable Company’ has made, or hinted, to government its 
willingness to make, an offer of throwing open the China trade, on con- 
dition that another half century may yet see them lording over the fer- 
tile territory of llindostan, and see Englishmen proscribed as aliens from 
its shore, while the Directors continue to enjoy exclusive possession 
oi no inconsiderable portion of their former patronage and power. It ia 
not likely, however, that government will be made the dupe of this pre- 
tended liberality, or that millions of human beings and vast tracts of 
land are to be lost to civilization and those advantages which only au 
uncontrolled intercourse with the European world can afford them. In- 
deed it appears evident, from the present state of public feeling, and the 
daily lucrqasiug knowledge of the advantages of the Indian trade, with 
the conviction now so general as to show those advantages could be in- 
creased by a removal oi’ the present obnoxious restrictions, that wlien the 
period forthe expiration of the Charter arrives, a revolution of feeling nfost 
indeed have taken place if that Charter obtains even a revised renewal, 

2 M 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE EAST INDIA COHRANf 
IN 1824; BY HENRY bT. GEORGE TUCKER, EM}- LONDON 1825. 

This is one of^the latest publications on Indian affairs which has appear* 
ed ; and we [regret that it did not reach us in time to enable us to do it 
justice in our present Number ; but we pledge ourselves to take up the subject 
the earliest opportunity. The lirst chapter is on the Territorial Revenue of 
British India, in which the author combats the opinions of M. Say, and ex- 
amines the sanguine calculations of the Marquis of Hastings’s ( Summary/ 
The second enters more minutely into the * Sources of the Revenue of 
India, — Salt, — Customs, — Abkarry, — Stamps, &c/ in the course of which va- 
rious apologies are made for the monopoly system, which will ill bear to be 
analysed It shall be our business to show our readers, whether morality and 
justice are really promoted by the forced cultivation of opium for the exclusive 
benefit of monopolists, and taxes laid on judicial proceedings. The third 
chapter on the ‘ Land Revenue of India,’ will lead us into a consideration of 
the comparative raei its of the ltyotvvarry and Zumeendary systems, about which 
such opposite opinions have prevailed. On this volume, as a whole, we may 
remark, that (considered apart from its temporary application) in as far as the 
general discussion of the subject is considered, it might have been spared, after 
the work on * Colonial Policy as applicable to the Government of India/ 
■which has been for some years before the public, and contains a profound 
philosophical investigation of the most interesting questions arising out of the 
present political state of that country, in comparison with which the present 
publication only skims the surface. But, however little may have been added 
to what was before known, we are anxious to collect every scattered ray of 
light which it may be possible to concentrate upon Indian subjects requiring 
illustration. 

REMARKS ON HIE RVOIWARRY AND MOCl RRERY SYSTEMS. 

This small pamphlet has been printed, but not published. It is from the 
nen of Mr. Law, whose name adds importance to the subject with which 
lie has been so long associated; Lord Cornwallis, thirty years ago, having 
acknowledged him to be the author of that system his lordship was so anxious 
to establish. Tin* present production was printed rather for the perusal of a 
select few, than for the public eye. But the long experience of the author, and 
the high character he long ago attained for the talents displayed in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, entitle his opinions to receive general attention. 
The subject is, besides, treated of m a manner that must give it greater interest; 
the earnestness of the vvnter showing that he feels lumself to he performing a 
public duty. On die inents of the question we do not desire here to offer any 
opinion ; but we wish all parties to ini heard, convinced that by this only cor- 
rect ideas will ultimately prevail. 

THE ROCKET ANNUA! ltlf.ISM.ll, OJ Till HISTORY, 1*01 IT 1C>, ARTS, SCIENCE, 
AND 1.1 I 1 R VTL It 1 Oi 111) M.Alt 1824. LONDON, FT. 510. 

This is a most useful and entertaining little volume. It is wrrttten with 
considerable Vigour, and details the events of the year with great conciseness 
and perspicuity. And, which is of vastly greater importance, is remarkable for 
liberal sentiments and correct thinking. The editor appears to. feel a very 
sensible pleasure in detailing the transactions of the rising republics of Amejica, 
whose success is so intimately connected with the noblest interests of humanity > 
and we think the reader will find in Ins excellent epitome of the last years 
history of Colombia, a degree of satisfaction very rarely communicated by the 
very best relation of the affairs of old states. 

The other portions of this woik,— its abstract of Parliamentary debates, 
sketch of foreign events, yearly biography, &c. — ore highly useful and pleasing; 
and we have no doubt that the public will perceive it to be their interest to en- 
courage the continuation of so excellent a publication. 
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MEMORIAL OF RAM MOHUN ROY, AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED 
NATIVES OF INDIA, ADDRESSED TO THE 
KING OF ENGLAND. 


To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, 


Mav it please your Majesty, 

1. We, your Majesty's faithful 
subjects, Natives of India and Inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, being placed by Pro- 
vidence under the sovereign care and 
protection of the august head of the 
British nation, look up to your Ma- 
jesty as the guardian of our lives, 
property, and religion ; and when our 
rights are invaded and our prayers dis- 
regarded by the subordinate authori- 
ties, we beg leave to carry our com- 
plaiuts before your Majesty’s throne, 
which is happily established in mercy 
and justice, amidst a generous people, 
celebrated throughout the earth as the 
the enemies of tyranny, and distin- 
guished, under your royal auspices, as 
the successful defenders of Europe 
from Continental usurpation. 

2. We, your Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, now come before you under the 
most painful circumstances, the iocfcd 
executive authorities having suddenly 
ussumed the power of legislation in 
matters of the highest moment, and 
abolished legal privileges of long 
standing, without the least pretence 
that we have ever abused them, and 
made an iuvasion on our civil rights 
such ai is unprecedented in the history 
of British Rule in Bengal, by a mea- 
sure which either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and privi- 
leges of your Majesty's faithful sub- 
jects, or an intention to encourage a 
1 nu *l and unfounded suspicion of our 
attachment to the existi ug Govern- 
ment. 

3. The greater part of Hindoostau 
having been fur several centuries sub- 
ject to Mobamuddau Rule, the civil 
am| religious rights of its original in- 
habitants were constantly train pled 
(, l K >n ; aud, from the habitual oppres- 

of the conquerors, a great body of 
their subjects In the southern Peuin- 
&ula,(Dukhin), afterwards dalled Mar- 
hattahfc, and another body in the west- 
ern parts, now styled Sikhs, were at 
last driven to revolt} and when the 
Mussulman power became feeble, they 
ultimately succeeded iu establish- 


ing their independence ; but the Na- 
tives of Bengal, wanting vigourof body, 
and averse to active exertion, remain- 
ed during the whole period of the Mo- 
hamuddan conquest, faithful to the 
existing Government, although their 
property was often plundered, their re- 
ligion insulted, and their blood wan- 
tonly shed. Divine Providence at last, 
in its abundant mercy, stirred up the 
English nation to break the yoke of 
those tyrants, and to receive the op- 
pressed Natives of Bengal under its 
protection . H aving made Calcutta the 
capital of their dominions, the English 
distinguished this city by such peculiar 
marks of favour, as a free people would 
be expected to bestow, in establishing 
an English Court of Judicature, and 
granting to all within its jurisdiction, 
the same civil rights as cveiy Briton 
enjoys in his native country ; thus put- 
ting the Natives of India in possession 
of such privileges as their forefathers 
never expected to attain, even under 
Hindoo Rulers. Considering these 
things, and bearing in mind also the 
solicitude for the welfare of this coun- 
try, uuiformly expressed by the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, under 
whose immediate control we are 
placed, and also by the Supreme 
Councils of the British nation, ycur 
dutiful subjects consequently have not 
viewed the English as a body of con- 
querors, but rather as deliverers, and 
look up to your Majesty not only as a 
Ruler, but also as a father aud pro- 
tector. 

4. Since the establishment of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Cal- 
cuita till the present time, — a period 
that has been distinguished by every 
variety of circumstances, the country 
sometimes reusing in the bosom of 
profound peace, at others shaken with 
the din of arms— the local Government 
of Bengal, although composed from 
time to time, of meti of every shade of 
character and opinion, never attempt- 
ed of its own will and pleasure to take 
away any of the rights which your Ma- 
jesty's royal ancestors with the consent 
2 M 2 
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Memorial of Ram Mohun Roy 


of tfieir Councils, had been graciously 

J dea^ed to confer oil vour faithful sub- 
OCts. Under the cheering influence 
of cqultahle and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the example of a 
eople famed for their wisdom and li- 
erality, the Natives of India, with 
the means of amelioration set before 
them, have been gradually advancing 
in social and intellectual improvement. 
In their conduct and in their writings, 
whether periodical or otherwise, they 
have never failed to manifest all be- 
coming respect to a Government 
fraught with such blessings ; of which 
their own publications and the judg- 
ment passed upon them by the works 
of their contemporaries, are the best 

I irqofs. Your faithful subjects beg 
eave, in support of this statement, to 
submit two extracts from English 
works very lately published, one by a 
Native of India, and the other by Eng- 
lish Missionaries ; the first is from a 
work published on the 30th of January 
last, by Rainmohun Roy, entitled 
* A Final Appeal to the Christian 
Public/ which may serve as a speci- 
men of the sentiments expressed by 
the Natives of India towards the Go- 
vernment : — “ I now conclude my 
Essay in offering up thanks to the Su- 
reme Disposer of the Universe, for 
aving unexpectedly delivered this 
country, from the long continued ty- 
ranny of its former Rulers, and placed 
it under the Government of the Eng- 
lish, a nation who not only are blessed 
with the enjoyment of civil and politi- 
cal liberty, but also interest themselves 
in promoting liberty and social happi- 
ness, as well as free inquiry into lite- 
rary aud religious subjects, among 
those nations to which their influence 
extends.” — Pages 378, 379. 

5. The second extract is from a pe- 
riodical work published at the Danish 
Settlement of Serampore, by a body of 
English Missionaries, who aie known 
to be generally the best qualified and 
the most careful observers of the fo- 
reign countries in whith European-, 
have settled. Thiswoik, entitled the 
* Friend of India,' treating of the Na- 
tive Newspapers published in Bengal, 
thus observes, “ How necessary a 
step this (the establishment of a Na- 
tive Press) was for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Natives, no per- 
son can he ignorant who has traced 
the effects of the Pros* in other coun- 
tries. The Natives themselves soon 
availed themselves of this privilege ; 
no less than four Weekly Newspapers 
in the Native language have now been 


established, and there are hopes, that 
these efforts will contribute essentiallv 
to arouse the Native mind from \u 
long lethargy Of death; and While it 
excites them to inquire into what is 
going forw ard in the world, of which 
Asia forms so important a portion 
urge them to ascertain their own situa- 
tion respecting that eternal world, 
which really communicates all the vi- 
gour and interest now so visible in Eu. 
ropeans. Nor has this liberty been 
abused by them in the least degree; vet 
these vehicles of Intelligence have be- 
gun to be called for, from the very ex- 
tremities of British India, and the ta- 
lents of the Natives themselves have 
not unfrequcntly been exerted in 
the production of Essays that would 
have done credit to our own country- 
men”. (a) 

(>. An English gentleman, of the 
name of Buckingham, who for some 
years published a Newspaper in this 
idace, entitled the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ 
having incurred the di-ploasuie of thp 
local Government, was ordered to leave 
this country, and soon afterwards, the 
Honourable John Adam, the Govcrnm- 
General in Council, suddenly, without 
any previous intimation of his inten- 
tions, passed a Rule and Ordinance, 
on the 11th of March, thus taking 
away the liberty of the Press, which 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects had so 
long and so happily enjoyed, and sub- 
stituting his own will and pleasure lor 
the Laws of England, by’ which it had 
Intheito been governed. — This Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation is annexed 
— (vide Paper annexed No. 1.) (b). 

7. It being necessary, according to 
the system established for the Govern- 
ment of this country, that the above* 
Regulation should receive the appro- 
bation of the Supreme Court by being 
registeied there, after having beta 
fixed up for 20 day s on the walls of the 
Court -room, before it could become 
Law; outlie following Monday, (the 
17th of March,) Mr. Ft rgusson, Bar- 
rister, moved the Court to allow par- 
ties who might feel themselves ag- 
grieved by ihe New Regulation, to he 
heard against it by their Counsel be- 
fore the sanction ot the Court should 
establish it as Law ; and the Honoura- 
ble Sir Francis Macnaghten, the sole 
noting Judge, expressed his willing- 
ness to hear in this manner, all that 


(«) Friend of India 9 Quartet ly Series, 
No. VI T. published in December Id--* 
(/>) For this Regulation, sec Oriental 
llciahl, VoU. p. 12b 
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to the King. 


, I kc urzed acainst it, ami appoint- 
"; l ']' 0 i,lay S ilie3)sV"t: tl>e same mouth 
l '> TZl for Counsel to be heard, 
i’ i^ L'.rJship also kmdly suggested, 

Il.it to the mean time, be thought it 
*Vm ic advisable to preso.it a Memo- 
* , to Goveruiuent, praying for the 
"idraaal of the said 'Rule and Ordi- 
“ K e. These observations from the 
Honourable Sir Francis Macnaghteu, 

,, miied jour Majesty’s faitl.lul sub- 
la at lli is Presidency, with a confl- 
ict hope, that his Lordship disap- 
,,ro>ed‘ol the Rule and Ordinance, and 
Laid use his influence wlt, ‘ ( ' ovc ™' 
meat to second the prayer of the Me- 
... iriallie recommended to be presented, 
or that, ai least in virtue ol the aulho- 
„v vested in him for the purpose 
„f protecting your faithful sub, cits 
aoai.ist illegal and oppressive acts, lie 
„„ul.l prevent the proposed Rule hum 
pasbini; into Law. 

« Your faithful subjects, agreeab e to 
a suggestion of this nature proceeding 
hum such a source, employ ed the tew 
da\$ intervening in preparing a Me- 
*iu, trial to Government, cuutaniinff 
a respectful representation of the 
reasons which existed against the 
proposed Rule and Ordinance being 
passed into Law ; but in preparing 
tins Memonal in both the English 
ami Hengallee languages, and ch^us* 
sing the alterations suggested by the mt- 
ti-reut individuals who wished to gne it 
their support and signature, so much 
lime was necessarily consumed, that it 
was not ready to be sent into c’Rcula- 
iiou for signature until the .>0th ol 
Mmh; consequently only fifteen Na- 
• tnohol respectability had time to road 
it our and affix, their siguatuic belore 
the lollowing <lay, on which it was to 
he discussed in the Supreme ( omt, 
ami finally sanctioned or rejected. Re- 
sult*?. that this number was considered 
uisntUcient, it was then too late for 
(•m eminent to act upon this Memonal, 
V) as to supei -ede the dhtus-dons and 
ih( ision that were to take place in the 
Court; and a few individuals, there- 
for-, of those who cone lined in it, 
h istdy prepared auother Memorial of 
the same tenor in the morning ol that 
addressed to the Supreme Com t 
It v elf, demonstrating our uu-duikeu 
attachment to the British Government, 
and praying, the Court to withhold it 1 * 
sanction from a Regulation winch 
Mould deprive us of an iuialuablc pri- 
vilege, hrmly secured to us by laws 
ol the land, which we bad so long cn- 
joved, and Could not be charged with 
*wr haiiug abused. (Annexed paper 


No. 2.) (c) And although from these 

circumstances, the Mcu^onal b^, s^ill 

fewer, signatures, yo^r Majesty a 
faithful subjects reposed iu the hope, 
that in appealing to a British. Court of 
Law, they might rely more on the jus- 
tice of their cause, than the number 
or weight of names; especially, since 
it is well known, that there are mauy 
under the immediate influence of Go* 

\ eminent, who would not express an 
opinion against the acts of those in 
power at the time, although it were to 
secure the salvation of all their coun- 

tr> ‘k This Memorial being by the order 
of the Judge, read by the Registrar. of 
the Court, Mr. Fergussoti, (who be- 
sides bis professional skill and emi- 
nence as au English lawyer, has ^ac- 
quired, by his long practice at the Cal- 
cutta bar, a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the state oi this country*.) 
in virtue of the permission granted 
him, entered into an argument, show- 
ing the Rule ami Ordinance to be 
both illegal and inexpedient. (Ibe 
grounds on which be opposed it are 
given at length, annexed paper 

N< 10.* These and other conclusive argu- 
ments, urged by Mr. Fergusson, and 
also by Mr. Turtou, both eminently 

skilled in the laws of Englaud, povver- 

fullv strengthened the hopes ,_ 
ouJv seated by the obserxauons 
that formerlv fell h™« tUe 
that the learned Judge would entti 
his protest against such a direct \iola- 
tion P of the laws, and wneullccllop iiivg- 
sioii of the lights of >our faithful sub 

‘“iL Nut*itli»t.mdiiiB, wl ' , '! > . se '\ c '} 
w.tl. a s l m,.sl.m...ita.ulroK.^ Wig 


witn asiouiNiiim »»•- — -»■ ■ - r» , 

Loidslup, m gi'ing his decision, paid 
no re- aid whatever to the above Mc- 
inonal, not alluding to it in the most 
distant manner, nor to the argument 
it contained ; and Ins Lordship further 

d, -.closed, that at the time lm «M ,rc ^ e ‘J 
••desire to hear twery objection tn»r. 
could be urged, and recommended a 
a Mcimnial to Government against it, 

^ ’'"n 'ii a u, L " o e i t'u 1^! ’l u'l' O ld’ kl i 

f,., i' 0 r this Pa.^ovimito. Hs- 

raid, VoL 1. 1>. RW- 

(,/) lit. |). O-- 
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M&cnaghten, the Judge who presided 
Oh the occasion.) (rf) 

\% Your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
cannot account for the inconsistency 
manifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in 
two different points with regard to the 
sanctioning of this Regulation. In the 
first place, according to his Lordship's 
own statement from the bench, he re- 
fused not only once, but twice, to see 
the Regulation before it ^passed in 
Council, probably because bis Lord- 
ship thought it improper for him to 
give it his approbation until it came 
before him in the regular manner ; 
blit he afterwards, when application 
Was made to him a third time, not 
only consented to read it, but with 
some alterations agreed to give it his 
sanction, — a change of conduct for 
which no reason was assigned by bis 
Lordship. Again, when application 
was made to his Lordship to near the 
objections that might be urged against 
it, Defibre giving it his judicial approval, 
his Lordship withheld from the Know- 
ledge of the public, not only that he 
had already so pledged himself ; but 
even that he nail previously seen 
the Regulation, and expressed him- 
self ready to hear all that could be said 
respecting it, in the same manner as if 
his mind had beeu unfettered by 
any promise, and perfectly open to 
conviction. Consequently, some of 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects pre- 
pared a Memorial and retained Coun- 
sel against the new Regulation, and 
had afterwards the mortification to 
find, that their representations were 
treated with contemptuous neglect, 
and that the arguments of the most 
able lawyers could be of no avail. 

13. Your Majesty in Parliament has 
been graciously pleased to make it a 
part of the law of this Country, that 
after a Regulation has passed the 
Council, it must be fixed up fur 
twenty days in the Supreme Court, be- 
fore it can be registered, so as to re- 
ceive the full force of law j an inter\al 
which allows the Judge time for deli- 
beration, and to hear from others all 
the objections that may exist to the 
proposed measure, and might have the 
effect of preventing the establishment 
of injudicious and inexpedient or unjust 
and oppressive acts ; but if, as in this 
case, the Judges enter into a previous 
compact with the local Government, 
and thus preclude the possibility of 
any effectual representation from your 
faithful subjects, who have uo iutima- 


(d) Oriental Herald, Vol, I. p. 137, 


tion of wbat fo meditated till ft b« 


, . - v v — ■ constant 

apprehension, that the most valuable 
and sacred of their rjghts may, a? in 
this instance, be suddenly suatched 
from them at a moment's warning, be- 
fore they know that such i raeiurc 
is in contemplation, or have time tore- 
present the evils which it i9 calculated 
to inflict upon them. 

14. In pursuance of the Regulation 
passed as above described, the Govern- 
ment issued an official order in the 
4 Government Gazette* of the 5th of 
April, commanding the attention of 
Editors of Newspapers, or other peri- 
odical works, to certain restrictions 
therein contained, prohibiting all 
matters which it might consider as 
coming under the following heads : — 


I. — Defamatory or contumelious re- 
flections against the King, or any of the 
Members of the Royal Family. 

II. — Observations or statements, touch- 
ing the character, constitution, measures, 
or orders of the Court of Directors, or 
other public authorities in England, con- 
nected with the Government of India, 
or the character, constitution, measures, 
or oidcn of the Indian Governments, 
impugning the motives atid designs nt 
such authorities of Governments, or in 
any way tending to bring them into ha- 
tred or contempt i to excite resistance 
to their orders, and to weaken their au- 
thority. 

III. — Observations or statements of 
the alwc description, relative to allied 
or friendly Native Povveis, their Mini- 
sters, or lfepiesentativos. 

IV. — Defamatory or contumelious re- 
marks or offensive insinuations levelled 
against the Governor- General, the Go- 
vernors, or Commanders-in -Chief, the 
Members of Council, or the Judges of 
his Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presi- 
dencies, or the Bishop of Calcutta, and 
publications of any deseiiptiou, tending 
to expose them io hatred, obloquy, or 
contempt, also libellous or abusive re- 
flections and insinuations against the 
Public Officers of Government. 

V. — Discussions having a tendency to 
create alarm or suspicion among the 
Native Population of any intended offi- 
cial Intel terence with their religious 
opinions and observances, and irritating 
and insulting remarks on their peculiar 
usages and modes of thinking on religi- 
ous subjects. 

VI. — The republicatinu from English, 
or other papers, of passages coming un- 
der the foregoing heads. 

VII. — Defamatory publications, tend- 
ing to disturb the peace, harmony, and 
good order of society. 
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Vin.— Attonyiwua appeal to the Pub- 
lic relative to grievanqes of professional 
or official nature, alleged to have beeu 
juataiued by public officers in the ser- 
vice of his Mftfesty or the Honourable 
Company. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will 
\# authenticated by the annexed 

Copy, ( No - 5 -) («)• 

15. 1 he above Restrictions, as they 
are capable of beiug interpreted, will in 
fact attbrd Government and all its 
Functionaries from the highest to the 
lowest, complete immunity from cen- 
sure or exposure respecting any thing 
done by them in their official capacity, 
however desirable it might be tor the 
interest of this country, and also that 
of the Honourable Company, that the 
public conduct of such public men 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the real 
object of these Restrictions is, to af- 
ford all the Functionaries of Govern- 
ment complete security against their 
conduct being made the subject of ob- 
servation, though it is associated with 
a number of other restraints totally un- 
called fur, but well calculated to 
sooth the supreme authorities m Eng- 
land, and win their assent to the mam 
object of the Rule — the suppression of 
public remark on the conduct of the 
public Officers of Government in India. 

ll). Your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
could have surely no inducement in 
this distant quarter of the world to 
make contumelious and injurious re 
thetions on yoiir Majesty or any of the 
members of your Majesty’s illustrious 
family, or to circulate them among 
people to whom your Majesty ’s name is 
scarcely known, and to the greatest 
part of whom, even the fame of your 
greatness and power has not reached ; 
hut to those few Natives who are pos- 
sessed of sufficient information to un- 
derstand the political situation of Eng- 
land, the English Newspapers and 
Rooks which are constantly brought 
to this country in great abundance, 
are equally intelligible with the peri- 
odical publications printed in Cal- 
cutta. 

17. Neither can your Majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects have any wish to make re- 
marks on the proceedings of the Court 
of Directors, of whose beneficent in- 
tentions they are well convinced; but 
that Honourable Hodv, who have 
R o often manifested their earuest de- 


(c) For these Restrictions in full, see 

Oriental Herald, Voi. i, p, 125. 


sir* to ameliorate the condition of 
their I ndiair dependents, roust be na- 
turally anxious to be made exactly 
acquainted with the manner In which 
their wishes are carried into execu- 
tion, and the operation and effect of 
the acts passed relative to this country. 

18. Whoever shall maliciously pub- 
lish what has a tendency to bring the 
Government into hatred and contempt, 
or excite resistance to its orders, or 
weaken their authority, may be punish- 
ed by Law as guilty of treason or sedi- 
tion ; and surely in a country cujoying 
profound peace externally and inter- 
nally, and where seditious and trea- 
sonable publications are unknown, it 
could not he necessary for Government 
to throw aside of a sudden, the laws 
which for any flung that has appeared 
were fully sufficient, and arm itself 
with new and extraordinary powers at 
a time when that Government Is more 
secure than at any former period. 

Ilf. It may surely be left for British 
Judges aud Juries to determine whe- 
ther the mention made of the proceed- 
ings of Government, be malevolent, 
seditious and dangerous to the state, 
so as to render a writer or publisher 
culpable and amenable to punishment; 
but if the mere mention of the conduct 
of Government without misrepresenta- 
tion or malice on the part of the writer, 
bring it into hatred aud contempt, such 
conduct will never receive the counte- 
nance or protection of your Majesty by 
the sanction of a law to prevent its ex- 
posure to public observation, and the 
discovery of that dissatisfaction it may 
have ot casioued, which would afford 
the higher authorities an opportunity 
of removing them. 

20. Alter a body of English Mission- 
aries hgive been labouring for about 
twenty five years by preaching ami 
distiibuting publications in the Native 
languages in all parts of Heugal, to 
bring the prevailing system of religioii 
into disrepute, no alarm whatever pre- 
vails; because your Majesty's faithful 
subjects possess the power of defending 
their religion by the same means that 
arc employed against it, aud many of 
them have* exert i*cd the freedom ol tbo 
Dress to combat the wiitings of English 
Missionaries, aud think uo other pro- 
tection necessary to the maintenance 
of their faith. While the Teachers of 
Christianity use only reason aud per- 
suasion to propagate their religion, 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
content to defend theirs by the same 
weapons, convinced that true religion 
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needs not the ai<) of the sword, or of 
legal^ieimUiea ferita protection. While 
yoiuv Majesty's faithful subjects per- 
ceived that Government showed no 
displeasure, and claimed no arbitrary 
power of ]*re venting' the publication 
of what was written in defence of the 
prevailing religion of the country, it 
was impossible to entertain any such 
suspicion as that intimated in the 5th 
article, viz. that Government would in- 
terfere with the established faith of the 
Natives of this country. Nevertheless, if 
‘Jmyperson with amalicionsand seditious 
design were to circulate an unfounded 
rumour that Government meant so to 
interfere with our religious privileges, 
he would he severely punished by law ; 
but if the Government really intended 
to 1 adopt measures to change the re- 
ligion. of the country, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects would be absolutely 
prohibited by the present Restrictions 
from intimating the appalling intelli- 
geuco to their countryineu : ami al- 
though they have every reason to hope 
that the English nution will never 
abandon that religious toleration which 
ha» distinguished their progress in the 
East, it is impossible to foresee to what 
purposes of religious oppression sin h 
a law might at some future tune be 
applied. 

' 21. The office of the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta not calling him to preach 
Christianity in that part of the town 
inhabited by the Nutives, or to circu- 
late pamphlets among them against 
the established religion of the country, 
but being of a nature totally distinct, 
atid not at all interfering with the re- 
ligious opinion of the Native popula- 
tion, they could never dream of vilify- 
ing and defaming his character or 
Office. 

22. TheJudgcsof theSupremcCourt 
ill Calcutta, and of the English Courts 
of Judicature at the oilier Presidencies, 
efcfjoy, in virtue of their office, the 
power of protecting their character** 
and official conduct from defanintion 
And abuse : since such would hr either 
a Contempt of the Court, liable to sum- 
mary punishment, or punishable by 
those laws enacted against libel. It is 
therefore hard to be conceived, that 
they stemd in need of still further pro- 
tection, unless it should be wished 
thereby to create an idea of their in- 
fallibility : which, however, is incom- 
patible with the freedom allowed to 
H&hri6ters,ofdeliveringtheirsentiments 
beforehand on the justice or injustice 
df 1 the opinions the Judges may pro- 


nouncey and an case of appeal, of con. 
trovertin^ *he> justice l and equity " r 
their deewiob. Tbeowly object ‘such 
a restriction U' calculated to attain 
must therefore be defeated, unit* 
he meant thereby 1 6 prevent the pabli. 
cation of the pleadings, which, as they 
take place in an English Court of Ju- 
dicature, are by law public, audought 
to be accessible to all. 


23. The seventh restriction, prohibit- 
ing defamatory publications tending to 
disturb the peace, harmony, and good 
order of society, is equally unnecessary- 
since the British Legislature has ab 
ready provided a punishment for such 
offences by the Laws enacted agaiust 
libel. 

24. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
will not offer any more particular re- 
marks on the superfluous restrictions 
introduced to accompany those more 
important ones which are the principal 
object of Government ; and will con- 
clude with this general observation, 
that they arc unnecessary, either be- 
cause the offences prohibited are ima- 
ginary arid improbable, or because thc\ 
are already provided for by the laws of 
the land ; and either the Government 
does not intend to put them in force ai 
all, or it is anxious to interrupt thr 
regular course of justice, abolish the 
right of Trial by Jury, and, by taking 
the law into its own hands, to comhim 
the legislative and judicial power, 
which is destructive of civil liberty. 

25. Your Majesty's faithful subjects 
have heard, that your Majesty con- 
stantly submits to the greatest freedom 
of remark among your British. born 
subjects, without loving any part ot 
the homage and respect due to your 
exalted character and station, ami that 
the conduct of your Ministers is con- 
stantly the topic of discussion, without 
destroying thu dignity and power of 
the Government. While such is the 
case in a country where it is said above 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants read 
newspapers, and are therefore liable 
to be led by the opinions circulated 
through the Press, its capability o! 
bringing a Government into hatred 
and contempt must be far less in a 
country where the great muss of the 
imputation do not read at ail, and have 
the greatest reverence for .men in 

E ower, of whom they cbn only judge 
y what they feel, and are not to be 
moved by what is written, but by wbat 
is done; where, con<ie<juedily, Govern- 
ment can only be brought into hatred 
and contempt by its own t*ct9. 
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2(). The Marquis of Hastings, who 
bad associated for- the greyer part of 
bis life, witlvKAiigaiAbd Prince^, cutur- 
w'uicJ iioapprehciliiMa that the salutary 
toiitrol of public scrutiny which he 
cinnniein’tHi, would bring him or his 
Indian odunuhtratiou into hatred and 
rout* mpt; auil in cifect, instead of such 
beiitf? the result, the greater the free- 
(ioai he allowed to the Emopcau con- 
ductors of the Press, it only rendered 
)ns name tlm mine honoured and revered 
u» thi* pmt of the world ; bo< au*e it 
wan uuivei sally believed that Ins con- 
(hn t prot ceded from a consciousness 
of icctitude which fc«ncd no investiga- 
tion. 

27. Hut sour faithful subjects might 
forbear urging further arguments on 
tins subject to your Majesty, who with 
>our actions open to observation, pos- 
sess the love, the esteem, and the re- 
spect of mankind, in a degree which 
none oi the despotic Monarch--, of F.u- 
rojie or of Abia can ever attain, whose 
subjects arc* probihiteil from examining 
amt expressing their opinions regarding 
tluir conduct. 

28. Asia unfortunately affords few 
instances of Princes who have subinit- 
ted their actions to the judgment of 
tin ir subjects, but those who have done 
so, instead of falling into hatied and 
contempt, were the more loved and 
respected, while they lived, and their 
memory is still cherished by posterity ; 
whereas more despotic Monarch*, pur- 
sued by hatred in tlielr lifetime, emild 
with dilViculty escape the attempts of 
the rebel or the assassin, and their 
name* arc either detested or forgotten. 

2d. '1 he idea of the possession of 
absolute power and perfection, is evi- 
dently not- ncecssaiy to the stability ol 
the British Government of India, since 
umr Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
accustomed to see pnvale individuals 
citing the (iov(Tt)im nt 1 clbre the Su- 
preme Court, where t lie justice of their 
acts m learlest.lv impugned, and, after 
• lie necessary evidtiuc being pi oduced, 
and due investigation made, judgment 
not unfrequent ly given against the 
Government, the dodge not feeling 
himself restrained horn pas-dug just 
sentence- by any fear ol the Govern 
meat being t hereby brought iiito con- 
tempt, And your Majesty's laithlul 
subjects otkly pray, that it may he per- 
mitted hy means of the Pi ess, or by 
some other means equally effectual, 
to bring' forward c valence icgaiding 
the acts of Government which affect 
the general interest ol' the community. 


that they also may be investigated and 
reversed when those who have the 
power of doing so become cObvinoed 
that they are improper or injurious. 

30. A Government conscious of rec- 
titude of intention cannot be afraid of 
public scrutiny by means of the Press, 
since this instrument can be equally 
well employed us a weapon of dcfouoe; 
and a Government possessed of im- 
mense patronage is more especially 
se< lire, since the greater part of the 
learning and talent in the country be- 
ing already enlisted in the service, its 
actions, it they have any shadow of 
just a c, are sure of being ably nnd suc- 
cessfully deicuded. 

•i 1 . Men in power hostile to the 
liberty of the Press, which is a disagree- 
able check upou ihc»r conduct, when 
u liable to disc over any real evil arising 
from its existence, have attempted to 
make (be world imagine, that it might, 
in some possible contingency, afford 
the means of combination against the 
Government; but not to intntipn that 
extraordinary emergencies would war- 
rant mvasuies which in ordiuury times 
are totally unjustifiable, vour Maje*ty 
is will aware that a Free Press hns 
never yet, caused a revolution in auy 
part ol vhewoihl; because, while men 
can easily represent the grievances 
a using ft oni the conduct of the local 
authorities to the iSupt erne Government, 
uud thus get them rcdiessed, the 
grounds of discontent that excite revo- 
lution are removed ; whereas, where 
no freedom of the Press existed, and 
grievances consequently remained un- 
lcpie-ented and untedi e&svd, iiinurnc- 
rahle i evolutions have taken place in 
all parts of the globe; or, if prevented 
bv the armed force ol the Government, 
the people continued leady for insur- 
rection. 

32. The servants of the llouourable 
Company rue ne<.e-i*arily firmly at- 
t u hod t*» that sys'em 1 runt which they 
derive tluir consequence and power, 
and on which their hopes of higher 
h-mouis and sull gi cater ciuolunivtits 
depend , and if it ne pusvbje tq ima- 
gine that these strong considerations 
are not Milliciont to pienerve subordi- 
nation annuig them, the power of *us- 
peasion and ruin which hangs over 
their heads for any deviation from 
duty, is cci fcainly suUicieiit to aocure 
that object. 

3 1. After the Hiitish Government 
has existed for so many years, it has 
in quired a certain standard character 
in the minds of the Natives of India, 
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from the many excellent men who 
hare from time to time held the reins 
of power, and the principles by which 
they have been guided. Yvhatever 
opinion, therefore, may be enter- 
tained of the individuals composing it 
at a particular period, while the source 
of power remains the same, your Ma- 
jesty's faithful subjects cannot of a 
sudden lose confidence in the virtue of 
the stream, siuce although it may for 
a period be tainted with corruption, 
yet in the natural course of event.-, it 
must soon resume its accustomed cha- 
racter. Should individuals abuse the 
power intrusted to them, public re- 
sentment cannot be transferred from 
the delinquents to the Government it- 
self, while there is a prospect of remedy 
from the higher authorit ies ; and should 
the highest in this couutry turn a deaf 
ear to all complaint, by forbidding 
grievances to be even mentioned, the 
spirit of loyalty is still kept alive by 
the hope of redress from flu* authorities 
iu England; thus the attachment of 
the Natives of India to the British Go- 
vernment must he as permanent as 
their confidence iu the honour and jus- 
tice of the Britsh nation, which is 
their last Court of Appeal next to 1 lea- 
ven. If ut if they be prevented fioin 
makiug their real condition known m 
England, deprived of this hope of re- 
dress, they will consider the most 
peculiar excellence of the British Go- 
vernment of India as done away. 

34. If these conclusions, drawn from 
the particular circumstances of this 
country, be met with such an argu- 
ment as that a colony or distant depen- 
dency cau never safely hw intrusted 
with the Liberty of the Pies*, ami that 
therefore Natives ol Bengal cannot he 
allowed to exercise the privileges they 
have so long enjoyed, this would he in 
other words to tell them, that they are 
coudeumed to perpetual oppression 
und degradation, It out uhuh they can 
have no hope of being umed during 
the existence of the British power. 

35* The British nation h..s never yet 
descended to avmv a print iple so foreign 
to their character ; and if they could 
for a moment cnteriain the idea of pre- 
serving their power by keeping their 
colonies in iguorauce, the prohibitum 
of periodical publications is not euough; 
but printing of all kinds, education, 
and every other means of ditfusing 
knowledge, should be equally dis- 
couraged aud put down. For it must 
be the distant consequences of the dif- 
fusion of knowledge that arc dreaded 


by th<*e ,(tf then* he t^y such) ^ 
are really apprehensive fo? the stability 
of Government } since- it is well V now J 
to all in the least acq united with thia 
country, that although every effort were 
made by periodical as well as other 
publications, a great number of years 
must elapse before any considerable 
change can be made ip tbe existing 
habits aud opiuious of the Natives Jt 
India, m> firmly are they wedded to 
established custom. Should apprehen- 
sions so unworthy of the English na. 
tion prevail, then, unlike the ancient 
Romans, who extended their knowledge 
aud civilization with their conquests, 
ignorant e and degradation must mark 
the extent of British power. Vet surely 
even this alfords no hope of perpetual 
rule, since notwithstanding the tyranny 
and oppression of Gengis Khan and 
Tamerlane, their empire was not so 
lasting as that of the Romans, who, (o 
the proud title of Conquerors, added 
the more glorious one of Enlighteners 
of thcWoild. And of the two most 
renowned and powerful monarch* 
among the Moguls, Ukbar wag cele- 
brated for his clemency, for his en- 
couiagemeut of learning, and for 
gt anting civil aud religious liberty to 
liis subjects ; and Arungy.ebe, for" his 
cruelty and intolerant e ; vet the former 
reigned happy', extended his power and 
his dominions, and his memory is still 
adored ; whereas the other, though 
endowed with equal abilities, and jk>s- 
sossod of equal power and enterprise, 
met with many reverses and misfor- 
tunes (fining Ins lifetime, and his 
name is now held in abhorrence. 

3d. It is wcdl known that despotic 
Governments naturally desire the sup- 
pression of any freedom of expression 
whi< li might tend to expose their acts 
to the obloquy' which ever attends the 
excicise of tyranny or oppression; and 
the argument they constantly resort to 
is, that the spread ot knowledge is 
dangerous to the existence of aJl legi- 
timate authority, si me, as a people 
become enlightened, they will discover 
that, by a unity of Hfoi t, the many may 
easily shake off the yoke of the few, 
and tints become emancipated from the 
restraints of power altogether ; for- 
getting the lesson derived from history, 
that in countries whu h have made the 
smallest advances in civilization, anar- 
chy and revolution are most prevalent ; 
while, on the other hand, in nations 
the most enlightened, any revolt against 
Governments which have guarded in- 
violate the rights of the governed, i* 
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tnofit rare ; and that the resistance of 
a people advancri! irt knowledge has 
erei been— note ag&ftat tfje existence — 
but against' the' abuses of the gown- 
ing poorer. Canada, during the late 
war with America, afforded a memo- 
rable instance of the truth of this 
argument. The enlightened inhabi- 
tants of that colony, finding that their 
rights and privileges had been secured 
tiTthem, their complaints listened to, 
and their grievances redressed by the 
British Government, resisted every at- 
tempt of the United States to seduce 
them from their allegiance to it. In 
fact, it may be fearlessly averred, that 
the more enlightened a people become, 
the less likely they are to revolt against 
the governing power, as long as it is 
exercised with justice, tempered with 
mercy, and the rights and privileges 
of the governed are held sacred from 
auy invasion. 

W :17. If vour Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects could conceive for a moment, that 
the British nation, actuated solely by 
interested policy, considered India 
merely as a valuable property, ami 
would regard nothing but the best 
means of securing its possession and 
turning it to advantage ; even then, it 
would be of important e to ascertain 
whether this property be well taken 
care of by their servants ; on the same 
principle that good masters are not in- 
different about the treatment of their 
slaves. 

dB. While, therefore, the existence 
of a Free Press i s equally necessary for 
the sake of the governors and the go- 
verned, it is possible a national feeling 
may lead the British people to suppose, 
that in two points, the peculiar situa- 
tion of this country requires a modifi- 
cation of the laws enacted for the con- 
trol of the Press in England. First, 
that for the sake of greater security, 
and to preserve the union existing be- 
tween England and this country, it 
might be necessary to enact a penalty 
t<> be inflicted on such persons as might 
endeavour to excite hatred in the minds 
of the Natives of India against the 
English nation. Secondly, that a pe- 
nalty should he inflicted on such as 
might seditiously attempt to excite hos- 
tilities with neighbouring or friendly 
states. Although your Majesty's faith- 
ful subjects are not aware that any thing 
has yet occurred to call for the precau- 
tions thus anticipated ; yet should such, 
or any other limitations of the liberty 
of the Press, be deemed necessary, 
they are perfectly willing to submit to 


additional paftaltlea to be legally in- 
flicted. But they mutt humbly enter 
their protest against the injustice of 
robbing them of their long standing 
privileges, by the introduction of nu- 
merous arbitrary restrictions, totally 
uncalled for by the circumstances of 
the couutry ; and, whatever may be 
their intention, calculated to suppress 
truth, protect abuses, and encohrage 
oppression, 

di). Your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
now beg leave to call vour Majesty’s 
attention to some peculiarly injurious 
consequences of the new laws that have 
thus been suddenly introduced in the 
manner above described. First, the 
above rule ami ordinance has deprived 
vour Majesty’s faithful subjects of the 
liberty of the Press, which they had 
enjoyed for so many years since the 
establishment of the British rule. Se- 
condly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
are deprived of the protection of your 
Majesty and the high council of the 
British nation, who have hitherto ex- 
clusively 'xercised the legislative 
power in this part of your Majesty’s 
dominions. 

-10. If, upon representations being 
made by the local authorities in the 
country, vour Majesty, after due in- 
vestigation, had been pleased, with the 
advice of the High Council of the 
realm, to order the abolition of the 
liberty of the Press in India, your Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects, from the feel- 
ing of respect and loyalty due to the 
supreme legislative power, would have 
patiently submitted ; since, although 
they would in that case still have lost 
one of their most precious privileges, 
yet their claim to the superintendence 
and protection of the highest legislative 
authority, in whom vour faithful sub- 
jects have unbounded confidence, 
would still have remained unshaken j 
but were this rule and ordinance of the 
local Government to be held valid, and 
thus remain as a precedent for similar 
proceedings in future, your faithful 
subjects would find their hope of pro- 
tection from the Supreme Government 
cut oir, and .tl! their civil and religious 
rights placed entirely at the mercy of 
sin h individuals as mny be sent from 
England to assume the executive au- 
thority in this couutry, or rite into 
power through the routine of office ; 
and who from long officiating in an in- 
ferior station, may have contracted 
prejudices against individuals or classes 
of meu, which ought not to findsheltcc 
in the breabt of the legislator. 
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41. As it never has been imagined 
or surmised in this country, that the 
Government was in any immediate 
dauger from the operation of the Na- 
tive Press, it cannot he pretended, that 
the public safety required strong mea- 
sures to he instantly adopted, and that 
consequently then* was not sufficient 
time to make a representation to the 
authorities in Knglar.d, atul wait for 
their, decision, or that it was incumbent 
on the highest Judicial Authority in 
India to sanction an act so repugnant 
to the Laws of Knglund, which he has 
sworn to maintain inviolate. 

4y. If, a, jour Majesty's faithful 
subjects have been informed, this Go- 
vernment were dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the Kuglish newspaper, 
calicd the ‘ Calcutta Join nal,’ the ba 
ninhiiieut of the liditor of that paper, 
aud the power of punishing those left 
hy him to manage his concern, should 
thev also give olVence, might have satis- 
tied the r Government ; but at any rate 
your Majesty's faithful subjects, who 
are natives of this couutiy, against 
Vvhom there is not the shadow of a 
charge, are at a loss to understand the 
nature of that justice which punishes 
them for the fault imputed to others. 
Vet, notwithstanding what the lord 
authorities of this country have done, 
your faithful subjects feel confident, 
that your Majesty will not sutler it to 
be believed throughout y our Indian 
territories, that it is Butish justice to 
puuish mUlious for the fault imputed 
to one individual. 

43. The abolition of this most pre- 
cious of their privileges, is tiie more 
appalling to jour Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, because it is a violent in- 
fringement of their civil ami religious 
rights, which, under the Bntish Go- 
vernment, they hoped would be always 
seeurci Your Majesty is aware, that 
under their former Mohamimuian 
rulers, the Natives of this country en- 
joyed every political privilege m com- 
mon with Mussulmans, being cbg.ble 
to the highest oitii es in the state, in- 
trusted .with the command of aimies 
and thd government ol provinces, and 
often chosou as ud\ iseis to their Prim c, 
without disqualification, or degrading 
distinction, on account of tluir religion 
or the place oi their biitli. They used 
to receive free giant* ol laud exempted 
from any payment* of revenue ; and 
besides the - highe3t salaries allowed 
under the Government, they enjoyed, 
free of charge, large tracts of country 
attached to certain offices of trust and 


dignity, while Natives of learning and 
taWut w«re 

situation, of hoiKiur anil «moluuiii« 

Although, under 

Natives Of India have entirely lost thh 
pohuca! consequence ypur Majesty'* 
faithful subjects were consoled by i* 
more secure enjoyment pf those civil 
and leligious rights which had been 
so often violated by the rapacity aud 
intolerance of tho Mussulmans ^ and 
notwithstanding the loss of political 
rank and power, they considered them- 
selves much happier iu the eujoyineut 
of civil and icligious Jiheity than were 
their ancestors ; but if these rights 
that rem an are allowed to bo unccre- 
niuniously iiiv adod, the most valuable uf 
them being placed at the mercy of one 
or two individuals, the basis on which 
they have founded their hopes ofcomfort 
and happiness under the British Power 
will be destroyed. In former times, 
Native fathers were anxious to educate 
their children according to the usages 
ol those days, iu order to qualify them 
for site h offices under Government as 
they might reasonably hope to obtain; 
ami young men bad the most powerful 
motives for sedulously cultivating their 
minds, in the laudable ambition of ris- 
ing by their merits to an honourable 
rank in society; whereas, under the 
present system, so triHing are the re- 
wards held out to Native talent, that 
baldly any stimulus to intellectual im- 
provement remains ; yet, your Majes- 
ty’s faithful subjects felt confident, that 
notu ith-tundnig these uulbvomahle 
circumstances, the Natives of India 
would not sink into absolute mental 


lethargy while allowed to aspire to dis- 
tinction in the world of letters, aud to 
exercise the liberty of the Press for 
their moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, which are far more valuable 
than the acquisition of tubes or any 
other tcmpoial advantages under arbi- 


trary' power. 

If. Your Majesty has been pleased 
to place this part of your dominions 
under the immediate control of the 
Court of Directors; and this Honour- 
able Paly have committed the entire 
management of this country (Calcutta 
excepted' to a number of gcutlguwn 
styled Civil .Servants, usually under 
the superintendence of a Go'ernpr- 
General. These gentlemen,, who are 
intrusted with tlm whole adininu^tra- 
tiou, consist of tbiec clashes Jirst, su- 
bordinate local ofiUers, &u( l«,o$ judges 
of districts, magistrates, collectors, and 
commtrtiul agents j secondly, olfiiw 
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wpcrfoy to- titan a* 5rud£*s*of cimtitj 
a ,u\ Tftemhera bf different revenue and 
foninre*r^Rl bblnls,«tc\ ; thirdly, those 
who fill the 'hl$W*W and most import- 
ant offices, tt<Vud£e«* of the Sadder 
Drwany \d«nlnt, Secretaries toGovern* 
ment, the Members of the Supreme 
Council • and sometimes a civil servant 
may rise to the highest office of Gover- 
nor-General of India. 

45. Those gentlemen propose and 
enact laws for the govermeut of the ex- 
tensive territory under their control, 
and also administer these laws ; col- 
lect revenue of all sorts, and superin- 
tend manufactories earned on in behalf 
of the State ; andthey have inttodueed, 
according to their judgment, certain 
judicial, commercial, and revenue sys- 
tems, to which it may be supposed they 
are partial, as being their own, and 
therefore support them with their whole 
influence and abilities as of the most 
efficient and salutary character. It is 
also the established custom of then* 
gentlemen to transmit ohuial icports 
from time to time, to the Court ol Di- 
rectors, to make them acquainted with 
the mode in which the country is go- 
\erned, and the happiness enjoyed by 
the people of this vast empire, from the 
manner in which the laws are ad mini- 
stem! 

46. Granting that those gentlemen 
were almost m fallible in their judgment, 
and their systems nearly perfect, yet 
your Majesty's faithful subjects may he 
allowed to presume, that the paternal 
anxiety which the Court of Directors 
have often expressed for the welfare of 
the many millions dependent upon 
them in a country situated at the dis- 
tance of several thousand miles, would 
suggest to them the propriety of esta- 
blishing some other means besides, to 
ascertain whether the systems intro- 
duced in their Indian possessions, prove 
so beneficial to the Nativ* s of this coun- 
try, as tlieir authors might fondly sup- 
pose, or would have others believe ; and 
whether the rules and regulations which 
may appear excellent in their eyes, aie 
strictly put in practice. 

47. Yonr Majesty's faithful subjects 
are aware of no means by which im- 
partial inf rmation on these subjict* 
t an he obtained hv the < tnirt of Direc- 
tor or biller authorities in England, 
except “in one of the two following 
model; Either, 1 first, by the existence 
of a Free ffiss in this country, and the 
Obtabl Moment of newspapers in the 
different districts under the vpeoial pa- 
tronage of the Couit of Directors, and 


subject to the control of law only j or, 
secondly, by the appointment of a 
commission composed erf gentlemen of 
intelligence and re-pertabilitv, totally 
unconnected with the Governing Body 
in this country, which may fi om time 
to time investigate on the spot, the 
condition of your Majesty’s faithfhl 
subjects, and judge with their own 
regarding the operation of the systems 
of law and jurisprudence under which 
they live. 

48. But the immense labour required 
for surveying u country of such extent, 
and the great expense tint would ho 
necessary to induce men of such repii- 
tatnm and abibty ns manifestly to qua- 
lity them fur the important task, to 
undoitake a wotk of suth difficult}, 
which must be frequently Cepe&tee, 
present great, if not msuperablo-dbfttn-' 
cles to the introduction or efficacy of 
the latter mode of proceeding by con - 
mission; fiom which your Majesty’s 
• faithtul subjects, therefore, do hot en- 
tirtaiu auv sanguine expectations ; ur- 
ic--, sour Majesty, inline need by hu- 
imwie consideraiious for the welfare of 
your subjects, were graciously pleaded 
to enjoin its adoption, from a con vie- 
tion of its expediency, whatever might 
be the cxp< use attending it, 

411. The publication of truth, atidthe 
natural expression of men'll' sentiments 
through the medium of the Press,' en- 
tail no burden on the State ; and should 
it appear to your Majesty and tbe en- 
lighu mil men placed about jour throne, 
that this precious privilege, which is 
so essential to the well* being of your 
faithful subjects, could not safely he 
inti listed to the Natives of India, al- 
though they have given such unques- 
tionable proofs of their loyalty and at- 
tachment, subject only to the restraints, 
wisely imposed upon the press by the 
laws of England, jour faithful subjects* 
(iitu-at on behalf of their Countrymen,, 
that jour Mnjevt) will be graciously 
pleased to grant it, suliject to such *»<- 
\ ere i re h nuts and heavier ngnaities 
as max he dec im d necessary ; but legal 
rcstiaiut not tln^e of mhitrory pnw* r 
— aed penalties m be inflicted after trial 
ami eonvieinm according to the* forms 
of the laws of England, — tint i*t the will 
and pleasure of one or two individoa's,. 
without in% estigiition, or wlthont Ueui- 
ing any defence, or going through any 
ot the "fm in 3 prescribed bj law, to en- 
sure the equitable administration of 
justice. t 

fit). Notwithstanding the despotic 
power of tiie Mogul piiuces who for- 
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ticular friends or near relation to the may transmit representations* to the 
prince, he did not trust entirely to Court of Directors, and thus obtain re- 
themselves for a faithful and impartial dress ; but the Natives of this country 
report, of their administration, aud de- are generally ignorant of tbU mode of 
graded ton when they appeared to proceeding; and with neither friends 
deserve it, either for their own faults, in England, nor knowledge of the 
ftf j », e,r 'V nt)l checking country, they could entertain no hope 

*hf- delinquencies of their subordinate of success, since they know that tne 
officers f which shows, that even the transmission of their representations 
Mogul pwucos, although their form of depeuds, in |>oitit of time, upon the 

Government admitted of nothing bet- pleasure of the local (Government, which 

ter, .yyere couvuiced, that in a country will, probably, in order to counteract 
«o neb and so replete with temptations, their influence, accompany them with 
a restraint of some kind was absolutely observations, the nature of which would 
necessary , to prevent the abuses that be totally unknown to the complain- 
are so liable to flow from the possession ants, — discouragements which, iuf&ct, 
ofjjower. have operated as complete preventives, 

The country still abounds in so that no instance of such a represea- 
wealth, and its inhabitants are still ad- tation from the Natives of Bengal lias 
dieted to the same corrupt means of ever been known, 
compassing their ends, to which, from M. In conclusion, your Majesty’s 
having tong lived under arbitrary go- faithful subjerts humbly beseech your 
vernriient, they have become naturally Majesty : — Vtrat, to cause the Rule ami 
habituated: anti if its present rulers Ordinance and Regulation before men- 
haVe brought with them purer priori- tioned, which haft been registered by 
pies from the land of their, birth which the Judge of your Majesty’s Court, to 
may better withstand the influence of be rescinded ; and to prohibit any au- 
long tesideuc^ amid the numerous thority in this country from assuming 
temptations to which they are exposed ; the legislative power, or prerogatives of 
on the other hand, from the seat of your Majesty and the High Council of 
the Supreme Government being placed the realm, to narrow the privileges and 
at dn immense distance, and the chan- destroy the rights of your Afajesty’fl 
uel of communication entirely in their faithful subjects, who claim your pro- 
own hands, they are left more at liberty tection, and are willing to submit to 
to folloVr their ow n interests ; and look- such laws as your Majesty, with the 
ing fo^WArd fh the quiet and secure en- advice of your Council, shall be gra- 
ioyVrieht ol their wealth in their native ciously pleased to enact. Secondly, 
laud, they may care little for the elm- your Majesty’s faithful subjects bum* 
racUir they leave behind them in a rc- blv prav, that your Majesty will be 
mote country, among a people for ph a sod to confirm lo them the privilege 
who4i dpifMon they have no regard, they have so long enjoyed^of express* 
Your Mjyefcty’s ftiMnul subjects, there- ing their sentiment* through the nie- 
fore, bUmbly presume, that the exist- dium of the Press, subject to *upb logul 
dice or a restraint of some kind is restraints ns may ho thought neces- 
ahsplutely Accessary to preserve your snrv ; or that your Majesty will bog**- 
faithf^l su^j^Cta' from tnc abuses of ciously pleased to ap]*)uita cbmtnis&ion 
““coined noftcr. of intelligent and independent tofeftio- 

- yolir Mtfjfstr may he con- men lo inquire into the real condition 

viucecl tljat yoiir faithful subjects do — «■ — - 

noU tlvKlQ rtif rely to possible abuses, or (/) No. IV* Quarterly .Sariea of the 

pom^ 6Ut of^iy theoretical defects in Frtend of India f Jmi Wished; itiDea 1621. 


marly ruled over this country, end 
that tbHr conduct was often cruel and 
arbitrary, yet the wise aud virtuous 
among diem always employed two in- 
telligeucers at the residence of their 
Nawabs or Lord-Lieutenants ; au Ukh- 
bar-ntiveea, or news-writer, who pub- 
lished an account of whatever happen- 
ed; hnd a Kboofe-anuvees, or confiden- 
tial correspondent, who sent a pVivate 
and particular account of every occur- 


rence worthy of notice ; and although 
these Lord- Lieutenants were often mir- 


estabtHtod 

call your Majesty** attention 
servation* eon tamed in a Mbmber pf a 
most respectable Baptist Miaaionarv 
work, the accuracy of which, although 
it has now been tWoyear*(/) in circuU, 
tion, in all parts of India, aotoaesf 
the numerous civil servants of the 
Honourable Company, has ventured to 

dispute, nor have the flagrant abuse* it 

points out been remedied. 

5J. It might be urged, on the other 

llRTirl. thrtt npr&nnc ulin f qaI i 
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rf ih« *»mio«r^roVi<kAc^ 

nr i£ Vouf SSSsIty^fi^hfui subjects, 
fr<nn the distance 4f *RnosV half the 
appeal to ytmr Majesty’s heart, 
by the syttrpathy’Which forma a pnter- 
uritie between, you .an* the lowest of 
vo«t subjects, not to overlook their 
i odditton ; they appeal to you bv the 
honour of that great nation, which, 


under you* royal wspicea, hM <^>*1 
ed the glorious title of Liberator gf 
Europe, uot to permittfcft possibility of 
million* of yuur subject! Uiug wan- 
tonly train pled on and oppressed^ they, 
lastly, appeal to you by the glory of 
your Crown, on which the eyes of the 
world are tiled, not to consign the No? 
tives of India to perpetual oppression 
and degradation. 


LETTER FftOM THE MEMBERS OF THE PORTUGUESE GOVERN- 
MENT AT GOA, TO THE HON. LEICESTER STANH0PJB. 


TAiter witnessing the treatment received by Colonel Stanhope from the BrttWi 
Authorities in Greece, and the Austrian Authorities In Italy, by the formWAf 
whom he was ordered to repair without delay to England, though engaged in the 
most honourable of all pursuits, that of succouring the oppressed; and hy ihe_ 
latter of whom, he was expelled from their territories, though leading & me of 
the most harmless and inoffensive nature; it will he gratifying to the »«*ny who 
admire the virtues of this excellent man, to peruse the following letter, which, 
though not of the most recent date, has never before been printed, and has ton 
lately come into our possession.] 


Most illustrious and exct. Sir, 
Malwah, June, 1823. 

Two letters, which you did us the 
honour to send us, have arrived ; the 
one written ou the 2d of March 1822, 
addressed to Signior Manuel Fernan- 
dez Thomas, Deputy of the Portuguese 
Cortes; the other dated 1st of May, 
addressed to u«, ns members of the 
Government at Goa. 

These cleurly evince that freedom of 
thought and spirit o! philanthropy with 
which you are animated; a freedom 
and a spirit that have rendered you so 
distinguished among your country men, 
both in advocating the rights of the 
Irish Catholics, and in confuting the 
arguments by which the author of the 
letters signed “ An Old Indian," en- 
deavoured to show that the establish- 
ment of a Free Press in India, was au 
i m practicable undertaking. 

It is to uS a circumstance peculiarly 
gratifying, that front the borders of the 
West, you> ahotrid be mindful of pro- 
moting the welfare of a small tract of 
territory, in India,, the name of which 
though duo© renowned, is now scarcely 
remeinberedi That you may live to see 
the liberty of the press firmly esta- 
blished ou Asiatic ground, is among 
the nhiceretbafioujr wiahe* ■: 13# years 
have elapsed since the British Natiou 


is spoken with freedom, and ha8 
ritteu with freedom ; but such is the 
a.tut e of the human aiipd, that the 
niuterrupted enjoyment of a blessing 
» a great measure diminishes its 
lated value. 

The greatest happiness that cap lie 
ossessed in a state of civil society, by 
ie man who thiuks, is the unreserved 
ight of freely expressing his .*«»»- 
ients, aud from the privacy of his 
loset, of passiug judgment without 
istinctimi of rank or station, both, o« 
|,e generations that have passed, and 
n that which is passing. 

He who has lived bowed uotjn he- 
alth the weight of t> r*nny wul toto- 
l*i auce, is condemned mbury b>sppun* 
uk iu the recesses ol his o^w toPO!/ *, 
o pass ill a moment to ap ojH*>Mto 
xtreine, i» at* if one were to b* trww- 
xirted to a new world, pr as »f au 
ulmb«ta..t of the dark Cimnicrea* 

uvu were to be suddenly hurried to 
he open banks of the, wide flowing 
side. Such is the change that w* have 
iiidergoiic since the Revolution m 
Portugal, of Um 2itU of August JMO. 
['hat event, and a kwowledjfa of f t|to 
entimenu of tha greater portion pr the 
tortuguese, urg«3 u»to eX|e ^ |0 “ - 
irder to qverthrow 
nent in India ; to lo ft* 

JoustituUou that the Cortes odd 
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framed, and to continue united to the 

mother-country. 

All this was effected on the lGth of 
September 1821 . One of the first acts 
that Mas undertaken, was to order a 
printi. impress from Bombay, as there 
was not one at Goa. This was found 
engaged as w cl) in forging every species 
of insult and libel against ourselves 
as in supporting the intrigues and ar- 
bitrary acts of a taction ot *laves, winch 
on the ;M of December l y »21 , expelled 
us fr<nu the Government of Goa, and 
in tile May following drove us from the 
Roitugucse urritoiK-s. 

Although the first result of a Free 
Press in Goa was thus opposite to the 
end for which it was intended, we en- 
tirely agree with von in the acknow- 
ledged and general utility of an estab- 
lishment of that description ; an estab- 
lishment width is the teiror of evil 
doers the supporter of the just, and 
the most dreaded enemy of tvr.umv. 

Despots /' says a modem philosopher, 
“ have more dread ol two pages puhli di- 
ed without tlie inspec lion of a Censor, 
than of ft hundred thousand armed 
assassins assembled on the frantic is. 
In all institutions ot Imm.iii oiigm, 
evil is committed sooiur than good. 
We trust, therefore, siucerelv wetnid, 
that the time may shortly come, when m 
the Portuguese tongue (which though 
debased, is still spoken along the whole 
sea const of Asia;, may appear in print 
the principles of iiliivers.tl toleianeo, 
and ihe pure doctrines ot civil and li - 
tigious liberty; which, on coming to 
the knowledge of the people, cannot 
fail of being understood and embraced. 

If since the invention id punting 
such prompts had been disseminated 
through the world, in how ditUrcnt a 
condition would men now find them- 
selves ! Then perchance had been ful- 
iilled the enchanting dream ot univer- 
sal harmony! But alas' most ot tho 
works which then appeared were m a 
great degree useless • ami some were 
so replete with emus of cveiv kind, 
that, they involved mankind in clouds 
of daiknes-, which more than three 
.succeeding centuiies have been imahle 
to disperse. At its oiigai pruiting w as 
as the plank at winch the shipwrcc kid 
mariner grasps when weaned by long 
hli ugghng* with the waves, bv means 
of it lie is conducted tow aid? the wished 
for ( ho/e, when suddenly uti une\{ ectcd 
surge hurries him to a more distant 
point, and t > the same dangers in which 
had found himself but the picccdmg 
irotuent. Soon as these pure and sun- 
i.le doctrines can he convey'd to the 


knouledge of the fmtfStat, no^noh i« 
adopted the most effectual, perhaps tlie 
only, method that can he taken with a 
prospect of success, towards effecting 
reformation iu their religions opinions. 

livery people established in Hi.tduoii 
tan has opposed the doctrines of the 
Brahmins, and argued more or less 
upon the absurdity of the Indian My- 
thology. It is thus that the Jews have 
done ; it is thus that the Christians of 
Syi ia have done ; it is thus that the 
Parsecs have dune. Their efforts, how- 
ever, have all proved ineffectual, and 
there was none among them sufficiently 
enlightened or endow ed to com luce 
or to convert the Brahmins. The nio- 
uaich. of the Ghiznian dy nasty, who 
ruled iti Hindoo tan, particularly b»u- 
buctagee, or rather Sehegtechm, ami 
Mahmoud, wete eager to advance the 
ei ceil of Mahomet by fire and sword. 
Seconder I., Auruug/.ebe, and lastly the 
unhappy king of Mysore, were no le-s 
zealous in the same cause ; but, after 
the most barbarous persecutions, »u- 
ttimg availed. Ruin to many' uiy 
skilful artists, and desolation to some 
lll-l.iled towns and villages, were the 
onlv cousecj nonce*. The religion of 
the 1 limloos pi ovailcd as helm e ; and it 
some few embrac ed the cruel doc li tuts 
of the Koran, they did but as the 
Thanja-, mingle them with the ob- 
scene ami wild iclations of the i’uranas 
and other books. 

The l’m tuguese, more systematic 
and less sav age than the M usnlniatH, 
but still possessed of European fanata- 
iisiu and intolerance effected litt.e 
more. In Japan it was that C’atholif- 
i on made rapid and gigantic strides ; 
but the cause was owing to disastrous 
circumstance's; it was owing to the re- 
duction of the Japanese by Tttrioranui, 
one who cemented the most horrid 
tyranny that ever lowered upon the 
K istern hemisphere, by the most san- 
guinary and cruel law*-. 

The propagation of a novel worship* 
who h recommended patience and long 
sulfein.g, and consoled the afflicted 
Sjiint with the reward of heavenly 
••lory, was no very difficult undertaking 
at th i -* juncture ; ft juncture, Which 
the Japanese deprived of nil Earthly 
resource, willingly resigned themselves 
to death, to avoid wm -c punishment 
and tortuic. It was the same came, 
that spread abroad the gospel, and 
caused the dovvufflll of tne Heathen 
worship t hmnghout the Rotn^O em- 
pire, then trodden under foot by tiger* 
iu the human oliape. 

At ibw same time, all the Catholic* 
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ia the Portugudte dominions in £sia 
do not exceed 200,000, and there is a 
less number than this in the ot her imrts , 
in which are to be met many Portu- 
guese families, the major part of whom 
hate adopted a monstrous mixture of 
Hies and ceremonies that no one com- 
prehends, chiefly concerning marriages 
and funerals. 


The French also endeavoured to con- 
vert the Gentiles of Asia to Christianity; 
and though they proceeded by means 
more praiseworthy than those which 
the Portuguese had adopted, and em- 
ployed Missionaries more learned than 
any that had visited the East, their 
success in the Peninsula of India, and 
in Chanderuagore, was but ill propor- 
tioned to their labour. As to their 
progress in China, it was momentary ; 
it faded as the* flash of a meteor. 
The Danes entertained missionaries at 
Tranqiiebar ; the Dutch did the same 
at Madras and Palicate, aud lastly, 
England has not been sparing in ex- 
pense to effect the same purpose. And 
" hat have been the consequences? 
Why, during the greatest fervour of 
tour Missionaries in Serainpore, and 
"hen the Bible of the Christians was 
everywhere distribut’d, a Vishnuvist 
of Bengal published a work, in which 
lie endeavoured to prove that Christ 
and Mahomet were two sons, begotten 
of Vishnu, the Hindoo Deity. 

It is a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to induce a people to c hange their 
lorm of worship, when the Ministers 
of that worship are enlightened and 
}>olished. In order to convert the In- 
dians, it is necessary to commence l»y 
converting the Brahmins ; these, how- 
ler, are nearly all men possessed of 
sufficient knowledge and dexterity to 
hurl back upon the Christians the in- 
comprehensibility of some points m 
their religion, and thus keep up a seem- 
ing superiority in argument. 

And how is it possible to convince a 
brahmin of the falsity of Chartah- 
Bhade-Xastah de Brama, whence the 
Eternal ’distributes the government of 
the world to his three Vicegerents, 
brama, Vishnu and Xiveu, and at the 
saine time make him believe the Chris- 
tian Trinity a doctrine still inure in- 
comprehensible ? How is it possible 
to persuade the* Indians to believe a 
creed, of which, that of the Church of 
Koine is declared by the Portuguese 
and French to be the true oue ; that 
of Luther by the Danes-; that of Cal- 
vin by the Dutch ; and that of the 
English Church, established und mo- 
Oriental Htraidj Voi. 5. 


delled by their kings, not many years 

ago, by the Euglish. 

If any ong of the numerous branches 
of Christianity had been better adapted 
than another to make proselytes among 
the fudians, it was most certainly the 
Catholic. The unity of the Godhead, 
the doctrines of a pure morality, the 
admonitions to patience and humility, 
the pilgfimagesand the pent truces, the 
retirement from the world, a contem- 
plative life, and finally , the imposing 
grandeur of the sacred ceremonies, the 
magnificence of the temples, the pro- 
cessions aud the images, these were 
circumstances that bore somewhat of 
similarity to the Indian my steries, and 
were well calculated to heat and raise 
the imaginations of the people. But if 
the preaching of the Catholic religion 
gained so few converts, what cuu bo 
expected from the propagation of the 
religion of the Chun h of England; a 
religion which one of your own Queens, 
Eli/.ubeth, declared to lie too spiritual, 
and but little suited for making a 
lively aud lasting impression on the 
minds of the people ? 

Aud of what importance is it whether 
the Indian follow the sect of Brama or 
of Buddu, of Juina pr of Nauaka ? 
Are the Christians perchance better 
citizens than they? Let the. barba- 
rities, let the revolts, let the crimes 
that have been perpetrated under the 
shadow of the crost>, reply to this de- 
mand. 

As to the commercial advantages that 
might accrue from the conversion of 
the Indians, these could not be very 
considerable. 

The Natives must always be support- 
ed (whatever may be their religion) 
with the rice, and with the vegetables 
that the country produces; and must 
be clad with the light stuffs of their 
own manufactures. 

There arc certainly in the Indian 
superstition, rites and practices ex- 
tremely licentious, barbarous and 
cruel . suc h as the prostitutions ob- 
served m the Xacras, und other 
shameful orgies ; the human sacrifice* 
of which there yet appear examples.; 
the burning of widows upon the dead 
bodies of their husbands; tbo sell- 
slaughter of many enthusiasts in rivers ; 
in precipices; in bushes, where feed 
the beasts of prey ; in snowy region*; 
beneath the car of Jaganuatha; and 
finally, the infanticide of the first-bum 
males of those newly married, and of 
the females among the Rajputs, aud 
other tribes in the West of llindoostan. 
Customs igjK'li as these cannot be 
2 N 
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practised, nor even Wd of, without agtfnat et«ry <xwntr» that did not 
norror! They are as repugntuit to rearon believe in one Ha- the ousth^ 

as they are to nature, and they should of Mahomet, judgment, 

he opp<wed with firmness. Their ah- Even in modern Antepe^ where the 
surdity is very apparent, and In a short light of philosophy has shed its boom* 
time they will fall into disuse. In on every tide, dven her* we te« the 
regard to other matters, it would lie thunders of persecution hurled against 
better to leave the Indians unmolested the unhappy Heretics; even hare we see 
with their four yugas or ages of the scaffolds, gibbets, and other punisb- 
world, with their infinite number of meats, and torments-<-quoruiB animus 
deities, both celestial and lerrestial, meminisse horret. Already were the 
with their worship of human beings, horrors of the Inquisition somewhat 
of quadrupeds, of birds, of fishes, of lessened in the Peniusula; already 
Insects, of serpents, of trees, rivers, was civil liberty firmly established 
and stones, and a thousand other absur- among the English; still fanaticism 
dities equal to those of the G reeks, the committed ravages in Salem and other 
Gauls, the Egyptians, and the Ro- parts of British America ; and even at 
mans. Time, that alters all things, will this very day, even in the 19th century, 
soon cause these to disappear ; and six millions of British Subjects, who 
from their ruins will arise deliriums profess the Romish faith, are not per- 
equally wild, »f not more fanciful; for mitted to enjoy all those civil rights 
men must continue to be the same which Protestants themselves enjoy, 
that they have once been. Nor was it altogether the intolerance 

It now remains to speak of the reli- and fanaticism of the Moors and Per- 
ilous intolerance attributed to the tuguesc that prevented the conversion 
Mohammedans and Portuguese, which of the Indians. The Musulmans, it is 
you suppose never could elfect the con- true, did not w eary themselves in di- 
version of the Indians. cussions. It was the sword of Islam 

And which is the nation that can that caused the creed of Islam to pre- 
boast it never was intolerant? Brah- vail. Such, however, was not the course 
minism even at this present day does adopted l>y the Poituguese. Their 
not admit Neophites. Were not the Missionaries questioned, taught, dis- 
Jews commanded in the Book of cussed ; they appointed days and hours 
Exodus to break down the images and for arguments and questions between 
altars of the strangers, and to shun the ministers of either woiship; and 
their friendship? Did not the Per- when the Brahmius were not convinc- 
sians, under (Jafnhyses, destroy the ed, they permitted them to depart m 
most finished monuments of Eg) ptian freedom, they permitte-d them to coti- 
worship? Did they not afterwards in tinue in their own opinions. If the 
the time of Xerxes likewise deface the Pagoda* of the Heathens were razed 
divinities of Athens ? Even among the by the Portuguese, if the obelisks and 
Athenians, the most illustrious people pyramids were destroyed, if many arts 
of antiquity, it was intolerance that of plunder and of outrage were coin- 
banished Protagoras and Stilpo on ac- mitted in the conquered countries; 
count of their religious opinions ; it was these deeds did not originate solely vn 
intolerance that condemned to death the fanaticism of religion, but in the 
Prodicus and his discifde Socrates ; it fanaticism of war, — a fanaticism that 
was Intolerance that persecuted Alcibi- induced Metellus and Silanus to la) 
adeS and AEschylus ; it was intolerance waste Macedonia; Mummius, Conntn , 
that caused the tlight of Aristotle. and Sylla, Delphi and Athens. 

Plato, one of the most worthy citi- Should it be your wish to see wbt 
7 .ens of Great or Little Greece, durst vtc have advanced relative t» the free- 
not declare in writing his opinions, dotn of discussion between the rortu- 

conccrning the evils that afflict the guese Missionaries mid the ‘Brahmins, 

world, on which he was consulted by established by further proofs, y°’ 1 
Dionysius the Younger. can have these proofs by referring 

The Romans, after having more than a work intituled- ‘O Orient r fun- 
once destroyed the temples of Isis mid quistado,’ (the East conquered*) aud 
of Serapis, banished at length the also in the Voyages of the Jesuits, 
priests, together with their worship. The failure of makiag 
Druidism was forbidden ; the Jews among the Indians must be attributes 
were oppressed mid hated ; the Chris- therefore to the fallowing cause*: the 
linns were delivered up to 1 lions, enh ghtenerf state of thd Briihntjns ; the 

The Arabians, in chapter 9th of the abstract and incofnpr^henfrible doc* 
Koran, were ordered to wage war trines of Christianity, os already stated » 
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the law of UffonPS*m? » imlissalu- of every kind, nor can it be foreseen 
ble sdwfUge, and other J>rc- to what the wretched Irish may be 

rt pt» directly Lofttik to the inv iterate urged by desperation. Does there by 
bsbitsf IneUwalkmh and passions of the chance exist in the known world anv 
people of Hinddostku^ There does institution that has been unchange- 
e*Lt a civil or 'religions cock that able ? any that will be the same to-day 
c** in nW points, suit all people. to-morrow, and forever? Have not 

Uniting our desires and wishes to many articles of the English Constitu- 
vour own, we anxiously hope that the tioft been altered, merely because im- 
hherty of the Press will restore to the perious necessity demanded that alte- 
Kast, whence thev emanated, those ration ? Let not then your endeavours 
lessons of philosophy and those liberal cease, in order that a nation, which is 
arts which have been brought to per- the mo9t illustrious among the na- 
feetkm in tho West : that among every tions of the Earth, and which has been 
people the Rights or Man may be re- for more than a century the bulwark 
^verted ; and that eventually the God of civil liberty, may likewise become 
yf all nAtkms'may be the God of Peace, the bulwark of religious liberty. May 
the Clod of Justice. Heaven prosper and preserve your 

We avail ourselves of the present oc- Excellency, 
canon to entreat you not to permit that ... , , 

noble zeal which you have evinced in Y , We have the honour to be, your 

advocating the emancipation of your Excellency g most obedient Servants, 
Catholic brethren to diminish or grow M. J. Gomes Gour. 

cool. All Ireland has been convulsed, J. M. Correa da Silva e Gama. 

and still suffers amidst wants aud evils G. de M. Para Pinto. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE* 
CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


BENGAL. 

Calcutta.— pt. 23. Mr. H. N. V. Ila- 
tliorn to be Assistant to the Magistrate 
and Collector of Shaliabad. — 30.” Mr. G. 
I’ ilney, iuu. to be Head Assistant to the 
Export Warehouse-Keeper. 

MADRAS. 

Fort Ft. Georg? — Nov. 4. Mr. R. Clarke 
to be Second Assistant to the principal 
Collector and Magistrate ofTanjorc. 

BOMBAY. 

Fort St. George.— Sept. 16. Mr. J. 


Burnet to be Acting Third Assistant to 
Collector in the Northern Conran $ Mr. 
L. Wilkinson to be Supernumerary As- 
sistant to the Collector in the Southern 
Goucan. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS* 

BENGAL. 

Calcutta. — Sept. 30. Rev. W. Palmer 
to be District Chaplain at Nusscerabad. 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay Castle . — Dec. 0. Rev. M. Da- 
tlcs U appointed to the Chaplaincy of 
Mhow. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY. 


’ \ BENGAL. 

MltlTARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 19, 1824. Capt 
C. I itzgerald, Gth L C. to be an honorary 
Aulc-de-eanip to the Gov.-General.— 
'• Uut.Wi reiey, 2d Gen. Bat. to bi 
Adi. and LiewW* J. Ii. Talbot, 59th N. I 
audiQuaiterm.— 11. Capt 
a : .i \ 44th: N. hto officiate as 

Aide-dfsc^p ^ $ r jg. Shuldham 


JlaTte 


>,to#rig. Gem Shuldham 
Eastern Division, dated M 
X Cstpt, Riky, 3d N. 1. t< 


Aide-de-camp to Mai. Gen. Gregory, 
C.B. dated 2d Sejit. 1821.— 14. Lieut, 
and Bievet Capt. J Steel, Ikt N. I. to 
be Adi. to 1st L.J. batt.; Lieut. R. D. 
White, 6th N. I. to Ik* AdJ. to MaJ. Gil- 
man's levy at Cawnporc. — 15. MaJ. Gen. 
Gregory, C.B. to command Bevan’s di- 
vision of the army on departure of MaJ. 
Geu. Loveday.— 18. Capt. Hall to com- 
mand Artillery Detachment, serving op 
the island of Cheduba.— -23d. Lieut. A. D. 
Gordon, 12th N. I. to be an Examiner In 
the College of Fort Wllilftm $ Lieut, W. 
2 N 2 
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H, fclowar<ji to be Interp. and Quhrtprm. 
to, 1st fcurop, Regt.— 24. JAguL Co}. A. 
Litydsay to command Artillery on Cliitta- 
gong frontier ; Major Shaw to assume 
command of Artillery Saugor, in Bom- 
bay division of Army; Maj. J. f’.Boi- 
leau, Hprse Brigade, to take command of 
Detachment of Horse Brigade at Cawu- 
pore. — Oct. 2. Lieut. J. W. I to we, 31st 
N.L to he Interp. and Quartern. vice 
L^dbeater, promoted; Lieut. W. Ru- 
therford, 2d L. 1. batt. 28th N. I. to be 
AdJ f — 7. Brev.-Capt. D. Montgomerie, 
7th ^<.C. at Fort St. George, to be Deputy 
Surveyor- Gen. at that Presidency, vice 
Mountford, dated 13th July, 1824: Mr. 
W. Pennington to have temporary charge 
of the Public Works in the district of 
Cuttack.— 14. Capt H. Cock, 23d N. I. 
Superintendent of Tharoas and Pindaree 
Chiefs, &c. in district of Gorruchpore, 
ana Brev, Capt. M. Ramsay, 24th N. I. 
Assist. Superintendent of Fcro7e Shaws 
Canal, in Dehly territory, to be placed 
at disposal of His Ex. Com.-hi-Chicf 
during the war. — 21. Lieut. W. R. Fitz- 
gerald, Corps of Engineers, to be Sur- 
veyor of Embarkmeiits. — 28. Lieut. M. 
Smith, 23d N. 1. to be Assist, to Political 
Agent at Chittagong. 

Fort William, Sept. 23. — The under- 
mentioned Military and Medical Officers, 
employed in political and other depart- 
ments under Government, are placed at 
disposal of his Exc. the Coin.-iu-Chief 
during continuance of present war, or 
until further orders : 

Hyderabad. Capt. J. Campbell, 12th 
N. I. ; Lieut. R. Rideout, 10th ditto; 
Lieut. C. Sutherland, 26th ditto; Lieut. 
T. S. Sotheby, Regt. of Artil. ; Lieut. 

G. Tweinlow, ditto ; Lieut. W. Oliphant, 
ditto. 

Narpore. Capt. G. Blake, Regt. of Ar- 
tll.j Brev.-Capt. A. Mackitmon, 42d 
N. I. ; Brev.-Capt. W. B. Girdlestone, 
46th ditto; Brev.-Capt. J. C. Wother- 
spoon t 61st ditto ; Lieut, the lion. P. C. 
Sinclair, 43d ditto ; Lieut. G. Craw furd, 
Regt. of Artil. 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories . — 
Capt. T. Wardlaw, 45th N.l. ; Capt. A. 
Hardy, 56th ditto. 

Neemaur. Capt. D. Pringle, lOthN. I. ; 
Capt. J. W. Douglas, 52d ditto. 

Departments of Public Works. — Capt. 

H. R. Murray. 27th N.L; Bicv. Capt. 
J. Price, 51st ditto : Lieut. H. E. Pigot, 
45th ditto ; Lieut. N. Jones, 57th ditto. 

Superintendents of Jloads. Capt. H. L. 
Playfair, Regt. of Artil.; Capt. E. R. 
Broughton. 21st N. 1. ; Capt. G. A. 
Vetch, 54tn ditto; Lieut. V, Shortland, 
37th ditto. 

Medical Officers. Assist, Surg. H. P. 
Saunders, Nuam’s service ; Assist. Surg. 
N. Moraui, ditto: Assist. Surg. J. Da- 
vidson, Nagpore ; Assist. Surg. J Stewart. 
King of Ouae’s service. 


command of troops, at Dacca 

-nov. io. 

ponded to charge of EiVrdpeari nuiffins 
at Chunar, fiom 30th pc*. t atpl 
Wilson, With N.l. to that & Native iu- 
\alid batt. vice Lieut. Col. Alexander 
under orders to join his regiment oa 
service. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Fort fniliam.— Sept. 9. \st N. I. En- 
sign A. Barclay to be Lieut, vice Ghldnev, 
deceased, dated 23d Aug. 1824. 

3 7th N.l. Ensign T. Box to 1 Ideal 
vice Scott, deceased, dated 18th An*. 
1824. 23d. 

3d h.C. Comet J. Christie to be Lieut, 
vice Nind, deceased, dated 21st Sep. 1821. 

bbth N. /. Khsign C. Graham to be 
Lieut, vice Squibb, deceased, dated 29tli 
Aug. 1824. 

Sept. 30. 2d Em op. Regt. Ens. M. W. 
Gilmore to be Lieut, from 11th Sept. 
1824, vice Bennett, deceased. 

3l.tr N. 1. Ensign R. Menzies to be 
Lieut, vice Ingle deceased, dated IStli 
Sept. 1824. Oct. 7. 

2d Enron. Rei>t. Brev. Capt. and Llcu\ 
J. Marshall to be Capt. of a company, 
and Ensign G. D. Harvey to be Lieut, 
vice Irwiu, deceased, dated 21st Sept. 
1824. 

40th N. 1. Ensign C. E. Reinagle to be 
Lieut, vice Alston, dated Oct. 1, 1824. 

6 1 st N. I. Capt. J. A. Hodgson to bo 
Major; Brev. (.’apt. and Lieut. J. C. 
Wotherspoon to be Capt. of a company; 
and Ensign J. B. Robinson to be Lieut, 
vice Martin, dated 3d Oct. 1824, 

Sept. 14. The undermentioned Officers 
are promoted to rank of Brigadier- 
Genetal during continuance of present 
war, for purpose of being employed in 
command of brigades, or on such other 
special duties as may appear expedient 
for public services : — Col. J. W. Adams, 
16th N I.; Col. J. H. Donkin, H.M’s 
44th Regt.: Col. N. M«Kellar, H.M.« 
1st or Royals; Col. W. Cotton, H.M. s 
47th Regt. 

Sept. 21. Cavalry. Lieut. Col. L. 1*. 
O’Brient to be Lieut. Col. Coni, from 
7th Oct. 1824, vice Clarke, deceased ; 
Maj. K. Swettenham to be Lieut. Cob 
from 7th Oct. 1824, vice O'Brien, prom. 

2d L.C. Capt. G. Arnold tube Major ; 
Lieut. J. C Lainbic to be Capt. of a 
troop : and Cornet J. lnglis to be Lieat. 
from 7th Oct. 1821, in sue. to Swetteu- 
hatn, prom. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

THE INDIAN ARMY - . % 

Fort William , Sept. 23. WA- 
Major William Dlcksbn,. Pt the 6th 
Regiment L» C. ip Mtftrieimed from me 
service, until the ofdere the 

Court of Directors shall oe received. 
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right wing 15th Oct. left wing When re- 
lieved by Bombay troops* — 3dL. C. from 
Nusseerabad to Muttra, a wlngj “J*!* 


xo aunauporc 

and the other wing when relieved by 2a 
wing of 3d Hegt— 7t!i L. C. from Nee* 
much to Nusseerabad, right wing 1st 
Oct. left wing when relieved by right 
wiug of 2d Regt. — bth L. C. from Nagpore 
to Bareilly, when relieved by Madras 
troops. — 2(1 TV. Horse Brigade, toil* 
Mhow to Meerut, when relieved by 

r . 1 nv. T f ffntVl 



In announcioft this decision, the Go- 

SiTthusS uplfoM the discipline of the 

*'Kjor Dichon,' on the 22d of May 
la? t, even bcfohe the promulgation of the 
new arrangements had reined the sta- 

where' htf Was* on duty, addressed a 
uJiSniial to his Excellency the tom - 
mawlor-iu-Ghiefc impugning the justice 
: m( l imparticUityoJf, those measures and 
of the Indian Government ; deprecating 
t ) ie injury flutf would ensue to lniuself 
ami to t}ie Cavalry Oncers at large, from 
the expected organization, and, in a 
highly disrespectful tone, thought proper 
to constitute himself the medium Tor 
i indicating their, in his opinion, m- 
fiinced light; also making statements 
imlouiideu in fact, tending to excite dis- 
content, and presuming ‘ to inter that the 
ii tegular Cavalry maybe kept up as much 
for the comeniencc of private patrouage 
;l< for puldie expediency.’ . 

Immediately on this document being 
submitted to Government, a reply was 
returned, the 15th July, through the 
Adjutant-General of the army, disprov- 
ing, by a reference to facts, all Major 
Oickson’s mis-statements. His Lordship, 
iu Council, however, conceiving that 
Officer to have erred only through a 
want of judgment, he was merely repre- 
hended fm the tone of violence and dis- 
lopcct which characterized lib memo- 
rial, and assured tluit it would be for- 
w aided to the Honourable the Couit of 
DiicjCtors by au early despatch. 

Major Dickson, nevertheless, after a 
lapse of nearly three months, repeated 
the offence, in a long lettei addicted to 
the Adjutant-Genet al of the prmy, dated 
Kith August, even before he had received 
the reply to his first memorial. T his 
seeonq address was only distinguished 
fioni the former, by an awkwaidly Hat- 

teiiug appeal to the Commander-in- 

Chief, against the measures of the Go- N . A J- o' ’sn g — Dt h e’* 1 . 7 roni Loodfnaua 
reinment, of which Uis Excellency is a onibth .Sipt. « Dec —35th N. 1. 

member, or latino against those ol the to > octapoH , urim/ oil 

•uithoi ities in England, fiom whom the 
lenulatipns emanated. 

Tim po,\ei umeut would liave been wil- 
ling to give Major Dickson credit for the 
tunings’ which may have induced the 


.usings’ whjeh may have induced t he 
apology lie, has since offered, had not the 
offence been a deliberate repetition ot 
uufuundqq .assertions, -aud iusubpidiuate 
injiiiufitVpij'sy wjlich, mi the opinion ot 
the Governor-General in Council, de- 
manded his immediate suspension. 


IV11V111 . . UlJUps. .ini vv.» r 

1st Batt fioin Mhow to Allahabad; when 
relieved by Bombay troops— HM. s59fli 
Foot, from Caw n pore to Meerut, 
Nov.— H.M.’s 14th Foot, from Meerut 
to Ghazeepore, 1st Nov. — 1st. Eur. Kegt. 
from Nagpore to Cawuporc. when re- 
lieved by Madras troops.— 2d Eur. Regt. 
from Diuapore to Cawnpore, 15th M n. 
—4th N. I. from Neemuch to Loodluana, 
10th Oct.— (Ith N.I. from Assccrchur to 
Lucknow’, when relieved by B°™bay 
tioops. — IOtli N.I. from Sctaprtore to 
Nusseei abad, right wing on 10th OiJ. 
left wing when relieved by 14th Reg*— 
12th N I. from Meerut to Loodhlana, 

, fulit win}! on toil! Oct. left Wiw when 
relieved by right wing of 3oth Bert.-- 
15th N. I. from Mhow to PeiTftbUJiui# 
when relieved by Bombay troops.— 1 7t » 
N. 1. from Nagpore to Bhopaljiore, when 
l elU’ved by Madras tioops— 18th 
from Gonrganu mid beftii to Seemra, 
when iclieved by 22d Begt—Utb N I. 
from Agra to Uansi, on IJth Oct — 2btli 
N. 1. from Sect out to Midnanou , o 
15th Oct— 2 1 -t N. L Iroui Lucknow to 
Muttia, when iclieved by 60th H^K 1 
21th N. L from Hansi to De ,ou 10th 
Nov when iclieved b> H>th Regt.— 4otu 
N. I. Bom l»ei tab Gur to ^^liainpoie. 


m im i /it-.’ — 

horn L^Hiiana.o Mecrnt .right WUK on 
inn. ()/■» li-t t wing when icucvien wy 

umiJi “ah ><ee’p" 

N ii'cci uluvl U> At, i'ii, iilrnut. Ititli h«pV- 


N iireer aimu w» .vgi*, , ii m ,. UV u 

37tl. N.I. Hoi", N;«P“'.eJ» 


wlieit Vc ieved by .Madia* tiopwu , 

on IOtli Oct. leit wing when re lie v Ml »y 


HfXrofeFlTBOOPK. 


the 

ing 


Q'tfirijrs, ^t r U, ^24— With 
L foilow- 


of tVddps'whl V^e pface, at the 
times aijd lntheoraei: her^afier detailed : 
—2d Li C from Mhoiv to Nedmuch, 


on IOtli Oct. icit ' , , K . r. '! , n L J roni 
j iirht wing of «>.id HvRt* 1 1 * ' ««,» 

Sa gi'v o Km.ia.il, .« »'««» 

Oet left wing when relnf'Wd by ■ 
wingo i lJd Regt-55th M 

lroon“-“ fiif. "n™ frim 
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to Delhi, said Goorgaon, wbep relieved 
by 6th Regt. 

NEW COMPANIES OF PIONEBEF. 

Fart William , Sept. 16, 1824.— The 
following resolutions of Government arc 
published for general information : 

1st. That three temporary companies 
of P£oueers ? of the usual strength, and 
accoutred similarly to the same class of 
moti on the permanent establishment, be 
raised at Chittagong, and the non -com- 
missioned officers for the above compa- 
res to be selected from among ovei seers 
belonging to such establishments as have 
been temporarily suspended. 

2d. That the command and general 
superintendence of the department he 
committed to Capt. J. A. Sclialeh, su- 
perintendent of canals and bridges, with 
the official lank of Major, and attached 
to the Head-Quarters of the army during 
the present war. 

3d. That the following Officers be 
placed under the orders of Capt J. A. 
Scbalch, with the least practicable de- 
lay Capt. T. Taylor, 5th L. C. : Lieut. 
J. Bedford, 48th N. 1. ; Lieut. II. 
Wronghton, 63d N. 1. ; Lieut. B. Browne, 
Artil. j Lieut. 11. Wilcox, f>fMh N. I. ; 
Lieut. R. B. Pemberton, 44th N. I. ; 
'Lieut. G. Thompson, Engineers; Lieut. 
J. A Crommelin, Engineers 

ESTABLISH MEN T OF 1 I EM) IIOSIMIAI.S, ScC. 

Fort William , Sept. 16, 1824.— At tlu* 
recommendation of the Cominander-in- 
Chlef, the establishment of two Field 
Hospitals is authorized on the eastern 
frontier, at such jaunts and fiom such 
dates as his Excellency may please to 
direct. 


35l*i N, U M remort* to the 69th IW 
ana aircuxl to proceed to Benares wiih 
all practicable expedition, and comment 


the formation, of the ROgL * mod In order 
to give it the tulvaht^eofri portion of 
old soldier*, ttoentf men pet company 
will be drafted from several Corps of the 
line, in addition to a complete comple- 
ment of Native commissioned aud non- 
commissioned officers. 


THE SErOYS OF THR LATE 47TII REGT, 
Head-Quarters , Nov. l|, 1824.— 'Hie 
Sepoys of the late 47th Regt. who were 
exempted from the operation of Gov. (J. 
O. of the 4th Nov., are drafted into the 
46tli N. I„ and will proceed under the 
command of Lieut. Col. Sargent, of the 
57th Rcgt., by water to Assam, to join 
that corps, as soon as the requisite ton- 
nage can be procured for them. 


FORMATION OF TWO REGIMENTS OF LOCAL 
HOUSE. 

Fort jrilliam , Nov. 11, 1821.— Two 
regiments of Local Horse, of 8 rissallalis 
each, and 80 officers and men pen is- 
sallah, will he immediately laised and 
numbered 6 and 7, on the same scale a> 
in the 2d, 3d, and 4th Regts., and on the 
like mtes of pay, &c. 

These corps are to he formed, one in 
Rohilkuud, or in the Meerut district, 
and one on the western frontier, at such 
points as hi* E\c. the Commandei-in 
Chief may direct. The European aiul 
Native staff and establishments to cadi, 
will he exactly on the same scale and in 
the same proportion as in the other regi- 
ments of Local Cavalry. 

REMOVALS ANI) POSTINGS. 


A central Medical Depot will also be 
formed at Dacca. 

AUGMENTATION TO FIELD BATTERIES OF 
TOOT ARTILLERY. 

Fart William , Sept. 2, 1824. — At the 
recommendation of las Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, an addition of 16 
spare horses ami 24 spare dri\ era is to be 
made, to each field-battery of Foot Artil- 
lery, with hoise draught, until further 
orders. The horses are henceforth to be 
driven by m. anting the Syces when con- 
sidered necessary. 

FORMATION OF THE 6&TII REGIMENT. 

ffsad- Quarters t Nov . 10, 1824. — In 
pujsuan^e of the order of the Right Hon. 
the Governot -General in Council, under 
date the 4th Nov., the 69th Rcgt. N. 1. is 
to he raised and disciplined at Benares ; 
to w hich station the Officers of the late 
47th Regt. N. 1. (uow posted to the 69th 
Rcgt.,) arc, with the exception of Lieut. 
Col. Cartwright, who is posted to the 2d 
Europ. Regt., to proceed without delav. 

Lieut. Col J. \V. Blacknev, of the 


Fort William , Nov. 9. — ft rift, of Ar- 
tillery. Major VV. S. Whisli removed 
fiom 2d to 3d bait, vice M‘Quhae ; Maj. 
R. M. O. Gramshaw posted to 2u halt, 
vice Whfsh ; Capt. K. Ralfe lemoied 
from 2d comp. 1st bait, to 8th comp. 2d 
hatt. vice Gramshaw; Capt. H. J. W<vod 
posted to 2d comp, 1st bate vife Ralfe; 
1st Lieut. R. G. Roberts removed from 
3d comp. 1st. baft., to 7th cpmp. 4th 
batt. ; 1st Lieut. J. B. Backhouse u- 
nioved from 3d comp. 3d batt. to 
comp. 1st batt.; 1st Lieut. E. Madden 
posted to 3d comp. 3d batt. : l»t uieuL 
J. S. Kirby removed from 4to conif). .id 
batt. to 5tn coiup. 2d batt. vice, 1st Lieut. 
P. A. Torcklcr from latter to former. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Scjit. 9. Capt. H. ^bi- 
nock, 3d N. I. for health. — 13. Bus. b- 
Hone, 67th N, L for hcaltji. — P ct * ” 
Lieut. F. Beaty, 1st Ivurbu, Regt. tor 
health ; Surg. Av. Faiquhor, for health 
— 16. Maj. B. Thomson, 6th k. L. f° l 
health. — 28. Surg. H. Moscrop, /«;■ 
health ; Brev, Cajit, A, Syme, 57th N- 
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JU. for^ea^: Aejit. B-Mdwlop, 
43 d N. I, for health;. J4eut. C. Bracken, 
45th N.L for J. 3- K. 

Brisco^ 9th for health; 


LkuUft Deacon, 

healtL— Nov. 11. 

n ’lecary, for he* 
uff, for health. 


Madras N. I. for 
H.C.'s 
5 mg. 


Surg* i. Hare, 
lealih i iVsslst. 


MADRAS. 

MILITARV APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. Georg *. — Sent. 21. Capt. J. 
(hvvnne, 26th N.l. to dc Paymast. to 
Kirf'J Force in Dooab, vice Browne, pro- 
moted. — 28. Lieut. E. A. M‘Cuiriy, 27th 
N. I. to he Aide-de-camp to Maj. (Jen. 
H. Ball ; Lieut. R. Thorpe, 27th N. I. to 
i*r Quartern!., Interp., and Paymast. to 
tli.it corps, viccM‘Curdy. — Oct. 8. Lieut, 
llhrv. (’apt.) Cl. Hutchinson, 21th N. I. 
to be Bng. Maj. to troops serving at 
Miol.ipoorj Lieut. R. ii. Fitzgibbon to 
ait as Assist, Adj. Hen. of At my until 
Luther orders; Lieut. (). H. tirjemc, 
7>tli L. C. hatt. as Quatteim., Interp., and 
l’.i\ mast. duiing absence of Lieut. Kit/.- 
eihhoaj Lieut. F. Whytiyales, ot Aitil. 
to bo ditto to Horse Brigade, vice Levy ; 
Lieut. A. G. Hy.slop to ue Adj. to ditto, 
\ice Whynyates ; Lieut. R. Seton to be 
Quaitcrm., Interp., and Pay mast, to 4th 
Jiatt. \iee Polwhele: Lieut. C. Hosmer 
to be Adj. to ditto, vice Seton ; Lieut. J. 
N. 11. Campbell, 2d L. C. to be Quai term., 
Intel p,, and Paymast.; Lieut. W. J). 
Dal/ell, 16th N. I. to be ditto, vice M‘Far- 
Lilt 1 ; Lieut. J. Randall to be Adj. vice 
Oul/ell ; Lieut. J. (,'uxton. 1 9th N. I. to 
Ik. 1 Qiiaiterm., Interp., and Pavmast. vice 
Hoimcttc; Lieut. 11. T. Hitcnius to be 
Adj. uce VVebbe ; Lieut. 11. J. Nixon, 
2uh N. I. to be Quai term , lutcip., and 
Paymast, vice Pace; Lieut. J. (J. Sted- 
wan, 34th N. 1. to be Quartern!., Interp., 
and Paymast. ticc Armstiong ; Lieut. H. 
Wright, 87 th N. I. to be ditto, vice 
Clatke; Knsigu J. Gordon, 28th N. I. to 
bi Aide-de-camp to Lieut. Gen. Bowser, 
commanding ii> Mysore, vice Biodie; 
Lieut. J. Briggs, 13th N. I. appointed to 
tn >t class ot Survey-branch attached to 
Uuartcrin. Gen. department of Madras 
hoops at Rangoon ; Lieut. Col. C. Hop- 
Linson to command Artil. serving with 
|be Madras division at Rangoon, vice 
lluilom— 22. Capt. H. A. Millar, 19th N.L 
fo commaud detach, at Cuddapah. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George , — Scot. 10. 6/A L. C. 
and Breiet Capt. vV. Babington to 
J»e Captain and Cornet, E. Armytagc to 
7* Lieutenant, vice Johnson, deceased, 
dated 20 May 1824.— 28. 4/A L. C. Lieut, 
and Brevet Capt. J. C, B. Doveton to be 
t aptain aud Cornet ; A. Borradaile to Irj 
*- i iteuant, dee Patullo, deceased, dated 


24 Sept. 1824.-1(}M NA. Ueut, A. Mac 
Farlane to be Captain, and Ensign O.F, 
Sturt to be Lieutenant, vice Trotter, de- 
ceased, dated 19 Aug. 1824.— Oct, 8. 5/A 
N.l. Ens. S. Prescott to be Lieutenant, 
vice Mai res, deceased, dated 19 Sept. 

I UOA 9 ‘ 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George. -—Sc pt. 24. Surgeon 

J . C. Atkinson to have charge of Lunatic 
Hospital, the Female Asylum, and North 
Western District ; Ass. Surg Shcddcu, 
appointed to Collcetorate of Coimbatore, 
vice Jones, promoted ; Ass. Surg, A. N. 
Magratli, appointed to Zillahof Chinglc- 
put, wee Reed, promoted. — Oct. 8. Surg. 

M. S. Moore to lie Start Surgeon to Field 
Force in Dooab, vice Trotter ; Surg. A. B. 
Pcjipin to he Gun Non Surgeon of Trin- 
cluuopoly, vice Wy.se. 

REMOVALS AND TOS TINGS. 

Heart Quartern, Sent. 28. — Col. H. S. 
Scott, fiom 3»th to 1th N. 1. ; Lieut. Col. 
Com. C. T. G. Bishop appointed to 35th 

N. 1.; Lieut. Col. II. Swavne appointed 
to 2d N. 1. ; I ieut.Col. F.W. Wilson re- 
moved from 2d to 35th N.l. ; Lieut. Col. 
H. Bawdier appointed to 41st N.L; Lieut. 
Col. H. W. Sale ic moved from 4 1st to 
49th N.l. 

Cadets Posted. 

J. Oakley to 6tli L. C. ; W. ELey, 43d 
N.L; H. Wakeman, 42d do. ; H. A. Hol- 
combe, lHth do. , 11. K. M'l/pod, 13d do.; 

K. V. P. Holloway, 42(1 do. ; J.C.Dardell, 
39th do. ; H. Shiriert’, 2d do.; W. Bus- 
sell, 18th do. 

Cadets appointed to do datu. 

Oct. 4.— C. Al. West, H. Marshall, 
W. E. L. Ev elvn, It. Giifliths, and W. 
Beaumont, with 33d N.L; C.A. Moore, 
aud 1’. J. Fisher, 1st do. ; W. W. Cooke, 
2 1th do. ; and J. Wilkinson 33d do. 

Hr mot' ah in Inf an trip 
Oct. 9. — C'ol.T. Boles fiom 82d to 48th 
N I ; Lieut. Col Com. M. L. Pereira 
from 48th to 33d N. L; Lieut. Col. J. 
Brodie from 33d to 28th N.L ; Lieut. Col. 
G. Jackson fiom 8th to 21th N. L; Lieut. 
Col. J. S. Fraser from 2Hth to 33u N.L: 
Ens. C. Pickering, of 49th regt. posted 
to 2d batt. Pioneers, vice Cuxtou. 
Removals and Postings in Artillery, 
Oct. 13.— Capts. J. G. Bonner from 
Horse Brigade to 1st batt. ; W. T. Lewis 
posted to 1st batt. ; F. Boud to 1st batt. ; 
T. Biddle to 2d batt. ; J. Lambe to 1st 
batt ; J. M. Ley to 2d batt. ; T. T. Paske 
lroin 2d to 4th halt.— Flint Lieutenant* 
T. Ditmas to 1st batt.; T. H. Huinffreys 
to 2d butt. ; J. T. Ashton to 2d batt. ; G. A. 
Goldingham to 1st batt.; S. S. Trevosto 
2d batt.; J.W.Croggon to 2d batt.; N. H. 
Fish to 2d batt. : T. K. Whistler to 1st 
batt.; W. H. Miller to 1st batt. 

Oct, 14,— Lieut, Colonel S, (Jleavcland 
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posted to 2$ b$tt, Artillery , apd a} 
to command (Srtittdry 'with* ' 1.1 
Spbstp. Force ; May J: WHktnson \ 
to Ifyi'batt. Artillery ; Capt. G.' Cottrau 
removed from Istbatt. to tne Horse Brig. 
Artillery ; Captv It. G. Poiwhele posted 
to ‘id bat t. Artillery; Lieut C. Hosinur 
removed froth 1 Horse Brigade to lth or 
Goiundauze batt. of Artillery ; Assist. 
Sniff. P. Godfrey removed from 'id to 
40th regt. ; and Assist. Surg. J. Moiton 
fromi4wh to 2d regt. 

Oct. 22. Assist. Surg. G. Beet. son to do 
dotr under Garrison Surgeon of Fott 
St. George until opportunity offers for bis 
proceeding to Rangoon. 


BOMBAY. 

military appointments. 

Bombay Cattle , Sej/t. 23. — Lieut. Cob 
G, Brooksf 3d N. I. to be a Member of 
the Standing Committee ot Surve’’ vice 
Roome, resigned. — 25. Lieut. Graeme, 
3d Cav. to be Quartermaster of Brigade 
at Pooqah, vice Willoughby. — Oct. 2. 
CApt/ G, B. Aitcheson, bth N. I. to be 
Acting Superintendent of Bazars in the 
DeOcan, vice Sandwirh. — The following 
Cadets and Assistant Surgeons having 
reported thWr arrival, are appointed as 
follows: Mr. H. Bury and the Hon. A.O. 
Murray to be Cornets, Mr. S. A. Crofton 
to be Ensign ; and Mr. A. .1. Montefiore 
to be Assistant Surgeon.— Oct. 5. Lieut. 
J. Sahders, Ihtli N.L to be Line Adju- 
thut atDeOsd, vieeTroWard ; Lieut. A. W. 
Pririgle, 14th N. f. to be Quartermaster 
of Brigade, vice Willoughby. 

ISM W. 7, — Oct. 8, Lieut. A. Bradford 
to ‘he Interpreter in Hindoostanec and 
Quartermaster, vice Spence, trail. 'fen ed 
to 14th regt. 1st Oct. 1824. 

. 5 MAW. Ens. IL Wood to be 2d or 
Mahratta Interpreter, 1st Oet. 1824. 

2 \st X. 1. Kns. K. Long to he ‘2d or 
Mahratta Interpreter, l-t Oct. 1824. 

Oct. 11. — Lieut. Col. Wilson, 2d L. C. 
to command Malwa Field Foice; Assist. 
Coin. Gen. Ellis, from SuiatDiv. to Is* 
Assist. Conn Gen. atMliow; Capt. (J. W. 
Gibadh, regt. Artillery, to he Deo. Com. 
of stores at Mtiow ; Lieut. Athill, fiom 
Sholapore, to be Executive Engineer at 
MhotY; Lieut. H. Keddington, 22d N. I. 
tobe Garrison StaffOlfloer atAsseenghm ; 
Lieht. Willoughby to be Pep. Assistant 
Quartern!. General with Malwa Force ; 
Cant,' Hart to be Uep. Assist. Qunrtenn, 
Gen. in South Concaii. 

The 1 following Cadets for Infantry and 
Cavalry, • having reported their arrival, 
are appointed as follows Mr.W.Meeke 
to lie OOniet ; and Messrs. E. George, 
Ji Gordon, and A. fc. Hhwklhs to Tje 
ErtsVgnfv. 

Qtt.' LV— Lietrt. > G. R. LyonA, Hon. 
Artillery, to succeed Capt. GibAoh as 
Pep. C'otn. of Stotos ak Kaif ah,— 21. 


Ueut. 3 .' tMiti {bte'AUftithit to hau 
of Pioileet*, »Ws--0«WiB, fftanoEd 
dated v 16 fc)ot;lrS4 { Cunt.AidEL dta*- 
bell to be Sobt AiMi. Comj Gettieathc 
Eatab. ; Kns. D. Davidson,: Pth rbgt. Rj 
to act as an Aoristr toiRevenuo SarvcMr 
in Guzerat during hMeoce of Lieut. lE- 
maresq.— 26. Lieut Befck/ 10th regt. to 
assist Capt. Hart' in repairing the Hoads 
down the Kommavleq. Ghaut, and thence 
to Chaploon : C&i>t. JNL> Baguold, 23d 
regt. N.L to be a Biigade Major tottie 
Forces, dated li Not. 1924 t CaptW.IL 
Sykes, 17th regt. N. J. to omciate as Sta- 
tistical Reporter. — 30. EwtigtiQ.AP Don- 
nell, ilth regt. N. 1. # tq Interpreter 
& Quartermaster in Hindoostanec, dated 
1 Pee. 1824. — Dec. 6. Liedt G. W. Bink- 
ley, 14th regt. N.L to act as Adjutant 
until further brdera, vice IVmget, pro- 
moted, dated 2 Dec. 1824.' 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Bombay Castle , Sept. 28. — Surgeon 
Smyttant to have Medical charge of the 
Gaol, and duty of attending Coroner. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle . Oct. If). 

tab Regt. N. J. Ensign R. I arquhar to 
be Lieutenant, vice Gibson, deceased, 
dated 27 June 1824. 

4 th Regt. X. /.— Nov. 30. Sen. Lieut. 
J. Finlay to be Captain, and Kns. H.lkm- 
chier to be Lieutunaut, vice M'Culluni, 
deceased, dated 10 Nov. 1824. 

UthRegt. N. /.—Pec. 4. Lieut. L.H. 
Home to be Captain, and Ensiga C. W. 
Wen n to l>e Lieutenant, vice Duulop, de- 
ceased, dated 3d Dec. 1824. 

18M Regt. N. /.—Dec. 0. Kns. E, H. 
Hart to he Lieutenant, idee Morlcy, de- 
ceased, dated 30 Nov. 1824. 

10M Regt. X. /. Sen. Lieut. P. W. Pbu- 
get to be Captain, and Euj*. J. Hay to l*‘ 
Lieutenant, vice Gall wey, deceased, dated 
2 Dec. 1824. 


MEDICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle , Sept. %\. — Ass. Surt- 
J. M'Neii to he Surgeon, vlcb Ogilu, 
dated ID July 1824. 


ADJUSTMENT OP RANK. 

Bombay Castle , Oct . 15.— Lieut. H. 
Hart, 6th regt. N. I. to take rank vice 
Maxwell, deceased, dated 47 .Mkr. lH21 ; 
Lieut. T. Ridoot, dlttoditto, tieeAitclK- 
son, promoted, dated 4 May 1824. 

MEDICAL ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 


Bombay Ca*tbe t Sept. 23. — Surgeon 1 • 
Sheppee to take rank, .vice Sharpe , re- 
tired, dated 22 July 182^1 SO^.W.Pnr 
nell, ditto, 8 B. 

Frtzcr, ditto, bit 

1 May 1824 j. Sdr^ll; HdtkSftiy; ditto, 

dltu.; 1 M«5l8S4. : 
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»^SfK!S5Lgfc co^o^z. 

S Lle*Ufi<*J»«leY. vtd rcgt N^. 
iTewhuuijc with . Second Lieot. t. W. 
fetuM dtli rcili. N. I-— S' Lieut. K. lro- 
Mttlt’ 0*h NJ 1. transferred to Uajcotc 
Si c Adjutant, vice Worthy, promoted : 
Heat W. Noton, Quartermaster and 
"rtprewr to -224 N. 1. and Lieut. G. 
Macintosh, same rcgiiodiit, doing duty 
hs Quartermaster fttul Inteipreter to 
Muriije Bat*. arc permitted to exchange 
Appointments, i 

Cadets permanently posted. 

Oct.tf. F- Bordwiue toEngineer*.— 
Cornets: G. W. Money, dilL,.C.; l.B- 
Hamilton, 1st L.C. ; G.b.Maler, Ad 
1, (’. ; J. Fenny let L. G.— -Ensigns: 
W. Jours, 20th N.I.i 0. Graliain, llltli 
N. I. ; K. Ei Phillip*, 7tli N. I.; H. li. 


m 


Doherty, 18th N.I.j A.Shepheard,24th 
N. 1. ; \V. Thatcher, 7th N. L 

Dec, 7.— Capt. J. Snodgrass, Assistant 
Com. Gen. is transferred from the Ba- 
roda Subsidiary Force to the Poonah 
Division of the Army, from the 1st iost. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay Castle , Sept. 23. — Lieut. O. 
Poole, ythN.I. and Lieut. C.H. Well*, 
16th N. 1. to Europe foi henltlu— Ofct. 8. 
Capt J. Farquharsou 8th N. 1. ter Europe 
on private affairs. — Nov. 26. Lieut. J. 
Hardy, 2d Grenadier regt. to Europe for 
health, fur three years.— 30. Lieut: Col. 
W. Turner, 1st Kegt. L. C. to the Cane, 
and eventually to Kuroi>e, for health ; 
Capt. K. Pearson, 15th N. 1. to Europe, 
for three years, on sick Certificate ; 
Assistant Surgeon D. Stewart, of Medical 
Establishment to Europe for health. — 
Dec. 4 Capt. Gooditf, 16th regt. N. I. to 
Europe for three years, on furlough. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the London Gazettes.'] 
BENGAL. 

1 1/A Light Dragoons. Lieut. C. Wc- 
tlierall to be Captain by pm chase, vice 
Durie, who retires, dated 21» June 1824 , 
Comet A. Ahinuty to be Lieutenant bv 
pm chase, vice Wetherall, ditto: Gent. 

Cadet F. D. George, from Royal Militaiy 
( allege, to be Comet by pureba-e, tice 
Ahinuty, dated 24 March 182m 

1 Mh Foot. Capt. John Lintott, fioni 
halt- pay 60th Foot, to be Captain, vice 
Kell\, appoiutud to Rifle Brigade, dated 
q Aprd Ifcfi ; Eusigu W. M. Rrowm itfg, 
to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
How aid, Willed in action, dated 2 J May 
1824 ; C. Savage, Gent, lo be Ensign, 
woe Hrownrlgg, ditto. , , 

MtkFoot, Lieut. Francis Bernaid, from 
h.tlt-p.w 2 1th Foot , to be Lieutenant A ice 

t oghlan, 


vice Ingram, dated 8 April 1825. —To b« 
Ensigns: r i bourns Wood, Gent, from 
the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, dated 8 April 1825; Alexander 
M‘Ken/.ie, Gent, vice Butler, dated 9 

^ oOM fW. Lieut. M. Sc hoof, from 67th 
Foot, to Ik- Lieutenant, vice Deane, who 
exchanges, dated 3 June 1824. . 

54 thFoot. Capt Aithur V redertckBnr- 
bauld, fium the half- pay of the.lBtU regt. 
to l>e Captain, vice Camubell, appointed 
to thelPJth icgt. dated 8 April |82n; Vm^. 
llcnrv Williain llairis to be Lreu tenant 
without purchase, dated 8 Apru 182.»; 
Heniy Carleton Borden Sei ijeant, bent, 
to be Ensign, vice Ilariis, dated 8 April 
1825; Kmign F. (ioiisidine to be Lieu- 
t< •limit without puivbiise, MceClaijs, «e- 
cea^ed, dated 6 June 1824. 


logman, appointed to the OlM hoot, 
dated 9 April 18*25; Geo. bieen, bent 
1 1 om the Royal Militaiy Aeademv at 
Woolwich, to be KiisiifU, vice Cain pbel , 
appointed to the 72d l oot, dated / Apn 

18-25. Kns.J Campbell to be Lieutenant 

without piucbiV'C, vice Michell, dead « 
his wounds, dated 1 July 18-4 5 ' 

Tudor, ditto, dated 10 Peb. 18-> ; E. 
Ku\ns,Gent. to Ik- Knsigi»,v icc t ampln-ll, 
dated 24 Mhrch 1825. ,, 

5‘j/A hoot. W. Jesse, bent to lie En- 
sign without imiehase, vice Jo'ies, pro- 
moted in 58th regt. dated if April 18-.>. 


: MADRAS. 

Gf font. ‘ Lieut |Jolm Nelson Ingram 

be Ijifcutvii&tiU -./ t.u 4 . Edward K* Stia 
thei i5%ff|pr» djjitei £>\prU W23 ; Lm'jt. 
John Sampsoh, froiaJudf-riiay 21st toi , 


BOMBAY. 

4 th Liuht Dragoo"*. ’Vo De Captains 
without puu base : Lieut. P . l>. V 1 '* 

Sale, deceased, dated 26 Jo»e Iff .* 

C apt. J. Elliot from half pay -1st Light 
Diagoons, xice Bai low, deceased, dat d 
1 July 1821 ; Comet J. S. Smith to lit 
Lieutenant, \iic Daly, dated 10 Dee. 
IK-24 ; E. Hai't y, Gfi.t. to be Cornet by 
pm ch.ise, vice Smith, dated 24 , » 

Si-ii Mai. J. Hariisou. to be Adjutant, 
nil'll rank of Cornet, vice Dixon, dated 
dated ‘25 June 1824 ; Coruet and Adut. 
C, Dixon to be Uuut trimasU-r, vice Allen, 
deceased, haled 25 June D-24. 

47 ih Foot. D. CmupbvU, bent, to be 
Ensign without puichase, >iceMuri)hy, 
promoted in GDth regt, datx-d HApnl 

iB 67*M Foot. Lieut. C, Deaue, from 30th 
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Foo$, to be Lieutenant, vice Behoof, who 
exchanges, dated 3 June 1624. 


CEYLON. 

1 6th Foot, To be Captains : Lieut. Sa- 
muel Browne, dated 7 April 1825 : Lieut. 
John D’Arcy, from the 17th Light Dra- 
goons, dated 8 April 1825. — To be Lieu- 
tenants : ftm*. Charles Frederick Thomp- 
son, dated 1 April 1825 ; Lieut. Brickell 
Alexander, from half-pay 5f>th Foot, 
daud 8 April 1825.—’ To he Ensigns : 

lutosh, Gent, dated 8 April 
1% Rryan Keating O’ Dwyer, Gent, 
vice Thomson . dated 2 April 1825. 

4 bth Foot, Lieut. Lambcit Cowell, from 
the half-pay of the imp regt. to be Lieu- 
tenant, yice Good riff, appointed to the 
With regt. dated 8 April 1825. — To be 
KusiglW : Robert Lewis, Gent, from the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
dated 1 April 1825; George Christopher 
Harnewail, Gent, vice Rowell, whose ap- 
pointment is not to take plate, dated 8 
April 1825; Brcv. Lieut. Col. Xiinenes, 
from 62d Foot, to he Lieut. Col. without 
purchase, dated 25 March 1825.— To he 
Captains: Lieuts. R. Kelly A II. Forbes, 
dated 25 March 1825 ; Licnt A. A. Van 
Cortlaudt, from 8th Light Dragoons, 
dated 2(i March 1825.— To be Lieute- 
nants: Ensigns J. Macintjie, T. K man 
and N. Sykes, dated 25 March 1825 ; 
Lieut. A. A. Armstrong, from half-pay 
Newfoundland Fend hies ; Lieut. A. 
Clarke from ditto, 22d Foot f reputing 
the difference) ; Lieut. It. C. Elliot, from 
ditto of regiment; Lieut. It. S. Knox, 
from ditto D 1st Foot ; Lieut. J. M. Good- 
riff, from 7th Foot : Lieut. A. G. Sedley, 
from 3d Royal Vet.Batt.; Lieut. J.Foibes, 
from half pay of the regt. ; Lieut. T. 
Chadwick, from half-nay 7th West India 
Regt.; Lieut. O. Bell, from half-pay 
34tn Foot; Lieut. W. Mctge, from half- 
pay 48th Foot ; Second Lieut J. Geddes, 
from Royal Staff Corps, vice Kellie, dated 
26 March 1825; Ensign G. Duller, from 


63d loot, Hcc Forixa, dated 26 March 
1825.— To be Ensigns: Ens. A. Arm- 
strong, from half-pay 1st Garrison Batt 
dated 25 March 1825 ; Eus. R. Stanford’ 
from half- pay Cape Regt. dated 26 March* 
1825 1 J. Du Verriett, Gent, vice Krnan. 
dated 27 March 1825, and H. C. Powell 
Gent, vice Sykes, dated 25 March 1825,* 


CAPE. 

6th Foot, Cantain Edwin Irwin, ftom 
half-pav 87th root, to be Captain, vice 
Ralph Meredith, who exchanges, dated 
7th April 1825. — To be Lieutenant: Se- 
cond Lieut. Wpi. Pottinger, from the 
Royal Aitillery, dated i) April 1825.—' To 
he Ensign: Ensign Edward Kirwan, 
from half-pay 88th Foot, vice John 
Atlioll Bannatyne MunayM'Gregor.who 
exchanges, dated 7 April 1825; ,1. A. B. 
M‘ Gregor, Gent, to lie Ensign without 
purchase, vice Foley, promoted, dated 
24 March 1825 ; Lieut. It. Hait, from 
78th Foot, to he ('apt. without pm chase, 
dated 25 Match 1825. 


'ram the Indian Gazette,] 
BENGAL. 

Fort lt r illiam , Oct. 30. — Lieut. T. 8. 
O. Hal lor. in, H.M.’s44th Regt. to he Bri- 
gade Major to Biig. Gen. Dunkiu, and 
directed to proceed to Dacca. 

nmi.ouoiis — ms majesiv’s roRcr.s. 
To Europe. — Sept. 6. Limit. Browne, 
44th Foot, for health.— 21. Lieut. Sper- 
ling, 1 tit h Lancers, on private affairs ; 
Ens. Thomson, 60th Foot, for one year, 
for health. — 22. I dent, and Adj. Purcell, 
46th Foot, for health. — Ort. I. Lieut. 
Norman, 59th Foot, tor health. — Lieut. 
Pigot, 5'Jtli Foot, for health. — Nov. 10. 
(.'apt. Carr, 41st root, for health ; C'apt. 
Ellis, 16th Lancers, for health. — 13. Brev. 
Maj. Howaid, 30th Foot, for liealth. 
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/> BIRTHS* MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BENGAL. 

Births —Sept. 1. The lady of T. J. 
Turner, civil service, collector 

of Sibnour, of a daughter. — At Kur- 
uaul, the lady of J. JM* Dowell, Esq., 
Miiteiinleudent surgeon, of a daugh- 
ter.— 3d. At Aurungabad, the lady of 
Capt. F. Patterson, Aurungabad division, 
of a sou.— 6th. At Nusscerabad, the lady 
of l.iout. Pcnpcfathcr, 3d L.C , of a son. 
— At Ca« u pore, the lady of Lieut. VVor- 
lall, of a (laughter. — 7th. At Benares 
the lady of Lieut. It. C. Dickson, of art., 
of a son. — 10th. The lady of Lieut. -Col. 
livelier, of a daughter. — At Codtai, Tir- 
hoot, the lady of 11. S. Cahill, Esq., of a 
mmi. — A t Goniekporc, the lady of F. 
Cume, Esq., ('.S., of a daughtci. — )2th. 
At Futtchgurgh, tin* lady of Lieut. J. F. 
Hatton, of engineer'- ot a son. — I.3th. 
At Ka/ Gunge, the lady of Capt. .Scott, 
adj. Gardner’s horse, of a daughter — 
Huh 'l’he lady of Capt. East gale, of a 
daughter. — At Iutallv, Mis. M A. Bur- 
ges', of a daughter.— Kith, The lady of 
W. P. Mustou, Esq., of a (laughter— At 
Serauipore, Mis. J. Htggiiison, of a son. 

— I7tli. At Bishop’s College, the lady of 
the Rev. Principal Mill, of a daughter-- 
lytli. At Bareilly, the lady of Lieut. Gril- 
{ itln», of a daughter — At Cawnpoie, the 
wife of Dr. A. Davidson, of a daughter. 
—UOth. At Benaies, the lady of Capt. S. 
Matson, 55th N.L, of a son. — 2lst. At 
Cluny riu ghee, Mrs. W. Fendall, of a 
daughter. — At Bankipoie, Mis. J. Gray, 
Vir 1 ? 0,, ‘ — 24th. At Bajeilly, the lady of 
y»- Chalmers, Esq., M.D., of a daughter. 

- At Cbiusurah, Mis. C. Bather, of a 
daughter. — At Miduapoor, the lady ot 
lacut. V. ^Uottlaud, superintend , N D., 
Cuttac Road, of a son. — 20th. At Chow- 
inighie, the lady of J. A. Doiin, E'ui., 
C.S.,of ason. — At Barraekpoie. the lady 
<»f Capt. C. F. Wild, 21th N.L, of a 
daughter.— 27th. At Sect ora, the lady ot 
Cant. H. James, 20th N.L, of a daughter. 
—At Barrack pore, the lady of Maj. W. 
Jwinton, of a son.— 29th. At Howrah, 
Mrs. Cliflfe, of a daughter — Oct. 1. Mis. 
G. 1 . Heims, of a son. — 3d, At Bariack- 
P<ne, the lady of Mr. Supei intend. Slug, 
mown, of a son. — Mis. D. Gonns, of a 
daughter.— n,e lady of J W. Hogg, Esq., 
of ason. — The lady of P. Stewait, Esq., 
M.D., of a son. — f»th. At Alli|>ore, the 
lady of (i. Gooch, Esq., civil setiiec, of 
a daughter. — (ith. The lady of N. Hud- 
son, Esq., of a daughter. — 7th. At Be-* 
n ues, the lady of J. M. Macnab, Esq., 
mil sendee, of a son. — 8th. At Hoogly, 
the lady of W. H. Belli, Esq., of a (laugh - 

llth. At Jubulpore, the wife" of 


Lieut. M. Nicolson,of a daughter ,<U.j5th. 
At sea, on board the Larkins, the hufyof 
Capt. Jordoun, of a daughter,— Uhh. 
Mis M. Martin,of a daughter.— AtMoor. 
shedabad, M i s. A . Smelt , of a son.— 20th. 
"1 lie lady of Mr. F. D. Bellew, supervisor 
of Gliauts, of a son.— 21st. At Cool- 
baiiali, the lady of G. Barton, Esq.* ofa 
son— At An ah, the lady of W. Lajn- 
bert, Esq., ci\il sei vice, of a sop, — 22d. 
AtGhazcepoie, Mrs. Watson, ofa daugh- 
ter. — 21th, At Battora, near Jan u pore, 
the lady of Major II. Wrottcsley, of a 
daughter. — 25th. At Cawnpore, the lady 
of J. Wem\ ss, Esq., civil service, of a 
sou.— 26th. At Buxar, the lady of Capt, 
J Oliver, Assist PoosaStud, of aduugli- 
tei .— The lady of ( apt. T. Baker, of the 
ship Nearchus, of a daughter. — 27th. At 
Bairackpoie, the lady ol Maj. W. Swin- 
tou, of a son.— Nov. 1. At Arrah, the 
lad) of Lieut. -Col. Com. Baldoclc, of a 
son. — 4th. In Fort William, the lady of 
H. Cat ell, Esq , of a sou.— 7th. Mrs. J. 
Lord, ot a sou.— 9tl». Mis. A. J. Bollard, 
ol a son.— 1 Ith, At Ballygnng, Mrs. Gor- 
don, of a son. — 1 7tli. At Calcutta, the 
lad) of J M‘Ken/ie, Esq.. of "a son. — 
At Chowringlier,, the lady of Capt, B. 
Home, of H.N.I., of a daughter. — At 
Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. J. A. Seott, 
1st Keg. L.C., ot a son.— 18th. In Fort 
William, the lady of Maj. W. HjtDennie, 
H.M. l ’tli Light Infantry, of a son. 

Mat nage*.-- Sent. .Id. Mr. T. P. Whit- 
teubury, to Eli/.a Emily, eldest daughter 
of the late Dr J. Spiatt, civil service, 
Bcncooleu. — 12th. At Dinapore, Mr. J. 
Dobson, of the eential boaitl of revenue, 
to Miss F. Chambeilaiii. — l8tl|. Mr. T. 
W. Dalryuiple, coach- maker, to Mrs. 
Nieholls, widow of the late S. Nicholls, 
Esq — 20th. H. Wells, Esq., civil service, 
to Frances, second daughter of W. 
Trovver, Esq.— 23th. Mr. W. K. Old, to 
Mary Ann, second daughter of the late 
D. 'i cmpleton, Esq.— Oct. 2d. Lieut. C. 
Fowle, hath N.I.. to Mary Anne, second 
dauRhtei of W. Thomas, K»q., surg. 4th 
N.T — Mr. T. Mitchell, master of the 
H.C.'s biigToith, to Miss M. Wright. — 
5th. .L Williamson, Esq., oi Seramjiore, 
to Mrs. A. Carey, relict of the late F. 
Carey, E*q. — llth. At Dum-Dum, Cant. 
C. Graham, of Artillery, to Maiy, third 
daughter of the late Col. Taylor, of Biver- 
hilJ, Kent. — Mill. Mr. J. Moore, to Miss 
A. I. Mackenzie — 18th. At Seundcrabad, 
Lieut. J. W. Poyntz, II M. BCth Reg., to 
Miss E. T. Stoddard. — 21st. J. Lowe, 
Esq., to Mis. Bennett, relict of tin* late 
W. R. B. Bennett, Esq., civil ser- 
vice,— 29th, At Delhi, Mr. J, George, to 
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Mips Charees, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Chavecs* — At, Paherput, Mr. W. Kelly, 
to Mia* A. Lamaister.— Nov. 13th. Mr. 
W. S. Blackburn, to Mbs J. G. Ross. 
— Lately, T. Palmer, Esq., to Miss J. H • 
Adams. — 16th. At Calcutta, Lieut. J. 
Butler, 3d N.L, to Miss A. Gunn. — 20tl». 
Lfcut. C; Rurrowes, 45th N.L, to Miss 
Wilkie* eldest daughter of the late Capt. 
J. Willtlv, 49th Heir. N.I. 

Deaths. — Sept. 17. At Buxar, Agnes 

D. H. Pfantagcuct, infant daughter of 
$faj; R. P, Field. — IHth. Win. Manning- 
toil, Mn., aged 32. — lDth. John Mairiott, 
u4n*d£ 4 W. Denman, Esq., aged three 
ydari.— 21st. At Dum-Dum, J. K. Fer- 
guson, son of the late Rev. Mi. Fcigu- 
son, parish of Kingussie, PerthMiiie — • 
At Banda, Julia t hailotte, infant daugh- 
ter of G. Muiuwaring, Esq. — Capt. P P. 
Nind, 3d L.C. — 22d. At lntally, Mr. W. 
Butler, late head assist. In Adj. Gen.’s 
f»ffledA-At Nusseerahad, ofdropsy, Lieut. 
Col. G. V. Barnes, commanding 36th 
N.I,-— 25th. At the age of 74, Joseph 
Brti'fetfco, Ksq., one ot the oldest inha- 
bitants and most respectable merchants 
of Calcutta. — 27th. Mrs. B. Boardman.— 
30th. At Chowrlnghee, Mrs. Skakespear, 
the lady of J. T. Snakesnear, Esq., civil 
service, aged 41.-— Mrs. l/ahel Han, aged 
54. — Oct. 1. Mrs. F. IVRozaiio, aged 45. 
— Lieut. J. Alston, 40th N.L, aged 35. — 
At Piilicat, J. W. Moodei, Esq. — 3d. At 
Neasnrraye, Mr. R. Summers.— At B«u- 
rackjiore, of cholera. Maj. C’. Mat tin, 
61st N.I. aged 45. — At H indown. Bn*. J. 
Chesnfcy, 38th N. !.— 4th. At Dacca, 
Shearman Bird, Esq. , one of the judges 
of the Prov. Court of Appeals and Chcuit. 
Mf. Alex. Auhert, aged 40. — 5th. At 
Cawnpdre, Mrs. Hilary, wife of Quart. 
Mast. W. Hilary, H.M.’sahth Regt., aged 
27. — (Jth. At Howrah, Mr. 8. Rithcrdou, 
aged 27. — 7th. At Dacca, Chailes, tlie 
youngest son of the Rev. W. Palish, aged 
thiet/yeais. — At Lucknow, Frances So- 
phia, daughter of Capt. A. Roheits, aged 
tvy? years.— 8th. Beniamin Foit, Esq., 
aged r. Joint Turner, agctl 51. — 
9tn. Mr. Gabriel D’Cru/, aged 34. — 10th. 
At , Dace;t» laeut -Col. It. A. C. YVutsou , 
441 n N.L — Mr. l’atteison, Suig. of the 
ship Henry Poigher. — 1 1th. M aj. A» thur 
Oiveh, 20 tu N,l.,ageU25 — 12th. At Ran- 
goon, Lieut. J. Ljndesay, 34 lb Regt., or 
Chlraenk L.|.,pqu ot V. Lindesuy, Esq., 
of B^innngie, Hfesliire, «igod 21.— At 
M how, Assist. Slug- II. Fraser, 15th N.I. 
—UUi, 1 At Sartgor, Lieut. T. B. Malden, 
21'st N.L-pllitb. At Delhi, Mr. J. T. 
Brown, rcgbttar tqBoaid of Revenue, 
W. P.— Mst f cliolera, Capt.G. Bun- 

\ on , commander of the ship Corn wall.— 
23d. At Delhi, Mr. J. Gould, Sutveyiug 
Depart.— 24th. Mai. W. M'Quhac, lleng. 
Artil., aged 38. — 31ft. Mr. M. Bull. — 
Nov. 7th. At Coxially, near Qishuagur, 
Mr. Geo. John \V neatly. — A|, Dinapore, 
C;\romie,thelady of Cajvt.R. A. Thomas, 


Capt. J ’ cool?. A.fe.q. to Rlght 


13th AtChaudernagore, MI?& jyt. B'runec 
— 1 7th. At Allipore, Anna Maria, wife of 
G. Gough, Esq,, civil service.— At (J) $ , 
simbazaar, 11. Vv. Dr07 u Rsq.r-t\ 4 
Toi ckler, Esq,— Mrs, Q* Enmgaz. 


MADRAS; - / - 

Births.— Sept. 13th. At S^htidcrabad, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. BowdJer, coth- 
inanding. 4 1st N. I., of a/sou.— 21gt. At 
Palamcottah, Mrs. F, CarRer, 6f a sot}. 
— 23rd. At Sccundcrabdd, ‘ ttyfi lady of 
Lieut. H. H. Kilby. 4th N. I., of a sou.— 
Oct. 5th. At Wallajahbad, the lajy of 
Lieut. G. Brady, 33d N.L, of a $on — 6th. 
At Tanjore, the wife of the Rev. G, 
Sperschneider, of a son.— 12th. At Poon- 
amallec, the lady of W. R. Smith, Ksq,, 
medical estah., of a son. — 13tli. At Chit- 
toor, the lady of R Gibbon, Ksq., of a 
daughter.— At Secunderabad, the lady ot 
Capt. Walker, assist, adj. gen., of a 
daughter.— 14th. At Kilpauk, Mis. C. P. 
Goidon, of a daughter.— 15th. 'Hie lady 
of Lieut. Col. Coin. Wahab, of a daugh- 
ter. — 30th. The lady of Capt. T. S. Wat- 
son, of the Artillery, of a soil.— Nov. 1th. 
At Tanjore, the huly of Capt. Fyfe, of a 
son.-- fltli At the Presidency, Mrs. C has- 
ten neuf, of a son. — The lady of E. Mun- 
dell, Ksq., Paymaster of fl. M. 6th Regt., 
of a daughter. — 21st. The lady of Lieut. 

E. Dyer, 46th Regt. N. 1., of a daughter. 
— 26th. 'Hie huly of J. Savage, E S T» °^ a 
daughter. — Lady of J. M‘Leou, Esq. ofa 


Marriages, — Oct. 18th. At Sccuodcf- 
nbad, Lieut. J. W. Poyntz, H. M/s 30th 
Regt., to Kli/a Theodosia, daughter of 
the late Quart. -mast. Stoddait, ft. M,*» 
3ith Regt. — 23d. Arathoon Kerakbo’sc, 
Esq., to 51iss Hosauna, eldest ^aqght or 
of Seth Sam, Esq — 27th. At Quiloii, 
Capt. C. Maxtouo, com madding Resi- 
dent's escoit, to Beilina $opJiui, fourth 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Com.WelshA'dlt!' 
mandinir Ti n\ nncoi e *ubs|d. fqrce.^r^tn, 
AtCnddapah, Mr. G . Walton, uihsiqqaty,, 
to Anna, daughter ot Liciit. Col. Ilth\l\ui. 
—Lately. Mr. W. Giant, to Mis? Blit*.— , 
Mr. Roberts, of the C\uuCjfi MWlbaM)' 


J)eut/is . — About the lafctt^ 
gust, in the house of Ht*mh 

F.sq., Advocam-Gener^l, All 
eel, Esq., NaUJraiiStfdti Ripi 
India by the lilslinue'^of F 
Corr6$pOrt4ing!M«¥D.. In, the. 
tuna l History, Memb:or Asl 


t M Cdihbtbh, 
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a Solicitor of the Sntofemfe Court, aged 
M 47.— 2ftitbT Capt. S: G.CtM*, 40th,??. I. 

—Oct. fyh. Mr. J. Mitchell, -d^th. At 

Chaudore, Kns. 'f. Noud, 33d Pi. L— 
14th. Mrs. Mlfchell, widow of the late 
Mr. J ■ Mitchell.— Nov. Jst, Lieut. Col. J. 
Knowles, C. B., Madras establishment, 

>icn mu 



th g At NVgapatam, Mrs. E. A. Bridle, 
iced 4 1 • — nth. At Dharwar, Lieut, and 
v rii H. Sewell.'— At Cannanore, Lieut, 

\ H. Graham.— 9th. At Tokah, 

ion Esq., Madras Medical Lstabli.sh- 
ueiit.-Hth. At St. Thomas s Mount, 
he Her. A. X. Dc Casta.--12th. At 
rhlmihimt, M. A. Elizabeth, only daugh- 
uroffi. koilean, Esq., civil service.— 
17th. At Rangoon, Conductor W. La\v- 
rance, of Ordnance depaitment.-At 
Bellary', Mr. J. C. Davies. -Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Justice aiidLady tiank- 
lin. 


BOMBAY. 

jlhths— Sep. 19th. At Ahmcdahad, the 
ladv of J. Williams, Esq., civil sen ice, of 
adaughtcr. — 20th. At Surat, the ladv ot 
G. W. Anderson, Esq., of a son.— -Oct. 
3d. The lady of the Hon. Sir C. H. Cham- 
ber*. -puisine justice of the Supreme 
Court, of a daughter.— 4th. At Cambay, 
the lady of Lieut. W. Reynolds, Revenue 
and Topographical Survey Hen., of a 
daughter. — At CoUbab, the lady ot W. 
C. Ramsay, Esq , of a daughter. — 5th. At 
Pooulia, Mis. C. Ducat, of a son.— 
Ctli. At Surat, the lady of J. Taylor, 
Ksq., civil service ot a son. — 7th. At 
Suiat, the lady of E. Giant, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. — 15th At sea, on 
l>oard the Larkins, the ladv of Cant. 
Jourdan, of a daughter. — 26th. The lady 
of G. L. Elliot, Esq , civil service, of a 
sod.— Nov. 15th. At Raj cole, the lady of 
Capt. J, Worthy, of a son. — 24th. At El- 
luhporc, lady of Capt. W. Ledlie, Bengal 
Kstab., of a daughter, still-born. — ‘27th. 
Lady of Lieut. Col. Shouldham, Quart. 
Mast. Gen., of a son, still-born.— Dec. 
filh. 'l'helady of Rev. E. Mainwaiing, 
Chaplain, of a son. 

Jlfarrlvtes. — Oct. 26th. R. T. Webb. 
Ksq., civil service, to Caroline, third 
daughter of W. Payne, Upper Baker- 
street, London.— Nov. 30th. Mr. J. B. 
Egan, Mil. Auditor, Gen. Officer, to 
Mrs. A. Morgan — Dec. 9th. At St. 
ihomas’a Church, Elis. H. H. Doherty, 
18th Reg. Bombay. N. 1., to Miss E. 
Bellas!)*, 

8th. At Ba«sadore, m 
the Perslah Guiph, Lloyd Walter, Esq.. 


ruiny, v-api.. 

B. N. I. — 4th. At Surat, Incut, w. ti„ 
Ottey, 3d Regt. L. C — 8th. L1cp,t. V* H- 
Heathcot, Regt. of Artillery.— 9tn, At. 
Bombay, Rev. J. Nicols, Missionary', , 

SINGAPORE. 

Marriage. — June. 9th. A ndrfW ‘ fjar- 
quhar, Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Robin- 
son. 

Deaths.— Aug. 20tlu Peniston Lamb, 
Ksq , ot the lien;,. \ civil service #**-27 til. 
— On board the ship John Adam, in the 
Stiaits of Malacca, Cant. C. E. Smith, 
couiinander of the said ship.— 28/th. On 
hoard his own ship, in the harbour* Capt. 
J. Park, of the Jupiter, tree trader .r— 
Oct. 21st. Mr. C. J. Alford. 


Snrg. oft 
Horne, 


;e.— 23d! A. V. 
>wune,E$q., 


CEYLON. 

Marriage. — Sept. 23. At Colombo, 
Mi. J. C. Boldest yn, secretary to the 
sitting magistiute of Kandy, to Miss 
Maiy Deane 

Death. — Oct. 9. AtTrincomaleo, Capt 
John Cooke, A.D.C., to the Right Hon. 
the Gov. Geucral of India, and Lieut, iu 
R oyal Marines. 


PENANG, 

Birth.— Aug. 19. At Suffolk, tb*My 
of the Hon. W. E. Phillips, Governor, 
&c., Ac., of a soil. 

Draths.-Xn*. 20. Mr. R. B. Siullh, 
Bengal ordnance commissariat. — 220 . 
Edward, infant son of the Hon. W. E. 
Phillips, aged three days 
Hodgson, Ksq., late purser of the H.C. « 
ship Sir David Scott.— <Vt. 8. Ida re- 
sidence at Kel*o, the lion. John Maca- 
listcr, Ksq., senior member of council of 
this presidency, after a service Of nearly, 
20 years.— 20th. After a short illness, thtf 
Hon. Sir Francis S. Bayley, reqordct; of 
this island and its dependencies, 


CHINA. 

Birth, -r^ov. 3. At Maoao r .thelady of 

Wm- H v Ci. Plowden, of a daughter. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Births,— April 22<J. In Lower Brook- 
street, the Hon. Mrs. Barrington, of a 
son. 

MatHages .— March 26th. At Kensing- 
ton, A. Temple, Esa., of Kemsey, Wor- 
cestershire, to Louisa Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late J. R. Carnac, Esq., 
irtew&efof Council, at Bombay.— April 
4th. At Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, 
the EteH of Cfonrlcadc, to Harriet, only 
daughter sf the Right Hon. George Can- 


At St. James'* Church. C 
Ross, Lsq., son of General Boss toil 
Mar y omrumUh, foatth dauri&r 
Marquis of ComWaHfc. « 8 ** 

Dpaths.^Urc.h jkl. At M&hathort 
Mr- W ; 5Ky. 6u90n \^{ e ordnance WcSJ ! 
at Fort William. — I«t3i. At RyV Mfe* 
J 1 J ay Bengal N.I.-A|>ril 7^l5rov^J 
in the River Thames, Cant. 'PitOhefr Of 
the East India trade.-^mH, At his house 
on Stamford Hm, Mr. Patrick M’Uch- 
hin, in the 49th year of his age. 


SUPPIJiMK NTARY CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


[JFVom the Indian Gazettes.'] 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William, Ao.i. 2 6 —Mr. It. Cath- 
cart’to be Dcp. Collector of Calpcc; Mr. A. 
W. Begble, ditto of Banda.— Dec. Ki.Mr. 
K. Dcodes, Second Assistant to]the Export 
Warehouse-Keeper. 17. The Hon. VV. 
Hh, Melville, to he Agent ot the Gov.- 
General at Moorsbedabad ; Mr. A. 
Grant, to be Assistant to the Secretary to 
the Government in the Persian Depart- 
ment. 


MADRAS. 

Fort St. George^ Dec. 2. — Mr. A. Wil- 
son be 3d Judge of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit for the Western 
Division ; Mr. J. Paternoster, to be 
Register to the Zillah Court of Masulipa* 
tani ; Mr. A. Cheaps to be Register to 
the Zillah Comt of Hellary; Mr. C. P. 
Browne, to l»e 1 lead Assistant to the Col- 
lector and Magistrate of ilajahmundiy ; 
Mr. G. A. Smith, to be Head Assistant to 
the Collector and Magistrate of Masuli- 
patam. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY. 
BENGAL. 


MEDICAL APPOIN'I MENTS. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta , Dec. 15, 1824. 
— Assist. Surg. H. Cl.uk is appointed to 
the 1st reg. light cavalry, and diieetcd to 
join at Ptirneah without delay. 

Assist, Surg. J. Colvin is appointed to 
the Medical charge of the DinageporO 
Local Battalion, and directed to proceed 
and join without delay. 

Assist. Surgeons, G. W. Boyd, who 
WQfe appointed, temporal ily, on the Es- 
tablishment, by Government General 
Orders of the 2d lust., are directed to 
proceed, by water to Dacca without de- 
lay, where they will receive further 
orders. 

Assist. Apothecary CuUineton, who 
was posted to the Garrison of Fort Wil- 
liam, General Orders of the 7th Sept, 
last, having arrived at the presidency, 
will relieve Apothecary Lambora, lately 
prom. m 

Apothecary Lamboi n is appointed to 
do duty at the General Hospital until 
further orders; and Apothecary .Samuel 
George ia appointed to the Hospital of 
bis Majesty’s Royal regiment. 


medical promo iions. 

Fort H'illiam, Dec. 9, 1824. 

The Governor-General in Council ia 
pleased to make the following Pro- 
motions iu the subordinate branch ot 
the Medical Department : — 

To be Apothecaries : — Assist. Apothe- 
cary G. D. Wiltshire, Frederick Siioit, 
Andrew Long, Heuiv Jenkius, Jatnc< 
Concannan, William Hannah. 

To l»e Stewards Assiwt, Apothecary 
John Bennett; Assist. Steward John 
Win. Tibbitts, Robert Marrow, Charles 
Hvde. 

To be Assistant Apothecaiies i—Hos- 

f iital Apprentice Robert Henry Bain, 
lichard MacaulifFe, John Kidd, Hugh 
Carroll, John O’Connor.. James Bait)* 
Henry Watson, Francis Puigault, Dennis 
Mai shall, John Wilson. 

To be Assistant .Stewards t— -Hospitd 
Apprentice John Hinder, Henry Leach, 
James Pluck. 

Removal* and coVting*. ", 
Head Quarters, Calcutta, Dee. 

1 824.— 'Hie Comm ander-W Chief i* 
pleased to direct the following removals 
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and posting to place in the regiment of 

“SISJ W. Ollphaut, from tlm 15th 
comp 4th batt. to the 4 th comp. 1st bap. 
w-p Smith ; Capt. C. Smith, from the 
Vth comp. 1st batt. to the 8th comp. 2d 
h .tt vk'e Ralfc ; Capt. H. Ralfe from the 
Kpld Wt. to tKe 15th comp 
4th batt! vice Oliphanfc removed; 1st 
, u-# j. 9. Rotten from the 2d comp. 
•Vd batt. to the 8th comp. 4th batt. vice 
ftp tint- 1 from the latter to the former: 
Thi« exchange will take place on Capt. 
Brooke’s arrival at Kurnaul ; 1st Lieut, 
u G Roberts, from the 7th comp. 4th 
batt ' to the 2d comp. 2d batt. vice Here 
deceased ; 1st Lieut. W. J. Symons, 
Irom the 1st cornu. 1st batt. to the /th 
romp. 4 th batt. vice Robeits removed; 
1st Lieut. E. H. Ludlow (new promotion) 
to the 1st comp. 1st batt. vice S>mous 
removed; 1st Lieut. (). Raker, from the 
6th comp. 1st batt. to the 2d cotnp. 4th 
batt.: 1st Lieut. H. N. Pepper (new 

promotion), to the f>th comp. 1st batt. 
Mi-e Huker removed ; 1st Lieut. C. Dallas, 
from the 1st comp. 3d batt. to the I4ih 
comp. 4th batt.; 1st Lieut. II. Humfrcy, 
from the 5th comp, 3<1 batt. to the 1st 
comp. 3d batt. vice Dallas removed : 
1st Lieut. J. Cartwright, from the 2d 
comp. 4th batt. to the 5th comp. 3d batt. 

\ ice Huinficy removed; 1st Lieut. L. 
Burroughs, from the 2d comp. 4th 
batt. to the 2d comp. 3d batt. wee 
Williams deceased ; 1st Lieut. A. Camp- 
bell from the comp. 1st batt. to the 
6th comp. 3d batt. vice Bcdingficld from 
i he latter to the former; 1st Lieut. W. 
J. Miicvity, from the 4th comp 3d. batt. 
to the 4th comp. 2d batt. vice Hughes 
from the latter to the former ; 1st Lieut. 
I\ Jackson, from the 7th comp. 2d batt. 


to the 4th comp. 1st batt. vice Dyke 
from the latter to the former ; 1st Lieut. 
H. Rutherford, from the 8tb comp. 1st. 
batt. to the 7th comp. 1st batt. vice 
Brind from the latter to the former. 

2d Lieut. F. Grove, front the 3d comp. 
2d batt. to the 5th comp. 3d batt; 2d 
Lieut. J. Edwards, from the 4 th oofnp. 
2d batt. to 2d comp. 3d batt. ; 2d Lieut. 
G. J. Cookson, from the 4th comp, 1st 
batt. to the 3d comp. 3d batt. ; 2d Limit, 
W. 9. Piilain, from the 1st cotnp. 9db«tt. 
to the 1st comp. 1st batt. t/2d Ltent. 
W. E. J. Hodsou, from the 3d comp. 2d 
batt. to the 1st comp. 3d batt. 1 2d Lieut. 
G. Ellis, from the 1st comb. 3d batt, to 
the 8th comp. 1st batt.; 2cl Lieut. F. ft. 
Bazely,from the 1st comp. 2d batt. to the 
full comp. 1st batt.; 2d Lieut. J. Abbott, 
from the 5th cotnp. 2d batt. tO the 2d 
comp. 1st batt. ; 2d Lieut. F. R. BoHetm, 
from the 4th comp. 2d halt, to the 6th 
comp. 1st. batt ; 2d Lieut. K. D’ A. Todd, 
from the 2d comp. 2d batt. to the 4th 
comp. 1st batt.; 2d Lieut. G. T, Gra- 
ham, from the 7th comp. 2d batt. to the 
1st comp. 2d halt. ; 2d Lieut. F. K. Dun- 
can, from the 7th comp, lid batt. to the 
4th comp. 2d batt. ; 2d Lieut. T.K. Sage, 
from the Hth comp. 2d halt, to the 1st 
comp. 2d batt.; 2d Lieut. G. D. Scott, 
from the fith romp. 3d batt. to the 4th 
comp. 1st batt.; 2d Lieut. F. Galt shell, 
from the 6th comp. 2d batt. to the 3d 
comp. 2d lutt. 

The officers removed from the 6th and 
7th companies 1st batt. to Satigor, will 
join when the companies arrive there. 

The officers removed from Diim-Dinn 
to the upper provinces will be directed 
to proceed so soon as their services can 
he dispensed with after practice. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


( From the Indian Gazettes.) 

FURLOCOHS. 

// end Quarters, Calcutta , Dec. 13. 1824. 
—The permission granted by their Ex- 
cellencies General Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell and the Hon. Lieut.-Gcner.il Sir 
Charles Colville to the undermentioned 
Officers respectively, is confirmed for the 
i canons assigned: — 

4 th Dragoons. Colonel Dalbiac to the 
Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, or even- 
tually to Europe, for two year*, for the 
tecovery of his health, under very parti- 
cular circumstances. 

68M Foot* Colonel Bruce, to Europe, 
for (me year, for the recovery of his 
health. 

The undermentioned Officeis have re- 
ceded his Excellency the Coramander- 
iu-Chief’g leave of absence for tiic rea- 
sons assigned 

Ifyd lancer i t Captain Grevilie, from 


10th December to &Rh April 1825; to 
Calcutta, on most ui gent pm ate affairs. 

Ifi th Lancers. Bretet Captain Hake, 
fi oin 25th December to 24tii April 1825, 
to visit Benares, on pi n ate affairs. 


5 9th Foot. Lieut and Ad). Carmichael, 
rorn 25th Dec. to 25 th February, l«25, 
o visit Lucknow and Delhi. Lieut. Mae- 
lonald, fiom 25th December to 25th 
February 1825, to lisit Agra and f ntfoh- 
ur . Ensign M ‘Gregor, from 25th De- 
■enibrr to 25th February 1825, to visit 
Aickuow and Delhi. 

H7th Foot. Ensign Sinyth. from 10th 
December to 24th January 18-.*, to Cal- 
cutta, on most urgent private afhurs* 

The appointment of Captain Browne, 
1 1 th Dragoons , to the charge of Invalids 
to England* 1* cancelled at the request of 
that Officer, aud lie has 4* months leave 
Df absence from this date #0 enable hiui 
to rejoin his corp** 



Disposition of the 


m 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND MA^tW^ 


BENGAL. 

Birth**— Nov. 11. At Nagporc, the re- 
lict of the late Capt. A. Stewart, of 31st 
Regt. N.L, of a son. — lft. At Rajcot, the 
laay oi Capt 3, Worthy, of a son.— -9th 
Dec, Ai&oiarum, the ladyof J. Bushby, 
Khq.,of a daughter.— At Moorshcdabau, 
tJ&ltttly of S. G. Palmer, Esq., of a son. 
—11th. At Malda, the lady of the late 
Gapt.T. Ward, of a daughter. — 14th. At 
Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Boyd, oftth Regt., of a son. — 17th. At 
Ballygutig, the lady of Capt. Mylne, ot 
H.M* lUh Dragoons, of a son — 19th. At 
Chowrlngbee, the lady of F. Law, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

Marriages. — Dec. 4th. At St. Mary’s 
church, Lieut, and Quart. Mast. C. Sin- 
clair, 24th Regt. N.L, to Miss S. Balfour. 
— 24th. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Bowers, to 
Mis* 8. Lynch. 

Deaths. — Dec. 6th. At Jubbiilpore, the 
infant daughter ot Lieut. Wright.— 13th. 
At Calcutta, Peter, the infant son of Mr. 
T. B. Scott.— 19th. At Scrampore, Ed- 
ward, the infant sou of Capt. D.Thoipas. 


^ MADRAS. 

Birth,— Dec, Charlotte, tbe nife 
of Mr. C.J. Joue*, of a *ou. 

Deaths.— Nov. 27.— At Trichtnopoh, 
Comet W. G C. Dunbar, 5th Light Cav. 
—Dec. 6tb. At Arcot, Selina Jane, 
daughter of J, Stephens^#, Eaq. 

BOMBAY. 


Birth*.— Nov. 24. AtBombay, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Cooper, of Engineers of a 
son. — 2.')j.h . At Matoougab, the ladyof 
M aj Stevens, of a sou.— 26th. At Quitor, 
the ladyof Lieut. W. H. Smith, Iftth R*gt. 
N 1., of a son. — 27th. At Bombay, the 
lady of Lieut. Col. Shuldham, of a son. 

Marriages. — Nov. 19th. At Bombay, 
Capt. W. R. Lester, Regt. of Art., to 
Miss S. C. Pinchard, daughter of J. Pin- 
chard, Esq , Taunton, Somerset. — 30th 
Mr. .1. B. Eagan, to Mrs. A. Morgan. 

Deaths. — Nov. 21 at. At Sahara, Tho- 
mas, the son of Capt. H. Adam, 6th 
Regt. — 24th. At Bombay, E. Ayrton, 
Esq.— 25th. J. W. Chen y, Esq., collec- 
tor of the Northern Concan. 


II1SPOH1TION OF THF. BRITISH FORCES IN INDIA. 


Tore** in the- Butman Territories under Sir A. 
Campbell , K.C.B. 

RHNGAL DIVISION. 

Artillery — 7th and 8th Companies, 3J Bntt. |(Vl 

Ilia Majesty’s 13th tight lultmtry.. 600 

Ills Majesty’* 38th Regt 800 

Native Infantry, 40th. (at Che Ju ha) 90J 

H. M . ’a 4? thRegt . ( under mil e r a to Rangoon ) 89 0 

3160 

MADRAS DIVISION. 

European, . . .2260 
N olive 900 

ArtUtarr, 2Comps. F.uropean, 1 Native 240 

Hta M4e»ty’«4Ut Regt 900 

Hi# Majesty’* 89th Regt 800 

Madras European Regt '.4)0 

Native lotantry, 3d Begt 0O0 

Ditto ditto 7th ditto 9 4) 

Ditto ditto 9lh ditto 900 

Ditto ditto 12th ditto 900 

Ditto ditto 18th ditto !*'0 

Ditto ditto 34th ditto 900 

Ditto ditto 43d ditto 9no 

1st Battalion Pioneers so0 

• N 9900 

Nov. 1894. Intoto 13,060 

European, 8560 + #?60 * floao \ , a 
Nuttvu, 900 + 7140 « 8040 / l *' OGO 


Rangoon Fore© ...1J360 

Chittagong 9730 

Dacca ' 30 ii 0 

Sylhet 8100 

Assam MOO 

Troops in actual movement before 1 «« aio 

the Burman Territory J ' 

Company's Troops of the Btngal 
President y. 

Bengal Native Intant. 74,008. . . .68 Battalions 
16 Regt Irrvgulais .. 16,000. .. .16 ditto 
8 Native Cavalry 6,400. . , .8 F. C\ 


1,600 4 Battalions 

1 , 940... Ji diet* 

66“ . . ..Brigade 
1/09....1 Battalioa 


2 European Regts.... 

Aitilleiy 

Horse ditto 

Native Art'llery .... 

14 Provincials 14,000 14 ditto 

Rests. Focal Horse.. 6,MK). . . .6 Kegts. 

Seahundohs 9,000. .. .8 ditto 

Body-Guard 400 

Grenadier Battalions 4,000. ... 4 ditto 
Pioneers 720 

Total in Beng. Ter. 147,100 

Madias Europeans 

Bengal ditto 


8,760 

8,260 


-> U80 


Mndr«a Natives 7,140 

Beagal ditto... **h) 

In Nav. Body -Gu aid, part of Rocket 1 3UD 
Troop, from Bengal, embarked... • 1 

Troops at Rangoon.. 13, 369 
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CHITTAGONG FRONTIER. 

Vndtr Brig. Qe*. Morrison, Col. of H.M.’s 44th 
H IVf.’s 44th Regt. Artil.l Detachment ..... 900 


BERHAMPORE, 


His Majesty’* 87th Regt goo 

Native lulautry . 2Btb and 42d ]8(M) 


N.l, 47th, 6*1. 27th, Bengali * Provincial Batt. and 8d Company Hill ) 

.... }0th ami 16th Madras 6,360 Rangers J 

. . . . Artillery Detoc^i^tJ . , : J 

CAWNPORE. 

1st Troop Horse Brigade, H. M.*a I0tb> 
Cancers, y Comp. Aitillery, S Kurou. !■ 

Kegt f.,1 

Nntiv* I r» 4 Y> wtr-., V * ' * 


, rtochmenj , 

Provincial Battalioiwlfnifl.evy 2,000 

flettflaof unit VmwIi and Gart-boata 1 

(Ptrkaps) 1 500 

' 0,750 

IS. B.— 47th, and part of 62d and 26th, shot 
sad disbanded} for mutiny at .Be track pore, when 
under oideW to inarch for Chittagong. 

DACCA. HEAt> QUARTERS. 

Brig. Cm. Shouldam , Col. 46th NJ. 

Detachment of Artillery 200 

ft Companies of Pioneers 400 

7th and 44th Regts. N.l 1800 

Dacca Provincial Battalion and Flotilla.. . 1500 

3900 


Native Infantry 30OI1 

Levy Recruits and Prov. Battalion. ,!.*.! $000 


MEERUT. 
FiveTroops Horse Brigade, H.M. ’• lltb 


. I)i agoutis, II. M. 59th Foot 
30th Regt. Nntne Infantry 


1 l«b | 


SYL1IET FRONTJEH. 

B. Gtn. Cotton, 67th Foot (or 47/A). 
HU Majesty’s 54th Foot 


WOO 

wo 

3100 


HU Majesty’s 54th Foot ) Company’s Troops....... 1S7100 

Octal Art ill«ri/ . 100/) Kings I roups lltli and loth Drag. ) 

"l:": £ r J! , ”!7 * llw. ■ • •••-• • • • > 13th, i4th, mhui, 44th, r/j ti>, & 67th } 7000 

C300 .... 

Bengal Total 134100 


Native Infantry 42d Kegt , ‘.With, 7th, | 
44th, 14th, 3yth, 52d .............. J 

SjlhU Local Corps and Gun Boats . . . , 


DIN APORfi. 


ASSAM. 

Brig. A. Ruhmtlt,, 46th N /. 

Detat. of A i til lei y i 

I lotillft Gun lloatn j 

Infantij 40th, 57tl>. . 
Kungpore, Chnmpunno, Dingapoie, ) 
l^oeaj Coips, Two Troops n regular j 


F.uropean Troops 
Native Ditto 


1000 

2000 


tort william and Calcutta 

^'’y***) Uctoch. Artil... 950 
’ach. N. |. from Barrack poie 400 


• 5 /M» 



— 

1 HP 0 

Before Burnt Ter. 

37610 
29 V), 
2700 
4100 1 
SdOO , 
3100 
3000 J 

In the Field. 

200 

Bat rack pore 

Beihuinpoie 

| Principal Stations, 
L from which Troops 
rean he man lied to 
the Fropticis. 

2500 

Caw n poie 

Met i ut 

— 

Dmapoie 


DGach. 

N < \V. «»»»«uiv|mmi- 4011 

o.».ne Militia of Alcypom lono 


PRESIDENCY DIVISION. 

Head Quarters, Barrack pore 
* Wst, and 0?lh Kegt* 2700 


Company's Troops of Bengal Pre»U 1 

demy j l3f7IOO 

King’s Ditto ot Ditto 7000 

Total. ldiloo 

Suppose the other Two Piesideneie* ) a , ue ,„ 

equal J 26Hi00 

40*300 


Or'mulHeratd, Vol,*. 2 O 
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- COMMERCIAL ^ INDIA. 

P . - ‘ Extract of a I,ctter t dated Bombay y Sept. 25, 1924. 

Ou# jnon$cibn closed on the 7th inst., a full month earlier than usual, having 
given tt$ cjjpily 32 inches of rain, instead of the average quantity of about 85. Last 
year a '|djMy r was only 66 inches. Most serious apprehensions of distress are now 
entertained lor want of water throughout the Deckan, and in Cutch and Katte- 
MfW i anq already the population of the two latter has b<*guu to migrate towards 
thei^ugwi. In this island, the tanks are none of them full, aud several nearly 
u r e s arc in contemplation to provide for the expected distress of 
months of the dry season, which was e\en partially felt during last May 

XSeeFops are of course deficient, and the prices of grain high and rising. Rice 
Is 2 JN. per hag dearer than last year ; Common Bengal Moor gey being now sale- 
able At 7 instead of 5 rs. Grain, for which we depend upon the pullivatioa pf tjte 
neighbouring districts, bears fully double its ordinary price, being at about 4(1 rs, 
percandv, instead of 16 & 17 to 20. The latter will experience a Further advance, 
if thb, feeble hopes still cherished of partial showers be, as we fear they will be, 
<Ut Appointed. 

The accounts relative to the Cotton crop are very deplorable ; it is apprehended 
that nearly the whole will be destroyed by the scorching rays of an unclouded 
sun. usually veiled in September. Prices have consequently very much advanced 
ifi toe country j and one letter quotes China Market at 145 rs. per Candy, about 
40 lA. higher than its value in June. 

freights will* for the same reason, range low, perhaps lower than during ^ny 
period since 1821. i’9 can no longer be obtained for tonnage disengaged. 


XffXfcXAV SECURITIES. 


Calcutta Price Current, Dec. 25, 1824. 

Freight to London still rates at 5/. to 71. per Ton 
course of exchange, phk p, or BULLION. 

Current value of Government Securities. 

Its. As. Jts. As. 


Remit! able Premium 32 4 to 33 0 

Non rcmittable ditto 3 0 — 7 8 

Bunk of Bengal Hales. PerCent. 

Discount on Pro ate Dills 5 0 

Do. on Government Bills of Exchange 4 0 

Intercut on Loans ou Deposit, open (late * . 4 8 

Po.3 Months certain , 4 4 


' ‘ Rates of Exchange . 

Is. VOJd.to is. llid. Ou Loudon, 6 Months’ sight, In S. Rs. is. Hid. to 2*. Old. 

Bombay, 30 Days’ sight, per 100 Bombay rupees ,.92 

" 5 Madras, ditto, 94 to 93 sicca rupees per 100 Madras rupees. 

.. Bank Shares, Premium 56 0 to 60 0 


Price of Bullion. 

‘ s. R«. S. Rs. 

Spauish Dollars, sicca rupees 209 0 to 209 8 per 100 

Doubloons 30 3 to 31 8 each 

JdcaorPezas 17 B to 18 0 

Dutch Ducato 4 4 to 4 12 

Louis D’ors 8 4 to 8 8 

Silver Five Franc pieces. 190 4 to 190 fFperlOO 

Star Pagodas 3 6 to 3 7 6 each. 

Sovereigns. 10 0 to 10 8 

Bauk of England Notes. .... 10 4 to 10 12 
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s^b^iiro nrtauiosvoat 


, ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN 


[Me. Pail o/L Arrival. Ship's Naihe. Commander. Port of Dtpaf 

April 1 Off Plymouth.. Fanny .. Laird .. Cane ' ! r 

April 10 SeiHv . . Do Cock .. Mai tin .. MauritovJT'bfe 29 

April 12 Off Port* month Berwickshire .. Shepherd.. China ltdv 18 

Al>*}} \* J™ 4 ™ ;; Hope .. Sweet .. Manilla *.; >Nov. 6 

April Id Off Portsmouth Thus. Coutts .. Chi vatic .. China *. i« 

April 13 Off Portsmouth Duchess ot Athol Darnell .. China <^$$6 l 

Apn [13 Off Portsmouth Catherine .. MHutosh.. Bengal 19 

A|«! J: Y?"’™ , •• Geoige Home .. Young .. Bengal ll^4)toc, 18 

Apri 3 Livei pool .. Dorothy .. Gamock .. Bombay 'n* 4 1toc. 2 

J*! hir B S uc ! •; ? at ; , l m ‘ CI1 •• Walkei .. China .. 'Bpe. j:> 

AK! H Off Portsmouth Medway .. Wight .. Bengal- “ 

Apn 1U Off Portsmouth Asia .. Lindsay .. Rangoon . . 

A |,r ! \)j *• Asia .. Kastwich .. China I. 

A| jr ! 5 •• Nir Goo. Osborne Contain .. Cape 

A [ »! 16 ^l Py,n ; > A , r l . ,, ;‘ K ers 'r cl1 . • Armstrong.. Cape 

AP 11 20 fflsleofWight Kat. Stew, hoi hes Chapman .. Bombay .. 

A|>ijl2l Off the Stai t . . Earl of Balcarras Cameron China 

AP ". \ 2 { £ / uskar .. Pss. Charlotte .. M'Kean .. Bengal .. 

AP«» *2 ; £0°' cr •• Carii Brea Castle Davey .. Bengal .. 

Ap r li ^ Off Plymouth. . Castle Huntley . . Drnmmond China 

Aprd^l Downs . . Triumph .. Green .. Bombay .. 

April 24 Downs . Jupiter .. Young .. Singapore.. 

Off Portsmouth Css. Harcourt .. Bunn .. Mauritius.. 

Apnl2i 0£0° ve r .. Ncrina .. Northwood Cape ,, 

April 24 Off PI) month. . Clydesdale .. M'Gill .. Bengal . 

April 25 Off Portsmouth Barossa .. Hutchinson Mauritius,, 


Oclr 18 
Sept. 30 
Nor. 20 
Feb. 


fi 

J^n. 27 
Dec. 14 
Jan. 8 
Dec. 15 
Jan. 11 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 15 
Sept. 8 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 4 


ARRIVALSJN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. port of Arrival. 


Ship's Name. 


Commander. 


Port Depart. 


Nov. 8 Cape 
Nov. 28 Bengal 
Dec. 22 Bengal 
Dec. 31 Bengal 
Dec. 31 Bengal 
1825. 

Jan. 4 Cape de Verds. • 
Jan. 22 Cape dc Verds. . 
Jau. 24 Oupe de Verds. . 
Jan. 27 Cape de Verds. . 
Fob. 1 Cape 
Feb. 5 Port Prayo 
Alar. 3 Madeira .. 
Mar. 4 Madeira . • 
Mar. 6 Madeira . . 
Mar. 8 Madeira .. 
Mar. 12 Madeira 
Mar.il* ,9jh Htfejw / . . 


Ogle Castle 

Elizabeth 

Nimrod 

Circassian 

Moiiey 


Weynton 
Swann 
Speers 
Dow th waite 
Halliday 


. . London 
. . London 
.. London 
.. London 
.. Undo* 


Prudent .. Gulliver 

Haney .. Peach 

Prince Regent .. Rowe 

Echo . . Dunlop 

Driver . . Ncitam 

Lady Campbell . . Irvine 

Pero . . Rutter 

H.M.S. Boadicea 
Do.OwenGlendower 
Coromandel . . Boyes 

Guardian , . Sutherland 

Lavinia , . 1 Brooks 


.. liOhdon 
4t Loudon 
.. Ivondon 
. . London 
Loudon 
London 
, , London 
... Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
it London 
o London 
London 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


Oat€* 
Mar. 30 
April 3 
April 4 
Apiil; 5 
April 10 
April li 
Apiilli* 
Apritfe'; 
A pi-ill? 
April It 
Apriblff. 
April 10 
April 17 
Ayril 21 
April 34 r 
April 24 


,JPort of Dtp art, 

Ileal 

Jtyai 

.Liverpool 

Dlyul 

. Liverpool 
Portsmouth 

. 

hmumh 
Plymouth 
iDwal . 

■W 

Deal 

Deal 


DEPARTURES fRO ENtiLA^.*' 
Skip's Naiite. ' Co'mrn'andfr. 


Atlas . i 

Hunt ‘ 

Batavia 

Blair 

Ciuistopber Scott 

Wist* 

Harmony 

Butler 

Indian 

Shannon 

Africa 

Skelton 

Mincna 

Piobyu 

Lady Nugent 

Coptiin 

Spring 

Hackman 

Hreov cry 

Chapman 

Waneu Hastings 

Mason 

Chat les Giant 

liny 

Rss.Lhar <d Wales 

Bideii 

Koyal Geoige 

He\ nolds 

Sir K. Paget 

Geai y 

Nourmah il 

King 


1 CM k’ "I ■ ■,< li 

Dn>tinatum\ - 

' Mtyflt}*. ‘ " V, 

Matavi H ‘ StSlMgi H >ore 

Cape 

Helical ’ , ' 
Maurit. Cevl. Beug. 
Madras aim Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Cape and Singapore 
Bdmlmy 

Madras and Bengal 
Madias and Bengal 
Madias and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Batai ia and Siugap. 


Date. J 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT 8LA. 

J.at. and Long. Ship's Name. Commander. i\ of Depart. Destination. 


.bill. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 


21.34 S. 62 K. 

10.21 S. H(i K. 

25 S. 35 K. 

11.30 S. 32.10 VV 
Near Trinadada. 

3.10 N. 1‘i.fip VV. 

1.7 N. 22.5 VV. 

4.11 N. 21.20 VV. 

45 20 16 


8 20 Leag. W. of Scilly, 
3 Oflf Tuskar. 


45.33 N. 17.35 W 

22.4 $. 28 30 W. 

Off Java Head. 

1-17 N. 22 30 W. 

48.4 6. 


Salmon Kiser 
Ganges 
Dnnira 
, t Jen. Kvd 
Monmouth . 

, Woodlaik 
TIi.uih s 
Waterloo 
( atli. ( iicrn \ 
Chris. Scott . 
Indian 
Barova 
Vansittatt 
Scorpion 
Sealehy Castle 
Lady Nugent. . 


Gi anymore Singapore 
Lloyd London 
Hamilton China 
Naii ne London 
Simp.voii London 
Blown London 
Dewai Ceviou 
A 1 soger London 
Fox Bombay 

Wise Liuipool 
Shannon Li\eij»ool 
Hutchinson Mauritius 
Dalrymple London 
Hixon Singapore 
New all London 
Coppiu London 


London 

Madras 

London 

Bengal & China 

Cape 

Singapoie 

London 

Bengal 

London 

Batavia 

Bengal 

London * 

Bombay 

London 

Bengal & China 
Madias & Beng. 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIL 


By the Bern ickshire .— From (Mnn» l.irnt 
Frmiklaud, C7th lleet., .’Mis. Fimikland an.l 
two children j Mi*, f! t »o*li ng, Cn pt Straltmi 
Itlndrna N. C. ; Mr. .1 Stell, U N , |,, e ut’ 
Bljth, 4{>th Regt ; two eh 1 1 di mi of W Resit i, 
Fso B. C. Service,' nud inlnnt daughter of 
I.. I*. Smith. F.nq. 

By the Catherine — From Beaignl • Mis. mid 
Must. Pattyn, Mr*. Nicol, Mr* Niml.amt two 
children ; Maj IL TJi uninum, Capt A Svrne, 
laeut. Balder' ton, Drs. Musciop amt Ptir<|»hfti. 
son, two Mtssda Fullei ton, Mast, and Mis* 
Bennett. 

By the Thomas Coutts— Ti-om Chino* Cspt. 
Huichinson, It.N. • Comet Lindsay, .Mad. Cm • 
mid Mr 1 J. Slade.’ ” * 


By the Duchess of A that.— Tram China : 
Lent. Col. Coomb*, Mr*. C. hnd three chil- 
dren, O. B. Robinson, Exp ; Mn)or Peach, 


Bengal N. I., Mi. Dashvrood of the Cape j Mr 
.f Marshall, ditto, two Mnstei* Pii-ou. 

Bv ti e Hem ge Home -- From Bengal • Lieut. 
Puller, Marti as Armj, nml Alt. Reid. 

By the ('ape Tat hd . — From Mauritius : Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir T Prit/.ler and Lady, Capt M r- 
thr i all, Aide-dc-Camp, Cul. and Mrs. Hodgson, 
And one t Inld 

Bv the Itesolution —From MiTiii itiua : Mr*. 
Pinker, Mr. and iM is Ingletnn, and two child- 
ren, and Mr Innes, R 

By the Triumph — Ftom Bombay : M. L. R 
Rrnl, H. C. C S , Capts Jami» aod Henderson, 
)1 C. S. ; J. I, I,i nl, (i de Mngalljenp, and A. 
du Rocha, Mernbor* of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment at Bo* j Mi*. Hickes and chlldi Mrs. Rick- 
etta and child, Mis. CUaplin and child. Col. 
Hickes, Capt. Tied?!!. Capt- Hardy, 
Campbell: Dr Stewart Wit at Cape. 

By the Katherine S. ForfW.^FVtmfBombay : 
Mr». May ne and two children, Mw.’tVbddbmise 
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.nd three children, Mr*. Wood, Mrg. Lighton 
ind two children, far*, nnd Mr, 

\% oodhouse, late Re^strarof the Bofaftay Court; 
Mr. Hume, and M»^>r Pearson; Col, Turner 

' e By t£X‘ George Morne.- From Cape : Mr. 
aod Mr*. Lauiertz alul two children ; two Mns- 
trrsCWmenW ; Mfs.^a\nbiick, Mrs Kettle and 
tli,<*e children ' ■ 

By the 6'o«^cs.->«From Bombay : Mrs. Bar- 
low, Miss lltxli;*, Col. »ol!nar . Capts. H uijlies, 
Maid, Mason, and GoodiB; and I.ieut. Duna- 

re *By the KerttvrH .— Pipm the Cape j Mr. Dur- 
ham, «ml Capt Boiinolivy. 

By the Cm a lit ea Cattle. — Col, (died at sen) 
and Mrs Gartwr; Meat. Col. Mrs. Masters, 
and Mils Sweetenhaiu , Mrs. Mao Clm'ork, 
Cul. M. White, <5. PcriimiKtoii, Lieut -Col. Pa- 
imknoh, Capts Ross and Hammond, Master 
JcnU»s R,,rl Miss B. l^l^doin 

By the Castle Huntley— From China: Capt. 
It. r.llioit, K. N>, and Master l.ane. 

By th v Jupiter . — From Peiuing Mis.Ilowarth 
and Miss Wall is. 

Bs (he A wo — Fioio Rangoon Mr. Bedford, 
of H M Ship Andromache. 

By the 7 humes . — Fiom Ceylon* E.BIettrrnian, 
Ksi| , and l,ndv, lei t at the Cape ; Major and 
Mrs. Mai tin, Capts. Tuico and Malcolm , Mis, 


Malcolm and four children; Dr. Dernolt, 1st 
Ceylon Httft.; lieu l«. Conrody. Murray, and 
Henley. 16t» Regt.; Rev. Mr. Bay ley. Mrs. Bay- 
tey.and two children ( Heiyelotaffd mn, Bntart, 
16th Regt , and two children. ,, 


PASSENGERS EXPECTED. . 

By the Upton Cottle.— From Bottdiftf; Mr*. 
Maniwnriug, Mrs. Hessman and two children ; 
Mrs. Knowles, Mrs. Crawford, and two .child- 
ien , Miss Graves, J. H. Crawford. Era. ;£apt*. 
Hamniond, Robert* in, and Farqun^K*on,'‘R^n- 
Imy Army ; Lient* Layton, Bombay «hd 

Fit/.maunce, H. M. 4th Drag.; thre>p Moatefe 
Kemhall, and Masters E Idei ton, > Hough', 4hd- 
Lawrence; Misses Pulm and M’DurtaM; 'Col. 
Ogilrie, and three children ol Dr. HtqteWOOdG. 

PASSENGERS OUTWARD. ‘‘ 

By the f adv Nugent, Coppin — Frtr MAriraa 
nnd Bengal Lieut -Col. and Mr*. , Campbell, 
Major and Mrs. Holloway, Capr. and Mrs. 
Mallett, Lieut, and Mrs Bremncr, Lieut, and 
Mrs Barnes, Mis Col. Pollock, Mis* Mahon, 
Miss Pollock, Miss Barnes, Miss Menziei; 
Lieut Stewart , Cadets Pollock, Lottie, John- 
stone, Moreau, M‘ Donald, Shakspear, Butt, 
liny , Mr. M'Lean, and Mr, Beecher. 


PROCEEDINGS AT 


On Wednesday April 27, a Special 
General Court of Proprietors was held 
lor the despatch pf business. 

The Chairman, Campbell Major*- 
banks, Est|. took the Chair at twelve 
o'clock, and moved that the Court do 
confirm the Resolution of the General 
tourtof the 23<I ult,, approvingof the 
resolution of the Court of Directors of 
the 2(hh of January last, for the ap- 
pointment ol a person in the capacity 
of First Assistant in the office of Sur- 
veyor of Buildings, at a salary of 350/. 
per annum. The resolution was 
agreed to. 

1 he ( ’ll airman then moved, that the 
( ‘*iu t do confirm the Resolution of the 
(•moral Court of the 23d ultimo, ap- 
proving the Resolution of the Court of 
Directors of the 5th January last, 
planting to Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B., a Pension of 1,000/. 
|'<r annum, oh the grounds therein 
•dated. 

• >ir C. Forbes and General Tiiorn- 
lnS » bestowed high eulogiuius on the 
''^tmgimhed ability s of the gallant 
‘•Incer, and expressed a hope that his 
'♦■rvices would not be lost to the Com- 
pany or the cotfntfy in general. 

The motion W^s then carried. 

1 he CnaiRMAwlaid before the Court 
(hr draught of a Bill now before Par- 
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liament, ‘ For further regulating. the 
payment of the Salaries to the Judges 
cl In*, Majesty’s Courts in India, and 
the Bishop of Calcutta, and fpr autho- 
rizing the Transportation of Offenders 
from the Isluml of St. Helena, and for 
the providing for the administration of 
Justice in Singapore and Malacca, 
and in certain Possessions on the coast 
of Coromandel, and m the northern 
Circars.” 

Mr. Ga HAGAN condemned the prac- 
tice which pi cv ailed, and of vvhUu the 
present Bill was an instance, of hud- 
dling together in one Act of Parlia- 
ment, -.uhjetts which were totally dis- 
tinct from each other. In the Bill be- 
fore the Court, Bishops and burglar** 
Judge* and murderers, were mixed up 
in a way which was by no meatas re- 
spectful to some of the parties. Such ft 
system ol legislation must make “ con- 
fusion worse confounded.’* The prac- 
tice should be altered. ( /ft or.) 

air C. Forbes concurred in the ob- 
servations w hich had fallen from the 
hon. Proprietor. 

Mr. Asikll stater!, that in the* 
framing of the Bill under considera- 
tion, he and the Right Hon Secretary 
for the Board of Control, had copied 
as closely as possible the Act of tin# 
53d of the loteKin^. 
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Mr. 0. Kinnaird took that oppor- 
tunity of suggesting, that a clausa 
should be introduced into the bill, to 
regulate* the manner in which the 
Supreme Government should exercise 
the jpower, of banishing British sub- 
jects from India, if that power were 
to be sufferedT to exist. Tne banished 
rtojtfh should, at all events, be sent 
m* lllrect, instead of going round 
by a coasting voyage. The hon. Fro- 
pmtor then proceeded to allude to 
.Jhft cnemoftal which he understood Mr. 
'AfttOt bad presented to the Court of 
Directors, and expressed his belief, 
that, nd ‘member of the Direction could 
read the ''state ment of sufferings of 
that 'unfortunate man, without feeling 
commiseration for him. 

Tba Chairman interrupted the hon. 
Meiftber^ by suggesting, that it would 
be better at present, to leave the case 
of Mr. Arnot to the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, he would 
adopt the suggestion of the Chairman ; 
and the more readily, because he be- 
lieved that the feelings of the Court 
of Directors were consonant with his 
own. ( Hear , from behind the bar.) 
Here the conversation ended. 

The Chairman observed, that as 
he was related to Capt. Cobb, to whom 
the next Resolution to be submitted to 
the Court related, he would, from 
motives of delicacy, resign the Chair 
to his colleague, the Deputy-Chair- 
man. He then retired. 

The Deputy-Chairman (Sir G. Ro- 
binson^ took the chair, aiul submitted 
a Resolution of the Court of Directors 
of the 30th ult. 5 viz,—** That it is the 


opinion of this Cdttrt tbit the com- 
raander and owners of the shin Kent 
are fully acquitted from aQ imputation 
of neglect or misconduct in reiDeet to 
the loss of that ship/' ^ * 

Sir C. Forbes approved of the con- 
duct of Captain Cobb, the Captain of 
the vessel, but thought that the Reso- 
lution should have censured the con- 
duct of the officer who took a lighted 
candle Into the hold, in which there 
were spirits, by which act of impru- 
dence — he had almost said madness— 
the dreadful accident was occasioned. 
He likewise expressed his opinion that 
if ships were allowed to sail in pairs, 
as was formerly the case, fire might be 
extinguished, and, at all events, all 
lives might be saved. The honourable 
Bart, also stated, he was certain that 
every ship which had carried out troop* 
to India lately had been over-crowded. 

Mr. Hugh Linds \y and the Deputy- 
Chairman denied that the Company's 
ships, had been over-crow deu, and 
stated that every attention was always 
paid to the comfort of the troops. 

Mr. C a R ru rilEits said, that the acci- 
dent had not occurred from negligence. 
The officer who had been alluded to 
did not carry a lighted candle into the 
hold, but a lamp, which was placed in 
a lantern, called a “ bull’s eye.” 'Hie 
nccident was occasioned by the burst- 
ing of a spirit barrel during a lunge of 
the ship. 

After a few words from Mr. Trant, 
the ballot on the question was fixed to 
take place ou Wednesday, the lithof 
May ; and the Court adjourned at two 
o’clock. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

3TA* Communication of an Occasion ai. Reader, correcting an error in l ht 
article entitled * Sketch of the Su' Days’ IVar at the India House , taken on the 
Spoti' came too late for insertion this month. It shall appear in a succeeding Nwnhe*. 
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FINANCIAL STATE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

It was the boast of Augustus, that he had found Rome a rity of brick, and 
would leave it a city of marble. Our ambition must be supposed to be of ftp oppo- 
site kind with regard to India, so long as we permit the Company to scraps off 
and convey to England a large proportion of its revenue, as if it were something 
superfluous and “ excrescent;” and to borrow money from a country which 
they designate and treat, not as a creditor, but as a debtor. — Colonial Policv, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Wf. trust the sordid maxim will soon be exploded for ever, that the pos- 
session of India should be viewed as beneficial to England, only in so far 
as it may be able to furnish a surplus revenue to this country. After hav- 
ing seized upon an extensive territory, to which our only title is that of 
superior force, by what law, human or divine, shall we be justified in con- 
tinuing yearly, from generation to generation, to drain its inhabitants of 
their wealth ; acknowledging no limit to our rapacity, hut that of our 
power of extorting revenue, and no better object than to enrich ourselves 
with the spoils? But setting aside the cruelty and injustice of the con- 
queror, in acting the part of so barbarous a taskmaster to helpless Hin- 
doostan, Great Britain is capable of deriving other advantages from her 
protege, of a higher and better order ; and though the most important ot 
these are now, and have long been, sacrificed to a monopoly, they ought 
never to be lost sight of. By the absolute control exerted over these ex- 
tensive territories, new marts may be created tor British commerce in the 
heart of Asia; and the productions of the East exchanged for the manu- 
factures of the West, with mutual benefit to both. New fields ot enter- 
prise may be opened for the capital and talent of this nation, which are 
now pressing for employment in every quarter of the globe, by which the 
resources of India and the power of England in that country would be 
simultaneously augmented to an incalculable degree. But by a miserable 
system of exclusion and monopoly, both countries are obstinately debarred 
from enjoying the blessings of Colonization. Even now, however, the civil 
and military service of India provides for a great number of British youth , 
and it is therefore vain for certain writers to pretend that there is no national 
advantage but surplus revenue. Ultimately many of them retire from 
active duty, and spend in their native land the fruits of their savings, or 
the pension* belonging to their rank ; by which a sum calculated to ex- 
ceed two million* sterling is annually attracted to this country— a steady 
influx of wealth much greater than the surplus revenue could ever be ex- 
pected to yield. Above all, our national pride is gratified by these eplen- 

OrmtalHtroU^ Vet, 5, 2 P 
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did possessions. Ifwbutf be' 5 Abble, very* respect a^rtusM^hV 

feeling, if we had only the ambition of governing fhem ^yell. A# the first 
of civilized states, we ought chiefly to regard the glory that must rewit 
to the national character from the introduction of our learning, Ian. 
gnage, and institutions, among the people of Asia. Wq ought*to lop^ for- 
ward to the founding of a great empire in the East, which might become 
a source of mutual strength, and an everlasting monument to British fame 
in that part of the globe. It is truly lamentable to think that such great 
objects should be lost sight of and despised, for the sakq of wringing from 
the helpless people of India something in the shape of surplus revenue, to 
slake the golden thirst of a few commercial monopolists. 

The few advantages actually derived from India, even under the pre- 
sent system, are not to be regarded as a present to us from the East India 
Company- They are, in fact, only such as it cannot possibly withhold 
from us; for if the army of India could be officered, and the revenges 
Of 'India collected, as safely and cheaply by the agency of foreigners 
as of British subjects, the Company would soon carry much farther 
its favourite system of banishing and excluding from its territories all 
natives of the United Kingdom. The nation has to thank itself for leaving 
these princely possessions so long in the hands of a Company of Traders, 
and resting contented with obtaining from them a very minute portion of the 
benefits doled out as gifts. It was by British valour . that the Company ’» 
dominions were at first acquired ; and by this alone they have since been 
defended and preserved. The credit and the arms of the British nation 
have alone supported the power of the Company from the beginning; and 
if these aids were for a moment withdrawn, it would dwindle into its ori- 
ginal insignificance. Instead of deriving any strength from the employ- 
ment of such an instrument of government, it is a source of weakness: 
since the credit and authority of this country, by being delegated to a 
Company of traffickers, are sullied and lowered in the estimation of neigh- 
bouring states. This system, so disadvantageous in every other respect, 
will be found to be no less so in a pecuniary point of view, to which we 
mean at present to confine our attention; and for this purpose to eater 
upon an examination of the Work of Mr. Tucker, briefly noticed in our 
last Number. 1 

It may perhaps be useful to make our readers first acquainted with*uch 
particulars concerning the author as may enable them to estimate more 
fully the weight due to his opinions. He was at one time high in civil 
office in India; then went into mercantile business as a parser in the 
House of Palmer and Co. He subsequently returned to the Government 
employ, and became Accountant-General under Lord MJpto’s adminis- 
tration; and after revisiting Europe, served, on his return to Bengal, as 
Secretary in the Colonial Department, under Lord Hatting?. He is stated 
to have been the author ot the measures for reducing the interest of 
the debt to six per cent, in 1811, when he was Accountant-General. The 
change was of unquestionable expediency to the Company’s interests; but 
the mode of effecting it was complained of, as having been conducted un- 
fairly, and in a manner that deceived and blinded the ho/hfett of the Com- 
pany’s paper, as to the objects contemplated by GoveriitoerttJ tfhitfi were 

1 A Review of the Financial Situation of the East India Company in 1624 > by 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. London 1825. 
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studiously kept secret. But for this Mr. Tucker cannot be held justly 
responsible : ^itce, whatever be the hjatoe, it rested with his superiors in 
theoovernment, he being merely a Secretary. He enjoys the character 
of being an able apd well-intentioned public man ; but, from habit and 
other pauses, strongly partial to the views of his honourable masters ; 
besides which, he aspires to be one of that body himself. 

The chief object of his present volume is, to combat the opinions of the 
foreign political economists, who hold that the East India Company is a 
burden upon this country to the extent of above two millions sterling per 
•annum, and that this famous body, so supported by the nation, and by a 
false credit, is in fact in a state of bankruptcy. With the view of prov- 
ing the contrary, Mr. Tucker exhibits a statement of the Indian revenue 
and expenditure, for thirty years preceding 182*2. On balancing the 
results, w r e find that on the whole period there is a surplus of above 
six crores (0,03,90,529) of rupees; or an average annual surplus of 
20,10,00 rupees. “ But/' he observes, “ the surplus revenue realised in 
India cannot all be considered as clear and independent income, subject to 
no further deduction ; for there is a large disbursement in this country on 
account of our Eastern possessions, which is not included in the Indian 
accounts, but which properly constitutes a charge upon the local revenue. 
This disbursement (he says) was hitherto inconsiderable ; but from the 
augmentation of our army, and other causes, it has gradually increased, 
and now amounts to a large sum annually. No useful purpose (he, how- 
ever, adds) w r ould be answered by exhibiting the particulars of the home 
charge for a series of years ; nor is there, indeed, materials for a retro- 
spect beyond 1813, when the political and commercial charges were for 
the first time separated and particularly distinguished.” Without these 
particulars, thus avoided, being taken into account, it is, however, evi- 
dently impossible to arrive at any result whatever. In 1821—2, this 
home charge is stated to amount to 1,434,327 and is now supposed to 
be a million and a half. The author gives us to understand that it has 
recently been considerably increased ; but he does not specify any items 
that would account for its having suddenly swelled to such an amount, if 
it had been before inconsiderable. A statement of the actual amount might 
at least have been given as far back as to 1813 ; but even this is omitted. 
“ Prior to that penod,” he says, “ the home charge seems to have been 
estimated by the Court of Directors at 850,000/. pei annum ; or nearly 
one-half less than it is at present. Supposing this to be a fair estimate, 
as there is no cause assigned for much previous fluctuation in this branch 
ot expenditure, it may perhaps be assumed as the best index of the thirty 
years preceding 1822. Then taking it at 2s. 6c/. the rupee, we have— 


Averse Indicia surplus revenue, in the thirty years 
preceding JLS22 


Home i 


YrS?> 


Average deficit annually . . . 


64,00,000 
S. R. 47,90,000 


or nearly hundred thousand pounds sterling sunk every year. It does 
aot appear for what purpose Mr. Tucker has brought forward the data from 
t'hich these concbLdonTfiow" , since he does not himself attempt to draw 
any inference whatever from them. But turning away his eyes rom 
general result of the thirty years enumerated, he fixes upon the two lart 
year*, viz. 1822 and 1823, when the Marquis of Hastings s adimuittra- 

2 P 2 
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tion had brought the finances into a state of unparalleled prosperity, and 
closes with the result of these two single instance^ as 1 a -refutation ®f 
M. Say, whose calculations referred to a time long previous, namely, 
1806; and to be worth any thing, must have bein founded on a much 
broader basis of experience. If, alter the example of Mri Tucker, we 
were to take the years 1824 and 1825, when the Indian revenue is swal- 
lowed up by the Burmese war, how different would the result be from 
that of his two previous years ! yet equally to be relied on as a test of 
the prosperity of the Company’s finances. It is in this manner he exhibits 
the surplus revenue of 1821-2 as being 691,477/. • and that of 1822-3 
as about a million sterling: an instance confessedly unparalleled, and 
which may never be equalled again. 

Taking the most favourable revenue period of any length, namely, 
from 1813-4 to 1821-2, including nearly the whole of the Marquis of 
Hastings’s prosperous administration, and part of Lord Mintos peace- 
ful one, the average Indian surplus of these nine years is — 

S. Rs, 78,72,167 

Deducting the liome charge of 1,386,748;. calculated at 

2s. per rupee • • 1 ,38,67,480 


A\erage deficit 


S. Rs. 59,95,313 


Thus, Instead of Mr. Tucker’s surplus of 691,477/., we have clearly & 
deficiency of about 600,000/. not differing materially from the average 
deficit on thirty years; and even if we«take the average between the 
home charge of 1813 and that of 1821-2 as a standard, although the 
former is, we suspect, estimated a great deal too low, we have still a 
deficiency of upwards of 331,000/. annually. But the increase of terri- 
torial debt during the same period has been sufficiently rapid to warrant 
us in taking even the highest estimate of the deficiency in the revenue; 
the amount in 1793 being little more than five crores ; in 1822, twenty- 
seven and upwards: giving an excess of about twenty-two millions. A 
large portion of this, it is true, must have been contracted merely tor the 
purpose of being shared as dividend among the Proprietors of East India 
stock ; which docs not mend the matter. It is also to be considered that 
their financial difficulties have been accumulating at this rapid pace, not- 
withstanding subsidies, to the amount of a million and halt sterling, 
from Native Princes; an irregular mode of replenishing the P«hhc trea- 
sury which cannot be well calculated upon in future; Iiord CiJirt, 
Warren Hastings, and others treading in their footsteps, having already 
left few hoards of Eastern riches for their successors to phindeiu 

If we take the growth or diminution of the Company’s debts a» the test 
of its financial prosperity, these speak the same language- with the excess 
of their territorial charges above their revenue. Jn 1708y total debt 
at home and abroad, exhibited on the books, was 15,962,743/.'; hi loop, 
it was* 3 1 ,638,827/. ; in 1814 and 15, it amounted to 47,994,604/. ; m 
1823-4, to the sum of 61 ,919,818/. 1 . . 

The historian of British India has justly observed, that mi estimating 
the financial condition of a great Government, the annual receipt,’ ••com- 
pared with the expenditure and the debt, where debt is incurred, *** tne 
only circumstances which are usually taken into reckoning, and make up 
the account. The goods and effects in hand, which are necessary 
immediate movements of the machine, and in the course of immedia e 
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consumption, justly go for nothing: since, if any partof them is taken 
^ mdet 'be immediately replaced, and cannot form a part of a 
fund available to any other purpose, (as the liquidation of debt,) without 
diminishing some other fund to an equal degree. Departing from this 
appropriate rule, the East India Company (he adds) has availed itself of 
its mercantile capacity, to bring forward regularly a statement of assets 
tn a compensation, for its debts. This, however, is objectionable on a 
second account ; because, according to the mode in which this state- 
ment is framed, it may exhibit at pleasure either a great amount or a 
small. Some of the principal articles have hardly any marketable 
value, and could produce little, if the Company were left to dispose of 
them to the best advantage ; yet the Accountants of the Company assign 
to them any value which seems best calculated (o answer their masters* 
designs. Houses, for example, warehouses, forts, and other buildings, 
uith their furniture, constitute a large article; set down at several times 
the value, probably, at which they would sell. Debts due to the Com- 
pany, and arrears of tribute, form another material ingredient, of which 
a great proportion is past recovery. A specimen of the mode in which 
the account of the assets is made up, may be seen in the following fact : 
that 1,733,328/., as due by the public for the expedition to Egypt, was 
continued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, after the expense bad been 
liquidated in England ; and upwards of two millions sterling, due to the 
Company by the Nabob of Arcot and Rajah of Tanjore, is continued in 
the Madras accounts as an asset, though virtually remitted, and ex- 
tinguished upon the assumption of the teiritory of the Carnatic.” Mr. 
Mill, therefore, concludes, that “ the account of assets exhibited by the 
East India Company, deserves very little regard in forming an estimate 
of its financial situation.” 

M. Say, evidently going upon the authority of Mr. Mill, committed a 
mistake in supposing the latter to have admitted the assets in that part 
of his History, (Vol. vi. p. 544,) where he states the debt, both at in- 
terest and floating on the face of the Company’s accounts in 1805, to 
have been upwards of thirty-one millions. The truth is, that Mr. Mill, 
in that statement, had rejected the assets for the reasons above assigned ; 
and it would be more to the purpose if Mr. Tucker could destroy Mr. 
Mill's data, than to detect an error in M. Say’s calculation. Our author, 
indeed, offers some apology for the assets : observing, that it may he ap- 
prehended that a portion of them (such as the value oi stores, debts 
owing to the Government, &c.) cannot justly be regarded as a teal avail- 
able resource applicable to the discharge ol debt. “ It is, he confesses, 

“ certainly true, that we cannot tender our creditors military and ma- 
rine stores in satisfaction of their legal claims upon us ; but it is equally 
true, that these indispensable articles have been procured at a certain 
cost ; that they represent a certain determinate value, and that this value 
i* ultimately realised ; since, on being used or expended, they serve to 
defray charge, and prevent the disbursement which must otherwise have 
taken place in procuring them.” But he does not inform us how the 
value of indispensable marine and military stores is to he 4< ultimately 
realised” ; fcom a territory which has never yet detraved the expenses 
attending, it ; whose revenues are becoming moie and more roreeta led 
by Ibfi debts accumulating upon them. Desperate debts, or nomina 
upon dethroned prince, are still more nugatory. But the secret 
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comes out, that the Company musters this formidable art ay of dead tad 
live stock, to be used as a set off against the British action. It is kept 
in sight, with a view to some future adjustment with the Crofrfc ;* ttatt 
is, it is to servo ultimately as a pretext for transferring 1 the debts contracted 
by the Company to the public burdens of this coimtrjr, when it shdll re- 
fuse to renew the Charter. In return for all the privileges fctid patronage 
these monopolists have so long enjoyed, the tea-tax of millions annu- 
ally, which they have levied on the subjects of the United Kingdom 
besides all the money they have been allowed to borrow and share 
amongst them, they are now meditating how they may repay to the 
British nation in nominal property, and lay upon her galled shoulders a 
debt of fifty or sixty millions more than she already has to bear. The 
following table show the mode in which this is proposed to be effected ; 
and the reader will observe, that in proportion as the debt swelled in 
amount, taking the periods before noticed, the assets were also raised to 
balance it : 

Acknowledged 

Year. Actual Debts. Supposed As?ct>. Deficiency. 

1792-3 .... 15 , 983 , 626 /, 13 , 541 , 670 / 2 , 441 , 956 /. 

1814-15 . . . 47 , 994,6941 .' 19 , 781 , 889 / 8 , 209 , 805 /. 

1823-4 . . . 61 , 949 , 818 / 54 , 357 , 625 /. 7 , 582 , 193 /. 

Nothing then can be more clear than this, that the operations of the 

Company are bringing upon this country an increase of debt of about a 
million and a half sterling annually, leaving us only a distant and 
doubtful chance of repayment, from that estate whichis pretended to have 
been improved and stocked to so large an amount. But with all these 
improvements, we see that the Company has never realised from it, on 
an average )f years, sufficient to clear its expenses. Therefore, if these 
assets are of any pecuniary value whatever to us, it is on the presump- 
tion that India will be better and more profitably governed in the hands 
of the CrovM, which is the strongest financial argument the Compfctiy 
could furnUh for its own destruction. The expediency of its abolition 
will appear the more urgent, if it be considered, that in addition to this, 
its monopoly of the tea trade absorbs two millions a year of British eftpi* 
tal, and lays a tax to that extent on one of the first necessaries of life. 

That no solid improvement has taken place in the Company's financial 
condition during the last thirty years, is freely admitted by Mr. Tucker; 
who says, that if he were called upon to point out the period when its 
finances abroad were in the most prosperous state, he would probably fix 
on 1792-3; for we then (he says) possessed an annual surplus suffi- 
cient to liquidate the public debt in little more than three years. In 
1821-2, even according to his account, the debt could not be cleared 
off in less than fifteen years. But if, even, in this very favourable in- 
stance, the home charge of a million and a half be deducted, the real 
surplus is only about ‘20,000 1 . ; a sum almost evanescent compared 
with the amount of the debt, and if really applied to its extinction, the 
Company’s dividend must cease for ever. In other words, the cum- 
brous machine employed to rule India, being deprived of the* substance 
which enables its wheels Co move, must be immediately broken up as 
unfit for use. Lord Hastings conceived it possible that JncjiV might 
yield an annual surplus of four millions sterling. In m*kiog this , very 
sanguine salculation, he ought to have asked himself, if it were probable 
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a iU£* »0 critically diluted could long remain at peace ? if it were pro- 
bable hie Mccejnor* ehould so far excel those who had gone before him 
a* to have both the forbearance to abstain from war, and the wisdom to 
avert its edls 7 The .history of the last two years has shown, that such 
rulers are not always to be met with ; that the East India Company is 
neither capable of selecting them, nor, (in having turned against lord 
Hastings himself,), of estimating their value, when it has by accident 
found them. Even Mr. Tucker grudges to allow the noble Marquis his 
full merit; narrowing it to the good fortune of coining just in time to 
collect and store up the fruits of that system which his predecessors had 
planted and reared. But from what has since happened, when that 
frugiferous plant was still more matured, and Lord Amherst arrived 
to gather in the vintage, it appeared to be a tree that would yield bitter 
fruits as well as sweet. Is it not probable that they will, in future, be 
often of Uie worse description ? This will depend much on the personal 
character of those invested with the supreme power in India, who are 
but too apt to abuse it, from the total absence of control on the spot, 
their great distance from the seat of Government, and their independ- 
ence of those they profess to serve. A peaceful Governor, as in the case 
ot Lord Min to, may bo tke cause of future disturbances, from disaffection 
gathering streugth and confidence under his forbearance; and others will 
seek rule in India, as a theatre whereon todisplay their ambition. There- 
fore, on every view of the subject, the chances are decidedly against any 
permanent improvement which could redeem the evils of the past. 

Proceeding now to the most important part of the subject — the effect 
of this system upon India, we contend that that country is impoverished 
by it chiefly in three modes : 1 st, By the large sums raised in taxes, 
duties or loans, amounting to upwards of a million annually, drained 
off by the Company to feed its trade, or furnish its dividends. 2 dly, By 
the hinds, estimated to amount to one and a half or two millions an- 
nually, transferred to Europe as the private fortunes or earnings of the 
Company’s servants, civil and military. 3 dly, By a ruinous system of 
collecting the revenue, in the shape of taxes on the gross produce, on the 
prime necessaries of existence ; often irregular in their amount, and 
unlimited in their extent, so as to cramp industry and check all improve- 
ment. “ It is obvious,” says an acute observer,* “ that the sources of 
public revenue must have been exhausted long ago, had not the exten- 
sion of our dominion continually opened fresh springs to supply it. When 
Parliament, therefore, in a sort of legislative preamble, passed an abstract 
declaration of censure on the prosecution of schemes ot conquest in India, 
it ought, in all consistency, to have superadded a resolution stigmatizing 
the conversion of an exclusive trading Company into a syphon for drain- 
ing a conquered province of its 11031111.” One effect of this undoubtedly is, 

* Colonial Policy, as applicable to the Government of India, 8vo. published by 
J. \L Richardson, 23, ('ornhill. 

We ta&e this occasion to observe, that if Mr. Tucker had read tlm oxcelfont 
wvrk with the attention it deserves, he never could have fallen into the errors 
fyjs ,hopk abounds.— We may add, also, that if there be anv among 
nur Readers whadesire to have a clear, comprehensive, and philosophical view ot 
ffolftidd a^ well as commercial relations between Great Britain and India, we 
n^dfk to which we Could with greater confidence refer them than 
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to stimulate the production of certain Indian cootatod&ies fit £or< Buxoptm 
consumption; to cause these to be tianshippj»d^ewii4liife 
loss* ana forced upon the home market at a dUadyantagO^vthe-raoppiy.^ 
this case not being regulated by the demand, but . by * the necessity. 
transferring property from Asia to Europe in one shape <orianotber.‘Thag 
India is at once stripped of this large amount of wealthy and defrauded of 
the natural advantages of her trade. To render, her situation- still moia 
cruel/ a discouraging duty is laid upon her sugar, which* would form otte 
of the chief articles of export ; not to mention* the . destruction^ her 
ancient staple export to England of piece-goods, by the unheard-of l * pro*, 
tecting duty” of 67 per cent., exacted for many years past. The obvious 
tendency of these combined causes is, to depreciate the rate ofexchtmge 
between India and this country : in consequence, of which, the Indian 
treasury was some years past surcharged with capital for want of the 
mean3 to remove it to London. One of Lord Hastings’s public services 
was, to lower the rate of exchange on the interest of the territorial debt, 
which the public creditors were before entitled to have remitted to Eu- 
rope at 2s. 6d. per rupee. He reduced it to ‘2s. 1 c/., thereby i Enabling 
the Company to effect a saving of about twenty-four per cent. But it 
is very doubtful whether that peculiar body will feel any gratitude to him 
lor such a piece of service ; since, as Mr. Tucker hints, it is liable to 
be viewed as having smoothed the way for the Crown to undertake the 
management of the territory. He says : 

“ The obligation to pay the interest of the debt in England opposed 
one great obstacle to the resumption of the charter, because it was here- 
tofore maintained that the Company constituted the only safe- and con- 
venient organ of remittance. That obligation has now been withdrawn 
in great degree: the Company have succeeded in rendering a. great 
portion of the debt a local demand , the interest of which is payable only 
in IriditL;‘and as the local revenue is quite adequate , to the* payment* 
the Crown, 4 in assuming the territory, would have no inconvenient 
gatfefnelitp or financial difficulties to encounter.” . >«nji . / 

Slnce it is, assumed, as a matter of course, that the English notion 
inusi ultimately be saddled with all the incumbrances the Company mkf 1 
havb contracted, although certainly this was not “ writtett;in thetbond’, 7 
the jiefoner such a charter is abolished the better; lor. these -ikiohbpolisUi* 
worse tHari Shakspeare’s Jew, net only claim their pound •o£*'fleshp ,p 
but all the blood that may thence be made to daw. .» 

]V|t*; Tucker assumes gratuitously, “that a surplus* *rewhBO‘ttif -two 
millions annually may be drawn from India i without impooeriiWngt the- 
peoplfc; ,v> ah hypothesis too extravagant to need refutation. > .Buty 
should the surplus exceed that sum, he then thinks the people ahduldbe 
allowed to taste some of the blessings of good governmenty which being 
made to depend on so very uncertain a contingency* oan>be,rBg*rded 
only idle dreams conjured up to delude ua with Yisiaftary pr68pect»«of 
future good, which are never to be realised, but serve toaedtice vwwattosii- 
tion frodi existing evils, which ought to be remedied without delay. 

“ If,” says he, “ it were in our option to extend the annual tribute to 
four millions, I should not hesitate, to say, that considerations: of pohej. 
of justice^ and humanity, would all alike concur to toridewA <toe l ufc*’ 
measured. exaction . If the public revenue should 
more productive, it would not now?)' “be tbe’cluiy r ()[S0W“* 
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meat to repeal orto reduce objectionable taxes ; to increase the judicial 
r ad other ^ t*> render justice more accessible to the great 

body- of 1 the j jieopfca $ - W 7 endoW ptiblit institutions tor providing better 
inbans of educadbnj oT'hoepitars 1 for the care 6f the sick and the destitute ; 
to oodstruct roads and;' bridges* reservoirs and water-courses ; to support 
caiavahsenea for the' aecotnmodation of the traveller ; and otherwise to 
promote those objects which may conduce to the comfort and convenience 
and well-being of odr Native subjects/' All these things are to be taken 
into consideration after the surplus revenue swells “ unexpectedly ” to 
three or four millions j!>er annum! Till then, or in other words, while 
the Company’s existence is prolonged, adieu to all hope of public improve- 
ment for India or its millions of inhabitants. How lamentable it is to 
see avast country thus placed under the control of some few thousand 
persons in a remote quarter of the globe, who have little or no interest in 
the fate of their subjects but as to their capability of being the payers of 
taxes,- — distance having cut off that sympathy between the governors and 
the governed, which serves to mitigate even the worst of despotisms! 

We shall pass over the intermediate part of the Work, which treats of 
the sources of revenue in India, as we intend to make this the subject of a 
separate article in our next, and proceed at once to the last chapter — on 
the Financial and Commercial Situation of the East India Company. In 
this we are told, that “ The Honourable Court (of Directors) cannot be 
reproached with inattention to the commercial interests of the Company, 
real or supposed. On the c<mtrury, a very narrow commercial spirit was 
known to prevail at a former period in their councils ; and it is even now 
more than suspected, that the feelings ot the merchant prevail over the 
views of the statesman.” This We believe to be a just picture ; and that 
the great object of these commercial rulers has continually been, to wring 
as much as they could out of their territorial possessions, to make up the 
losses on their commerce. How far this was done previous to 1813, while 
the commercial and political accounts were not separated, cannot now be 
easily ascertained. 3 But when a separation became unavoidable, the 
plan for carrying it into effect, submitted by the Court, strongly evinced 
this leaning jin favour of the trade. In the same spirit, Mr. Tucker labours 
to prove that territory should bo considered as debtor to commerce; and 
that, should the Company’s charter be resumed, the Proprietors have a 
right to Share among them every particle of property in their hands which 
has assumed a commercial form, and that India or England must be load- 
ed with the Company’s territorial debt. The gentlemen of Leadenhall- 
street have been willing enough to enjoy the sweets of political power and 
patronage ; but when these come to a close, they wish to avoid paying the 
prioe of debt by which they have acquired and too long exercised them. 
The monopoly which* in spite of every thing done to restrain its usurpa- 
tions, crept gradually from the sea-shore to the heart of India, ana has so 
long drained its very veins, would now shrink within its commercial shell, 
leaving to in only the exhausted carcase of that country upon which it 


* Between 17S3 tout 1809, the sum of thirty -one millions seems to have) been 
drawn from India by the Company ; end during that penod, while die^infthu 
spoil eroopg them, most of it borrowed money, above twenty on _ 

to their debts J which debts, w e are now told must bepatd l.Vthe people of Eng- 
land.— CoMiti Policy, at applical/lt lo (he Government "/ Mv>, p. 10*. - 
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has bean feeding. But we hare not space here todkcu*4howfti Eng- 
land^ i* to be saddled with the Ccotopany’ftddbth'; Which ■ shaH 1 also. be 
matter of consideration at a future period. ),or 

Mr. Tucker enters into a long argument, to show thtrt-The Company « 
China trade averages a profit of 4.50, QOOf. aiinuatty; tivew although it be 
conducted in the present style of wasteful expense ' Great Britain, then, 
is taxed to the amount of two millions yearly on tea, in order to yield that 
sum i which is employed to pay the Proprietors of East India dock a 
dividend of 10§ per cent., while other capitalists can Only Obtain tlirefcor 
four. 4 Some small fraction of it may go in liquidation of the charges 
incurred for governing India. Therefore Mr. Tucker concludes, the tax 
levied by the Company’s monopoly ought to be Viewed by the people of 
England in the same light as revenue paid to Government to meet the 
public expenditure. The first part of his book is written for the purpose of 
proving that Tndia yields a surplus revenue of about two millions, Which 
may add to- the public wealth of this country : the latter, to prove that the 
people of England ought to be very well contented to pay a tax of two 
millions on tea, to assist in defraying the expenses of Iridia. We leave 
our renders to form their own opinions on such glaring contradictions; 
and to ' say whether it be better to go on paying a heavy tribute to the 
Company; or to purchase the removal of so odious a nuisance by agreeing 
at once to pay its debts. As few Ministers possess the nerve and the 
honesty to propose this, we sincerely hope that Mr. Canning, whose 
poweT and' principles alike lit him for the task, will live to confer this 
benefit?' on his country and on mankind. 

Mr. Tucker concludes his volume with soum important reflections on 
the constitution of the Government of India. He says:— ►“ It is not a 
pure despotism, as has been alleged. It is a Government of law and re- 
sponsibility, acting under numerous salutary checks. The administrators 
o£ that Government exercise a delegated power; they are accountable 
agents.” But to render responsibility of any value, the controlling power 
must rest in some quarter where the injured has a ready means' of making 
his complaints heard, and where some security exists that justice will be 
done. In this case, first, the channels of communication are m thef hands 
of the oppressors themselves, and the public voice is silericed; then the 
controlling power is immensely distant : lastly, it is composed of peta&ns 
who have generally a common interest with the oppressors, or kno\v an 
care little or nothing about the persons who are oppressed. Mr. Tucker 
seems fully to admit that the responsibility exists in theory only, and not 
iu practice, to any useful purpose. But he intimates that, though the 
vast powers vested in the Company’s agents be grossly abused with im- 
punity, “ it is not that responsibility does not attach, but that it J 1 ** n0 ? 
been duly enforced Then what is the value of such responsibility . 
Instead of a security against , it is a cloak for , oppression: as every 
ephemeral despot can rely on the support and protection of the authorities 

But with regard to the home Government, Mr. Tucker is more clear 
and decided. He maintains that the machine does not “ work well. 

> it Is true that the present purchasers of Iudia Stock pay qfr a corj^pomflfff 
trte for their capital, but that doe* dot affect the argument), as applied to m 
origiual holders 
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The two aduunistrfttire bodice, he describes as “ conflicting, not co»* 
curring authorities ;* and their collision as calculated to produce delay and 
incongruities, and sometimes an absolute suspension of the functions of 
Government. But in the same manner, and with equal truth, it may be 
said, that the two Houses of Parliament are also “ conflicting” bodies ; 
witness the Catholic Question ; and the same argument may, therefore, 
he employed against the British Constitution. The fact is, however, that 
the“ Honourable Court,” of which Mr. Tucker aspires to- be a member, 
would be glad to get rid of the Board of Control altogether ; feeling its 
u control,” however slightly exercised, to be a very great incumbrance. In 
what follows we fully concur, and trust it w ill make a due impression on 
all impartial minds : “ The great defect,” he observes, “ of the system, is, 
the total absence of all responsibility . By responsibility, I mean not 
merely liability to penalties imposed by law : high public functionaries 
can seldom be brought to punishment: but if the individual be identified 
with his actSy an operative principle is supplied in the honest love of 
fame, and in the dread of public odium. Public censure, justly in- 
curred, is one of the severest punishments to which & mind not hardened 
and callous can well be exposed.” Therefore, the Company’s servants 
in India, having no other effectual check on the sjxit, are relieved from this 
one also, and act as unbridled despots; since the responsibility bespeaks 
of to the home Government is almost quite nugatory. “ But (he goes 
on to say) the administrative authorities at home are so constituted, 
that responsibility, the best check and restraint upon the exercise of 
power, is nowhere found to attach to any beneficial purpose. When 
divided among numbers, responsibility is necessarily reduced to a 
fraction of small value ; but the practice of deciding public questions by 
ballot is calculated to do away even the semblance of it.” Nothing can 
he more just: secret ballot, in electing representatives or rulers, is 
salutary, because it leaves private judgment free to act, uninfluenced by 
hope or fear ; but secrecy in the votes ot legislators or managers is a 
shield for their improper conduct, screening them from the inspection 
and control of those to whom they are justly responsible. This re- 
sjxmsibility, already so much attenuated, is again divided between the 
Couit and the Board o£ Control ; that it becomes at last the mere 
dmdow of a shade. 


ANTICIPATION OF FUTURITY. 

Tun misty veil of Time is rent: 

t see the nations bow 
Before a form which age hath bent,— 

That, little heeded, now 
Doth walk among them calm and mitJ, 
And simple as an unweaned child, 
Preluding on the lyre of Fame, 

And feasting on his futuie name: 

As sits some eagle on the peak 
Of mountains vast and hoarv, 

Till through the darkling clouds do f h break 
The red dawn’s piercing glory ; 
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# While round him owls and birds obscene 

Shriek many an uncouth note, I ween, 

Misdeeming ttiat lu ? wing of might 
Shafl never wale in thOrnfng slight: 

So round the future Bard prevail* t.> 

- The sneer, the ready lie, 

And calumny's concerted tale, 

Aud envy s prophecy : 
lie heeds them not, for he can see, , 

Through fate’s dark hanging drapery, ' 1 ,rl,M 
His niche in Fame’s Flysian pile ’ ' "'I 1 

Now brightening 'neath that Goddess' ! '• ’ 

Let souls whose lamp is for a day ir -o 

Press through the bustling crowd, * > • 

Its short-lived glory to display 
•And boast, while yet allowed:— 
lie smiles and waits till these are gone, 

Whose evet lusting lamp burns on, 

And, when the rest are quenched in night, 

Throws forth a still-increasing light. 

They court the crowd : he stands aside 
And marks the changing scene. 

Where some are surfeited with pride, 

Some agonized with spleen ; 

Some rush on life, as on the waste 
* - ’Die courser with unthinking haste 
Rushes, and, when his entrails burn 
With raging thirst, — tinds no return. 

Who nurses thoughts for distant days 
Will lead them from the throng, 

To thread with Truth those secret w r ays 1 

Where Nature steals along;— 

As mothers from the taiuted town 
With anxious hearts are ever known 
To lead their sons, ti^ ripening years 
Have grafted hopes on waning fears. 

Die Bard that weaves this little rhyme 
Has hopes — and who has not ?— 

To tenant some small nook of time— 

Some consecrated spot 
In Mem’ry’s ever-widening land, 

Where Homer's shade and Milton’s stand,' ' 

With a spare leaf or two of hays 
To kindle up the hope of praise l 

, , i - Rio* 



ON ENTHUSI^'Sm 'iV THE AFFAIRS Of UFB. 

Authors are a kind of spies, which society despatches- into the regions 
of thought and contemplation , to observe the face of things, and to draw 
up correct reports of their discoveries. It falls to the share of some of 
them to observe very little, and even that little with abundance of incor- 
rectness and misapprehension. For this, many causes might be assigned ; 
but the principal we take to be, a desire to discover in the regions they 
examine, what those regions never contained, and (arising out of their 
consequent disappointment) a disposition to set off what they see, in 
false or inadequate colours. Nothing that has ever yet been made the 
subject of contemplation, has received such various treatment as 
man’s passions and weaknesses, not one of which has escaped the 
panegyric and satire, balanced exactly against each other, oPnumerous 
witty writers, according as they were inspired by cheerful or gloomy ideas. 
Among these passions or frailties of human nature, (we will not quarrel 
about their nomenclature,) we have observed that the teeth of repre- 
hension have fastened with peculiar frequency and eagerness on enthu- 
siasm. Even philosophy has not appeared to disapprove of this ; proba- 
bly, because enthusiasm is presumed to act in opposition to her calm 
dictates, to pluck up what she has planted, overthrow what she has built, 
and piercing the soul, like the Phrygian measures of old, to excite a 
specious of religious frenzy”, that hurries men into extravagance and folly. 
We fear it must plead guilty to part of this charge. 1 History testifies 
that it has been the cause of gTeat disorders in the world ; and we all 
know that it held up the light of false expectation to our youth, causing 
our fancy to scale heights, and our reason to make calculations, which a 
man sobered by adversity w T ouId be ashamed to dwell on, even in his 
dreams. It is therefore granted to be the parent of much absurdity. 
But this concession, as the reader will observe, does not appear to in- 
clude an acknowledgment that enthusiasm never produces any good, or 
even that its effects are more mischievous than beneficent ; nay, that, upon 
the whole, were an equal balance struck, We have any greater reason to 
complain of it, than of the least harmful passion we possess. Let us 
consider it in its nature and effects. It is, as all allow”, a magnanimous 
passion, strikes deep rObt even in a barren foitune, aUd is rarely to be ) 
overthrown by adversity. It is no parasite to be teem at the tables of 
the great; heroes, projectors, founders of religions, poets, artists, and 
political reformers, are the men it smiles on and inspire#. It is friendly, 
hut not social; loves 1 the but avoids merry-making; 

breathes sometimes in a senate, but is the informing Mu l ot a popular 
assembly. Public virtue lives and dies with it. It affects democracy, 
and produced all the glory of the Athenian commonwealth. In private 
life, it is the soul of love and friendship : you may reckon on an enthu- 
siast as long as his enthusiasm lasts ; he will never desert you, till he 
becomes quite another man. Nor is this change easily brought about, 
where the passion had firm root in the mind at first; for^ it is ex ceed - 
ingly fond of old associations, and turns back with a delight which is 
utterly indescribable to every thing that can recall its early hopes and 
j°y*. Poor men, who raise themselves above their original stations by 
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any other means than mere sordid moneymaking, ^11 ill be found 
have been enthusiasts in their way : they chorishbd' Wrme’pdrticular tra* ° 
of ideas, by pursuing which up and down the world, they ailengh fell 
with Mammon, and put their hands into his coffers. Enthusiasm ha! 
some natural affinity with greatness, — swells the desires and capacities of 
the soul, gives energy to the will, and daring to the hand, makes pastime 
of toil, and sheds a glory round the head of enterprise. Men of foere 
contemplation also possess it ; but in them it is a purer and mors tem- 
perate fire, and, like a well-trimmed lamp, burns on steadily to the end 
of life-rrby no means resembling the bickering torch-like blaze, in which 
the enthusiasm of the hero bursts forth. The poor student, who medi- 
tates on philosophy in his thatched cottage, may hide in his bosom the 
ambition and enthusiasm of an Alexander, but he conceals his passion 
>vith the ashes of learning, never suffering it to blaze forth, unless when 
his fancy is to be warmed and enlivened for some daring flight, or hU 
^eselves to be invigorated under the pressure of chilling adversity. If a 
man indulge himself with moderate solitude, especially in places a bound- 
ing with woods and rivers, or near the sea shore, he may strengthen con- 
siderably his natural enthusiasm, which is apt to cool in cities, by too 
close a connexion with art. For this purpose it is that imaginative 
persons visit the ruins of antiquity, or spots rendered famous by illustri- 
ous deeds, or by having been the habitation of great and wise men, as 
'Thermopylae, or Marathon, or Athens ; nor can there be any doubt that 
the mind feels a new elevation in such places: no Englishman could 
tread the fields of Agincourt, of Cressy, of Poictiers, without experi- 
encing a glow of enthusiasm, which would have been warmer and purer 
had it been recorded that the heroes who left their bones to whiten on 
those celebrated spots, had died in defence of man’s freedom and rights. 
It is often thought that the disdain of worldly distinctions, ranks, and 
pleasures, expressed by persons really fond of retirement, is affected and 
hypocritical; but it may not be: they view the world from a distance, 
and it must needs follow that its concerns and troubles appear little and 
insignificant in their eyes. Let the busiest man in 'Cuange-alley be 
placed in the midst of a storm on the Atlantic, on the heights of the 
Andes, or in thu interminable forests that stretcli through tho heart of 
America, and he will look upon the price of stocks as a matter of small 
importance. What such vast scenes would do for him, is wrought in 
othors by those sweet little patches of solitude that may be found in 
England, The vast machine of business, going round perpetually in this 
city, stuns and perplexes us with the noise of its movements : we gather 
up ouc thoughts, and unw ind our designs, as in a dream ; nor does habit 
do any thing more than render our dreams more undisturbed. The face 
of nature awakens us. On the banks of rivers, in the darkness of woods, 
our mind appears to gain its original serenity, and spreads before itself, 
in 4 kind of internal perspective, the whole tract of its thought* and 
speculations* Over w hatever arises, enthusiasm sheds a ting© of plea- 
santness, which braces the resolution, and stimulates it to new' exertion. 
The passions, thus diverted from their objects for a moment, ■return to it 
with redoubled force ; as the hammer strikes harder when ti h&s been 

lifted, up ^coUftiderably above the anvil. « r/ 

No wan ever performed any thing remarkable, who was Hob thoroughly 
possessed by enthusiasm ; a passion compounded of desire, daring, and 
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unaMPctoW* ***$£• . Tha .wont of it is denominated 44 paornew of 
.it, >WW«Jthft ricbjuioe tliat fertilized the mind. Virgil was 
Xll pewuaded of this, when ho exclaimed ; — 

For they can conquer, who believe they can 

Juliua Caesar was. a great enthusiast, and believed that heaven and 
earth were interested iii his success. His rival was doubtful, wavering, 
suspicious, had no dependence on fortune; in a word, was “poor- 
spirited.” Youth, in general, possesses something of this passion, and to 
a certain point it holds out very well ; but at length, like a spent Wave, 
it ceases, in tlio greater number, to buoy them up ; they turn a cold look 
upon the scenes of life, imagine the moyens de parvenir to be all ex- 
hausted, and sink into liatlessncss and hopelessness for the remainder of 
their existence. Man is a Sybarite in thinking : he loves to let his 
ideas remain in the order in which they entered his mind, and is natu- 
rally averse to rouse them into that ferment, in which they strike, ns it 
were, of their own accord, into new channels. But this holds not with 
the enthusiast. His brain is the very furnace of invention : theories and 
novelties flit before his fancy like bees ; his soul is in an orgasm; he stamps 
the work of his intellect on w r ords and notions, and pours out his riches 
before maukind. It is the want of this natural intoxication that drives 
men to the habit of drinking ; for when that pleasurable exaltation of 
mind, which enthusiasm produces, dies aw ay with youth, leaving a mere 
dry matter-of-fact plodding homunculus behind, what is there left to 
this miserable little personage with which to season life, but his dinner, 
his goblet, and his segar ? Real enthusiasts aie sober, severo men, given 
rather, as Lord Shaftesbury observes, to melancholy than mirth; because, 
in the intervals of their vehement transports, there is an ebbing of the 
spirits, a recoiling of their physical energies, which makes the mifld^ 
droop and seem bewildered for a season. In reading the histories ot 
half-civilized nations, wo have observed that men ot this cast readily ob- 
tain co-operators among such people, in their designs and enterprises ; 
and this, principally, because in those stages of society enthusiasts 
abound : and even the generality, from their manner ot life, have minds 
less strongly tied down to modes and precedents, than afterwards in a 
more settled and advanced state ot civilization. As the arts of life ap- 
proach perfection, men begin to rely more upon those arts, and less upon 
themselves; their enthusiasm and energy, being seldom called forth, 
evaporates by degrees ; the bold enterprising character becomes more 
rare; cunning takes the place of wisdom and courage ; improvements in 
laws and arts come to he regarded as visionary ; it is thought advisable 
u to let well alone/' and to give up all hopes ot better; philosophy and 
learning fall into disrepute ; royal roads to knowledge are discovered, 
by which a man may master all the arts and sciences in a very short 
time; the human mind falls upon these crutches, and when it comes to 
this, one hardly sorry to observe the babblings of its dotage silenced 
by the terrors of a revolution. , , 

It is humiliating to observe, how general a tendency there is in man- 
kind toward# the trifling and the little ; nine-tenths of tho%on vereatmn ot 
the world are expended on nobody knows what ; and millions live ana 
die without ever knowing what it w as to form an opinion, or po«s«s an 
idea of their own. Nay, it happens wmetimes that very dignified and 
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honourable personages, whose, srmta 
than it is possible for us to conceive ,7- we say, jt jfe 
august parsonages of tliis description have no mq re , 
drayman. Notwithstanding this, it is a sei^e^L qp^ifh ^^gg^,us 
moderns, that the nonsense of such pprsops is. ii^npit^jY 
than the wisdom of any other man whatever* and ,uj,t}jji^ ptjbprvyi# jg 
looked upon as vastly impertinent. But the enth^i^at no. reepo^ 
Of persons : as all are equal in the sight of God, sp.ai^ jiheft^p ips.sjifctj 
the vehement transports of his benevolence, ia whipH 
the good of all men, are not to be checked by ranks aqd ti^s : tie sugraa 
them when they are perked up in his face instead pf merit,, ana yiff pjpre 
to see the man himself. Hence entliusiasm is rude^ resembling, uqtihe 
ambling poney, which its rider may stop and turn, and trot And galjop, 
as he pleases, but the untameable war-borse, u that pricketn Jiis Vais, 
that paweth at the sound of the trumpet, and listeneth not to the voice.of 
his rider!” Under its influence, the soul is no longer passive to the in- 
road of ordinary conceptions ; a divine breath appears to rouse some kid; 
den nature, some bias to sublimity, some bright train ol thought, as a 
vein of gold in the earth might be uncovered by an earthquake. The 
man is rapt, lifted up, inspired. It is during such moments, that men 
fashion those designs and perform those actions, which are regarded, in 
their causes and nature, as something more than human : during such 
an access of enthusiasm, did Curtius drive his war-horse into the gulf, 
and Decius devote himself to the infernal gods, for the Roman people. 


Nor were their deaths unhappy ; for their lives and enthusiasm were ex- 
tinguished together. Had either of those brave men made a vow to de- 
vote himself a twelvemonth, nay, a month after, he would have been to 
be pitied ; on coming to himself, he would have perceived the rasbnessof 
his vow; nature, which in the warm moment urged him on, wpuld have 
deserted him on reflection ; a thousand ties binding him to life, invisible 
in the blaze of passion, the calm light of reason would have discovered; 
his parents, his wife, his children, his friends, his hopes and expectation*, 
would have assailed the sanctity of bis vow — and instead of ayvjllipg 
sacrifice, he would have fallen a reluctant victim! That such would 
have been the case, we have a strong proof in the behaviour of the Rcgnaii 
army, which was caught in the Forks of Caudium. Having marched 
incautiously into that dangerous defile, they discovered, on drawing near 


its farther outlet, that it was closed with vast stones and trees, and, on 
marching back, found that the entrance had also been blocked up behind 
them by the enemy. The surrounding hills were high, of difficult access, 
and covered moreover with hostile troops. On perceiving th'efr jx^Upiiy 
tile soldiers were seized with a sfupor, their courage failed t^era, t^eir 
limbs trembled with terror ; and men, whose business was war, ’no < po&tt 
lost their enthusiasm, than, like sheep, they gazed upon pach 
up their arms, passed under the yoke, and sneaked baeVtq B-pme^n^the 
lowest stage of dejection. . :I. •.«* - 

There is much less enthusiasm in countries under kingly 
than is produc^jUby republican institutions, as there is 
and energy of every kind. Legislators hpve an eye, 
peace than to energy, .believing, perhaps, that happiness “if 
surely attained/. But “the soul’s joy,” as the poet obser^)»u m 
dting” not in being hushed and calmed down to tranquillity; and, 
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therefore, ^rbererermjutt’s enemes, mental and bodily, are called most 
powefftrtty**™ only by the law, there 

bkihdit 'generally and exquisitely tasted. At Athens 
the'sin^Mi^n |>6wef J WaS Seated nominally and truly in the pd&ple, who 
in the donrse of oli£ year enjoyed, in the exercise of it, a greater sum of 
happiness thia dati he conceived to be spread in a century over the hearts 
of edy modern nation. That men generally believe they were great and 
hwpf proved by this :• — there is no man who has ever heard ’a rational 
tccount of theif Inpftitutions that does not wish he had lived when those 
imitations tfouKshed, unless he be one w hose oonsciousnes of demerit, or 
littlfcnesto of soul, assures him h, would have made no figure among 
thb*4 gr^at-tfiirided men. Closet politicians, such as Hume, may be 
indapahle to CdricMve such a “ mobbish government/' to use his own 
paltry and disgraceful expression, but men of nobler minds will be able, 
without half ftiflr learning, to comprehend and value it as it deserves. The 
happiness and glory of our ow r n country have been in proportion to oiir 
treading in the steps of Athens, and have fallen short only, where we 
have fallen short of her example. 

In private life we have a less glow ing enthusiasm than the Greeks and 
Romans, wdrich may be owing, perhaps, to the character of our religious 
belief, the tendency of wdiich is to deaden the intensity of our affections 
for all terrestrial things, our country, our wives and children, and our 
friends.* “ Life," said the Pagans, “ is not to live , hut to be happy /" 
their happiness, too, consisted in performing mere w'orldly virtues, patriot- 
ism, justice, beneficence, neglecting or contemning our higher virtues of 
abstinence and self-mortification. But it is still natural for great 
thoughts and actions, nay, for all intense passions and affections, and, in 
early life, even for common and casual attachments, to excite enthusiasm. 
The youth and girl of sixteen experience most commonly the enthusiasm 
of lore; their imaginations are warm and vivid, their hopes extravagant, 
their fears swallowed up in their hopes. The swain, however homely in 
exterior, appears an Adonis to his enamoured mistress, while she on her 
paYt fieeftis to be more beautiful than Helen or Venus herself. There is a 
flight haze over the imagination at such times, that tinges all objects, and 
makes the mind doat on it know T s not what. Visions of bliss hover upon 
the fancy, which seems to wander through delightful groves, where 

“ Empty drearus on every leaf are spread.” 

Alas! these visions do not last! the tide of youthful spirits upon which 
they floated dries away for the most part in manhood, leaving a small 
rill shrinking with the march of years, until in old age scarcely a drop is 
left to trickle ' through the cold crannies of the mind! How lew', but 
how glorious are the exceptions to this general tfuth ! men having a 
degree of energy that is never to be exhausted, because directed very 
^Hy* Into o'nd sihgle channel, in which it is gilded, but not absorbed, 
by the rays or fame and honour. When the mind has long made its 
election of a track, and caused all its powers to verge and slope towards 
that directly it may appear, as to other things, a little too indolent and 
remisr,’ all eiact observers of human nature will altWv-that a luau 
should* aripbint liiftiself a task*, and consider every stroke that does not 
tend tbt&r&s Its fulfilment is a piece of supererogatory, labpvir. A man 

with great jtffiiraf designs will cultivate powerful friendships, multiply 

Oiffnttt Herald 1 SI 
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creator**, create dependents/ but Will keen the fteoretoi bit bean lo cke d 
from all ; his sncceds hibgifi^ 

ledge; In small matters, closeness obstr net* vety ’ -often the aedim^iuh. 
ment of fi purpose ; for a man’s friends move in the dark Tteptctk^hi* 
wishes, and sometimes defeat them by trying to serve himj It isfavhiMer 
for a man to be able to communicate bis own enthusiasm to 1 hi®. fti^u4»- 
and this is done by Openness and sincerity, because upright and noble views 
have a natural charm for mankind, and they will in alt case* co-operate 
for the accomplishment of them, unless checked by some) strong motive 
of, self-interest. A man who has never been in the company of m 
enthusiast will hardly be able to conceive the glow of spirits, the bright 
conceptions, the new trains of association, the hold’ magnificent hopes 
which overflow from his discourse, and communicate themselves by t 
kind of infection to all who hear him. People believe themselves to be 
new beings while they listen, and the spell continues associated ever after 
with his name, whose sound recalls to their minds the pleasantest hours 
they 6rer, perhaps passed in their lives. We have observed, however, 
that: the old proverb, “ like affects like,” holds good in this as well as in 
most other instances; for only those possessing very exalted feelings, and 
who have the simplicity of heart to forgive their having been moved, 
retain a grateful remembrance of the man who opened, if we may be 
allowed the metaphor, the floodgates of their souls, and set loose tbs 
Whole stream of their emotions. Colder minds, raised to enthusiasm in 
such a moment, remember it with a sort of resentment, as if violence had 
been used to wrench off their ccTVering of circumspection, and show how 
common prudence is melted by the warmth of passion. We once knew 
a ipari who could be wrought up to any pitch of feeling, and turned to 
any bent while strolling in the fields, or sitting on the cliffs by the sea- 
side, on a summer’s evening ; but who cooled as he drew near the town, 
and had his mind at the freezing point in his own house. Withoutdoubt 
this arose from a feebleness of mind which could not be moved, nnlew 
totally surrounded by things possessing some degree of novelty. His 
imagination was expanded by the presence of the phenomena of nature, 
but not being sufficiently vigorous to retain the impression, Shrunk back 
on their being withdrawn to its original cold insignificance. 

Some minds feel the presence of superior men irksome and dishearten- 
ing. It puts them out of conceit with themselves. They are more foil 
of hopes and designs among inferior persons, converse more at their ease, 
are merry, because there they feel their own consequence undiminirireff 
In the company of greater men they are in a state of eclipse : w> 
in^rks them; they would shine, but cannot; become uneasy, 'fidget, 
grow angry with themselves, retire. Upon the same principle, dWarfe 
hate giants, and, in fact, all persons above their own *is*e. It is ob- 
served by Quintilian, that it was a question in his time, whether ytortbs 
should be put at first t6 study the most perfect models of'cbihpc&iQdth or 
such as were nearer their own capacities. He deeitiedy ot in 

favour of the best, because he thought it preposterous 1 to copy 1 imperfection 
while excebefica was within reach. Another reason, which,' perhaps, he 
did n‘4 ’tShinfelf Jddicious to mention, might have deter m(riedA^pid r * ‘♦hi* 
course wo\ihri&xi& to discourage the inferior and inadeqtutfefrw* *he 
pursuit of $6^dence, while it roused and animated ttofei «a* 

genius. By pursuing this train of thinking, we ttiay dtecbvW the rewon 
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*hy thj Mil w*d *W4mt; Km have rarely equalled their fathers. 

I» tbfc yf^Wfetr^ aa soon as they begin to perceive anv 

Oiiiigv^ 4b*rtmto,$*wh through their parens 
t&tput whence they may, without any exertionof 
tlwk ownrlrtiK dowti upon the greater part of mankind. This itself takes 
gMfcUimUw to>l*baur. But a more effectual pause remains; 
k«hr their earliest years, with the grandeur of their sires 

a.oenvictiou:^ theis evn vast inferiority immediately arises, and this 
saps, hope,. and .with it emulation, which being never felt without a mix- 
ture^ eavyu is ^compatible with filial affection. These youths thus 
owihadowed \y the greatness of their fathers, like the young scions that 
dsnridte at the, foot of vast forest trees, oontract an habitual conviction of 
inferiority, vie?w the heights of fame as inaccessible or forbidden grounds, 
ffisjt theia energies, curb their expectations, and acquire the stamp of 
mediocrity, - Fm can conceive how much the perpetual presence of 
superior genius weighs <fowm and oppresses; it is felt as a standing re- 
proach and ever-recurring memento of comparative insignificance ? but 
w ken that superior genius is a father, the mind becomes content to 
identify itself vpith and participate his greatness, and looks upon the 
emulation that would urge it to contend in the race of fame as a kind of 

S arricidal envy.. It ja scarcely possible for a youth, determined to dispute 
lie palrti of superiority with his father, to escape this envy. Alexander 
felt it in so extravagant a degree that he killed one of his friends, merely 
for dwelling on his fathers, praises unseasonably, as his courtiers were of 
opinion. This reasoning does not apply to middling endowments of any 
luud, for men can participate mediocrity without much contention; hut 
no one would willingly stop from the pinnacle of glory to make room for 
another, were he even his son; and no son, while he revered his father, 
could conceive the desire of thrusting him from his station to place him- 
self in, his stead. Scaljgers may produce Scaligers, and the Le Fevres be- 
ll* 1 ' Madame Daciers ; but we nowhere read of the younger Homers, or Vir- 
gils, or Snakspeares, or Miltons, or Raphaels, or Michael Angelos, if they 
had children, they were hidden by excessive light, like a star in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sun, and were satisfied with the paternal glory. In truth, 
we learn that there was in the island of Chios a race of men who called 
themselves Homeridaa, or descendants of Homer, but they wrote no 
Iliads, cootentiog themselves very wisely with getting their bread by 
reciting that of their, great ancestor. Wo catch a glimpse of MiJton^ 
daughtera, also,, in pouring oil, as it were, on their father’s lamp, (for 
jeadiug the ancient* to him resembled some such process ;) but we never 
learn thtfjubey tried their hands at a ‘ Paradise Lost * of their own, 

The Greek* fought, we may be sure, that few fathers could bear to be 
overbhadowed by -their children's glory, for they represented Jupiter, the 
jn«fit.wis« most powerful of the gods, repressing the vast desires 

he ffiyfor Thetis, because it was decreed by the rates, (to which even he 
waMttbiecAedk) that th^json she should bring forth would prove greater 
than.jhi^^feh^r^ . They could not have chosen a more complete way of 
showiiugi^^iiat >ljie, more, exalted and ambitious kind of souls are gptest to 
j th^i^t,g^b#ment thirst of glory ; which w f aa faribej illustrated by 
tl>e fove and enjoyment, over the fierce and doubtful 

^offset an# amiable Peleus, 4 fine mor^l lesson 
.to. this story : for Achilles, who knew (hat his own 
2Q2 
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glory was built on the moderation of his parent, repaid his sire with the 
most perfect gratitude and filial love ; so it was likely that the old Ar- 
gonautio hero, in his retirement iitRlafchiq^ 

delight from the odour of his son’s renown, which fame wafted to his 
retreat, than he might perhaps have felt at tjie htead of his conquering 
myrmidons before the walls of Troy. As for the son, he is represented 
as full of anxiety for the welfare of his pa>etrtf eveAihtk^fegiansof Ihe 
dead, his ghost conjuring Ulysses to inform him ofiris fltatdn iW* 

Say if my sire, the reverend Pclcus, re1ekis / M7,: 

Great in his Phthia, and his throne tadftiUtinUT 
Or, weak and old, my youthful arm demands* 

To fix the sceptre steadfast iu his hauds ? j , , 

So full of truth and beauty is the old mythology! " 7 i > «j .«<> 

Religious enthusiasm does not come within the scope of this eSsa^ f it 
is a distinct thing, and has been handled already by the mfrst 
writers. That other state of mind of which we have beep Spealdngl is 
founded in different principles ; is compatible with the mpst unbdtind&l 
knowledge ; is not repugnant to wisdom ; has a close con ttexioA with 
happiness ; is inevitably consequent on vigour and energy of rtiind. The 
spread of luxury and wealth and superficial acquirements saps itsfouh- 
dations insensibly : it requires a clear and deep mind. Of all the Yic&, 
none is so opposed to it as hypocrisy, for enthusiasm is independent AUd 
sincere. It is also delicate, and resents mean suspicions, ' and all pre- 
suming upon its condition. The oppression it is compelled to endure 
wears away its benevolence, contracts the stream of its affections, projects 
its yearnings forward upon futurity, and engenders schemes of rfelf- 
aggrandizetnent, familiarizing it, at the same time, with Machiavellian 
maxims and principles, An enthusiast, become misanthfdpifcal, is the 
most dangerous of men : he looks thenceforward on huttihh nature its 
an enemy’s country, over which it is glorious to obtairi triumph attd 
exercise command ; and, living for himself alone, he shfehthCd himself fri 
insensibility and the gloom of his opinions. Such hre ihd l bectojritiw 
of Enthusiasm. " ’ 

TYRTJ5AN AIRS. -No. II*,. 

ffark ! the battle shout is raised/ 

' ,*i -,iit fllip » 1 

Ha*k 1 the battle shout Is raised, and I must speed awflyij,, 

For all the clouds that dim our hopes must fall in shnYfer^ jQr^^jf,,. 

Or lower above our heads laid low in yonder flowery piaqi^ J( r fi ‘ t 
Before tlte day shall bend its brow towards the w<*st agdhij ^ ‘ 1 { 

Bethink thee, girl, our love arose beneath no peaceftii •fedwafy ft d<i 
1 wooed diee in the pause of war, the short recoil of povwtv 
Which’ now returns with giant force to bear our freedpn^dojWlb d ,} t 
And we must fight,— or love and live beneath a tyfiNitfajfcyypf ! j } . 

But cheer, tjiee, maid ; this sword has been ifi rrtany fi&^'fbTiy/- 
WUhoui tne rnighlv power of love that keens its 
ft of are tde’ftjes Who wait us now m^re brave thttomy»ifet*^tfij hvih.* 
When 1 tfrsi VlnVu Saw^st me climb these walk*, and i*scue ttieej'i iftyftH 1 

*' li ' ' * '*♦ M|* * »/'» Jr>||f 
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II Mil n • f, *.) >t 

,J Noi i^Sacred Literature. 

'At a Indian literature has attracted a greater degree of at- 

tention than afefaj$ r f<ttmer period, we conceive that a general view of its 
different branches will be found peculiarly interesting. In executing this 
task, it is not our .intention to give a detailed enumeration of the titles of 
books, or the names- of Authors ; we shall content ourselves by mentioning 
the principal works, and stating the information which is to be derived 
from them. The history of Indian literature, like every other branch of 
history among Indians, is involved in considerable obscurity; and, 
thereto* apiy attempt at a chronological arrangement would be attended 
with difficulty and. uncertainty. On this account we shall divide the 
literature of thp Indians into classes, as tho best means of giving a cor- 
rect and complete view of its contents. Indian literature may be divided 
into three parts : 1st. Sacred Literature, or that part which contains 
the writings considered as the records of their religion, and written by 
iuspired authors; ‘2dly, Polite Literature, including works of poetry and 
imagination ; and, 3dly, Scientific Literature, or that part containing 
their works on matters of Science. We must, however, here observe, 
that we shall only be able to give a sketch of that part of Indian litera- 
ture which is composed in the Sanscrit language. 

As to the value of Sanscrit literature, there are many and very dif- 
ferent opinion*. It is recommended by some as containing the most 
curious ’and important information, and possessing compositions of extra- 
ordinary beauty ; whilst it is considered by others to be a collection of 
the most trivial and tedious compositions, and entirely destitute of any 
merits which could recommend it to the attention of Europeans of taste. 
Wy could quote great names of high authority On both sides of the 
question ; but we find that most of the parties have derived their opinions, 
not from the original compositions, but from translations and accounts of 
others, which have been either too strongly biassed in favour of Indian 
writings, or prejudiced against the productions of a people so different in 
every respect from themselves. We shall not give an opinion on either 
Ride of the question, but leave our readers to judge for themselves. Be- 
fore we quit this part of the subject, however, we must make one remark 
of a general application. On no question is there a greater difference of 
opinion than bn true principles of taste : there is a difference between 
different natidtifc, hnd, in the same nation, at different periods. It would, 
therefore, be iii vain to seek for any principles of taste which are ap- 
plicable to the' literature of every people. There are some general rules 
ot good taste founded on the nature of the human mind, to the judgment 
of which of every age and every country must l>e sub- 

mitted. ' B^yrin'd these general and fundamental principles, we think 
that a v j pa^h is opened to every nation. I he literature of a 

country wilhiin. general* be .influenced by its nature, its inhabitants, and, 
above all^by.fche/CAUgiQUsaad ixiUticaliustitutiQnsby which it is governed. 
$haksp*tae'i*> certainly an admirable poet, and one of the brightest 
Remhses that ever adorned a nation ; but we conceive that it would be 
‘lojost if we were not to permit the Spaniard* to consider their Calderon 
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as the very first of dramatic writers, or the I^ati^hs J ^j r 

Dante as the first of poets. These consld^aijion§ o Wfitj 1 1 
prevent us from altogether refusing any merit 

merely because they are not constructed on the pr^ncfplelfi oif SjPoj&ati 
taste. It is much more common to condemn the spirit of a hktiori^dff, 
ferent from our own, than to possess the capacity of <5oMprehehdib^‘ft 
its own light. By these remarks we do not wish to iedy the 
are peculiar to Indian literature, but only to induce others to take a ttSre 
libera} and rational view' of it. " 

Before w'e proceed to speak of that part of Indian Hterathrfe which Ve 
have called sacred , and which certainly consists of the ipost ancient 
writings existing in the Sanscrit language, we shall say a few words 
on the antiquity of these compositions. To assign to them the age 
which is absurdly claimed for them by Indian tradition^ would he dime 
ridiculous ; but wc are far from regarding them as productions of a modem 
date. From the accounts left by the Greeks and Homans, it appears 
pretty evident that India, at the time of Alexander the Great and his 
successors, was, with respect to its civilization, the manners of the in- 
habitants, and its political institutions, in the same state as at the be- 
ginning of the invasions of the Mohammedans, and the first arrival of tfie 
Portuguese. The picture of India, as drawn in the Greek and Latin 
authors, corresponds exactly with the accounts contained in their 6Wn 
ancient w ritings. We, therefore, consider it as not at all improbable that 
the Indians at this time were in possession of written books ; W'hether. 
any of these books are still in existence, is a very different and much more 
complicated question, which we have not the means of answering. It is 
clear, that of the w orks wc at present possess, parts are of considerable 
antiquity, but not the w hole : their form and present arrangement are of 
modern date. To deny any antiquity to Hindoo civilization, would involve 
us in much greater difficulties than if we assigned to it just so Much as 
is consistent with historical accounts, and the deductions which maybe 
draw n from them. The political and religious institutions of the Indians 
are of such a peculiar nature, so intimately connected with even the most 
rninuto observances of their life and manners, and possess such a powerful 
influence on the people, that many of them could not have taken place 
without the lapse of ages. They may he compared to the immense, and 
now deserted, temples of Ellora and Elephanta ; but to contend that these 
have been erected by a single generation, would be to attribute to one 
generation such an extraordinaiy union of vigour, strength, and persever- 
ance, as is scarcely within the limits of human exertion. 

Of ancient Indian literature, the Vedas form the oldest, and, in 
some respects, the most interesting part. Their priority, in point of 
antiquity to any other composition in the Sanscrit language, is un- 
questionably proved by their dialect not being fiamed according to the 
rules of classical and refined Sanscrit ; by their containing doctrines 
very different from those in the modern Mythology ; and particularly 
from their containing no traces of the incarnation of the Dijity? - — * a 
creed which has given birth to no small number of traditions. The 
Vedas are considered ns revealed by Brahma, and are regarded by 
the Indians as their holy writ and unquestionable authp/ity m afa reli- 
gious questions; even their writers on philosophy, morals', asffcmoMy, or 
any other branches of science cultivated by them, refer to passages of the 
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Veda* w . The whole of the Vedas, or at least those 

W hich,wnpih, t ^very yplurpihous t some parts appear to be lost, but by 
fer the gre^tet par^ ip t extant^ and we possess the whole of what has been 
collected ,W pu^tibraries. f Jt id to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Cole- 
brof)^ [Vid^Yql., Wll. flfthe Asiatic Researches ] that we are indebted 
fpr the pnost accurate, ana detailed account of their contents; as all pre- 
vious accounts vyerc, jin many respects, extremely imperfect. 

*The Vedas are four * n number, and are named the Rich, Yajusk, 
Saman , and Atharvan ; the last, however, is probably of a later com- 
pilation than the first three. They are said to have been brought into the 
present arrangexpent by t)uap{iyana, who for this reason is termed 
Vy&sa, or Veda— Vy&sa signifying the compiler of the Vedas. If this 
be correct, (and there is no reason for doubting this part of the traditional 
history relating to the Hindoo scriptures,) parts of the Vedas must havo 
existed anterior to the age of Vyasa ; and it would be incorrect to a63ign 
to every part of them the same date. From passages of the calendar 
(, Jyotish ) attached to the Vedas, and the situation of the solstitial points 
mentioned in these passages, it would appear that the calendar was regu- 
lated in the fourteenth century befote the Christian era : this would also 
fix the date of Vyasa about the same period. The genuineness of the 
whole of this bulky collection cannot be well disputed, though, probably, 
some parts, and certainly others, are productions of a later date than the 
rest. The fourth Veda is of a moie modern date than the other three. 
The Vedas are not, nor do they pretend to be, the work of a single man ; 
but they consist of a collection of hymns, prayers, and tracts on divinity, 
which are the productions of different authors. Each Veda contains two 
principal parts : the one called Mantras , or hymns, prayers, and invoca- 
tions, and the other, B rtihmana, or divinity ; to thelast are attached the 
Upamshads , or tracts on various points of Indian theology. These 
Upani&hads are the work of which Anquctil du Perron has published a 
I-atin translation, from a Persian version of the original text. Our 
readers will best judge of the value of Perron’s work, when they recollect 
that the ipeaning of the original is often very obscure, and that the 
Persian is still more so ; after which comes the Latin translation, which 
is quite unintelligible : and what is most surprising, is, that on this bad 
translation most of the views respecting the religion ot the Indians have 
been founded. 

The information contained in the Vedas is chiefly interesting as far as 
it relates to the ancient form of the Hindoo worship. Some few tacts 
relating to the anciei t geography of the country may be derived from 
t|iem; and some of the historical traditions may serve a* specimens of 
the manner in which simple traditionary records hate been amplified by 
later poets and mythologists. The doctrine which is taught in the; \ edas 
is not polytheism, but it inculcates the worship of tin ee elementary deities 
resolvable intp one supreme universal soul. The following passage, among 
others, is, both curious and interesting : “ The deities are only three, whose 
* places of abode are the earth, the intermediate region, and heaven, ». c. lii 
air* and the sun. Other deities belonging to these several region* arc parts 
of those three gods, and are variously named and described on account of 
their different operations ; but, in fact, there is only one* great Hedy, t te 
Great (Ma^an Atina).” This passage shows, to use Mr. Cole- 

brooke’s words, that the ancient Hindoo religion, as founded on the Indian 
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scriptures, recognises but dad<h)d, yetROt^uffitiBirtly 6markmnmitm the 
creature <froin tbe Creator c? The. iafereiK3es ;deduoibiaiiVtUurraii ^«Kiauiii 4 . 
tion of the Vedas, and from a comparison -atf therhligiquhdgcttiiiesichie^Y 
contained in tbe Pur&nae and other ntythologicMpoemsvw^Vwith mmmA 
to Indian history, o £ considerable importance. ; lf > The veal doctrii*” 
continues the author just quoted, “ ot the whole Indian script urd^ js/^e 
unity o <f. the Deity* in whom the universe is -ctttnprebetidod-; andthe 
apparent polytheism which it exhibits, offers the elements, and t9ke>dNkrs 
and planets, as gods. The three principal manifestations of the divinity, 
with other, personified attributes and energies, and most <af, the "othet gods 
of. Hindoo mythology, areindeed mentioned* or at least indicated, iiy the 
Vedas. But the worship of deified heroes is no part of that systen^inor 
are tho incarnations of deities suggested in any other portion I of the text 
which 1 have yet seen, though such are sometimes hinted at by com- 
mentators.” 

Tho .study of the Vedas is of great interest to the Indian philologist; 
their fctylfc is abrupt, obscure, and of a certain ancient rudeness ; and 
the dialect is remarkable, as that from which tho fixed and classical 
Sanscrit of subsequent writing has been derived. Several systems of 
philosophy have been founded on them, and the different founders all 
quote passages of the Vedas in support of their systems: the same is the 
case, in treatises on laws, ethics, and the other sciences. The literature 
belonging to' the Vedas is very extensive : grammatical rules for the 
ancient dialect, commentaries which require the further assistance of com- 
mentptors to be explained, and various tracts on their religious rites and 
ceremonies, may he considered as appendixes to them. It will not lie 
foreign to our subject here to mention a curious instance of European lite- 
rary forgery connected with the Vedas, and which has given rise to seve- 
ral, prjoueoufl opinions among European writers of the greatest celebrity. 
A Catholic missionary, probably Robertus de Nobilis, a man still of gfeaH 
fa,nve aymong the natives on the coast of Coromandel, and possessed of un- 
copiifloa learning and talents, composed, in Sanscrit, an iniitation oftfo* 
V£4?p, for the use of the missionaries in converting the Hihdoos,«-^thu$ 
eopveyjng to the Indians, Christian doctrines in a form congenial to the 
manners and -cystoma of the inhabitants. Of what use this production 
ha^ been, to the missionaries, we are not aware; but its merits, 
although a forgery^, are considerable, Voltaire received*/ in 'tho yew 
1761, a translation of one of these four spurious Vedas, called the JEaovd* 
Kcof/VJb (a, corruption of Yajur Veda,) which he'preseoted to 'ttti Rtyal 
Library yf; Paris, and which was afterwards published witha< pr*fae*by 
the ,1 earned Baron de S. Croix. To Voltaire this was a discovery jnat a*' 
he vvishe<ji»T^-doctrines, similar to those of the Christians, ^ontaiflfdd ’in a 
Sanscrit work of high reputed authority, were what he wanted:; and thh 
passages in his walks are not few in which he speaks of the »ancient re- 
ligion of the Indians, as mentioned in this production. '’The deductions 
drawn by him from the circumstances detailed in tliis.wdrk r stndd iit 
need of no other refutation, when it is considered that the -teerk I itself is a * 
complete torgery. The remaining parts of this forgery have <ritice> -that 
time been discovered in the library of tho Roman mission arise} aA-Pondi^ 
cherry; aud -thy hue Mr. Ellis has, in the fourteenth- voluake uf -the 
Asiatic R>e$cqrches s given an interesting account of theio.c uJ .rbc t 

The next work of sacred authority with the Hinddos* af 
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Me$u,*idii®lnb*tie htflifciAwttla^ by Sir William June*. As this work 
i» rt^^n« m %^ k ^ wnfa ^^ B(i,ia,Elir ^P e than any other Indian com- 
n^Mon^^iweJMbd^nbti! dwell dong on it; The appellation of the laws of 
\taittT i»jiio)t‘>«Ka®^ “a*i Menu is only one of the interlocutors in the book, 
and is fcoti wen -iUhe pretended author of any part. The most correct 
YWW,ofitiis>.to consider it as a collection of ancient legal practices and 
rukfc <hero collected into one body, and arranged under one system. The 
first collection .of.iawtl seems in all countries to have been formed in the 
same manlier*; aodtbe Sanscrit terms for this collection of legal rules, 
Swrit i, or iiedolleotion* tends to establish this opinion. It is not a mere 
body of laws*) like the modern collections : but, besides civil laws, it con- 
tains an exposition of all the religious duties and ceremonies to be ob- 
served by the different castes at different times. It begins with the crea- 
tiun of the world, and the legendary history of the primitive ages. Its 
interest is suflicientlv acknowledged by all who have examined it ; and it 
is the more interesting, as it is the only work of the kind to which wo 
have access, transmitted to posterity by a people under a sacerdotal form 
of government. It not only throws great light on the ancient moral, 
social, and intellectual state of India, but it is of great use in elucidating 
the nature of other institutions subject to the same form of government, 
and an equally powerful and despotic priesthood. The date of this pro- 
duction is m* fixed, and cun hardly be determined hut by an approxima- 
tive calculation. It is undoubtedly more recent than the Vedas, which 
are frequently mentioned in it. It lias been illustrated by several com- 
mentators, who, however, seem to have introduced the notions and ideas 
of modem times, and of later religious sects, into the ancient text of 
Menu. 

In describing that part of the ancient Indian literature which consists 
of sacred poetry, and is often indiscriminately mentioned under the name 
of PurAnas, we must exempt from this appellation two works, which, by 
some, are incorrectly included under this title — the RamAy&na and Ma- 
KAbhArata. These two works are, in every respect, different from the 
Puranas. The latter must be considered as merely compilations from, 
and arrangements of, a systematical mythology, executed by the priests, 
and differing according to the times, countries, and religious sects for 
which they are adapted. The RAmAyana and MahAbhurata contain 
poetical traditions of historical facts, and of much greater antiquity than 
the Parunas*, 

> The Rvtraay&na is the reputed work of Valmiki, a name involved in 
mythological legends, which we shall notendcavour to unravel. It contains 
the traditions relative to the birth, migration, and exploits of RAmft, the 
son of Dasatratha, one of the reputed kings of AyodhyA or Oude ; and 
also the adventures of Rama and his beloved SitA ; her capture by Ha- 
vana, sovereign of Lanka or Ceylon, who is finally conquered and killed 
by Rama together with the recovery of SitA, and RArnns return to 
AyodhyA : these are the leading traits of this long and celebrated 
}>oanii The subject is a very familiar one in Indian poetry, and has been 
treated of by many subsequent writers of different merits. The conquest 
of Ceylon, by a prince of the north of India, seems to be the ground- 
work of this i •story, to which many embellishments, and merely fictitious 
legends, have been attached. It consists of seven books, and is extended 
10 the reputed length of 27,000 stanzas,— a number which we rather think 
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below than above it* real amount. This tvork r o tM |jWb4«|thfc greater 
purl -of it, 'hm more the appearance of being mat 

thnp Any ! 6tber to which the Hindoo* ascribe it nnitt 

he,, alio wed * however, that »6me parts have been fcddediu Aatrr Un&* 
and that its present arrangement is not the same as tbAt of the orighi^ 
composition. r Respecting the poetical merits of this yfotH, <w& sbal) Vaote 
the wohie of Mr. A. G, de Schlegel : “,L’unite de faction, upeteinteqja 
mfemo temps h£roiquc et patriaicale, V abundance et la vmiet6 de fitting 
merveilleu*fc* — des descriptions pittoresques de fleuves* detmontagoeSjfft 
dcfor&ts, en un mot de toute la nature vegetale ot anipiale., de fJode* 
dta situations fortes et pathetiques — une grande e le vatina ei,uue extreme 
de&catesse dans lea sentiments des heros et des principally petsopnageS, 
repabdent unr charme unique sur co pocine pour des lecteura qui 6avfcat se 
transporter en idee dans une sphere morale, intellectuelle et physique, 
toi*te' differentc de la notre.” We are inclined, generally speaking, ftg 
bestow the same praise on this poem ; but at the same time we must re* 
mark, that some parts are entitled to it less than others ; it contain* 
needless repetitions, and is tediously prolix in the detail of religious rites 
and ceremonies : the style is not equally elevated throughout ; and the 
last book is quite superfluous, being foreign to the rest of the subject. 
The historical information to be derived from it is not considerable, nor 
of much importance ; but on the ancient geography of India* the man- 
ners of the people, and their social and intellectual state, it throw* con- 
siderable light. 

The portical character of the Maliftbharata is, on the whole, the game 
a* that of the Ramayana ; hut the historical information it affords is 
mode interesting and extensive : it is also considerably larger than the 
other, containing, as is said, the almost incredible number of 60,000 
stanza*. Here we meet again with Vy&sa as the compiler; and this 
cirourmitance, together with the loose connexion of several of ita parts, 
has convinced us that this work is a collection of ancient poetry, of the 
same kind, and probably composed about the .same time, btit by different 
authors, and that it has been arranged in its present form by some.oae, 
whp, for this reason, has been termed Vyasa. The main part of its con- 
tents relates to the war of the ancient royal families of India, cdlled the 
Ka&r*vas and Pnndavas, and their repr tod origin from the sun and moon. 
Besides tlii* principal story, there are seveml episodes of very different 
merits. We consider the main story to be founded on traditional narra- 
tions of true historical facts, but clothed in a poetical and mythological 
dress, and connected with legends of an entirely fictitious nature. Its 
present arrangement is probably subsequent to the time of Alexander the 
Great; not that he is mentioned in any part of the work 1 , as hr sheen 
erroneously stated, but because throughout the poem the/re is displayed 
a more intimate acquaintance with the people west of the ritcr Indus 
than in any of the works before mentioned. The most westerly downtry 
mentioned in the Rfini&yana, is that of the Bahlikas, ot Balkh, in the 
Transoxiana : in the M:\huhharata, the Persians aTe distinctly described. 
A work of riiiB bulky dimension cannot be expected, through illitt 
to possess the same poetical merits, or to convey the same historical in- 
formation,; but, taking it as a whole, there arc few works in th^ literafiU'C 
of the auciout Indians, in which the historical accounts c3A,&f eQ0§iv# e d 
more authentic than in this. The parts of the Mahahharwtn/of which we 
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noggaaieditlo&V^f &e f t>ri|JhfsA text, are few, when compared, with the 
white efftl’they* ate favourable specimens of its poetical chaw 

rict^ri' Tbe'e'JnsOdeiof Nala waa published some years ago by Mr; Bopp, 
and this dlski*£iiii&ted scholar has lately added to that publication > an 
edition of four IriinOr episodes. The Bhagavad-GitA, which is reputed to 
1# part of the MahabhArata, but is in reality a system of the Vedanta 
philosophy, delivered in a poetical form, has been edited by Mr. Schlegeb 
who has afeo added an excellent Latin translation. Translations and 
abridgments of this Work are extant in the principal vernacular dialects 
of India, and a Persian translation has long been embodied with several 
of out collections of manuscripts. We have thus biiefly noticed that part 
of Indian literature which is held in sacred veneration by ti e natives, 
and which include the most ancient works existing in the Sanscrit lau* 
guage. From this examination, it appears that the Vedas or Indian 
dfcred writings are the most ancient; the collection of ancient legal 
records, ascribed to Menu, and the epic poem?, the RAmAyana and 
MahAbhAmta, which seems to be a collection of old poetry, arranged by 
by some later hand into one woik, are subsequent to the Vedas, and 
may, mast probably, be arranged in the same chronological order as We 
have followed in noticing them. The Pnrfinas are not of the same anti- 
quity as any of the preceding woiks ; they me of different dates, and 
relate to different countries and religious sects. 

As to the information which these wrfrks afford, we must candidly ad- 
mit, that no accounts of particular occurrences, or of individual historical 
characters, are to be found in them ; they, for the most part, contain 
fables, some of which, it is true, are founded on true historical facts, 
and these, although clothed in an allegorical and poetical dress, afford us 
the means of tracing a general outline of some of the principal occur- 
rences of the ancient history of India. They afford some materials for a 
geographical description of ancient Hindoostan, and in the last instance, 
they give a full and detailed account of the political, social, and intellec- 
tual state of the ancient Hindoos, — information which is only to be de- 
rived from these sources, and w hich is confirmed by*thc accounts of 
classical writers, as far as they have touched upon subjects relating to 
India. It has been often, and, indeed, with considerable truth, urged 
against Indian literature, that it is extremely deficient in historical sub- 
jects. True, as this observation is, it is unfair to apply it to those works 
which do not pretend to detail simple historical facts, as is the case with 
the chief part of the ancient literature of India. In this point, the fault 
is not in the works themselves, which contain no pure history, but with 
those who Reek for historical accounts in them, and consider the fables 
contained in them as relations of real facts. We arc not awar< how 
much historical information was contained in the lost writings o t the 
ancient F.gvptians and Babylonians; but if we are allowed to draw 
a conclusion from what is preserved to us respecting the antiquities of 
these nations, they seem not to have contained any more historical details 
than the long epic poems of the Hindoos. And how few aro the real 
facts of history which are to be gleaned from the works of Homer and 


1 ArtLchuna’s Tteise /.uliulra's Hinnnel nebst audcr<*n Epboden des Matin Bha- 
rata in des TlrSpr&che mit metrisebpr Ueber ^etzttug und Anttierkungen. 

By P, Bopp, Professor of Oriental Languages to the University of Berlin, 18‘i4. 
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Despo . 

Hesiqd.t, ; ca»p>, f c, tfiiqlf,, aa . 

cient works in the literature ot the Indians ; we learn some historical 
- *f JVtyWW* tbe ?WM pf -sopoe real pit itp»gj B *nyi.hef)nM },w» m ^ifrw/far 
“tp geographical knowledge of those times .frcfspijedr* ^^Watypallvy,^ 
h^yo an accurate and detailed description pf* ittyppi^ne^ 
and^religipn of the people, at the time>hprt£bmP°ei^,)y^ 

W) ^t.,% therefore, why the epic poetry 
Dl^^djb^use.it is not a chronicle of historical , foots, 

, classes of persons equally in ifault,* -^u^pSS 

W not k*™ how to distinguish historic^ 
h^torjpl records ; and, secondly, the Hindoos thqi*seAv,e«* , hqpau#e. 
h^ye not, proceeded from legendary fables to the, i narration /Qt-.p(ivb]fo. 
to%aJ facts. The object of these remarks has pri n ci pal jjTnh^p 0*^0 ,$^0^ 
wliat qiust nQt he exacted from these Indian works,, aqd<j?o>^ 
a^e entitled to a general consideration from the public, Thieve, wh^ip^ 
Indian literature and antiquities a peculiar object of their, rflsearchcs» Avd| 
alwaya he compelled to have recourse to those ancient writings,. whi#h,sre 
fjie standard classical works of this people, and which ro,Vfrt he the, groat 
fiount<^n for infonpalion to all w ho take delight in . these subjects, . 


DKSI’O. 


[ From i The Songs of O' recce/] 

Lorn shouts au* echoing thiough the locks, 
While muskets ring and thunder, 

Is it to strike some bridal crowd 
With joy and childish wonder? 


■Tis Despo who is combating, 

With many a dark-eye’d daughter— 
Within Dnnoula’s tower she steins 
The Albanian tide of slaughter. 


“ Despo, submit, for Suli lies 
u Shatter’d and black with ruin, 
v Then trust Alt, who ne’er unmoved 
u Can gait* on Beauty cueing.” — 

Since Suli and Kiapha croucli, 

'« * u, I t bnr this gate the faster: 
o Nor Despo nor her daughters e’er 
' !**. deceive -a Moslem master ! ” • •* 

hlie, seized a torch— -unearthly qame i, 
Jfer dying wqicq and hollow ; , , , 

, 4 * ,Wc*’nt*>AT must be slaves to T urks— . 

* t^-iny child reiq follow !” ij( 


’Midst cartridges she plunged . 

A ‘ ^ 7 Ah(P hll wits' bu rstfng fh fc-h 1 - • 


tlu> tor^h, 

TfiftthiAortieLJtHd Vhbse fM ely jfitis k 
Have join’d their murder'd -die! 
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in!.‘ )l i MiMimi ••*(» i* » ■ * » * jf , i » * m ■>!<» <ii - Av.v U< 


A'WiittfHtv Eksajr ' tinder this' 

rrtitlj/ pUWWlWd W‘ tlte* Bdfltrribirt 'i 1 krid, tilth'otigli it hhfc riot 1 Vet oidkinei 
ciwMufoft ffi'EHg!ftntd ! , J it ! ta¥irt'6t fatl tb attract, ere lobg^ a largfsMM 
ofpublfe fctf&dti6tf. M A'^pytjf tTiis article having reached \id k tliTttii^lV 
prttate^hftnh^l] l \i^ ! ’hKt6 s6 forcibly impressed wifh'itsvahic and 
iiri^tatibb/tftat predetermined on laying it wholly before 6iir reader, 
aedwe a*re pg&uatifcd that they will feel considerable pleasure tit finding 
it fitst ifiirodfit'^a t6 the ttbtice of the people of England thrbutrli ihe 
pag^s of the Oriental Herald. A note of the Editor’s, by whom’ tnfe Se- 
parate Essay Wife published on the continent, states, that it fbrmbd ^a’rt 
of the first mfmber bf k neV Literary and Political Review, which Was 
intended to have appeared kt the commencement of the preset'’ ybkft 
Circumstances, which are not however explained, occasioned ‘the post- 
ponement' of theiVork itself for a few months • but the article whicn we 
have now the pleasure to present to our readers in an English dress, was 
deemed fco remarkable and so important that it was offered without uclay 
to the public t and great regret expressed that the publishers weT6 hot 
permitted to reveal the author’s name. Concuriing as we do entirely in 
the view taken of its merit and its power, we have translated the whole 
for the gratification of our readers : giving the first portion of the article 
in our present Number, and reserving its conclusion for the succeeding 
one. After this preliminary explanation, we proceed at once to the Essay 
in question : 


Ilii pro libertate , hi pro dominationc pug nunt . 

They who know bow far man and hig institution* are capable of being 
perfected, follow with an attentive eye the general movement of society, 
that brings it every instant nearer a degree of civilization hitherto un- 
known, which will prove fatal to the prejudices that have governed the 
past world, while it a ill be most favourable to those principles which 
must henceforth regulate the new order of things about to be established. 
There never was a subject more worthy the meditation of philosophy, 
nor a spectacle greater or more calculated to excite admiration amongst 
men ; it is entirely new ; it was unknown to antiquity. This high state 
of civilization, the subject of so much false reasoning, and of so many 
senseless fears, which is looked upon by some as the maturity and begin- 
ning of decay of political bodies, by others as a more overwhelming source 
of the vices and evils of human society ; this degree of civilization which 
is so much feared, so unjustly decried, so blindly Opposed, has ever been, 
and is still, misunderstood. It is not the civilization of Memphis, nor of 
Athens, nor of Rome. It was foreseen by a few sages of antiquity, who 
of course desired its establishment j it has not, and could not have been, 
established by any king. It is the production of agys, and of the uni- 
versal relations of mankind ; it is the work of time, and of the whole 
human race united. In civilization, an age is but a day, a kingdom but 
a point. «, 

As soon as kings (bought they perceived that civilization had no 
tendency to augment their power, they did their airest its progress, 
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and treated it as an enemy. • Their* exwrtfew Gaiety wfep ^rtre their supe- 
riority to those prejudices wbieh affrays presided* wet *h$ dsndoafcetate 
of things, have taken the td&ftri at the rapid strides 'iMw rTWch 

undermines -them; they have ehtTeated^kingi -'wllhf thew in 

attacking it, and this is what both these parties aredoii^atthis ! mo*i#f>!: 
irith blirid industry, without foreseeing the consequences of their 
social plan. Kings do not, however, understand them attend Civilisation 
is not their enemy. The office of kings will always be noble dnd honeuts 
able* as long as they are content to identify themselves wish humanity f 
and to second its new destinies. They form their opinions from those 
Shocks and- revolutions which accompany its efforts and its establishment; 
they* cannot judge of it by examples, for the world has seen’ none. > frig 
not to be found in the history of any known nation among' whet 
people should they seek it? Athens was enlightened, but Tt wadoruel 
and unjust ; it gave rise to virtues which can no longer bo considered 
such : they Sprang from its interests and passions. The iron virtues of 
the early Homans bespoke a rude people. The civilisation of consular 
and imperial Home, was confined to Homo itself, or rather to a few 
Roman families ; without the gates of the city it was nowhere to be 
found. Shall we seek for it amongst our own ancestors, the most stupid 
and ferocious of men ? and, it must be confessed, that up to the last age, 
our revolutions, our laws, and our manners gave us no right to beashamod 
of our forefathers. Besides, amongst all these nations slavery was He-* 
know lodged to be compatible with humanity, which is enough to put 
them out of the question on the present occasion. On tho other hand, 
all the Hast is a prey to barbarism ; it is not known when it was other- 
wise, nor can it be foreseen when it will change In those wretched 
countries, man is only one step above the other animals : despotism and 
superstition have effaced the distinguishing feature of humanity. An- 
cient Egypt, that earliest model of human societies, that school ot Graeco 
yvhich taught Italy, which, in its return enlightened the rest of Europe \ 
this Egypt was a chaos in which light and darkness struggled dor the 
mastery, in which human reason was stilled by the weight of supewhi-* 
tion. Every extravagance, of which the human mind is capable,' pr* 4 
eeeded from that Country, in other respects so fertile in wonders. " > - ' > 
Such is the philosophical history of ancient nations ; it hgsonlyou# 
peculiar feature— human nature subjected to brute force, while ignortH#* 
end barbarism covered the surface of the earth. We dt> hot trtke up out 
account from the origin of things; our annals go back mo* fart bertha* 
the period* of degradation, for undoubtedly the just preceded iha uljdst* 
as right preceded forco, and reason error; otherwise it tni^hl) be said 
that 1 this world was created to he the theatre of violence, injosiic* 
jfolly. Such then is the history of tho world, as far brieki us fre. oaft 
A low torches were lighted during this long and gombrb ' ni^ht I and 
their weak rays playing round the ruins of Athens and Rome; bhvtf Bhot 
.their glory on to those remote times, and produced that apldndld light 
which how glitters over tho whole of Europe. But this Bgbt iflWOt pitr«t 
all they who foci offended at it aro anxious to lead ub buokittl thatdkrfc* 
ness from, which we have hardly escaped. It was »< prodigious* la»*T 
to diwiphte a ddrkness accumulating through thirty oe«fci*rjfi/*dd'* 
■givd back to reason the empire it had loetr but the light) htartyNS* 
more edparkted from the darkness, and the world is at its* gpoMf'pifttibitt 
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, # k }„, it* present day hwflMme mod refinod* and tfce trace* of bar- 

arkm which yfe* teoftaih -id U to too brought from tfc* tot. Out 
t\i _ p^plei uhwortby^ df <toV remains still upon her frontiers, but the 
^men Hitiot for- distant in : which she will wipe away that blot* A 
olrUi^fon now prevails in Europe; its government* still 
ITtifliust but they *re not barbarous,— not one ot them resembling the 
atroSoti* systems, wbidh; preceded them. Both kings and nations are 
Suer- and all: aw* this first step towards improvement to a more liberal 
education afod me?e profound instruction. Education is the creator ef 
, ami i* the power which at this moment produce* allihe wonders 
S New Greece But in proportion as the hearts and understandings of 
Ln have been more nobly cultivated, the moral wants of nations have 
increased : it is »a longer enough, in their estimation, that governments 
should not be barbarous, they expect that they shall be just and liberal j 
they are not satisfied with the amelioration ot slavery,— they demand 
liberty founded on the rights and dignity of man : it is no longer enough 
that their happiness should flow from the benevolence of their rulers, rr-they 
require that it shall be fixed by tutelary laws less changeable than the 

will of kings. , , . . 

Tims Europe, covered by an immense enlightened population, scams 
to need no extraordinary effort to arrive at its social destiny ; it IS m 
to reach it by the natural progress of its route, and by the irresistible 
course of things. This is the strong point of Us situation : the danger of 
that of sovereigns would be to aggravate theirs by reststing this tuvmcsWe 
movement, and to contest the rights of the people, who, in the wisdom 
of their desires, do not require that the happiness of kings should be 
diminished, hut that their own should be increased. Unhappily, how- 
ever, there is an actual resistance : in spite ot desires so moderate, so 
easy to be fulfilled, and even so favourable to the greatness of Wmgs, the 
prayers of the people are rejected ; a powerful conspiracy has been art- 
fully organized against civilization, and has formed the design of causing 
mankind to retrograde. Two worlds now move in a contrary direction ; 
nations and their governments disunite ; they are actuated by op^te 
interests, and on all sides there is a clashing of desires. 
has commenced between prejudices and principles ; hut P r -' ,u 1 • 

error, and principles are truth, and truth is never overcome but wlien .t 
want, supporters. Now, in this instance, all ut ilized Europe 
on its side. While prejudice, prevail, they direct ad lm energies of 
society: to destroy them, therefore, is to disorganize the sociefy they 
held together, but not to dissolve it, as they who owe every 
are so ready to proclaim. Nations do not perish 80 ’ . rZ,^? r 0 f 

lar revolution is brought about against a bad state o 1 g > . 

abetter; for if the state were good, there would be no , r * v ^°£ ftc 
popular revolution, Kke that of 1' ranee or bpam, is of niaturity 

every ill-organized state reaches, at length, a certaupo 
fh>m which ft must fall. There are symptoms ot po^^reyoktioas, 
a* there are symptoms of death: general discon en it pro- 

of them. This, sign had preceded the French rcyphttion, *"^ P« 
ceded the fall , of (the Imperial Government. When 

revolution is Wold; nothing remains uncertain but the tatalh^^ 
that i* struck, by the smallest accident. King* . .. r i Rd»vola- 

public opinion , it explains every thing, and is never deceitful, Remh. 
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tiona are therefore necessary ; and, in fact, it should be said for the* 
honour that they always spring from generous 
public good : whereas counter-revolutions, to th£ shattteTof those 
bring them about, be it spoken, are always the effect of' priyaje Interest 
Revolutions are never organized by the people ; they arise from thef*Q]t 
of governments : it was the defectiveness of the Roman Catholic ctitfrch 
which produced the Reformation. Every bad order of tftifigs produces 
disorder, but this disorder is only the transition to a better condition * t8e 
passage is undoubtedly terrible, and costs dear to those who promote S&d 
those who burst through it. It is an interval filled with crimes and ihis- 
fortunes ; and it is not without reason that it has been said, there is n6 
prince so bad as not to be preferable to a revolution. Palace revolutions are 
more simple : one crime begins and completes them ; but it is indignation 
that produces popular revolutions, and who shall restrain the indignation 
of a people ! The first crime committed, it calculates no longer, it n&m 
stops till it be satiated : it is much easier for kings to prevent, than for 
nations to moderate them. Rut the duties of royalty are an exalted and 
profound science, far above the capacity of ordinary princes ; for if 
nations have their vulgar, so also have kings. They are besides placed 
in a fallacious light : they see nothing ; they borrow the eyes of those 
who surround them ; through the prism of the courtiers, they perceive 
nothing but agreeable pictures, while all beyond is of evil augury. Jn 
1815, when the brave Count de Montmorency set out from Lyons, and 
came to announce to the King of France the defection of the royal troops 
and the triumphant march of Najwdeon, the King was asleep, but was 
roused from slumber ; the Count entered, and related the new misfortune 


which had burst upon him ; the monarch received him ungraciously, and 
refused to credit him. Such is the history of all kings : the precipices 
which are at their feet no one perceives but the people ; kings sleep upon 
the edge of abysses, and only awake when they are falling. It is not in 
the retirement of their palaces, it is in the bosom of their people, that mo- 
il archs should study the art of reigning; truth does not present herself in 
their presence, they must go to her presence. If kings, having juster 
ideas of the power confided to them, were to study the wants ana rights 
ot mankind as thoroughly as they understand their own, they would 
ward oft much misery from the human race, and much danger from 
themselves. But they have made their declaration of rights, and are 
unwilling that the people should make theirs. They admit of no treaty 
between obedience and command : the people’s rights go no farther than 
petition ; it would be audacity were they to indulge in complaint ; Icings 
are not averse td grant, but they would be supposed to owe nothing ; tnc 
partition has been managed properly when the lion’s portion has been 
secured. There is nothing very surprising in this strange perversion of 
every thing. The strong prejudices of birth and divine right, Sedulously 
infused into kings by their education, carry them out of the precincts bf 
humanity; they hardly believe themselves a portion of it:' bbiftgThe 
delegates of God and not of the people, they owe everything to' God, 
and nothing to man. Therefore, when it pleases them to bebraiffc With 
mercy towards their people, they fulfil no duty , they diSpCi 
No other language is proper in the mouth of divinittesV 0 *', '* 

The heart of that king must be marvellously constructed Wttb‘ '#nttld 
devote himself of his own accord to the happiness of his people ; exam** 
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olea indeed*- pf ’ J%>jhing axe so rare that it is useless to mention 
them. TbeWltipai virtue# and benefactions of kings are seldom seen 
unlm w^ea they are * unfortunate. Danger and misfortune produced 
the Holy Auitftqfte ; kings, for ever at enmity among themselves, have 
found friendship m adversity. Their first iutentions were generous and 
eood ; fear ana misfortune had given birth to them : they were beoome 
men for a HiQment ; hut success deprives virtue of its nature, and leaves 
in place of it an en^ty name. The kings of the Holy Alliance have wan* 
dered very far from their original design; their aim has changed with 
their fortune. If must be confessed, however afflicting and bitter the 
truth may be, the fears have operated more for the advantage of 
mankind than the benevolence of kings.. Nations have always treated 
with their sovereigns as conquerors with a vanquished party. The fa* 
vourable conditions obtained by the people have always been procured 
in moments of violence : unhappily that is refused to petition which is 
readily granted to threatening. Thus reason and justice have never 
been able to make themselves heard unaided ; and we are taught by 
history that kings listen to no prayers but such as are armed, (preces 
nrmaUe;) but nations would never overstep their duty, if princes did 
not forget theirs : we must lament at the same time the daring ot the 
oeople and the imprudence of kings. 

Nevertheless, we have seen in our days the noblest exception with 
which history furnishes us. The virtuous King Louis XV l. 1 appeared 
before his people with the most generous devotion ; but he was single in 
his desire to grant their demands. The most hostile resistance emanated 
from about him; and the people, not separating in its prejudices the King 
from his courtiers, suffered its anger to confound the monarch with the 
nobles, not being able to persuade itself that it w as jmssiblo tor a king ot 
France to prefer the interests of the people to those ot the great; so un- 
known was this phenomenon in the absolute power ot kings, iiut it this 
accusation was unjust in respect to that unhappy prince,- it is hut too 
well founded against those kings of Europe, who, at .present, raise up 
every thing noble as a rampart around themselves, against every t mg 
that is not noble. The Holy Alliance, formed tor the protection and 
advantage of all, is now nothing more than the executive power ot the 
European aristocracy, which is up in arms on every si e agains quai 
rights. The Holy Alliance held, at its formation, a language wluchjte. 
conduct calls in question; the promises it made in tear are we *** * 

but they have proved like the vows uttered in shipwrec , w lie i are 
gotten when the tempest is past. . . , 

This vast plan of a league of powerful kings, conceived y ,, J 
and put in, practice by Alexander, is bold, , well* organized^ red ^ ^ 
but it is subject yo one great danger — i 

th. people, ;iw it i» a coohtioa 


but it is subject tp one great danger — it w ill give rise to a cai 
people, The confederacy of kings was formerly not nng 
a coalition between .or against each other; at present i is , 

against the w;bo axe well aware of the fact, and who - 

by this meaA# y v\i$y their own policy ought to bo m l" ure * , rec u,ubled 
nt raid of being overtaken singly bv the spirit ot revolu on, l a 

their force V iSg together. Nothing can resist the power of such^a 
^agqe, anjp^eef by the same principle, and del ending i ♦ g 

1 Of the virtues of this king \vc have heard more than we ba'e beli« 

Oriental Herald, Vol . 5, 2 R 
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game danger ; but it is, at the same time, an avoWai that this danger ^ 
immense and imminent. Kings arm themselves against every thing, 
because they fear every thing; they exert more strength against assets- 
physical being, Opinion, than against conquering armies. Tbay.ara na fe- 
el raw n up in battle-array against ideas ; but, whatever security they 
may find in their tremendous union, however great may be the pressure 
with which they weigh down the people, silent but not despairing, tran- 
quil but not subdued, let not the Holy Alliance deceive itself 1 Revolu- 
tion continues its course, and will continue it, in the teeth of their sol- 
diers, their agents, and their priests. But it is no longer revolution 
armed with axes, preceded and led by executioners ; it is calm and 
regular revolution, which is divested of hatred and violence, and which 
is sufficiently secure in the mere energy of its principle. It is nothing 
more than the spirit of reform, w'hose influence is every day strengthening 
and extending : it is the knowledge of what is just and what is unjust, 
which is communicated to every mind ; it is the conviction of the dignity' 
,jf human nature w'hich finds an entrance into every heart; it is reason 
which would establish its empire; it is justice anxious to commence Us 
reign. The people, grown more refined in their manners, more enlight- 
ened in their desires, more reserved in their conduct, testify sufficiently 
by their moderation that it would give them more pleasure to receive 
peaceably than to take by force : but ii they do not obtain what they 
desiie peaceably, who will be to blame if they proceed to violence! It 
is, therefore, not less prudent than just to give them satisfaction while 
they confine themselves to prayers, and not to wait until those prayers 
are changed into commands, for the commands ot the people are uttered 
in commotions. Such is at present the general mind and uniform poli- 
tical sentiment of the nations of Europe, oi those especially which hft\e 
passed through the furnace of a revolution. 

Justice forbids, however, that we should misrepresent the sentiment* 
of the monarchs composing the Holy Alliance : there can he no dou t 
that their feelings towards the people are more beneficent, they are 
willing mankind should be more happy, but only on express conditiou 
that their absolute power shall not be disputed, that their concessions 
•hall have the name oi favours, and not oi justice ; they are willing to 
grant them more happiness, hut not more rights; and, according tot e 
code and conduct of Austria, they are desirous that despotism shou 
supportable, hut that it should he, notwithstanding, the princip e o 
government. But it is precisely this slavish telicity, accepted former y 
by degraded generations, which the more exalted population of the pre- 
sent day rejects. It is against this false principle that every generous 
sentiment revolts. It cannot be denied that it is possible to A 
tain physical happiness under a despotism ; but that which might 
favour in the infancy and abasement ot nations, is an outrage to ciu ^ 
man, enlightened respecting his rights, ennobled by thought, and in 8 
nant at the idea of returning to the humiliation of his ancestors.^ 
people understand that the governors and the governed have respe« - 
rights : it is justly they demand that these should be regulated an 
served, and that each should he circumscribed in his duties by an J 1 * 
stood and fixed law*, as favourable to the interests of king* 88 a ^ 
people. Kings are no longer idols, unless in tlieir own com* 8 J 
places else they are only the first of men ; they are the cnieis an 
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the masters 6i tfco world. The title of chief of a great and civilized 
nation is dertfaiftty splendid title, but it includes duties with which that 
of master gdetns td have no connexion. Kings fear to communicate with 
their people ) they distrust those new relations which the force of cir- 
cumstances must establish between them; they are averse to belong 
again to that humanity from which they had excluded themselves; but 
let them be more confiding ! Their destiny will not be the les 3 fortu- 
nate; they may carry as far as they please the love and veneration of 
mankind : it will be sufficient for them to be the best as well as the first 
of men ; it will be sufficient for them to descend towards their subjects, 
to have them for friends, and not for slaves. But such is the infatuation 
of pride, that kings prefer flattery to benedictions, and to be worshipped 
as a different rather than as a better nature ; a very silly illusion in an 
age when illusions are all vanishing. The times of idolatry are gone by ; 
apotheoses are fable ; kings are no longer placed among the constellations. 
Sovereigns have indeed something better to do than to become idols : it 
should give them more pleasure to be revered and cherished by reasonable 
men, than to be adored by stupid savages, who dash their idols to pieces 
with as much blindness as they worship them. In analyzing the revo- 
lutionary spirit of Europe, we discover but one wish as well as one 
principle throughout — equality of rights. It is the basis and the aim of 
it; and towards this single point is the whole of Europe tending at this 
moment. Now, what is this equality of rights, but distributive justice, 
which comprehends all morality, and virtue, and duty ( and without this 
justice, what is there praiseworthy among men? By what strange aber- 
ration, by what fatal perversity of the human heart, has it happened 
that a principle so true, so binding, so inherent in human nature, should 
be denied and resisted by kings, nobles, and priests : by kings, who are 
the especial depositories and distributors of justice ; by the nobility, 
who owe their elevation to that same justice, which rewarded the virtues 
of their fathers ; by priests, who received from their founder the express 
command to preach and establish it ? 

Hitch is the afflicting spectacle which Europe now presents. If we 
direct our observation upon its harassed population, we shall perceive 
that it is divided into two parts : one of which, by much the superior in 
number, merit, and knowledge, demands the rigorous application of this 
principle ; and the other, considerably inferior as well in number as in 
erery other advantage, represses it with all its power, and by every species 
of influence which it still possesses ; without our being able to say vvhen 
this struggle between justice and injustice, between right and might, 
between privilege and equality, will terminate. Kings look upon those 
abuses of power, which have been supported by it for any length ot time, 
as their rights ; the people assert that time makes nothing against them, 
and deny the legitimacy of force. This is the contradictory cause which 
arms societies against governments, and governments against societies. 
If power did not add weight to the pretensions ot kings, they would be 
reduced to the ridiculous. Thus, they do not dispute, but cut the ques- 
tion. The conclusions of the sword are without reply : power does not 
figTPt; hot it establishes the fact, and the fact is all the logic ot 
power. Wttor Louis XIV. was reproached with bis acts of arbitrary 
authority, exiles, imprisonments, unjust judgments, he replied : ‘ lhat 
w mch I do, the tame was practiced before me ; it has been always thus. 

2 R 2 
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Here we have right arising out of abuse*, and- the length of thnethat 
abuse continued. It is for the recovery of loet or vnvadeft’Hghtt that mm 
half of Europe has arisen against its governors. Unfortunatifty, kltiboiigh 
the aim of revolutions is good, the means they - Om’p loy are veryVarety 
excusable. It was the violence of the means which subjected the FYefieh 
revolution to accusations that have overwhelmed it : but the spirit of it 
has survived ; its action slumbers, but its principle id still vigorous, and 
this principle is nothing more than equality of rights. It may be repressed 
for a time, and in fact is so at this moment ; but its energy is too great 
to be kept down long. For three years, the French Ministry have, with 
incredible fury, pursued the constitutional spirit; they have employed 
against it every created power, the most odious, and the most violent 
means, stopping only at the foot of the scaffold. This is showing pru- 
dence in persecution, for the counter-revolution could not, like the revolu- 
tion, be cemented with blood; it would have missed its aim, and, by 
missing it, have given rise to a revolution more complete and decisive 
than the first. The counter-revolutionary re-action has been as cruel as 
it could be at the period in which it was effected : the times did not 
permit more ; moderation was commanded by the nature of things. 
Ministerial cruelty is therefore satisfied with causing tear3 to flow ; but 
what triumph has it obtained ? It intended to extinguish the constitu- 
tional spirit, and has rendered it universal. The nation has acknow- 
ledged none of its acts : it has condemned while it submitted to them, 
and the tears of its victims have been a seed, like the blood of the mar- 
tyrs. Opposition has been open and general ; it exists in the whole 
nation; it exists in constituted bodies; it overflows its channel on all 
sides. The accidental opposition of the Chamber of Peers has given 
rise to one more systematic in the magistracy, — that noble refuge of public 
liberty, which might have been extinguished perhaps, but for the sup- 
port of its power and vast dignity. This is the only barrier not yet over- 
thrown ; it alone put a restraint upon a party that wished to act without 
any. When this party, which assumes the name of royalist, was over- 
thrown, it w'as supposed by many to possess some virtues and a degree 
of honour; it wore the resemblance of them: but, as soon as it gained 
the upper hand, it displayed nothing but fraud, meanness, cupidity, and 
corruption. Thus, the season of its adversity was that of its glory, while 
its time of triumph has become its shame. There prevails in France a 
lasting terror generated by the government of Napoleon, which the foyal 
Government would have been of itself incapable of producing, although 
Ministers have taken the advantage of it. France having been for so 
long a time bowed down by a yoke of iron, still preserves the same atti- 
tude: she will take some time to rise up again. The Ministers, like 
those Roman freed men who were desirous of governing in the Impena 
style, have shown an inclination to command that silence* fend obedience 
which they themselves observed under the Imperial Got^ldthent. But 
the great actions of Napoleon had rendered his tyranny* 'impdsifcg, ana 
contempt soon brought the despotism of this obscure trifetrrtfratfe tb justice. 
Branded by public opinion, undermined by every party, driven back by 
all good men to prop itself up with its own ruins, it has fled fofassiftt^pc^ 
to servile men, to informers, to those who traffic in their 
of all these elements has composed a ministerial party. 1 1 

happened, that in th# midst of universal murmuring, it hwesdlibiteatne 
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aGovemment establishing its system and opera* 
tjag on the baseless and corruption of mem The fatal consequences of 
this deplorable .policy have been* to compromise the royal dignity, and 
eteo the security fof the throne, and the honour of the French nation, 
uaw believed by all Europe to be given up voluntarily to ministerial cor- 
ruption. ^ however, but too true, that in the eyes of Europe, France 
hasJost a good deal of her dignity. Being held in subjection by men 
the insigoihcant that could possibly govern a country through the 
power of terror and corruption, it has been plunged fiotn that elevated 
station to which it- Was raised, when Europe contemplated its noble bear- 
ing in danger, the glory of its battles, its magnanimity in misfortune. 
Besides, France no longer holds any rank in Europe ; for to have fallen to 
the third rank among continental powers, is to hold nono ; it owes this 
degradation to those who, having undertaken to watch over its glory, 
made their own consist in repressing its genius and energies. The aris- 
tocratical party, of which they are the leaders, places all its hopes in the 
destruction of the constitutional party; and this domestic business renders 
it altogether indifferent to whatever is going on out of the kingdom. 
For this purpose the arms and treasures of France were employed 
in Spain : the enemies of its glory consenting to soil all the greatness 
of that same France, provided those kings tc whom they have sold 
themselves, would aid in subduing the enemies of the aristocracy. The 
noble Duke de Richelieu threatened the Holy Alliance that he would 
appeal against it to France ; his successors have appealed to that 
\ery Alliance against France. Never was any course of policy more 
favourable to the greatness of the kings of Europe, and ot England in 
particular, who ought to put in practice every diplomatic subtlety in sup- 
port of a Ministry, which has conspired against the activity and genius 
of the only people whose rivalry and enterprize she has any reason to 
fear. What a triumph for that nation, so justly proud of its greatness, 
to see the great French people, which filled the world with glory and 
terror, now treated as a vanquished nation ; they who, but yesterday, 
were masters of the world ; to see the same France in the service ot a 
coalition of kings, and no longer having a sword to throw into the balance 
of Europe! During this period of humiliation, England pursues her 
eagle flight; and while she carries knowledge and civilization to the ex- 
tremities of the earth, she beholds with joy, the rival ol her glory and 
genius succumbing beneath the hand of its obscure vanquishers, who 
boast with one voice that they have thrust her back into the darkness 
and ignorance of* past ages . 2 We open a vast field lor reflection, in pro- 
posing the comparison of France with itself for the hist thirty years. 
M ill the destinies of France be changed by the new reign ? rime will 
reply to this question, and has already begun to do so. Mankind are so 
fnll of hopes and desires, that the mere appearance ot a popular reign 
awakens their love : their gratitude precedes the favour ; power in milder 
forms seems, to them a limited power. When w\as there a reign wit mut 
a promising beginning ? But the first few days of a reign predict nothing 


2 We cannot pass this by without observing, that the English people are by far 
f oo Uuble-ihlndda to experience the feelings he e imputed to them. These Uespi- 
rable national prejudices are fast fading awa> before the light of knowledge ; and 
belike they are as little prevalent In England as in any other country. 7 
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respecting its after course. They bespeak merely the fir$t ebul}ition of % 
royal heart ; but wheu wicked ministers cqme to place tfiemselves be- 
tween a king and his people, they brqak th? chain whi^h should uoitet 
them, and render barren both the will o^ tjie pfincq, and the hopes of the 
people. The bounty of a king ought to be a blessing Jo men in general; 
but a king’s bounty is exercised on those about him ; they tnertefdrs 
profit by it: but, for mankind in general, being removed from the royal 
presence, they are given up entirely to the mercy of ministers. LoiiU 
XIII. was good; but did that pievent the bloody executions of his reiga? 
t,ouis XIV. was good ; 3 but did he prevent the punishment and proscrip- 
tion of four millions of Protestants? Louis XVI. w T as good: did his 
goodness ward oil' the misfoi tunes of his reign ? Charles X. is good : but 
will bis goodness pievail over the spirit of iniquity which surrounds him? 
Is it not by state reasons that men always succeed in perverting the heart 
and actions of kings ? The new reign has been signalized by a vast be- 
nefit — the Liberty of the Press, which at present kings have no reason 
to fear ; but, on the other band, it is the administration which constitutes 
the state, and the administration both is and will remain the 6ame: the 
same system of humiliation and corruption ; the same conspiracy of a 
party against the body of the nation ; and France finds itself condemned 
to the same yoke and the same degradation. This state of humiliation 
seems to raise higher than ever the greatness of England, the only mo- 
narchical state iu which the dignity of man is preserved. That country 
is the tabernacle in which the tables of the law of civilized man are 
deposited. England, by the mere fact of its constitutional existence, has 
its full weight in the destinies of Europe. By preserving its principles, 
and by proclaiming them aloud in its eloquent Senate House, it teaches 
them to other nations, and enlightens and directs them by the omnipo- 
tence of language, and the ascendant oi its example. As long as its voice 
shall be heard in the world, there will be no durable tyranny in Europe; 
it exerts a moral influence of incalculable energy, which, at no distant 
day, will cause reason to triumph over every political and religious super- 
stition. It is for its particular interest, at least, not to hasten that period, 
if it perceive** no danger in it; for having itself arrived at that desirable 
state, it lias gained a superiority over all other nations, which is the 
source of its glory and riches. The policy of Ei gland, now in the zenith 
of its powei, is to suffer all other states to languish in tutelage; it wil 
make no otfoit to lilt them out of their inferiority ; it assists them onl) 
with its example, but that example is fertile in wonders. France 
Spain, Italy, Geitnauy, the whole of America, have already tasted the 
fruits of its lessons. Nevertheless, if England saw its liberties menaced 
by the conspiracy of kings, it would give its policy a more decided cha- 
racter ; and, as it possesses the lever that can move the world, it woulc 
lift it in an instant, by appealing to those constitutional ideas with whid 
all Europe is penetrated; it would rouse auxiliary armies on all sides 
and, as on one hand, it has already proved that saying oi the Romans:— 
“ that they who are masters of the sea are masters of the land, 1 
would join a moral influence to real force, and dause prodigies to spnnj 
up bom the union of those two powers. The commands of kings onl; 


5 This is the fir«t time we were aware of it: but we pecceive the author 
aim. — Tram. 
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ruffles the surface of nations ; but the voice of liberty moves them to the 
bottom. Kings should beware how they rouse it; men have only to 
utter this voice to expecting Europe, — it is its ultimo ratio ; let kings see 
to it. England is a thorn in the side of despotic power : it has nobly 
refused to unite itself with that sovereign assembly, in which kings 
discuss the possibility of increasing the happiness of mankind, without 
liberating them from their chains. It would not enter a council in which 
tbc rights of man were put out of the question. There is no noble deed 
whose glory is ecjual to this negative action ; which has secured to 
England the gratitude and admiration of future generations, who will 
know better than we how to appreciate generous sentiments and great 
actions. 

England has nothing to fear, neither from the course of events, nor 
from the projects of kings. It may be compelled by external circum- 
stance to use precaution, but it can receive no serious injury from them : 
the germs of danger are in its own bosom. It contains within itself a 
Romish Church, which is the secret enemy of the Government ; and a 
portion of its aristocracy which has considerable affinity with the 
aristocracies of those European monarchies, at this moment so inimical to 
public liberty. It may judge by the inroads that have already been 
made upon its own freedom, how much it may yet lose. Its own 
internal policy should be the object of its solicitude: its secret enemies 
ate they over whom it should watch. Kings can only attack it by their 
domestic arm; but this arm is a mortal one: let it observe the dangers of 
Fiance and the wounds of Spain ! Another Walpole would ruin it ; and 
should its example be lost, who can say what might be the fortune of 
Europe 7 Kings consider England to be the fountain-head of liberty ; 
the desire of which now finds its way into their states through so many 
channels; and there can be no doubt they are occupied in discovering the 
best means of drying up this source for ever: they already look upon its 
increasing army a3 an element of despotism, which, like all other armies, 
gives such lively alarms to jealous liberty'. But England is too en- 
lightened to consider itself excepted from the conspiracy of kings : and, 
perhaps, it is now drawing near that fatal moment, in which rt will have 
to raise the constitutional standard on the shores of the Continent. 


I1YMN TO MINERVA. 

’Midst all Tmention’s baths that fill d the **ky 
Of old with power, and sapience, and fine. 
Thou, Goddess, to my intellectual eye 
Crowned with superior lowliness dost mo\e; 
Though Cytherea with her lone be by, 

'Diough Dian’s moony forehead gleam abo\e ; 
Still, Queen of Solon’s Town, thy presence more 
Do i than all Olympus* train adoie. 

Thou wert the idol of tire patient heail, 

And deep-designing and creative mind ; 

And, frowning o’er the citadel of art, 

Beheldst the golden lir^t-fruits of mankind 
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Nod ripe o’er Time's broad sickle, and depart, 
Leaving the odour of their name behind, 

Sweetening tl us thought of freedom^ Hvhile remain. 
The wandering deep, and city-crowned plain. 

The other Gods appeated y thou worshipped weTt, 
Daughter of Jove ! and still a lingering light n 
Tinges thy power that clung to plain desert, 

While all thy brethren’s torches quenched in night 
By dumb oblivion, he ; this doom avert J 

From thee, bland hope and memory’s old delight j 1 
Thy love, like Janus, gilds life’s coming sands, 

And lights the ebb’d heap treasured where it stands. 

To see thy fane upon the cloudy steep 
Of the long Attic headland, came the Greek 
Of honied eloquence, around w hose sleep 
Murmured Ify menus’ cohorts, to bespeak 
His golden periods, that more softly creep 
To the heart’s springs than any bees that seek 
On thymy hills the souls of dawning flowers, 
Though sweet as those that scent Idaliati bowers. 

Oh ! what delight fell on the worshipper, 

Who paced thy long dim porticoes at night!, 
Viewing the dusk Egean heaving near, 

Silent and cold beneath Orion’s light ; 

While the bright stars from out their lofty sphere 
Smote with their rays thy temple’s towering height, 
Seeming to be the thousand eye«* of heaven 
Hi rough which thy oracles by looks were given. 

Transport me, Goddess, to thy temples old, 
Whether in Greece they rise, or on the Nile, 

Where the swart priest his antique legends told 
In pillared shade of some stupendous pile, 

In learning’s non-age credulous and bold 
The faith of sphinx-lipped peasants to beguile 
With tales of Isis, and the dreamy land 
Where shivering ghosts before their judges stand. 

Or if, diffused along the mystic leaves 
Of ancient books, thou meetst my longing Cye, 

Be sure with earnest love my spirit cleaves 
Wheie’er the traces of thy influence lie ; 

And as old Time with busy scythe bereaves 
Me of his former dole, if e’er 1 sigh 
’Tis ’cause I fear thou sitt’st not in the grave 
Where Night and Silence old their banners wave* 

Yet, yet, Athena ! while the dancing light 
Of golden heaven about my forehead piays, 

Be it my task to watch thy beamings bright 
Shooting across the deep of ancient day^. 

And driving from the world the brood of night, 
Who hate the splendour of thy growing rays : 

But, in thy progress, deign to rest awhile. 

In my dark mind, and light it with a smile. , 


' BK>*. 
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From Walter Arcot , Esq . to Jto&er* Littlecraft , Esq, 


Christ Church, May 15, 1825. 

My de ar Robert,— I had hoped that the sighs of love and the out- 
pourings of friendship would have Rmoked round the Cape in a steamer; 
but, alas ! the Enterprise, it is said, is not likely to set out yet, and our 
wishes are still unaided by the kettle. The “bubble bubble” of the 
boiler has not yet superseded the “ toil and trouble” of cord and canvass, 
trade-winds and variables. 


Before I continue my diary of what wc are doing on this side of the 
world, 1 must thank you for your letter, in which you tell me what you 
are doing on the other side of this tipsy globe. I am sorry to hear that 
you have started on the turf ; but heaven prosper your racing and hog- 
hunting, and send you home with as sound a hull and as rich a freight 
as my father. The sufferings of the Natives from famine, and of the 
Europeans from cholera, have, I trust, abated. Apropos to cholera— I 
must tell you that my father, having got some appointment in India for a 
sou of one of his tenants, the mother, when she came to thank him for it, 
burst into tears, and said, she feared that poor Tom would be carried off 
by tlu* cully bogus, — a monster which turned out, after much enws-question- 
ing, to be the cholera morbus. But now to what will interest you more 
—the Arcot family : 


At Easter I got three week's vacation ; the first ten days I spent in 
Gloucestershire, (of which anon,) and the latter part in London, pushing 
forward my intimacy with my father and mother, Emily and b rank. The 
day I came to town I walked quietly into the drawing-room at about five 
o’clock ; so quietly, that I did not disturb Emily and berdinand Salvetti, 
who were concluding the delightful duet of ‘ Parto ti lascio. I silenced 
my mother, who was on the sofa, by signs, and crossed the room on tip- 
toe, unobserved. The duet was finished, and the performers proceeded 
to compliment each other. 


“ Upon my word. Miss Arcot, you have had an excellent muwe- 
master at Madras. I have seldom heard Italian music given l>y amateur 
singers with so much expression. That add to at the end was quite perfect. 

“ What Novello does one (lay, Mr. Salvetti, you undo die next by 
your compliments ; but I will not be ungrateful : 1 really think that .1 
have gained aH the expression of my singing by practising wit t you. o 

not you agree with me, mamma ? Good gracious, \\ a ter, w ien 1 

you coine in ! ” — and Emily hurried towards me with a deeper to our on 
her cheeks and neck than the flush of simple surprise. “ How very un- 
kind of you not to stop our music ! I certainly will I ha\c t ie lnstiumen 
moved. It is impossible, sitting with your back to the room i * 

dear Emily, pray do not be angry ; 1 could not interrupt that perfect 
addio !” 

•Salvetti dined with us: he was particularly silent. At dinner he 
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directed his eyes so constantly towards Emily, that he frequently looked 
over his fork, as he was eating apparently from habit rather than appe- 
tite. My mother, I am sure, does not perceivtf any thing. ML Little- 
craft will know before I shall, whether ray father’s observation is 
awakened. Prepossessed as I am with one idea, there seemed to me to 
be something pointed in his saying to Salvetti, “ I thought, Ferdinand, 
you always went down to Welton at Easter V’ I have a sincere affec- 
tion for Salvetti — he has been my companion from childhood ; but can 
I wish him to be my brother-in-law ? Illegitimate, bearing the name of 
his mother, and that, too, a foreign name ; a clerk in the Treasury, — au 
obscure situation, for which a clever man is hired at the same wages as 
a dunce ; where abilities may be useful, but are sure to be unobserved 
and unrewarded. He is received, it is true, in the best society by the re- 
commendation of Lord Stare, and the elegance of his own manners and 
person, but dreaded by every mother for his accomplishments, non-entity, 
and poverty ; — yet, my dear Robert, Ferdinand wrung my hand, and, 
with tears in his eyes, said, “ Walter, I should indeed be base, if 1 did 
not warn you that 1 love Emily distractedly ; ” and Emily, on the same 
day, hid her face and bespoke my confidence, by owning that she liked 
'Ferdinand better (oh heaven!) than any body in the world. Thank 
God, 1 have heart enough to say from the bottom of it, that I do wish 
Ferdinand to be my brother-in-law. But, pray, pity my predicament. 
There has been no drawing-room; therefore, according to etiquette, Emily 
is still in the nursery. But although she cannot go to parties, she cannot 
really be tied to a rush-bottomed chair, a deal-table, tea, and bread and 
butter. Men have eyes; and, already, youths, upon whose heads 
coronets are sliding from the grey hairs of their fathers, or already graced 
with baronial bails and broad lands, draw up their cabriolets in St. 
James’s Square, prognosticate a drawing-room, and almost engage Emily 
for her first quadiille at Almack’s. Puzzled as I am about my sister, 1 
am more puzzled about myself : you shall now hear why. 

At the beginning of the Easter vacation, T went into Gloucestershire 
with a Christ Chuich man, named Beaver. He is the son of a distiller, 
and is sent U College with a large allowance and a couple of hunters, as 
recommendations to good company. I do not like him, because lie is a 
tuft-hunter. 1 But he so pressed his invitation upon me that I could not 
refuse him. He is, on all ordinary occasions, gentlemanlike, and 9 cldom 
tastes of the cask. Sometimes, it is true, at his wine-parties, he will 
hold up an empty bottle like a body without a soul, and say, “ Fhat 
champaigne stands me in fifteen shillings for every cork that’s drawn. 
But you will presently see, that the behaviour of a man in his own family 
ia the truest touchstone of good breeding. 

On the last day of term we mounted Beaver’s tandem, and bowled 
away on the Cheltenham road smoothly and meriily. We slept at Chel- 


l Noblemen at Oxford wear a gold tassel, or tuft, upon their caps. Those who 
push themselves into their society by the loan of horses in the hunting-'icawni a 
prodigality of champaigne at wine-parties, and a ready compliance with to* 
wildest of their caprices, which College tutors, not of Christ Church, soinepnies 
condescend to, are called tuft-huntei s. Such are generally distinguished by baut 
of intellect, of birth, of good inapncrs, and every thing else which makes a * nan 
estimable. 
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tenham, knd reached Juniper Hall at about three o’clock on the next 
aftetnoon, It is a Iarge^ well-built house, standing in a spacious park* 
which hang 8 on the side of a hill, not far from Minchinhampton. Juniper 
Hall was tor many generations known to the neighbourhood as Overton 
House, and w a fit object of the Butterfly’s sorrow in Walpole’s * Entail: ■ 

With grief he saw how lands and honours 
Are apt to slide to various owners ; 

Where Mowbrays dwelt, how grocers dwell, 

And bow Cits buy what Barons sell. 

Sir Godfrey, the last of the Overtons, ruined his health at Cambridge, 
his property in the Salon at Paris, and blew his brains out in an entresol 
of the Palais Royal. The Beavers have supplied his place in Glouces- 
tershire, which certainly requires no great talents, for the last 10 years. 

We found on our arrival that the family were gone out to pay a morn- 
ing visit. We sat down in a handsome library, the windows opening 
into a flower garden, from which the wind came fluttering into the room 
like an Exquisite scented with essence of mille fleurs. About an hour 
afterwards, Mrs. Beaver and her two daughters returned. The young 
ladies, who were baptized before they had a will of their own, werff 
named by their sponsors Bridget and Elizabeth, and are usually apostro- 
phized in the family as Biddy and Betty. They swept up to the door in 
a barouche and four, with the family arms, fresh from the Herald’s Col- 
lege, largely blazoned on the panels ; namely, three Beavers proper, 
queued Or, in a field Vert. The horses were good, but ill matched ; 
on the leaders, a postillion, weaving a hat without a band, and a green 
jacket with long skirts and two epaulettes ; the coachman wore the like 
livery, a three-cornered hat and top-boots : as an avant-courier, to open 
gates and pay turnpikes, rode a lad in corduroy trowsers, shoes, and a 
brown frock-coat. “ Well, John, here you are!” said Mrs. Beaver 
from beneath a velvet hat, like the chapeau de paille ; “ that’s your 
friend Arcot, 1 suppose — how d’ye do, Sir!” 1 bowed; Beaver grew 
red, and his sisters coughed. “ Well, girls, what have I said now 7 1 

needn’t lx* on my P’s and Q's with that young gentleman. I don’t mind 
him. My daughters always coughs when 1 do any thing, as they say, gosh , 
Mr. Arcot.” 

** I’m sure, mamma, we should soon cough ourselves into a consump- 
tion !” with a sort of titter, lisped one of the young ladies. 

“ Come, mother, you had better bold your tongue,” said the son. 

“ Well, Johnny, my dear, I’ll do any thing to please you : but it isn’t be- 
ing very civil to your old mother, just as you’ve come home for the holidays. 

I he Parson dines here to-day, but not Susan : she asked me on Sunday 
when you’d be here — and I told her I didn’t know, which, to be sure, 
wasn’t true ; but you can have a Parson’s daughter any time these forty 
years, when nobody else will have you, Johnny.” During this convei- 
ftation, Mrs. Beaver had talked and panted along into the library, lhe 
young ladies disappeared. The lady-mother, having taken up her pe- 
lisse all round her, “ that it mightn’t be crumpled/’ as it was quite new, 
with “ jiggit ” [gigot] sleeves, sat down tl to get a little comfortable, as 
she was all in a flame.” At dinner-time, the Clergyman of the parish 
appeared, a,nd I was then introduced to Mr. Beaver, the father. 
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The old gentleman, under much absurd pomposity, has a natural 
shrewdness, which accounts for hid present £ros^n$/afiif tHe ptttciite 
ef J tmipef H all . H e is as deaf as a post, althoti^han bid lady, 
collected him amidst his gin vats and gallon die^Jni-ed, dndhidriotleen 
him for these last ten years, assured him, with an ea^-kpfttiifig sctea&T 
that he heard much better than he used to do. ! fn answer tb which ^ 
nodded his head, smiled, and wisely said nothin^/ everthele^ he 
talked with great clearness of intellect and facility ot expression, on me 
reduction of the wine duties, the importation of Scotch and’ trish wtii- 
ke^6, and the like subjects. , T ' ' ‘ 

■ r c f i< j -hi f •( f 

Mr. Andrews, the clergyman, evidently visited at .Juniptur, Hall fee* 
cause he thought it his duty to know the distiller as ,weW»,aa.frll *the trirt 
of Ids flock. He is a remarkably gentleman-like man,, witih. very plaia 
features, but a most agreeable expression of countenance. He apoka 
but little at this our first meeting, but whatever ho said wat quite to thn 
purpose. At his own house, I afterwards found him conversable and rich 
in information ; and, shallow' as I am, 1 can only suspect deeply read in 
the classics and divinity. Mr. Andrews was tutor to tho present Loid 
Raitlebox, and unfortunately ran away with his Lordship’s only sister, 
who just lived long enough to bring him a daughter, and on her death- 
bed to extort a promise from her father, that on the removal of the then 
incumbent, her husband should be presented to the living which he now 
holds. I determined, at our introductory dinner, to visit the Rectory 
the next morning, for Mrs. Beaver raised my curiosity about Susan, 

The next morning I set off with Beaver to breakfast with Mr. An- 
drews. The Rectory-house is one of those old buildings which hare 
been modernized into comfort within, and have preserved their pictu- 
resque appearance without ; a parsonage once of the Romish church, where 
decency and learning took up their abode, when tho Reformed religita 
possessed herself of the cathedrals. It is built of stone, in the form of a. 
Greek cross, and roofed w ith broad slabs of the same material. Gabled 
ends front to the four cardinal points of the compass. To the north a 
porch, with a high-pointed roof and arched entrance, projects seven or 
eight feet beyond the door- way, and is lined on each side with Cape jes- 
samine, carnations, roses, and other sweet-smelling flowers : these, and 
the creepers which climbed and blossomed over the porch, die flower- 
garden which flung a thousand odours around the house, and the very 
ehrufe )vhich were dotted here and there over a large grass^field, spread- 
ing almost like a park beyond the sunk fence of the garden, showed that 
some daughter of Eve daily 

Went forth nmon» her fruits and flowers. 

To visit how they prosper, bud and bloom— "" 

Her mirscry — thev at litrr coming spring, i;”,,. 

And> touched. b> her fair tendance, gladlier grow. . .n * r <> <* ’ 

' J ‘ 1 { 

The house-door opens into a hall, wainseotted with oak, and furnished 
with oak benches *. on one side is Mr. Andrews’s library, f<Vnf&l irt bqe 
limb of the cross; on the other, is the dining-room; and -dpJ>okfte t6‘ the 
porch i door, is, th«> drawing-room. ' }J/ UUj I * , 

r j , ...... pV Gil MU b<> 

On dnenihg the. door, of the library, I saw, sitting, in tftftwadoipjfftlfin 
about age of tfmily ; she was reading, and for an inatan^ r pgrljta|>#.t« 
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finbfc & sentehoe, coi^timied reading after we were in the room. It wag 
but an instint, hut ,hep figure, her face, her attitude at that moment, are 
fixed on my mind as vmdly as if a statue so formed and so disposed 
Were now before me She was leaning back in her chair, her neck in- 
clined forward, so that her lpng dark curls hung down till they touched 
the book which she held in her hand. Thus only the lower part of her 
profile was seen, tfie full but delicate red lip, and the white round 
dimpled chin. S fie almost instantly rose to meet her father. The pro- 
♦file was gone, and the full face before me. The one I had marked with 
delight, the other I saw and knew that I was lost. Those long brown 
curls fell off from so fair a forehead — that forehead spread above such 
mild but thoughtful eyebrows — those eyebrows arched over such soft 
but deep dark eye&— those eyes were shadowed by such long, long silken 
lashes; the straight nose — short curved upper lip— the oval face — the 
bright transparent skin — the cheeks tinted like the fresh edges of an 
opening rose, that doubtful colour with which the horizon blushes be- 
tween dawn and sun-rise — but soon they kindled, as the sun of her 
countenance shone a welcome upon her father, and as she unaffectedly 
received his guests, bowing to me, and giving her hand to Beaver. 

We sat down to breakfast, and soon fell into conversation. There is a 
strange difference between the small talk of a woman and a inan: if a 
man have no solid subject to converse upon, he may amuse, but it is a 
hundred to one that he exposes himself. But a woman — give her non- 
sense to talk about, she will add even feeling to nonsense. Woman is feel- 
ing itself — she touches our hearts while she trides. If she cares not 
about the man, she checks his rising warmth ; if she is interested 
about him, she permits his heart to answer to the liveliness of her lan- 
guage. She is apparently passive, while she is truly the agent which 
makes us sentient beings, or repels us into grubs. Exempli gratis. Thee 
interminable Freischutz came upon the tapis — 44 Do you like the music, 
Mr. Arcot ?” 

“ Indeed, Miss Andrews, I think it original and clever beyond any- 
thing composed within my memory ; but the airs haunt me as ZstmieL 
haunts Caspar.” 

44 True, true ; an air gets into our heads — it jingles there for weeks ; 
whether tnerry or sad, we burst out with the hunting chorus ; it is al- 
ways playing chords on our nerves, tuning our whistles, and shaping buf 
humming^ : in a week, something distracts our attention ; we forget to 
hum — we discard the tune j in another week we try to recollect it — the 
melody, which appeared imprinted on the memory for ever, is lost — an- 
other has succeeded — we cannot put two notes of the old air together. 
Such, according to books, and what we see around us, is love. What 
seemed to be identified with our faculties is utterly forgotten : in a week, 
we are haunted by other tunes, in a month by other laces. ’ 

? ^is wfx$ said so carelessly, with so many natural interruptions, at*— » 
apa, that .egg. is boiled too hard; would you ring the bell, ftir. 
Beaver,” and yet so quietly, that the Belle of the season in Londott 
could not have screwed a heart with more apparent sang iroid. But I 
was galled 1 .' When we took our reave, however, Miss Andrews revewed 
the ofrfer of otff reception, perhaps accidentally, bowing to Beaver, and 
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Bhakirig hands with tiie; We took our moriiin# ride, and ^ return^ to 
Juniper Hall, to three courses,— —chariipal^ne and ** fclenfr <6ut/&'4a M$§ # 
Beaver facetiously calls claret j and the young ladies gibed me on tny 
absence of mind. 

The elder Miss Beaver has unfortunately taken Up religion as peoj^e 
do craniology. She disapproves of parties, plays, cards, profane music, 
and dancing. The younger condemns prayers, preaching, and parish 
priests, as the causes of melancholy madncs and consumption ; and Aug* 
these afniahle sisters are always quarrelling about conversions. Mrs. 
Betiver is as the repellent medium between the two. The one tries to 
convert her into a fair penitent, — the other into a fine lady. Many a 
kind-hearted village girl has had her head turned by Miss Bdfty or Miss 
Biddy i some having eloped with recruiting parties ; others with itinerant 
pteachcrs. 

On the morning of the seventh clay after our arrival, I was still at 
Juniper Hall. Why — began to be more evident to other people than my- 
self. One day I talked of going, when my hostess civilly but slily said, 

Here’s a bed, and knife and fork for you, Mr. Arcot, as long as yon 
like to stay, and perhaps you will find your own amusement in the neigh- 
bourhood.” I was in the habit of strolling down to the Rectory imme- 
diately after breakfast. The ladies at the Hall seldom appeared so 
fcarly. Mr. Beaver, till one o’clock, was always engaged with bis ear- 
trumpet and his bailiff; and Beaver was generally occupied in some 
private avocations, to which 1 was allowed to remain a stranger. I took 
my usual stroll, and met Mr. and Miss Andrews just as they were driving 
in a pony carriage out of the paddock-gate. Susan bowed to me with a 
smile, but somewhat formally. Mr. Andrews nodded his good morning 
in a kind manner, but drove on. I stood staring after them for a mo- 
ment, and felt my ears tingle and my cheeks grow very hot. In another 
moment, I turned away, and met young Beaver. “ Well, old boy, “ he 
said,'“ you are fond of deer stalking ; early on the look out for the hind! 
But really, Aicot, 1 hope you are only getting up your divinity for the 
schools with the parson, or it will be Susanna between the youngsters. 
Seriously , I like the girl myself, and you can know nothing of her.” 

. We are often, I believo, more indebted to our good fortune for the 
opportunity, than to our self-command for the power, of concealing our 
vexation : in the present instance, I was out of luck and out of temper. 

** Upon my word, Beaver, you have an odd way of talking about a 
young lady, w hom you suddenly profess to admire ; your comparisons and 
Mluaions are equally indecent, whether your respect for Scripture or 
Miss Andrews be considered. These, however, are matters of taste, and 
Cannot be disputed about; but, seriously , you must not prescribe to me 
with whom I am to be acquainted, or when I am to pay. my mornmg 
visits.” 

“ Seriously he exclaimed wolently, u I insist upon an explanation 
of your attentions to Susan Andrews, or — ” 

Unhappily, he had raised his arm, and whether by accident or inten- 
tionally, a hunting whip, in his hand, hit me across the face. In an 
stant the whip changed masters, and, to my present sorrow and attonisfl- 
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ment I suddenly became whipper-in to the young Squire of Juniper Hall, 
aid flogged him back to his own kennel. There I left Beaver, (who all 
the while had run on crying out by turns, “ My dear fellow, it’s all a 
rtfetftke ; you damned rascal, I’ll have satisfaction,”) and without speak- 

ing a word, I flung the whip over the gate after him, and hurried down 
to the Inn at Minchinhampton. Forgive me, my dear Robert, but here 
I must leave off, or detain the letter for at least a month. I will, as 
soon as possible, let you know the sequel of this adventure. 

Yours, most sincerely, 

Walter Arcot. 

p § p 0 not say a syllable of Miss Andrews, or the affair with 

poor Beaver, to any body at Madras. You, and Ferdinand Salvetti, are 
the only persons who know any thing about the former at least. 


STANZAS — TO ADAH. 


Away, away — it must not be — 

I cannot, dare not, part from time; 
The ties of worldly love may se\er, 
But I will leave thee never — never ! 


To meet no more that beaming eye. 

To bear no more that softening sigh, 

To feel no more thy gentle breath 

Steal o’er my soul, were worse than death. 


This hut, though rude, will shelter me 
With fairy pomp, if shared with thee ; 
This cruse and root be dainty fare 
To deck my board, if thou art there. 

To watch thee in thy sleeping hour, 
To guard thee from affliction’s power, 
To press thee to this beating heart 
Is done : — but, oh 1 we may not part. 


I cannot proffer wealth or fame ; 

No lordly lands uphold my name; 

I cannot tender castled-tower. 

Or glittering baubles as thy dower : 


But, if a soul that roved as free 
As mountain kid, till chained by thee, 

A spirit only lit by thine, 

Are prized by thee,— those gifts are mine. 


Then turn thee, turn thee, once again. 
To share my joy, to soothe my pain , 
Oil l turn thee, and that gaze will be 
The light of heaven and hope to me 1 


D. 





ON THE INEFFICACY OF THE MEANS NOW JN , 

PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY . IN iNJMA.' .. . n . 

.» - *»>i % "f - 

Although, where the political constitution of a. country is despotic, 
force must be the great instrument of government ; yet, however powerful 
this instrument, the rulers who use it find the necessity of somethtfig 
more for their safety. They stand in need of various subsidiary helps, 
as it were, to secure this formidable weapon in their hands. For this 
purpose, they generally have recourse to the prejudices and superstition 
of the many, the vanity and self-love of the few. Taking advantage of 
the natural propensities of man, they inculcate on the multitude strong 
veneration for u’hat is established, because it is ancient ; and to strengthen 
still more the ignorant awe of the people, they throw over their institu- 
tions the solemn mantle of religion. The priests are attached to the 
system by interest; the learned and brave by indulging their love of 
fame ; and thus, by means of a few’, dexterously managed, the great mass of 
mankind are led like a team of oxen by their drivers. But even with all 
these helps, a despotic government supporting itself by force, not resting 
on the affections of the people, is found to be very far from secure, and 
continually subject to the most violent revolutions. 

The Government of British India appears to be remarkably destitute of 
these adventitious aids we have mentioned, it has no antiquity to in- 
spire veneration ; the superstition of the people has only a tendency to 
make them hate their rulers ; the Natives of the country are excluded 
from all high situations of honour and emolument, which would reconcile 
them to submission. So that, among these sixty millions of people, pa- 
triotism, piety, interest, ambition, all excite them against the existing 
state of things, instead of being enlisted in its favour. It is naked force 
alone, then, that makes them submit. The British rule by the sword, 
which is in their hands ; but if any accident, for a moment, struck it 
out, the blow’ would be irrecoverable. The mercenaries, into whose 
hands we put our arms, would, fur the same pay, turn them against our 
own bosoms, preferring to serve a Native Prince of their own caste and 
country. We have no point d'appui in any of the population bound 
to U3 by the indissoluble ties of national and religious union. The few 
Britons in India are yet tfcut as a drop in the ocean ; and the faith of 
our forefathers has hardly made a greater increase. But strange as it 
may seem, the East India Company, instead of using any means to sup- 
ply this radical defect in their political system, have prevented it frorn re* 
medying itself, which it would have done in the natural course of events, 
hut for their pernicious interference. But for their ill-judged efforts against 
Colonization, there would have been at this momenta large British popj*- 
lation in India, sufficient, by it* superior energy, enterprise, and infelu- 
gence, to counterbalance the myriads of Asiatics,, w ho own our s>vay- 
In a crisis like the present, when mutiny and discontent seern to 
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spread the land, a British army might, if needful, have been raised upon 
spot, to set danger at defiance. And it is neither the first nor the 
second time, that the Company's servants, in peiiods of danger, have 
setta 1 the' necessity of Adopting such an expedient, as far as their very 
limited means allowed them. 

The policy they have pursued, in regard to religion and intellectual 
improvement, k still more extraordinary. Standing alone amidst a vast 
population, of widely different ideas and feelings and habits, these few 
Europeans who rule over the wrecks of former empires, if they would not 
augment their Own “numbers, might, at least, have seen the advantage of 
gradually assimilating the Native mind to their own, of introducing new 
currents of thooght, to dissolve away the elements of former systems, anil 
amalgamate them into a new and harmonious whole. By endeavouring to 
give the Natives of India a taste for the arts, the sciences and the litera- 
ture of England, we might insensibly wean their affections from the Per- 
sian muse, teach them to despise the barbarous splendour of their ancient 
princes, and totally supplanting the tastes which fiourished under the 
Mogul reign, make them look to this country with that veneration, 
which the youthful student feels for the classic soil of Greece. Above 
all, by inviting them to embrace a purer faith, many, laying aside their 
gross form of worship, would regard us with that grateful affection, 
which those who are rescued from darkness feel for the enlighteners of 
the world. 

But what can be expected of a body of merchants, who trade in the 
government of an immense country, on a lease of twenty years? The 
Bublimest objects are sacrificed to the meanest considerations; every 
great and permanent blessing, to temporary ease and convenience. 
Colonization is opposed, becauso the voice of the colonists would, in 
time, make itself heard in t he British legislatuie, and might thus intro- 
duce improvements curtailing the privileges of the Company. A free 
press is hated, because its existence subjects the conduct of public men 
to a scrutiny, which renders more care requisite in the performance of 
their duty. Those abroad hate trouble ; and those at home apprehend 
from it too close a scrutiny, by the British legislature, into the effects ot 
their government. The Company's civil servants are, in general, op- 
posed to all kind of reform, because reform implies change ; and as 
they have been educated for a particular system, any change would im- 
pose on them the trouble of breaking through old habits, and learning 
something new. Some are, doubtless, opposed to it from more culpable 
motives. One may think with himself, “ A free press might publish, 
that I am, in private, deeply indebted to a Native ot my district, and 
decide every* cause in his favour!” Another, “ It would tell the world 
that I amuse my self by playing at billiards, while my Native officers are 
doing my duty; trying causes, and that betAveen the rubbers — I sign my 
natae, right or wrong, as they bid me.” A third says, “ The free press 
wight tei! how I compelled a rich Nati\ r e to give me a valuable elephant 
for almost nothing, through fear of being harshly treated in my Court.” A 
fourth, “ ft might notice ho>v I am nearly all the month distant irora my 
station on parties of pleasure, and only return towards the end of it, to 
requisite number of causes prescribed by the regulations, 
'fhfr list aright be ^onlimied ; but this is a sufficient specimen. These 
delirtqurtits are ** all honourable men;” for, in India, no one dare 
Onental Herald , Vol. 5. 2 S 
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hint the contra ry, although millions groan i*» hopeless faimty, thmoth 
their culpable partiality, and no less criminal indolence^,*® which^y* 
effectual check exists. That thU happy state ■ of > things 1 may con time, 
all such, instead of wishing V> reform it, sit doWn"t<y invent hdae ob^ 
jections (for they cannot state the real ones) 1 to the existence of a foe 
press in India, which they send to their friends in England^ who either 
from being deceived themselves, or out of regard for the wishes of those 
abroad, undertake the task of deceiving the English nation, by which the 
unhappy victims of their oppression cannot he heard. . 

The opposition so long manifested to the diffusion of Christianity in 
India, could only have arisen from such a source. The Company’s b«- 
vants know, that while the Natives of India continue sunk* in idolatry, 
superstition rivets their chains. Were they to become Christians, reli- 
gion would no longer debar them from leaving their native soil. The 
ruined Hindoos, ground to the dust by oppression, might then approach 
the shores of England with their tears and supplications for redress, and 
their groans might at last reach the British throne. It is the fear of this 
that makes cruel task- masters keep them plunged into that system of 
darkness which chains them to the soil, and now cuts them off from that 
mercy which wc could not refuse to them as our Christian brethren. 

Can it be from any other but this diabolical motive, that the East 
India Company has compelled both English and American Missionaries 
to leave its territories and take shelter in foreign settlements ? That this 
Company still keeps laws in force, whereby, if a Hindoo declare himself 
a Christian, lie is to he robbed of his whole inheritance? That it sanc- 
tions the burning of women alive, — a practice so unchristian and horrid, 
that it is not tolerated even by the patrons of the Inquisition ? The Go- 
vernment of India has no other excuse than that which may be pleaded 
by the monster Ferdinand of Spain, when he in like manner patronizes 
priestcraft, and every cnoimity which he thinks conducive to the support 
of his iniquitous reign. This is the more evident, because this policy is 
only conducive to the support of existing abuses in the Government, 
while it is decidedly hostile to the security and permanency of the British 
power in India; for it is as clear as day, that the gods of the Hindoos 
fight not for us, and that the spirit of Mohammed only rouses his foliowere 
to shake off our yoke ns usurpers. Whereas Christianity would ever be 
our firm and faithful ally, the most powerful instrument of benevolence, 
our best security in the day of danger. Consequently, there is no reason 
for proscribing truth and patronizing the bloodiest of ali superstitions but 
a determined hatred of improvement. ' 

But leaving the Company “ to eat of the fruit of their own devices* 
we now turn to consider the efforts of others for the diffusion of the 
Gospel in India. We are led into this inquiry by a small work wbiol 
has lately been published in London, on the ‘ Prospects of Christiarnty 
and the Means of promoting its Reception * in that country. It consist 
of a correspondence on this important subject, between Fro&esoy, WfeP* 
of Harvard College, Cambridge, United States; the Rttv^ WtfliatB 
Adam, Missionary in Calcutta ; and the celebrated Rarmoohunf Roy# wboj 
although entitled to the highest rank among the priesthood of W® 0** 
country, both hv birth and learning, has warmly and opbnlj'tmbwiMK 
and advocated the cause of Christianity. The principal 
Correspondence, which has now been published in three ’quarters u* 
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wc tdH-A**» l *Aaa«rl^4i^ Elwrop© — is from the pen of Mr. Adam, whose 
repdcton suck a* i» entitled to the greater attention, as from his 

hairing himself Jong acted as a Missionary, he is qualified from actual ex- 
perienco to speak ot the obstacles and facilities to conversion ; and as it 
appears that, since being in India, he has, from conviction, changed his 
religion* sect, though much to his worldly disadvantage, this proof of his 
being a sincere searcher after truth, warrants us in believing that he will 
be the less liable to mislead others. Into his views, regarding the pro- 
bable success of his peculiar religious tenets, we consider it no part of 
our duty to enter. We take up the work as containing the most precise 
and authentic information on a subject about which very vague and 
erroneous notions have hitherto prevailed. It bears everywhere the marks 
of great care, in adopting its facts, and candour in drawing its inferences ; 
betides wluchj it w as originally published in the very country of which it 
treats, boldly challenging contradiction from those who were upon the 
spot, ready and willing to correct and refute its errois, if such existed. 
Although many months had passed by, no such attempt was made ; only 
one Reverend Gentleman having published a criticism of the work, which 
in every essential particular corroborated its authority. We may, there- 
fore, safely take it as our guide, in so far, at least, as facts are con- 
cerned : and from such as we shall select, the reader may draw his ow n 
inferences. 

Wo shall premise briefly our own views as to the schemes of conversion 
hitherto generally formed by Missionaries. Deeply impressed with the 
solemn natuie of the duty they had undertaken, it seems as if their minds 
became insensibly imbued with the conviction, that they were acting under 
a special commission from Heaven, which would consequently prosper 
all their efforts. As these, therefore, even although injudicious or ill di- 
rected, must succeed through the attendant blessing of divine agency ; 
this constant dependence on supernatural aid would reconcile their 
minds to the adoption of measures, which, considered by themselves, were 
not calculated to attain the desired end. Pei haps pious men may be 
themselves unconscious lnnv far they are so influenced, and many may 
be inclined to justify them for thus committing the success of their labours 
to the immediate care of the Deity. Rut we would remind such men, 
that if they expect a divine interference for the conversion of mankind to 
the true religion, what need lias the Almighty ot the puny aid of mortal 
efforts ( If they answer, as they doubtless will, that the Deity chooses to 
work by natural causes, then our reply is, “ Go thou and do likewise. 
haUmr to attain your ends by natural and rational means only, without 
living led away by chimerical hopes of miraculous events. 

That the Seta inpore Missionaiies, who have taken so distinguished a 
port in the work of pruselytism, wne often led a\va\ , at least to some 
degree, by tain delusions of the kind above alluded to, is abundantly 
evident tVom a Memoir of theirs before us, dated 1 HOB. 1 hey were then 
making liunOOTliuft versions of the Sciipturcs in the Oriental languages, 
and distinctly assume, in speaking on the subject, that Heaven itself ex- 
horted auid encouraged them to proceed in this w ork by numerous special 
acts of favour. . Take the following instances, all occurring within a few 
l*g<e*. Sobakiog of th© Persian version, they say: “Providence has 
hefon pleased, iaa singular manner, to provide lor t ^ T v< ^ l0 . n { P re “ 
paring ii , p*rspm for the work peculiarly qualified,— Nathaniel Nabat, a 

2 <s 2 
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native of Arabia, a descendant of 

follower.” In the same page, speaking of ^ tboy laV: 
u In no language has the care of Providence the translation or the 
divine Word more eminently appeared than in tlijs. So effectual 
deed, has it (the care of Providence!) been, that tliis yersi^n'/wticb 
once appeared to present almost insuperable difficulties^ pi' now brought 
into a course,” &c. &c. Two pages further on : “ Providence has cdsb 
given us an opportunity of entering on another w'ork of this nature, Tt 
has pleased the Cod of Mercy to open a door for us into the Burman 
empire,” &c. About two pages further : “ Soon after our settling at 
Serampore, the providence of God brought us fhe very artist who had 
worked with Wilkins,” &c. &c. Such language, if not tq be accounted 
for in the manner we have attempted, must be the product either of 
folly, fanaticism, or knavery. The writer speaks of Providence with the 
same familiarity lie would of a brother Missionary ; and seems, in one 
case, to forget entirely what he is speaking about; expressing himself as 
if he believed that the care of Providence might sometimes he ineffectual; 
or Omnipotence itself hardly adecpiate to surmount the difficulties of their 
tremendous labours ! 

These extraordinary representations were made to give intelligence 
that they were then engaged in making versions of the Bible into ten or 
twelve Oriental languages., the expense of which, amounting apparently, 
at an average, to upwards of one thousand pounds for each, was, of 
cour.-e, to he defrayed by the general subscriptions of the Christian pub- 
lic in the vaiious parts of the world. They then intimated that a con- 
tinued supply of two thousand pounds annually would suffice to complete 
the translations then projected. These have been since, we understand, 
increased to thirty in number, which may have cost the Christian vorld, 
at a similar inte, between thirty and forty thousand pounds. Consider- 
ing tire great difficulty of translating the Scriptures, and the r.umlrer of 
years the most learned men of our country were engaged in that task 
before it could he done to perfection in to English, their vernacular 
speech, it may justly surprise us to learrr that Polyglossal Bibles are 
manufactured with such rapidity into the languages of the East, by two 
or three foreigners w ho arrived in that country after they had reached 
the years of manhood, and were at that period totally ignorant of every 
one of these thirty languages. 

J\Iv. Adam gives the following account of the process : Dr. Carey, the 
most learned and lespectcd of the Serampore brethren, translates the 
Scriptures into the Bengalee language, with which he is intimately 
acquainted, lie then employs a Pundit, or learned man, who is able to 
translate fioin his Bengalee version into some other language. The new 
version thus pioduced i» put into the hands of another Pupdlt again,, who 
may understand this and some third language; a third* Efmdit jnay 
translate that into a fourth, and so on ad infinitum. How fa^* this system 
of successive translation has been extended, is not positively j bMt 
that it lias been canied to a considerable extent, is without (question. Can 
it be doubted, that in the thirty different versions into wh^Jv the 
has been thus rashly transfused through the medium of 9 a 

the sense of lh e sacred volume has been not a little tinged >*ridhorrtflJt*d 
by the prejudices and ignorance of the minds tlitxhfgji ‘ wWfcfcP It 
passed; moie especially since it appears that, instead of men 
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oqly toeing employed, \t is sometimes, as in the case of one version, an 
illiterate iVomiiti; \^h0 thiy only know her language in its rudest colloquial 
form? The onl^ redeeming circumstance is, that all the versions receive 
the last corrections of I)r. Carey, who must, of course, study one or two 
new languages every year, and rise to the dignity of a critic in each as 
fast as a work goes through the press. But this could afford us little 
consolation, unless ,he possessed super-human powers ; whereas they are 
not considered to be even extraordinary. In another part of the same 
work, we find that two gentlemen of classic acquirements, and well 
versed in Oriental literature, having'engaged with a learned Native in 
translating the Scriptures into the Bengalee, with the assistance of all 
the translations that could be procured, the Native in question, Ram- 
mohuij Roy himself, than whom no man living, perhaps, could be better 
qualified for such an undertaking, declares as follows : 

“ Notwithstanding our exertions, we were obliged to leave the accurate 
translation of several phrases to future consideration, and for my own 
jmit I felt discontented with the translation adopted of several passages, 
though I tried frequently, when alone at home, to select more eligible 
expressions, and applied to Native friends for their aid for that purpose. 
I beg to assure you, that I (though a native of this country) do not 
recollect having engaged myself once, dining my life, in so difficult a 
task, as the translation of the New Testament into Bengalee.” 

In comparing this candid confession of a man of talent and learning, 
by birth and education so peculiarly fitted for the task, with the thirty 
versions of the Serampore Missionaries, conviction Ibices us to dcclaie 
that they must have been stimulated by something erie than a Mtional 
desire for the diffusion of the Gospel in its purity. J What that something 
was we shall leave our readers to judge, from a consideration ot the eir- 
cuinstanccs under "which they produced these multifarious versions. '1 hey 
wore printed, at the expense of the Christian world, at the press esta- 
blished by the Missionaries at Serampore, which was thus kept tally oc- 
cupied for a long series of years. When the stream of public benevolence 
flowing towards them, gave an ample supply to the Translation tund, a 
great number of versions w r ere carried on simultaneously ; it the supply 
slackened, a few of them were laid aside; and from the manner in 
which the translations were made, it is e\ident that, while the capital 
continued to be furnished, the only limit to the number ot versions exe- 
cuted would be the number of known languages. Nay, it appears that 
they were even carried somewhat beyond this natural limit, the Bible 
having been at last translated into a dialec t, or jargon, that had no ex- 
istence at all — at least as a written language! Thri jargon the Mis- 
sionaries denominated the Concan ; but, on particular inquiry being 
made by some intelligent individuals acquainted with that pint of the 
country near Bombay, wlieie it was supposed to prevail, behold, it could 
not be found l A Reverend reviewer in Calcutta has endeavoured to 
apologise fop this extraordinary concurrence, by saying, that it is we 
kijjdwn there is a Concan country; inferring thence that there must jo a 


MVc ought add the testimony of the Abb* Dubois 1 

jnhy of securing a close and accurate version of the BiWu n»t4> th K , 
ndia, declares: after an experience of thirty years a century alt 

«< fairly and properly executed, would occupy lor b y 

me legrord'toi Ke found in 
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Concan IhhgUkgo. A similar etf ctwCi might 4>b dlferedftW 1 Waartattwirth* 

Bfble into the Yorkshire dialect; and Wh&t sh&ilS we^Wialt 6f w Rbfc*L 
Catholic priest, Who, fdr his own private &ASd^ ShonWse ftr khposti atvm 
the Propaganda as to cause such a atep to be tak&n fttf the coatertiea 
of the English nation ? ‘ .: i . . . , 

Bibles, 60 manufactured, could not be put into the hand* of perebBg 
qualified to read them; they must, therefore, have befell piled tip $n 
cellars or store-rooms, and very soon have fallen a prey to insects and 
vermin, — to all appearance the only fate they merited. Besidfes being 
got up in this discreditable manner, they are said to have been composed 
of the most wretched materials, the Missionaries seeming by no means to 
lose sight of economy in this trade of translation, which they prosecuted 
s 6 ardently. Mr. Adam states, what is well known, that the ability was 
by no means w anting of executing beautiful specimens of typography at 
the Serarnpore press ; but he adds, that the translations and tracts had 
been injured by bad execution, particularly the versions of the Bible, 
for which the Missionaries seem to think any thing good enough, “ I 
believe,” says he, “it is almost impossible to find worse paper than that 
on which most of the Seramporc versions have been printed.” In as far 
as their own personal interests were concerned, the result proves to have 
been good ; since they have realized handsome fortunes, although when 
they were sent out to India by the Baptist Society, it was, we believe, 
with all the honours of apostolic poverty — “ without either purse or scrip/’ 
The character and means of this Society supported them in their humble 
outset, and laid the foundation of all their after success. We understand 
that in the days of their prosperity and affluence, they have thrown off 
the authority of that body under whose banners they took the field ; and, 
by this able stroke of generalship, they have secured exclusively to them- 
selves and their families the sole management and control of the veiy 
considerable landed and moveable property they have realized. We 
state this, because it is fit that persons in every part of the world, who 
have contributed so liberally towards the encouragement of the work of 
conversion, should know that their donations have gone into the hands of 
a few private individuals, who now reject all superintendence or control 
over their conduct by any public body of men, and may, consequently, 
whenever they please, convert the large funds collected for pious pur- 
poses, into a temple of Mammon, or any other deity they or their heirt, 
(some of them attorneys,) successors, or assignees, may choose to worship. 
Much, we hear, has already been expended to purchase shares in business, 
and defray the expenses of foreign travels for the representatives of these 
u pious men,” who will ultimately, no doubt, apply all the rest in ft 
similar way. We should be far from censuring such an application of 
money fairly earned ; but wc must ever condemn the artifices, of whatever 
kind they were, which succeeded in placing a religious establishment on 
a footing of this kind, on which no religious establishment ever Stood* *« 
as far as we know, from the creation of the world, to ahy beneficial 
purpose. " 

We have, in the foregoing pages, dwelt particularly on the Scfiptore 
Translations, because they have evidently been made ahahdle of, fo mis- 
lead the public. The idea of distributing the Bible, With thte tfapMi$ of 
thought, almost, among people of every “ nation, and k&dredy and 
tongue,” is well calculated to strike the imagination. B\it 
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WHS Wigsr f#k manner ; nor is there any probability 

jti gy** wjBifre* V BiW*fr W« not in the beginning showered down 
h<w>y*0, ft tM earth, nor did the multiplication of copies 

by.yiajwwwnwt ,-thnnEQman epopire, Providence has never yet, as 
far as we know, chosen this solitary mode of diffusing Christianity, 
although attempts ,Trer,e ^ade by the Serampore Missionaries to incul- 
cate such* WUfcf; which, however, corresponds but ill with the result of 
tbpir labours. Op thi^.the following judgment is pronounced by llam- 
wobun Buy, jvhoso character and intelligence afford a sulHcient guarantee 
for it£ correctness ; a- 

“ To the best of. my knowledge,” lie observes, “ no benefit has 
hitherto arisen from the translation of the Scriptures into the languages 
of the East; nor mn any advantage be expected from the Turn slut tons 
in circulation. They are not read much by those who are not Christians, 
except by a few whom the Missionaries represent as being led away by 
‘ Socinian principles.' ” 

Mr. Adam’s, . work fully confirms this opinion; and the Abbe Dubois 
Behold the Baptist Missionaiies of Seiani|>mo! impiiie what 
are their scriptural successes on the shores ol the Ganges ; ask them 
whether these extremely incorrect versions, aheady obtained at an im- 
mense expense, have produced the sincere conversion of a single Pagan ? 
and I ain persuaded, that if they are asked an answer upon their honour 
anil conscience, they will all reply in the negative.” 

With such a result befoie us, what are we to think of their repiescn- 
tationp, — that the finger of God was visibly displaced in promoting these 
versions! — that Providence provided a Native Translatoi toi one \eision, 
— rendered effect ual assistance to anothei, — brought a qualified n 1 list 
fur a third— and opened a door for a fomth ! Vet with so much divine 
aid (as they presumptuously pretend) all the thiity versions prove but 
“ barren fig-trees," and cumbcrers ot the ground. Men may be, no 
doubt, fully persuaded of the importance and utility of Si ripture tiaus- 
lations, if executed with fidelity and care, in both which the piescnt are 
pronounced to be (grossly deficient. But benefit cannot be expected to 
arise from them, except in proportion to the opportunities existing for 
their introduction in the countries where they are understood bv men 
qualified to explain them, to inculcate their precepts, and, by the influ- 
ence of a personal exemplification of their salutary effects on the human 
character, to lead others to adopt a new r and better faith. 

We shall now notice briefly the other means of pro&olvtisni employed, 
and then give the result of the whole. The next in importance to the 
translation of the Scriptures is the publication of Christian tracts. Ten 
or twelve are enumerated, and the character given of them is, that 
“ they are for the most part cither mystical, or puerile, or both. 1 here is 
scarcely one fit to bo put into the hands of a Native of understanding, 
aid only one in which an attempt is made to prove the truth of C iris- 
tianity ; as if it necessarily followed that Christianity is tuu jicau.se 
Hindooism is false, or as if the Hindoos were expected to receive a new 
ffehgfijn from Christian Missionaries, without the oner ol proo , an 
scarcely even the permission to object." , 

Preaching is a third mode of attempting to make conceits, ei er 
traversing, fch# country, and haranguiug the Natives, at wharfs or o ier 
piiblio places q{ rendezvous, which the elder Missionaries conless wy 
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have abandoned for the last fifteen year*!, oniti>jfi*od rfaearofrwarshty i n 
thheftifcs or places hear t hew residences; - 'The>latoute*«iin«tii(id field eft, 
fimt, ' fiiropean Missionaries ; secondly, Indo« British 1 «SiAf*«rieiion^i»g; 
thirdly, Native converts. Of the first class thoefcwho have* boenubUj tb 
preach in' the native tongues, and to persevere for any length of- time, 
ate comparatively few in number. The persons of t the second 1 class, 
although better qualified from acquaintance with the wetfaactikr dialects, 
are said not to iiave enjoyed that personal respect among ifhe NatWeb 
which is necessary to success. The third class, or Native converts, are 
so giossly ignoiant as to be but ill qualified to defend their Own new ’re* 
ligiouf* opinions, instead ot being able to confute and convince others. 
Of one, the following anecdote is given, which we quote as a specimen: — 

“ I lurid as, in a conversation with Rammohun Roy, to whose house 
he had gone uninvited, contended for the Deity of Christ only in the 
same sense in which he contended for tho Deity of Krishna, one 
of the Hindoo incarnations, expressing the utmost indignation at the 
supposition that lie had denied Krishna ; and having evidently admitted 
the incarnation of Christ only as an addition to tho incarnations in which 
he had previously believed. Upon the whole, with respect to the Native 
preachers, and the Native converts in general, it may be observed, that 
they are too few, too poor, too ignorant, and too much despised by their 
countrymen, to make much impression by their labours.” 

The religious instruction of the Natives of India is left in the hands of 
such men, because persons better qualified are unable to attend to it. 
Not only is the harvest large while the labourers are few; but respect- 
ing European Missionaries, we are informed : 

if So many are engaged in conducting boarding-schools and printing- 
offices, in teaching charity-schools supported by public contributions, in 
superintending Native schools supported by Government funds or by 
voluntary subscriptions and donations; in preaching to English congre- 
gations, and discharging other pastoral duties; in editing periodical 
works of a religious and literary character, and in various other religions 
and philanthropic, literary and scientific pursuits, that few of them can 
have much time to devote to Native preaching, — >a department of Mis- 
sionary labour which imposes so much fatigue of body and exertion ot 
mind, that those who zealously prosecute it must be indisposed as well as 
unfit for almost every other pursuit or engagement.” 

This completes the enumeration of the direct exertions made in Benpl 
to convert the Native population. Then follows an account of the in- 
direct means of conversion, comprising^— First, the formation of Christian 
Churches or societies, formed in various parts of the country^ among the 
Etifopean troops, or the English and Indo-British inhabitant* °f the cities 
and towns ; Secondly, the promotion of education by the Missionaries, m 
superintending schools of various sorts, and the publication of etementwry 
bdoks, both in tho English and Native languages, at their printing 
presses. The only other species of Missionary exertion i* tho publishing 
of periodical works. Among these is a newspaper, in the Dea^alto lan- 
guage, which (says the Author) “ is probably the first of a* 1 

which has called forth two or three others conducted by 
Those,’’ he continues, “ w ho look beyond the present time, will b e ^Pte 
toestintafe the importance of this last. mentioned fact* and kJo«Bequ«W 
the value of the’first example that was set.” ’ “ - ’ ’ 
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M { \k r to*avi(C*v**P MM&far wbat has been the final result of all their 
WftofeW fcwfcnrtHiianmufc teadfers may easily judge for themselves, whether 
weil^YO<fonBmditOoiui)fetourable an estimate* The Professor of Harvard 
College* in? order Del obtain exact information on this important subject, 
having adders ed .a series of questions to two of the best informed men 
in India 1 id*. Rammohui* Roy, a Native of that country, advocating tho 
cause ©f Christianity, and the Reverend William Adam, himself a 
Christian Missionary, whose respective answers to each of these questions 
are both before us * we have a double security for an accurate > iew of tho 
real state of things^ . 

The first and- second questions related to the success of the exertions 
matlo by the Missionaries generally, and the number of their converts, 
as to which Rammohun Roy observes : — 

To reply to each of these questions is indeed to enter on a very 
delicate subject ; as the Baptist Missionaries of Scramporc determinedly 
contradict any one that may express a doubt as to the success of their 
labours ; and they have repeatedly given the public to understand, that 
their converts were not only more numeious, hut also respectable in their 
conduct; while the young Baptist Missionaries in Calcutta, though not 
inferior to any Missionaries in India in abilities and acquirements, both 
European and Asiatic, nor in Christian zrai and exertions, are sincere 
enough to confess openly, that the number of their coin erts, after the 
hard labour of six years, does not exceed four ; and, in like manner, 
the Independent Missionaries of this city, whose resouices are much 
greater than those of Baptists, candidly acknowledge, that their Mis- 
sionary exertions for seven years have been productive only of one 
convert 

Mr. Adam, after a minute analysis of the vague and contradictory 
statements put forth by the Serainpore brethren, who would tain exagge- 
rate their success, comes to the conclusion that “ the whole number ol 
Native converts, in communion with the Protestant Mis&ionaiy churches, 
does not exceed three hundred,” and expresses a suspicion that the 
number is much less, lie adds, that the Missionaries do not appear to 
him to have diffused even a knowledge of Christianity, to any considerable 
evtent, among the unconverted Natives. 

The third question was,— •“ Are those Hindoos, who profess Christia- 
nity, respectable for their understanding, their morals, and tlieii condition 
in life?” In answer, Rammohun Buy says: — “ I have no personal 
knowledge of any Native converts, respectable for their understanding, 
morals, and condition in life.” Mr. Adam says, that none ot them, as 
lar as he knows, have discovered any reach ot intellect calculated to 
excite the respect of their countrymen, or to promise iuture usefulness 
amongst them. As to morals, he is inclined to think them in some re- 
spects superior to their idolatrous countrymen ot the sumo rank aud 
station; but. that they themselves, instead of improving have deteriorated 
since their Change of religion ; or become, in other respects, in tenor to 

thoir forme* iselVee.” This he seems to ascribe to their being compelled, 
by the intolerance of their unconverted countrymen, to rehnqum 1 tie 
habitual restraints of that religion in which they have been educated, 
la. proof that the instances of their immoral conduct are numerous, le 
»iuutef*booka in the hands of the Miebionanes ; and the Ire- 
quent suspensions and excommunications noticed in the Missionary repo s. 
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Adto-theit cbtiditioft in life, he states^ that all tike cona«ct8jihefc^ w ^ r 
kfc$Wtt, 'or of Whom hfe ha* ever heard* are dependent 2 hi ^roamstaacML 
hAWo^ ho means of Idbsistence but from their own dabottrp on'feont 4 he 
charity of others. This is confirmed by the folio wing tcondnswe reinairkt 
44 According to Hindoo law, all heritable property is forfeited! by, a- mini* 
quishihent of Hindooism; but I hare not learned that this law wis ercr 
rOqmded to be enforced against any Hindoo who had embraced Christia- 
nity.” This cruelly intolerant law, kept in force by the Christian* or 
ratheh Unchristian, Rulers of India, is both a proof of, and a reason for* 
respectable converts being few. But even this will not account for them 
being none at all ranked among the followers of the Missionaries. .*< 
The fourth question was, “ Of what caste are the converts generally; 
and whaf effect has Christianity upon their standing V* To which 
Ratnmohun Roy replies: — “ It is reported, and universally believed by 
the Native inhabitants, that the generality, if not all of them, are of low 
ca9te ; and my acquaintance with the few of them 1 have met, has, in a 
gr^at degree, confirmed me in this belief.” Mr. Adam states, that of 
the two classes of converts, Mohammedans and Hindoos, the formor are 
less to be depended on for sincerity; their religion easily admitting 
of the practice of hypocrisy for any selfish end, and keeping a door al- 
ways oy>en for the renegade to return into the bosom of the faith, when* 
ever it may suit his convenience. As when a Musulman embraces 
Christianity in India, his former acquaintances, for the most part, break 
off" all intercourse with him, a*'d he is regarded by his countrymen, gene- 
rally, with “ a greater or less degree of pity, hatred, or contempt/' it is 
not surprising that with this class, the Christian Missionaries have met 
with frequent apostacies. The Hindoo converts are none of them of the first 
respectability in point of birth, as far as the knowledge of the author ex- 
tends, except one Brahmin, whose sincerity, however, is questioned; 
and, indeed, he is said to he living in a state of total excommunication, 
professing to he alike indifferent to Hindooism and Christianity. There 
have been, it is true, other Brahmin converts, but either from the lower 
Castes of that tribe, or ** families in some way tainted or disreputable/’ 
With these few' exceptions, it is evident (if it were only from the veil 
which the Missionaries attempt to throw over tins subject) that their con* 
verts Are drawn generally from the lowest grades of the people, both in 
regard to birth and worldly condition. Probably, as hinted in another 
part, most of them w r ore outcasts from all mankind, and were driven, by 
the pride and cruelty of human superstition, to take refuge in the Gospel 
of truth, which declares that all men are equal in the eyes of their Crea- 
tor. * But, “ whatever might have been the caste of a Hindoo convert, 
he necessarily loses it on embracing Christianity ; that is, his nearest 
relatives and dearest friends thenceforth refuse to eat, drinks or in -any 
way associate with him.” 

The fifth question was, “ Are they Christians from inquiry and con- 
viction, or from other motives?” To wdiich Rammohun Roy replie* 

“ The real motives of our actions are very difficult to bo-di*ix)V«wl. 
All that I can say on this subject is, that several years ago 'there Was * 
pretty prevalent report in this part of India, that a Native embracing 
Christianity should be remunerated for his loss of caste, by the gift 
five hundred rupees, wdth a country-bom Christian woman asbiewife; 
rtml while this report had any pretension to credit* several' Natives 
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to tidieto become Christiana The hope of any such 
xecompenee : being ' taken taway* the old converts find now very few Na- 
tive® inclined 'to -follow their example. This disappointment not only dis- 
courages conversion, but has also induced several Musulman converts to 
rotum to their former faith; and had Hindoos with equal facility ad- 
mitted the return of outcastes to their society, a great number of them 
also would* I suspoct, have imitated the conduct of their brother Musul- 
man converts. In a populous country like liiudoostau, there are thou- 
sands of distressed outcastes wandering about, in whom the smallest hope 
of worldly gain can produce an immediate change of religious profession, 
and theiF conversion to Christianity is a matter of indifference to the com* 
jnunity at largo. About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a 
Church Missionary who lives in my neighbourhood, and whom 1 respect 
for his liberal conduct; and I even offered to send to that gentleman 1 as 
many Natives as he might wish to convert, on condition that bo should 
maintain them at a fixed salary not exceeding eight rupees per month.” 

Mr. Adam observes, on the same subject, which is ccitainly one of the 
highest interest and importance : — 

“ It is easier to determine what have not been their motives tlwm to 
perceive what have. If, to render their motives good, it he considered 
necessary for them to have preferred truth and virtue to error and vice, 
from a simple approbation of the former and disappiohation of tlm latter, 
then 1 fear that very few of them can be justly considered as belonging 
to this description. Inquiry respecting the doctrines of the gospel as 
compared with, or contra-distinguished fiom, those of lliudooism and 
Musuhnanism, and a well-founded conviction of the truth of the one, 
and the erroneous ess of either of the otheis, are pro\ed, by their ex- 
treme ignorance both of their old and their new religion, to have had 
little, if any thing at all, to do with their piofession of Christianity; 
while the numerous instances of immoral conduct which occur amongst 
them, and meet with the public censure of their teachers, show' that they 
did not expect that strictness of discipline to which they have Ivon re- 
quired to submit. That they are very little acquainted with their former 
religion, 1 state as the general impression left upon my mind, alter all 
the opportunities of observing and conversing with them that l have 
possessed during my residence in India; an impression which is con- 
tinued by the fact, that, with the single exception perhaps of the Delhi 
Brahnmn Pundit, none of them have been able to rend their own snored 
hooks. That they aro as imperfectly acquainted with the religion which 
they have embraced even as it is taught them, I would state as a general 
impression acquired in the same way, and corroborated by the following 
fact : Tarachund Dutt, a Native convert residing at \ ansvariya, in one 
of his publications on Christianity, entitled Jnantntjiot , compared the 
three persons of the Athanasian Trinity to the three persons of the Hindoo 
Triad, and described the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as, respectively, 
the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the world. Not only is the 
Trinity uftsoriptnral, but this account ot it is unorthodox ; and yet the 
hook containing it was printed at the Serampore Press, under the e>e of 
the Missio navies'; and the author of it, hefoio his return to idolatry, was 
esteemed one of the most respectable and best informed oi the Nhtite 
eoo verts, 

^ What then are the probable motives by which the majority of the 
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covert* have been influenced ? In some, prob^y^th^ h^ve, hewjen 
blameable than in others. The love of 1 novelty may have J induced 
who had not much at stake ; the pressure of poverty, m^y hay^ impelled 
or the hope of gain may have drawn, others, guiclyd perhaps by 
false reports at one time current amongst the Natives ; and of this kind 
probably t were most of those who have at different tin? apostatized, 
Tho earnest, and evidently sincere and benevolent, ^sutanees of the 
Missionaries, that without faith in Christ it was impossible for them to 
be sgved from the eternal wrath of God and pains of hell, joined perhaps 
to a, previous dissatisfaction with the absurdities and contradictions of the 
popular creed nnd worship, may have influenced some ; while the personal 
chmacter of the Missionaries, and the condescending manner in which 
they received and treated inquirers, compared with the pride and super- 
ciliousness of their own Gooroos or spiritual teachers, may have wrought 
upon others. Some had probably lost caste before they embraced Chris- 
tianity, and, with that feeling of religion and love of society natural to 
man, took refuge in the gospel from a state of religious outlawry ; while 
the Brabmun Jugguniohiin Chowdhuree, already mentioned, it has been 
alleged to me, was first induced to profess Christianity by an attac hment 
to a Christian female. 

“ It is not unworthy of mention in connexion with this subject, that, 
since l embraced Unitarianism, nine or ten of the Native converts have 
visited me at different times, either individually, or in companies of two, 
three, or four. They had received the idea, that I was not a Unitarian 
Christian, but a Unitarian Hindoo; and they gave me to understand, 
some with more plainness than otheis, that if I would support them and 
permit them to use my name, they would preach with all their might 
against the other Missionaries. I, of course, gave them no encou- 
ragement, nnd when they found that my purpose was fixed, they dis- 
continued their visits. I entertain no doubt, that, if they had re- 
ceived any encouragement, several others would have followed their ex- 
ample ; and l was assured by those who called upon mo that this would 
be the case. 

“ l have also learned from Rammohun Roy, that, since the com- 
mencement of his religious controversy with the Serampore Missionaries, 
several of the Native* converts have, in like manner, called upon him at 
different times: and conceiving that his publications w r ere directed not 
against the corruptions of Chiistianity, but against Christianity itself, 
offered their service^ to preach against it in places of worship to be 
erected at his expense, opposite to those already employed by the Mis- 
sionaries for the propagation of their sentiments. lie, pf course, re- 
jected their proposal, and retained only one of them in his employ, viz. 
Gungauarayun Punda, whose sobriety of deportment appeared to recom- 
mend him ; but upon this express condition, that, while he should enjoy 
perfect liberty to profess whatever religion he might think fit tq adopt, lie 
would not in any way oppose the labmns of the Missionaries.^ 

“ Of those learned and respectable Natives with whojn/l aiq acquaint- 
ed, who thiuk well of Christianity without professing it, there ps not pne 
who admits the Native converts to have been actuated by good piotivep. 
It may, be considered, on the -one hand, that their judging n’t, 
prejudiced ; but, on the other hand, there can be no doubt^h^t th^y 
sesa far more favourable opportunities of becoming acquaih^d, Vftn the 
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■ ' Tfr C? sin flj * ' Is , v **Of what denomination of Christians hare Yhh 
Mt^ibnanes Men tri’Ast snpbe^ful ? ” Rammohun Hoy replies, “ Tri tlitf 
b^foYmj'^eiief, iibYlehdinination of Christians has had any real site cess 
ifi bringing' NdYiUesbf India over to the Christian faith.”' Mr. Adam 
gives fjhc fotlpivih^; as the’ result of shell information as he has been ablfc 
tb collect , 

"** T ain inclined to think, that, notwithstanding the paralyzing influence 
of the changes that have taken place in European Catho!ic° countries 
since the period of the French Revolution, they are doing more, in a 
quiet and unostentatious way, than T have observed Protestants in India 
on some occasions, willing to admit. Of the Protestant orthodox sects, 
the Baptists have been the most successful ; next to them, the Episcopa- 
lians ; and lastly, the Independents or Congregationalists. When the 
comparison is made between Trinitarians and Unitarians, the former haVh 


an overwhelming supeiioiitv, if merely the number of the convert* is 
considered ; but if regard is had to the dispositions of the educated Na- 
tives in general, and to the respectability, wealth , and leaminy of those 
v ho openly encourage Unitarian Christianity without professing it, then 
the latter have a decided advantage ; an advantage which will appeal so 
much greater, when it is considered that there never ha-> been tuoiO than 


one Unitarian Minister in Bengal, that it is little more than two years 
since he embraced Unitarianism, and that dining that peiiod he hasjlad 
to struggle with difficulties which have almost entirely prevented him 
from letting his voice he heard, or his principles known.” 

But in regard to the Roman Catholics, who aie hole supposed to have 
boon the most successful, if we take the evidence of their own Mission- 


ary, the Abbe Ilubois, we find that thirty yea is* labours in India have 
lelt upon his mind the strongest conviction, that “ no progress lias been 
made, nay, that nothing can he done in the present circumstances of 
that country. Tie contends, that the task is quite hopeless ; that the 
number of Christians in India is rapidly de< lining, although some 
few proselytes may occasionally be mode, where it is common for men to 
fluctuate from one faith to another, according to their temporary interest 


or convenience. He appeals to the Lutheran Mission, to say, whether, 
after a trial of so manv years, the small number of its followers, instead 
ot increasing, is not rather dwindling away. He cites the testimony of 


the Moravian brethren, not having made a single convert dining the long 
peiiod of seventy years; and mentions the decay of the Nestorian ChnrHi 
irom *200,000 souls, to less than an eighth of this number, which he de- 
clares to he still daily diminishing. 

Without falling into the desponding views of the Reverend Abbe, we 
must yield to tbe irresistible evidence before us, that the eilorts hitherto 
made to diffuse Christianity in India have totally failed. And wo 
think it our duty to impress this fact upon the minds ot the C hrls- 
dan piiblid, jhat it may 1 no longer rest satisfied with exerting only 
such means as have been hitherto employed. H hose yho regard, with 
Vnff **!, ^rincern , the spectacle of nearly one hundred millions of human 
within t^ie influence of British sway, lelt in almost total merit a l 
aarkqds, ^Afinte siireTy be sdtisfied with The conversion 61 .100 (taking 
die utmost corttputatiort) in thirty years f Bv a process so tnournlully 
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fiftoir, dVed yrtite there any security for ctoiriatrttatf# tfcfliidttid&fbfW** 
wdtifcf be consumed before the light of the Chapel* pdnhtrate<f thmughtott 
timh regions ! Surely no sincere Christian, who reaOy f^ets ft ^gfr^to 
extend the benefits of his faith to his fellow^creatures, triff*find his 
science acquit him of gross neglect of duty, if he 1 omit strain evetfy 

nerve, that the means which are within our power may employed to 

rescue these myriads of British subjects from the fetters of a dark A«d 
degrading superstition ? But this can only be done, as we shall -show 
presently, by means which the East India Company will not suffer to 
operate. It remains to be seen how long the pious rulers of a Christian 
nation will, for the sake of courting the favour of a body of merchants 
consent to the continued degradation of so large a portion of the human 
rate. 

From past experience, and all we know of mankind, it is clear to de- 
monstration that education alone generally diffused throughout India can 
effect the great object we have in view. Because this alone can 
break down and destroy the stupendous mass of superstition which de* 
presses and degrades the Indian mind. Till this be done, it is vain to 
think of introducing the Gospel with any prospect of success. Till the 
rank w eeds of ignorance and prejudice, which overspread the land, are 
rooted up, and the soil prepared for the good seed,” would it not (as in 
the Scripture patable of the sower) fall on stoney ground, or among 
thorns, and be speedily choked up and withered away ? This obvious con- 
clusion is supported by the most incontrovertible facts. The great obsta- 
cle to the reception of Christianity by the Natives of India, appears 
from the statements before us to be their profound veneration for tlu*ir 
present system of laitli, which has been growing up for an immense 
period of time, till it has acquired a hold over their minds such as the 
history of the world does not furnish any other example of. “ When a 
Hindoo (says Mr. Adam) is infotmed that the founder of Christianity 
lived and died only eighteen hundred years ago, his mind not only dwells 
in contrast on the unquestionably greater antiquity of his own religion 
and people, but upon those unfathomable depths of past ages, mocking 
all calculation, to which they lay claim. They believe in a series ol re- 
puted divine revelations, made to them in preference to all other nations, 
contained in numerous records that are still extant, written in a language 
esteemed peculiarly sacred, and, in short, stamped in their opinion with 
every character of veneration.” As if to adapt itself to the taste and capa- 
cities of every* order of men, this icligion assumes a purer form for the 
learned in their sacred Vedas, which contain the most lofty conceptions ol 
the Universal Spirit, and are wrapt in the profoundest metaphysical spe- 
culations. The grosser apprehensions of the multitude are attracted by 
an immense apparatus of idolatrous worship, highly complicated hi its 
character, appealing to the strongest natural propensities of man; inti- 
mately blending With all the relations and duties of the present 1 hie, a ud 
with all the hopes and fears of a future; “ thus arraying in its deteAW 
(say’s Mr. Adam) every prejudice and passion that either* dignifies jor 
degrades human nature.” ' d ■ * 

Such is a brief outline of the system which it is wished to supplant b? 
Christianity. And how have the Missionaries set about 1 it?' tn- the 
manner as if they were attempting to convert the South Sea Islanders* w 
any barbarous people. These, as the thirsty desert drinks uj? tlife'pa* 8- 
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teeir Qwn, *re raady ta i^biba iW 
WPjviiiM ^ wb^¥)>weiWtQ coflie among them. Their 
tip»J& suddenly W4 with & depth ot knowledge far beyond theirrude 
cemceptioa J their uncultivated undemanding** are overpowered by the 
superior reasoning faculties of their teachers, to whom they consequently 
yield an *a*y absent. With the same expectations our Missionaries 
mm to approach the shores of India. “ But (as is with great justice 
observed in a note) they find prejudice and superstition where, in the 
simplicity of their understanding and knowledge of human nature, they 
expected to find a table rasce ready to receive the doctrines of Christianity 
laid down by them as self-evident truths, which only required to be known 
to be at once adopted.” From this ignorant notion seems to have sprung 
the hope, that by addressing tumultuous crowds as they passed along the 
streets, they might beckon them over to a new faith, and that simply put- 
ting a Bible into a man’s hand would make him a Christian. Were this 
posable, the faith so adopted would not supersede, but be only suporadded 
to, their existing superstitious; in like manner as sonic of the ancient 
Pagans were willing to admit Jesus into the number of their gods. Could 
the Natives of India be converted to a belief in the Christian system 
without having their minds previously improved by education, “ your 
Christians (as the Abbe Dubois says) would continue to live the slaves 
of their Antichristian prejudices and customs.” Mr. Adam seems un- 
cousciously to bear testimony to the same fact (p. 87), in admitting that 
the only good the Missionaries have done is in so far as they have promoted 
general knowledge by education ; whereas their direct attempts at con- 
version have only done mischief, and tended to bring Christianity iUelf 
into disrepute. 

No hope, therefore, exists until tins huge temple of darkness, which 
slmts out the rays of the Gospel from the people of India, he demo- 
lished ; and this can only be done by the same instrument, viz. Kea- 
ton* which, by dispelling the Pagan mythology, prepared the way at first 
lor the dawn of Christianity. Indeed no one will assert, that in those 
early ages it had any obstacles to struggle with to be compared with the 
rank superstition of the Hindoos. What presumption is it, then, to expect 
that this should give w ay to the puny efforts of a few 7 scattered labourers ; 
some of them ill qualified for tho task, and otbeis more intent on earning 
the means of subsistence ! They are allowed to have done good indirectly 
by promoting to some degree the diffusion of education, but nothing con- 
siderable csqi be done for the cultivation of the Native mind, unless by 
means of a largo number of persons spread over every part of the country 
capable of imparting the blessings of real knowledge. But thus implies 
Colonization; and that the Fast India Company sets its face against. The 
British Government has, indeed, decreed, by the Add Geo. 1 1 1. c. 1 .7.7, s. 33, 
thftt it j fi 0 f this country to promote the jnteiest and happiness of the 

Native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and such measures 
ti> be adored -as may lead to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledge, ai>d«0f religious and moral improvement/’ But the Proprietors 
of India Stock have deemed it proper (in July 1824) to vote this out of the 
statute-book, .which,, indeed, it might as well be, as remain there a dead 
hotter. And Lord Amherst, their worthy representative in India, has just 
oKpftlled fWup that; country an individual whom a number of Natives peti- 
tioned the Government to suffer to assist in fulfilling the declared wishes 
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of the British Legislature. Besides which, ltewqfr, 

stances of persons being driven altf&y in 
victed of no offence, merely because they’ 

and Christian country ; it being the fixed rfesbldth^bf *the coftjftfe&hd 
Princes of Leadenhall -street to shut out their sixty* subjects 

from the means of knowledge and improvement. Pntrf’fhfs Mat^of tbints 
be changed, it is our solemn conviction, thatChrtstiaidtyt^tlinkd^nopn^ 
gress whatever in India, but must continue to be, wfiatif has become bnder 
the Company’s abominable system, a badge of shame aWd degradation 
among the nations of the East! Under this system respectable men 
have learnt to shrink from the name of Christian as from a foul contami- 
nation, and view with scorn and contempt those among their country- 
men who profess the " religion of the Firingbeo the faith of their 
foreign rulers, whom they believe to he without faith as without principle. 
We repeat, that those who have the least pretension to piety and justice 
cannot suffer this state of things to continue without burdening their con- 
sciences with the crime of contributing to the misery of hundreds of 
millions of their fellow-creatures. 

We shall only add two opinions on this subject : the first delivered in 
1813, by the Rev. H. Dealtry, a member of the Church of England, 
formerly quoted in this work, hut well worthy of repetition : — 

a It has been urged as a reproach to Christianity, (in India,) that its 
converts are chiefly of the lowest condition ; but the establishment of 
schools for the promotion of English literature would soon do away even 
the excuse of this disingenuous and unfriendly charge. There is no 
doubt that children of the highest castes 'would be glad to attend them ; 
and can it be believed, that their familiarity with the English language 
and with European literature would leave their minds in the fetters of 
superstition, and in the darkness of heathenism ? It is by the confine- 
ment of the intellect that idolatry maintains its sway. If we open to 
thorn our fields of science — if we lead them to our schools of phi- 
losophy — if we travel with them in our variegated walks of morals and 
of taste, they will in due lime find their way to our temples. The in- 
fluence of the Christian religion on the higher classes will he felt through 
all the infeiior classes of the population. The circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, and the labours of the Missionaries, will come powerfully in aid of 
this general improvement, and superstition will be effectually assailed in 
all her strongholds.” 

We know that the Natives, of all classes, are eager to obtain Euro- 
pean learning; and see, with sorrow and despair, their despotic rulers 
banishing from the country those who would instruct them. They im- 
plore of the British Government to allow them to enjoy the means of 
generally diffusing knowledge, hut they implore in vain ; and English- 
men, who boast of ranking the highest among liberal and enlightened 
nations, have the shame of seeing their fellow-subjects appealing to the 
philanthropy of other nations, and indulging a hopb that the people of 
America will furnish them with those means of induction which Eng- 
land illiberally denies them ! We shall conclude by, quoting this passage 
of Rammohun Roy’s letter to Professor Ware of the United States:— 

“ Every one who interests himself in behalf of his fellow-creatures 
would confidently anticipate the approaching triumph of tr^e ! 
should philanthropy induce you and your friends to send to Bengal as 
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mnay 4 ^ 0 ^. teftchers of European learning and science, aud 
Cfcf*tiaa mmlty** WWWgW with religious doctrines, as your circum- 
stwenmny whpit to spread knowledge gratuitously among the Native 
coinguMUty^’-rrH^^dd# Mi a subsequent page : — 

“The desirjs of educating children iu the English language, and in the 
English arts «. is £ma4 oven in the lowest classes of the community ; and 
I may be fyjjy justified ia saying, that two-thirds of the Native popula- 
tion would be exceedingly glad to see their children educated vi 
English learning.** 


LINES . TO A DISTANT FRIEND. 

Lady, long years have gone 
$ince rose our last farewell, 

Yet oft thy voice’s tone, 

Beloved in youth so well, 

Steals o’er my soul’s repining 
When hopes are most declining. 

Thine eye’s benignant gaze 
Hath still resistless power, 

Whene’er its love-lit rays 
Glow bright in fancy’s hour : 

Celestial spells revealing 
To calm each ruder feeling. 

In life’s young morning bright 
I loved its beam to hail. 

And sought its holy light 
When other charms would fail 
’Tw'ould heighten transient gladness, 

And soothe iny settled sadness ! 

And e’en when dark despair 
Nor sought, nor hop’d relief, 

Thy fond maternal care 

Would share, and soothe my grief, — * 

Thy kind though mournful smiling 
The troubled heart beguiling. „ 

I wander far from thee, 

Yet do not think the loss 
Of all thy cares for me 
And gentle tenderness ; — 

And, oh l though oceans sever, 

I’ll blew and love thee ever ! 

And while ’neath other skies 
* i Through dreary paths I stray, 

, , Thine image still shall rise 

To cheer my lonely way ; 

And dreams of joy departed 
' Shall soothe the mournful-hearted. 

C&bcryetll D. L. Richardson. 

Oriental HtralJ, Voi. ft. 2 T 
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Two things almost immediately occdrto thtf vb&Ae* 6f * these Sdftgg of 
Greece : their extreme rudeness and imperfhtffcfn R*>'pdfetns; and 1 the 
daring spirit of independence which pervade them'.’ Tttey&re ittojjh 
mountain lays, unembellished by splendid imagery thought* hut 

their whole texture is fraught with sentiment* and they awaken, in a tefy 
powerful manner, the emotion and enthusiasm of thtf vO*id*¥. ! It is Im- 
possible for any one who has ever turned with an ey^ of* veneration on 
ancient Greece, or who has imbibed the spirit of her institutions, ever to 
look with indifference on her present state. She is now OhdeavouriBg to 
regain her place among the nations. The World begins once more to look 
with anxiety towards the Egean ; and every thing which promises to 
afford assistance to such as would estimate exactly the chances iri favour 
of Grecian freedom, is viewed with increasing interest by all liberal men. 
These Songs are chiefly valuable in this point of view, as they show the 
soit of energy which still forms a part of the Greek character. This 
peculiar energy should, we think, be taken into account by all those who 
speculate upon the form of government which it would be proper for tin 1 
Greeks to adopt on the present occasion. It appears to be an element of 
republicanism ; and, indeed, a republic, formed upon the enlightened 
ideas of the present age, is the only government that could possibly raise 
the Greeks to any thing like their former greatuess. The world has 
already had, one should think, enough of despotism in all its forms ; it 
now seems high time that men should try what freedom can do for theii 
happiness. The representative federal republicanism of the United State? 
is the noblest effoit that has yet been made for the happiness of the many; 
and, although by no means as perfect as it might be, there is reason ti 
suppose it would confer infinite advantages on Greece, if adopted anc 
properly upheld iri that country. For monarchy the Greeks never wen 
fitted : it can only suit a people of placid good sense, who have little o 
the enthusiasm of liberty in their souls ; but is not, by any means, ealeu 
lated for so impetuous a people as the Greeks. The advantages am 
disadvantages of monarchy are pretty well understood now; and wesei 
that no nation which has it in its power to choose in peace, ever make 
choice of it. What the Greeks will do, we pretend not to decide; that 
■whatever they dp, they ought not to choose a monarclticaj government 
we are thoroughly convinced. Their progress in civilization will depem 
very much upon their choice in this matter: as republicans, tbej wouk 
make greater advances in one generation than under a monarchy n 
centuries. Rapid development of the mental faculties and moral ener 
gics of a people is not one of the excellencies of monarchy. 

But we must confine oui selves at present to what more immediate 
concerns the Songs of Greece. The collection before us is, properl 
speaking, divided into four parts : — Songs of the Klephtai-r-Historics 
Ballads — Romantic Ballads — and Dithyfamblcs to Liberty ? tddion? 
tho translator has whimsically designated a portion of tttfem 1 historic? 1 

1 The Songs oft; recce, translated from the Romaic TtX^Wlited'hyM^C.F^^ 5 

with Additions, Translated into English Verse, by CJharlef BrUSslty'Shena * 1 

Svo. Lojtulou, 1&4I* / ' ()i in' 
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and another portion ideal . It is not, however, of much consequence how 
they are divided ? are. highly valuable, as furnishing 

* a faithful picture of a people singularly interesting. They open a view 
into their dom^Btie > haUiUy and by repeated details of particular cases of 
oppression* * afford .ft nusch more moving picture of their national misery 
than cQftld ht drawn, by the most powerful eloquence. To the name of 
poetry , a grsa^.*Oftny pieces of the collection have very little pretension, 
ev#n of that? portion which the translator pre-eminently styles ideal; 
they are homely, inartificial descriptions of feelings, sometimes natural, 
sometimes not.; The only sentiments which appear to kindle the poetical 
flams in the, bosoms of the modern Greeks, are grief and the thirst of 
vengeance. Inspired by these, their bards do give birth occasionally to 
bold figures, But, upon the whole, their muse is a very matter-of-fact 
personage, who talks of balls and cartridges like a serjeant of dragoons. 
The “ translator” appears to think there is something very meritorious in 
this peculiarity, for thus he records his notions of the comparative merits 
of English poetical language and the metrical phraseology of the “ Grecian 
goatherds : ” 

“ I love Manuel for the animated simplicity with which he tells his 
story i right ct»head,* without prosing about it.” — “ I have taken great 
care not to spoil w ith our poetical gammon tne plain talk of a goatherd, 
whose literary life was passed on the mountains; with a towering rock 
for the professional 4 garret in Grub-street,’ blue skies instead of blue 
parties , and Idas thy my expanse , in lieu of drugget knee- deep with 
insubordinate papers ; in total ignorance of all revises, in utter fearless- 
ness of all Review's. Happy dog ! ” 

Mr. Sheridan is the son of a wit , but he ought to be aware that the 
qualities of the mind arc not hereditary. He evidently intended to be 
witty in the above passage, which forms part of a note to an interesting 
Ballad ; but we own it is not in our power to discover the wit of it. We 
mention this, because the same intention is displayed throughout the 
greater portion of his Preface, and in almost all the Notes. Old law- 
tenns, too, are sprinkled about on all sides, rendering unintelligible 
accounts which might otherwise have been of sonic service : “ The de- 
fenders of Ireland have indeed of late illustrated her national bulls; but 
though the life-interest of oppression may appear secured for the present, 
the tnto.il is cut off!” with abundance of other cant nhrases, to under- 
stand which, requires a peculiar course of reading. His aversion to our 
“ poetical iatgon” induced him, we fancy, to make walls rhyme with 
sheep, in the following lines : 

^ijid drjve vhe vainlv-stmggliug Tuiks 
Within theii castle’s i culls ; 

Cretans! advance, like famished woUes ! 

M ' ‘ 11 1 Yduf foes will fly like sheep! . _ ,, , 

' '• -.1 .i ■ * Historical Ballad*, p. 100. 

i ; . , , t j. j, | , 

^ is pmhahJqjh^j, pliant to have written “ castle’s keep,” and, perhaps, 
actually ; but having, as the reader will have perceived by a 

passage quoted above, an unfortunate aversion to revises , suffered the 
I*WtaTB fiyer tq pass far his own. 

With ' all thUl petulance and carelessness, however, there is consider* 
able merit in his translations. The Songs of the Klephtai, which form 

2 T 2 
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the first portion of the fhtet division of the Workyate, think, the most 
interesting of all. They ate 'composed with’ifrt^^Wfer^y, and breathe 
heroic sentiments of valour. The Klepnt^i'fheW^plVi^ are thus described 
in the Preface : 

“ The Klephts were hardy to a degree scarcely, credible to more effemi- 
nate nations. They had no fixed encatopmetat, Hindering in summer 
among the higher, in winter, over the lowdr rftoUlitafnous regions ; but 
they always had a spot for rendezvous and occfitoional sojourn, called 
Limeri , situated near the Armatolik, from which tfrey J*ad been driven. 
Their forms, majestic with conscious valour, or gaunt with hunger, hover- 
ing by moonlight around their former possessions* .must have appeared 
like spectres haunting the scene of all that was dfear to them in life. 
When not engaged in an expedition, their chief rcsoqrc^ for amusement 
was found in martial games, and particularly in firing, at d mark. Constant 
practice in this led to a surprising degree of skilL By daylight they 
could strike an egg, or even send a ball through a ring of nearly the 
same diameter, at a distance of 200 paces; and in the most pitchy dark- 
ness, they could hit an enemy, directed only by the .flash of his musket, 
which they appropriately called returning his fire ” — “A band of 
Klephts have been known to combat, during three days and nights, with- 
out either eating, drinking, or sleeping.” — “ Pain found their courage as 
untameable as thirst and hunger; although every Klepht taken alive was 
inevitably subjected, before the relief of death, to the most dreadful and 
protracted tortures.” — Preface , p. 25, &c. 

They were “ either Greeks, who originally never submitted to the 
Turkish yoke, but sacrificing the possession of more fertile lands to the 
love of liberty, established their home and country in the wild and ex- 
tensive mountain- tracts of Epirus and Acarnania, and from thence kept 

up a desultory, but still renewed warfare, against the usurpers of their 

possessions ; or they were Armatoloi, subsequently pillaged and outraged 
into rebellidn. These (Armatoloi) composed a Greek militi ay allowed bv 
the Turks, on their first conquest of Thessaly and Acarnania* to arm rind 
associate for the common security, but whom oppression fre<|«eittly drove 
to the mountains, where they joined the original VtssideXt^ and where 
they either led a life of hardship and independence, or made terms, and 
returned to the plains, when they Were called KXe<Jmxf dr ‘ reclaimed 

Klephtai/ as the unsubmitting Klephtai were termed tfypifi*, 1 ‘ wild ; an 
appellation which well accorded with the Turkish, method of hunting 
them down in tlieir retreats like beasts of prey ^ . < , 

The first Song in the collection, entitled ‘ Kree&QPwJw 011 !* 18 ^ , 
specimen of the nature of these rude lays, of which, to be the 

most ancient. The hereof it flourished in the sevfentetntfpcentury ; am 
it is interesting, as the translator observes, from ita cunVrhg back the 
warfare of the Greek mountaineers against thc TitfkS;aftdeaSt 130 years. 

From Arta’s outraged battlements 
Bold Kreestos bore away , , , [ 

Two A^as and the Cadi's self, 

/ A? Eagles, seize tlieir prey. , 1( / 

> . > . • . ** v> , > ^ " r. ' ' 

. . — — - , \ ' i^i - r r r -r^ r TTtt tviX utf/"** “ 

' '»A'o*tWWtUe first clk«s of 'fc&afck', ^'2.'"’^ “ 
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The iqm kie »abes and teacd, 

, pride:— 

,i* H < ; ;Mv4w,rtK v,!0 ^ ll >| fl y !,, 

The/unous Moslem cried. 

• >* *4 The* SirHan semis his own Firmaun, 

_mu M>.fbThb* faring -Greek must bleed, — 

„ the wretch, and power and gold 

<lr . r _ “ the loyal deed ! ” 

r ' Bu( -ivtoukt&i* order’d Solimaun, 

’"d ‘ ' WhWm Kfeestos cherished best, 

To* seek in love that dreaded Klepht, 

. < Thent-pierCe his generous breast. 

At Armyros they met and drank, 

' Like fViends, the live-long night, 

Till mdrning o’er the Homicide 
Shed startling beams of light ; 

The Moslem, when they parted, cried, 

With tenderness and shame, 

“ Kreestos ! it was to bring the Turks 
“ Thy sever’d head I came.” 

Tlien back, an equal space of turf, 

These hostile friends retired. 

Both raised at once their long Touphaiks ; 

Both slowly aim’d and tiled : 

Too justly sped from either tube. 

Forth flew the deadly shot, — 

And both the fierce but faithful friends 
Lay weltering on the spot 1 # 

The next Song which wo shall extract is called 4 The Tomb of the 
Klepht/ It breathes more of the real Greek spirit than any other piece 
in the volume •; and the concluding lines would not have done discredit 
to the pen of Bioa or Moschus : 

The sun had.reign’d, but sunk in darkness fast. 

Like Lity in Death, when Demos spoke his last:— 

, , ^ T^ave me awhile, my children ! — hence and bring 

* f Our draught for evening from the ehrystal spring ; 

“ Sit qear, my brother’s son ! receive and wear 
i ' 0t 'My'arms- — henceforth thou art the Chieftain here.— 

<c I/O mpati ions ! let my now neglected sword 
; ' ' : *+ >CJut toougha, once more, to rest its weary lord! 

1 (Vi Call men priest— to whom 1 may confess 
•/ ( \l My j^u2t)ly ; frrors— would the list were less! 

“ Yet long a Klepht ! an Armatolc still longer, 

“ l slew' hut tyrants, — now the foe is stronger:— 

<4 Tis Death! — erect my tomb — but broad and high I 

“ That when I hear the Moslems’ battle-cry, 

t( I may have space to raise my mould’ring corse : 

“ Appal with death, yet strike w ith Ihing force ! 
u And leave a window — let the swallows bring 
w My earliest tidings of returning Spring , .„ 

“ And nig^tt ingales in May com? nestling there ana tiny • 
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No. XII., called <ba ‘XrffROQ JfaJ&mbfaqchqA’,, 

highly descriptive of the Manner* of these Moiifl^Me^ ^,.^0, „ 
tracting : 

‘ * -•> v rKti 

Nannos has sought the mountain peaks j - 
And coilnts, 'mid snow and iriist* > 

His Klephtic school, who all attend ! 

Their youthful master’s list. 

. 1 , ,• , i 

They come, they crowd, till round ttye ch^ef^ , 

Three thousand sabres gleam, * 

Wliom thus he taught, a rock his desk, > { 

A plundering raid his theme 7 , / ‘‘ 4 , 

“ I want not Klephts who slaughter she^p, 1 
u Nor Klephts who capture kids ; 

** Your blades must slash, your guns must aifr., 

“ Where’er your master bids ; , • ' 

“ A three days’ march must now be made 
“ Within one wintry night, 

“ And then we seize that lady’s bowfcr 
4< With plate and silver bright ; 

“ And when we come, her worth will he, 
u For women love the bold : 

11 1 Nannos, and all his gallant band, 

“ * Are welcome to my goldl’ 

“ And gold, and plate, and sparkling gems, 

“ My Klephts shall fairly share, 

“ The very boys shall get tneir part, 

“ But! will have the fair.* 

A* is also No. XIV.— < Inscription oil the Sabre of Kontoghianni;' 

I^et him, who courts not kings, but death ; , • , , , 

Who loves the Free, and leads the Brave * 

Whose only life is honour’s breath ; 

Possess in trust this Grecian glaive. , 

In No. XXV., entitled * Skyllodemos/ there is eoriddfetable poetical 
merit. It is a fine picture of the truly noble manne* iri whidKihede hardy 
outlaws behaved to their female captives. Befofe we extrhcfe the 
we will copy the translator’s account of the hero of it: “ Spir6s fckyllo- 
demos, of an ancient family of Armatoloi in Acarnania, fell, in the year 
1806, into the hands of Ali Pasha, who threw him into a deep dungeon, 
where he lay for many months, chained and immersed in mud and 
water. By means of a long sash and a file, he one night escaped from 
his prison; but the gates being closed, it was impossible for him to leave 
the citadel before morning ; and then he was nearly hopeless of eluding 
discovery. Spiros, as his whole chance of escape, buried himself to the 
throat in that forest of reeds which fringes the lake of Yanina ; endured 
in this situation, duriug three days and nights, the extremes of cold and 
hunger, then seized a boat, crossed the lake, and returned by the moun- 
tain -paths into Acarnania. He was afterwards pardoned by Ali, and 
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Skyllodemos was feasting beneath a dark pine, 

And Irene sat&ecqr him itor pour out his wme : 

“ Fill the cup, fa» Irene, till mom light the skies, 

“ Till the Pleiads rettwat* and th^ day-star arise ; 

“ Then unransom’d return to thine own native lahd, 

** Escorted by ten, the best ten of my band.” 

“ Though th y captive, proud Demos, I am not thy slave, 

“ My father is nobler my husband is brave.” 

As the day-ligfil Was breaking, two travellers past, 

Their beards were untrimm’d, and their looks were o’eieast : 

“ Health mid peace be on Demos! On you be no less— 

“ But how know ye *tis Demos whom thus ye address i ” 
u The .brother of Demos has told us to greet lum.” — 

** My brother 1 hal Travellers, where did ye meet him? ” 
i( In Yanina’s dark dungeon-depth did we meet, 

“ He had gyves on his hinds, he had chains on his feet.” 
Skyllodemos wept fast, and hurst wildly away*— 

“ Where fly you, my brothorl my chieftain ! oh stay! 

" Thy brother is Imre — come and meu lus embrace!” 

Then Demos look’d round, and he knew that loved face, 

And they both kiss’d with fondness the lips and the eyes, 

Till Demos, recover’d, impatiently c ries ; 

“ Sit near me, my brother, and tell me the while, 

“ How you baffled the Albanian’s hatred and guile.” 

“ In the night I unshackled my hands, broke my chain, 

“ Burst the grating, leapt down on th’ inundated plain, 

“ Found a boat, cross’d the lake, and the night before last, 

“ Leaving Yanina far, breathed the free mountain blast.” 

Instead of ’ extracting any more of these Songs in this place, we shall 
insert two or three of them, at the close of prose articles, in different parts 
of this Number, as our object is to excite as much interest as we can in 
favour of the Greeks, and to give such of our readers as may not see the 
Work itself, some conception of the popular poetry ot modern Greece. 
With all the petulance of the Notes and Preface of the translator, we beg 
leay^ to r^ppimend * The Songs of Greece’ to our readers ; for although 
they may.poL ,09 poems, deserve much study , yet as helps to the thorough 
ttie Greek character, they are of the highest interest 

*»d Y*tue, , .. 
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To the Proprietory < 

1 •' LaiVi^s and Gentlemen,*— F n about nine yeargiyottoC batter m a 
Chihbany Will expire, and you are, I take it for granted f t*o attentive 
dbWidfs'of what is going forward in the world to imagine for. a moment 
'Cvefi that it Will be renewed. 1 ■ •* «• 

It behoves you, therefore, i n justice to y our fami lies* to inquire, ere it be 
1W0 1 late, 1 how the interest of your capital and debt is thereafter to be paid, 
ahd' (if you have nerve enough for the task) tfr calculate* what chance 
thefe rd (if any at all) of one farthing even of the principal dfi either being 
repaid. 1 r _ ■ ■ 1 

* llVese Suggestions, and the inference they carry, may perhaps startle 
ybu, and dispose you to consider, whether it may not be* as prudent to 
attend to the hints (however disagreeable) of even an T anonymous cor- 
riefspohdfehf,’ as to continue to give implicit credence to the 'pleasing state- 
ments and flowing representations of the smooth-tongued f Gentleme» bf 
Leddenhall Street. 

’ Td : save tirhe, I will at once assume that, (not having taken leave of 
your senses,) you are disposed to inquire into the state and * management 
of your affairs, and to ascertain whether the most is making for your be- 
nefit, of the many advantages which must inevitably cease, with the feiv 
remaining years of your monopoly. 

That a great deal is making of those advantages, I am willing to admit, 
but that it is for your benefit, I positively deny. I assert, and in the 
course of my correspondence will prove, that the whole benefit arising 
from the greatest mercantile monopoly in the world, is frittered away for 
the individual benefit of its twenty-four Directors. 

' I will further show, that your interest, as stock -holders, is not inmiMn 
with that of the Directors, and that while you are amused with the 
ahudow, they arc possessing themselves of the substance. 

To awaken you at once to a conviction of this most important truth, 
and to a sense of the d auger which threatens you, but f¥dm Which ydtr 
directors are free, will perhaps be the surer way to arrest your atten- 
tion at the commencement oi our acquaintance, as well as to"se$uf6, it 
for its continuance. To this object I will therefore at once proceeds ,i 
•« It is of course known to you all, that your affairs as a Company JJ® 
foanaged by twenty-four Directors, of which number six go out piniuam, 
and arc replaced by as many others. It is equally well known 
Directors are elected by your good selves, and that great interest jg map« 
by contending parties to secure your votes. * > ■! 

1 The Directors, so constituted, have no stipulated remuneration, ray* 
sdme 300/. a year to buy gingerbread; and having given th#tii&lv0d tyit 
to be men of independent, if not of large fortunes, are gem^ty fyelieyyd 


to be such. t ** 

, The Surprise, therefore, (to those not in the secret.) natun^y i i»^'jJJ lt 
can induce such wealthy men to accept of, not to say, strive and strugw e » 
bow .and cringe, for situations of such great responsibility and 
unless a desire ibr «thq immediate superintend^ «e n&W<V e,ie8 » 

invested, no doubt, to the last sixpence in the Stock of the Company 1 
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To this conclusion, you, their Electors, must have also come, before 
sbfcnfirftng WilMtti sd^eart tbeummagement of the Comp**/* 
affairs ; for it cannot u(CDn»istently with a proper* respect for your powers 
of discrimination) he believed, that you saw any thing in the Gentlemen 
in question, ter fMbmn’fdM 'thdthHo'yohr notice, beyond' a most religious 
adbeWJicd tathqifc QWfi interest* Let us inquire, therefore, how far your 
ideas that ^ro well-founded, and whether these said Di- 

nsotore*be, a* supposed, sailing in the same boat with you. Of this we 
can judge fairly enough, by learning what account each has at stake in 
the gigantio l co«cero dvwi which he presides, of the exact prosperity of 
which, bo Uv^ea4-dr4itde, these said Directors must be allowed to have 
the best ttoeaws tof judging. If we should find that they are very large 
proprietors- df StqOk, we may naturally infer that they think well of the 
Company’s affairs, and that they recommend to you a like investment, 
net merely for the sake of the Vote which it might secure to them, but 
from a. conviction of its real value and benefit to you. If, on the other 
hand, we find, that they are possessed of no more, or little more, of the 
GompsnyV Stock than is absolutely necessary to qualify them for the 
Direction,. We, way fairly inter that they think but lightly of the security, 
and that having so small an interest in the good or bad success of the 
Company V undertaking, they have other benefits to gain by submitting to 
the task of Directorship. 

. To be qualified for a seat in the Direction, requires, you must know, 
the |>06aefision of 2000/. Stock, without which no one can become a Can- 
didate. This 2000/. Stock, besides so qualifying, gives the possessor one 
Vote* and distinguishes, his name in the Calendar thus .... * 

The possessor of 30Q0/. Stock has 2 Votes, and is marked thus * * 
. , 6000/. ... 3 * * * 


10,000/. . . . 4 . . 

These are called Stars , and a man’s weight and importance at the India 
House on a day of ballot may be estimated accordingly. Well, now let 
us see what number of Stars, what amount of Stock your preseut twenty- 
four Directors have, or, in other words, what interest they have at stake 
in a concern with many millions of capital, the arrangement ot which 
they themselves have : 


Alexander 

Amtell 

Bebb 

Bui I lie 

Bo&anquet 

Campbell 

Tlarke 

IHniel 

Kd m on stone 

Jvtyhiwtone 

HvMldlestone , 

Loch 

Mi^dVilAtiilcV' 

Morris 

llasternattmnw , 

m* ». i,,i„ .♦ 

♦Money. 


Amount. 
£ 10,000 
3,ooq 
10,000 

3.000 

2.000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 

3.000 

2.000 
2,000 

3.000 

3,000 

2.000 
2,000 


Muspratt 

Plow rlen 

Pre«cot 

Parry 

Lindsay 

Robinson 

R a ikes 

Ravenshaw 

Smith 

Toone 

Thornhill 

Wigram 

Patrison 


30 Directors » £3,200 ea?h,? £ £6 f U00 
02 Votes > 


IMI'I .. >, a — — 

' ’■Of ilili, .tagout by rotttion CT.ry y«r, l«*in* »»mty-fo«r .cun, 

IHnotnfum i .,tj i X . : 
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Here, we find that these thirty Directors, these thirty rich Mer- 
chants, Bankers, retired Nabobs, &c. &c. who have money here, there* 
an^^ery where, ^nyested at, jmtjck flower tajee, of >th^, the 

Company pays, hold of, its Stock but 96,000/,, or upon an average 

to no more than 3,200/. a piece. In fact, that they think so ill of the 
affaifs pf, the Company, of which thoy are <map^gyi;^ 7 ^pd, i %yvhiph T they 
have recommended, nay, urged you to become partners, jthai they have 
trusted no more of their superfluous wealth in them tha4 U> absolutely ne- 
cessary (or almost so) to qualify them to partake of fh^lddyetfatod fishes 
of the pirecdon. We are even justified in concluding (hat j ( b?it fpr such 
absolute necessity, many of these Gentlemen would hold mone at ail for 
o£ the thirty, no fewer than fourteen hold not a farthing’# Worth more thin 
thfcy cdh help, although the possession of another 1000/. SfObk Would give 
thetp another vote, and their names to the public in their ptoh.Ked Book 
with more respectability. 

the Stock they actually have, is not more than the acquisition of the 
gingerbread -money would render an object for them to hold; — fora 
‘2000/. stock, three hundred a year is no bad dividend, in addition to 
what the Company pays as interest. 

You must now clearly see, that you were wrong in supposing that the 
prevailing anxiety to get into tho Direction, arises from the general ex- 
tent of wealth and interest which Candidates have in the affairs of the 
Company, and you will therefore naturally conclude that some other in- 
ducement is the cause. That inducement 1 need not say is Patrox- 
ACrii, and Patronage the mo6t enormous and valuable which exists in the 
world : Patronage equal to many, and superior even to some, enjoyed by 
crowned heads, and such as might, under any constitution save that of 
England, be viewed with suspicion and dread. 

The nature and extent of this Patronage, and the baneful effects it haa 
had, and must have, so long as allowed to exist, on your interest, wjU be 
the subject of my next letter; and I will thereafter proceed (jo, show how 
much more adviseable it wgpld be for you, as Proprietors, p* do a>vay 
with altogether, as far as may be, or to convert to your own bpne^t, as a 
Company, such Patronage, than to allow it to exist, not merely for the ex- 
clusive benefit of thirty individuals, but as a powerful inducement (be 
sacrifice of your interest, to which it must inevitably lead, and with which 
it Is’ wholly incompatible. I may perhaps be told that you, the Proprietors, 
are aware of all this, and that if you see fit to sacrifice your interests for 
thO benefit of your friends, the Directors, you have a right to dtp .so, wjthr 
out being found fault with; and so may I too, provided^ bowe.Y^r^ it bp 
always clearly and distinctly understood, that at the expif^$m .j^tw 
Charter, when the Bubble bursts, as it must do, no appeal i# ^o } pe i( ipafl£ 
in y our behalf to the generosity of the British nation. . ' UJ . ,, 
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* • • '''*NS” tO^ONIZlATrON OP INDIA* 

4 'ft ii'i^boBsff^l^ttiitfo'lartl^tthat so little has been done, during the long period 
we have’oeeHft'irt ptteS^dlhm of India, to improve her condition, and raise her to 
the saaw took ia' the .scale of civilization with ourselves. If there were fcoy rea» 
son »n nature, why »Uovkl not be brought to rival Europe in wealth and, pros- 
perity : why, ane ^bould not possess great and opulent towns, govd ryads, t and 
extended dart at si 1>hy sne should not abound with beautiful scats, hirge pktks, 
and deli£htfbl pleasure grounds ; why agriculture, manufactures, and navigation 
■fcould uot bo advanced to the same degree of perfection; audwhythe same 
science and intftUigeuce should not be made to subsist ; all inquiry into the mea- 
sures that are necessary to produce such a result would be utterly idle : but if it 
be trbe that nature has been more bountiful to India than to Europe, and that a 
higherstate of prosperity ought, therefore, according to her laws, to prevail here, 
no inquiry can be productive of more good, than that which will point out by 
what process such a prosperity is to be brought about.— fl'Tie at ley's iMtir to Mr. 
Hynn i on ike Coionization of India. 1 

There arc few men who have given stronger proofs of active benevo- 
lence and philanthropby, than the excellent and amiable individual, 
whose name is associated with the subject of our present, article.' Mr. 
Cropper has been for many years at the head of one of the largest and 
most respectable of the mercantile establishments of Liverpool : his 
wealth and influence there, might have been sufficient to content any 
ordinary ambition ; but he is of that peculiar class of Christians, who say 
less and do more than most others of their contemporaries 5 and who add 
to a sincere and ardent desire to benefit the condition of their fe!low-meo, 
an unwearied activity in the practice of doing good. We have persons 
enough in England, who talk of the necessity of something being done 
to improve the condition of the lower orders. Even the King himself is 
not above delivering an opinion , and expressing a wish on this subject ; 
but he contents himself with that, and leaves to others the task of carry- 
ing his wishes into effect. The noblemen and gentlemen who form his 
Court and Parliament, are not backward to follow so illustrious an exam- 
ple. That their irhitation may be perfect, they also content themsejveg 
with talking on the subject; and are much too well-bred and respectful 
to offend their supreme head, by suffering their zeal to outrun their dis- 
cretion, and doing any thing which could be construed into a wish or in- 
tention to go beyond the example set them hy their royal master. Ihe 
influence bf all this is not, however, confined to the courtly and the sena- 
torial circles; it extends itself through every c’ass of society below them. 
The Judges oh the bench will lecture by the hour, on ilic vice and misery 
of the lmW^ardete; hut not one among them will abate the smallest 
portion bf 'hW wealth, or devote the smallest portion of his lime to jiuy 
other aid, than that of talking of the necessity of some plan for relief. 
The bishop^, priests, and deacons of all our great cathedrals, will preach 
■with great apparent sincerity on the example of their divine Master, 
who bade hia followers sell all that they had and give to the poor, and 
who not only taught his hearers good precepts, but went about doing good, 


1 See Oriental Herald, Vol. I- P* 2/8. 
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yehnotoee ofthemrerignshis ( > tiihev mtDbrtoid m&iherjpnfiwy 
tort.^afcjtrty .Words, to pntattte the otyettboif M* prate*)d^^e«te. 1 n;#to’ 
raw ft when somo-few (alto 1 how few !) of; fbbe owwte utfprete 
bw4>£ ibej comhi unity, who are neither ©fbthe «9bilflyi#>^6i () gewtiy^ or 
the .sabred and learned professions, step >£brtlu from Uhfei»; hif«bte>retit* f 
ment .tofobty the maxim of' Him who spake ,dhej parable of drarGoofi 
Sadia aritan*. and -aaid to those who heard him, *S Go Jtiicni and.tfa 
the vefy inen-who place themselves in hostile array, (again sj: /all,, .aoqhni*b 
novation a as might improve the condition of the*‘ lower orders Jiiafethoas 
from whom (as they are blessed with more of thia world Vgifts, Khan other 
men,) the most powerful assistance might at first sight bujofcpeoted^But 
the 'World, with all its vice and misery, is growing wiser, , though slowly 
enough we admit; and the many are now coin vi need $ that, the few who 
are bora to the possession of all the rank, the wealth* and : the power, 
that can be enjoyed by hereditary descent, cannot possibly, have the 
same motives to virtuous action, which impels those* who have to i v , in 
for themselves — the consideration and esteem of their feUow-creatu*e$i 
They dd not now, so much as heretofore at lea6t, put their whole trust 
in. princes; and it is well for them that they do not, since they are not 
BOW so frequently deceived. 

Mr. Cropper, like the benevolent Howard, of revered and honoured 
memory, is of altogether a different class from those whom we have been 
describing. He is meek in spirit — humble in speech — a man of few 
wolds, and, still fewer pretensions. But he is undaunted in his energies — 
magnificent in his conceptions ; — and if his philosophic and benevolent 
views were carried into effect, his name, now honoured chiefly for the pri- 
vate virtues that adorn it, would tower above those of most living indivi- 
duate, as associated with more vast and important changes in the physical 
condition of mao* than have ever yet been effected within. one generation 
upon the face of the globe. It may, perhaps, be assumed as Ui general 
rule, that in proportion to the magnitude of their design, the extept of 
the icountries over which they are to extend, and the iipputtfenpc °f 
the .results to be effected by them, all great schemes for the improvement 
of t mankind will lie difficult in their accomplishment. Man Cropper* 
plan is, however, a happy exception to this general rule 7 and being to 
befortoed out of the materials now actually existing, without tailing 
nWpriWers, new commodities, or new agents into being, it requires but 
a repeal of an absurd and mischievous law, to lay the foundation of more 
wealth? and more happiness than would lie necessary to satlsfyithri mind 
of thf most sanguine speculator on the progressive improvement of the 
condition of hte species 7 and it is a subject of tire highest 1 praise to the 
author of this scheme, that he has not contented himself; with iherel.V 
writing-on the subjects of which lie treats, but has made hiatself practi- 
cally acquainted w ith t lie actual condition of the several fclassto/of ^peo* 
plewhoiw it is the object nf his labours to benefit. He i» 6f riteicla$alf 
the Howards,. the Beathams, and the Owens,— -men wha^Jbavw tiot> only 
had^ the great^st happiness of the greatest number” alwpyfc iSiheartybul 
whe have direotod their especial attention to the best modes 
the ndUeribfc of tho many, whose feet have tlxddee many .a roileihjther^n*- 
secution of tlieib 'benevolent ittoritions^ and whose ? hands ihauetywitee® 
as epfcn toigiKe, aB theis tonp^ies ta recommend, tb«!icontiiibpti£>nsr('iieb«^ 
sary for? Ciirryibg tho gteUt’obpectRof theic wish to iisto *06*1/ h W" ^ 11 
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*> the *ttnsi<kratton’ of 

V^Hean admirable; paper; (which vi e hope tob<y fcbfcsoifte 
day the- •* Impolicy of Slavery^** a mere 

quirt«^^^ oClAi ^ ,( y' ca,,iidfeya ^ Ii > ^ the mos t forcible and uftahswer- 
abltf >inWfiiMV^ att«kffehou^d, tiiat .instead of the continued existence of 
this hurt* 'bf thhnkind' being a benefit even to those who lived blithe 
iahtiiaafl! trhffity' it*' Was > the* chief cause of the deterioration of - their 
own pwpdteyV beside# burthening the nation with an enormous tab t 
to support -wHafc every heart must, before it be corrupted by familiarity 
with its ftortors* detest and abhor. His attention was next directed 
to the consideration of the state of our East Indian possessions, from 
which He sobn perceived the means might be brought, which should* 
in the coertse of a few years, put an end to Slavery at once and for 
ever; The Absurd and monstrous monopoly of the East India Company was 
the only obstacle to the immediate colonization of their vast possessions, to 
the further dovelopment of its almost unlimited resources, and to the crea- 
tion of a commerce hitherto unparalleled for the amount of its wehltb, 
Or the extent of the happiness it would progressively diffuse, ■. This led 
him to the inStitUtioh of the Tropical Fiee Labour Company, which has 
been described in one of our previous Numbers, and which we are happy 
to hear, is 'likely to proceed with vigour in its operations. The lain of 
his benevolent labours (of which we have enumerated only a few of the 
leading branches) was a personal visit to Ireland, for the sake of seeing 
for himself the actual condition of its unhappy people, and inquiring into 
the best means of improving their condition. 

The result of his tour has been the production of an unpretending, but 
able and highly interesting pamphlet, entitled ‘ Present State of Ireland, 
with a Plaii for improving the condition of the People/ In the front of 
thia, he has introduced the following excellent and highly appropriate 
motto, from the speech of his Majesty George the Fourth, on opening 
the present Session of Parliament : 

lift Majesty recommends to you to persevere (as circumstances may allow) 
iti the removal of similar restrictions on commerce ; and his Majesty directs us 
Ux assure you; 'that you may rely on Ins Majesty’s cordial co-operation m fos- 
tering and; extending that commerce, which, whilst it is, under the blessing ot 
Proiidcn^e ,, >ma i n source of strength and pow er to the (oisTRy, «pi*- 
no less a degree to the happiness and civilization of, man- 
k j n d . — fang’* f Sp€Cch , 1025. , , 

If those who put these words of wisdom into the Royal mouth were 
but sincere in their professions, they would whisper also into the Rbyal 
eir, that an intelligent class of men like the merchants ot England must 
Uugh tofecorn the pretended liberality of uniettering the commerce of the 
ooutityyj whald such. an odious monopoly as that of the East India Com- 
pany .exists* < 1 Either the King’s Ministers do not themselves believe what 
they make their idyal Master say, that “ a froe commerce w a main 
shurce • of stmoigthi and power to the country, and conducive to thelcivi- 
lichtitm dud happiness of mankind or, if tliey do believe it, they 
a^glcdlntheiF duty in not Seizing every occasion to unfetter theiDterCottma 
wit#i*dtidi»;iorjparcha»n«<if k can be done by no other raode>tli« re* 
mailing remnaab of the rhonopoly of the Company, and throwing Jndta 
m>d ’ClHna 1 dphm.to >tb« country at large. They are either itypocnU* m 
professing wb&* they do rttdL believe, or uaiaithfuf-stewarosot the great 
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in tefctafe* HP thfeir dothitryv irt me# exertWig 6tmoW to 

fcdhdact'td What th^y d# tifenevdi 

thO^rferitatiVe. ’• ' " ' “‘ 1 3/1 *n»b i- 

"fif#t' , wO must ' proceed to give some account of tlte WorV beftjre tis. 
The' 'pamphlet on the 4 State of Ireland* is divided' into tho : falloWto* 
sections i 7? 

'OH the Condition of the People. — Over-Populatiort.*-— Phtfts for Relief 
hitherto adopted. — Plans proposed for improving the Condition of dW 
People.— -^Advantages of Ireland for Manufactories. ^Objections' an- 
swered. — On the West India Question. — Conclusion. . 

As the whole pamphlet occupies less than sixty pages of large print, it 
may be readily conceived that the several heads are very briefly touched. 
This, though it will be lamented by some, will be a great recommenda- 
tion to others: for nothing is more difficult than to get the wealthy and 
influential men of England, especially, to read any thing that exceeds a 
few pnges, or that presents to them the aspect of a volume. For their 
sakes, as well as for our readers generally, wc shall be as brief in otir 
analysis and extracts as we can, though from both wc hope to present a 
pretty clear conception of the author’s views on all the several topics,— 
using, whenever we can, his own simple, yet forcible and affecting lan- 
guage. On the subject of the first head, the Condition of the Irish Peo- 
ple, he says : 

Though I left England with strong impresv.ons of the destitute condition of 
the peasantry of Ireland, 1 had not proceeded far from the splendid city of 
Dublin, before I saw abodes of human wretchedness, of which I had formed no 
previous conception ; miserable and dirty mud cabins weie the common resi- 
dence of the pig, the fowls, an«l the family. Some of the worst had walls of 
sods scarcely two feet high ; pieces of rough timber found in the hogs and 
covered over with straw, formed what was intended for a roof, (for they could 
scarcely he called thatched,) they had no chimney ; but the smoke, issuing 
thiougn all parts of the stiaw, gate tin* whole more the appearance of a heap 
of rubbish lecently set on fire*, than of a human dwelling. 

On arriving at Naas, a considerable town, our carnage was surrounded by a 
great number of beogais. The only handsome buildings 1 noticed, were a 
prison and a court-house ; and the first considerable structure we saw, after 
leaving the town, was a barrack, which was succeeded by another a few mile* 
further on. 1 could not but lament that so little appeared to bo done to give 
the people employment, whilst so much expense had been lavished on the 
means of coercion, of tual, and of punishment lor crimes, to the commission of 
which their miserable and neglected state had no doubt contributed. 

No Indian render can peruse this without being forcibly struck t\id‘ 
its resemblance to w hat might be strictly said of almost every part of 
British India ; but of Bengal, the seat of its Supreme Govendnent, more 
especially. At Calcutta, called (as if in mockeiy to the miserable beings 
who skirt their Imts around it) the splendid City of Palaces, — m this 
metropolis of the British power ill India, are to be seen a magnificent 
palaoc for the Governor, a superb hall for banquets, balls* and midnight 
revels, a spacious court-house for trying criminals, a vast jajl for im- 
muring felons apd debtors, a costly fortress to keep the siirrqunding 
country in subjection, and superb mansions for the habitation 'pftjie white 
rulers of the land. But, without leaving the city itself, the eye of the 
benevolent passenger is offended with squalid and half- fed beings, who 
labour on the smallest pay and poorest sustenance throughout the day» 
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aedMWri ^iP«h|4f*WfelWfliFy M*t* Uke heaps of rubbish on $r«v' 

feMj shillings to erect, aad so jqscouruf^iu, >Pr 
trusion, 1 that instances have occurred within the “ City of Pajppes " 

it^l4 of ja$kajf Yffriypg 1 }p,tp the Native huts at night, and inang&ig 

to death ithpiinfapt <jbiWr<0U lying by their mother’s side ! If the, travel- 
ler should proceed beyond the boundaries of Calcutta, he would had 
Uafldepuw baiw&a and luxurious mess-rooms, at Bariackpore and Pom 
Pam; splfthtUd villas along the banks of the river from Garden Reach to 
Hooghley ; , and in eyery station of the interior, a well-built court-house, 
revenue-treasury, and prison ; besides handsome and commodious resi- 
dences for those ^ho superintend them. Rut the wretched Natives, 
from the sweat of whose brow is exacted all the tribute necessary to 
build, support, and pay the heads of these establishments, are as desti- 
tute as they car* safely be left, of ail but just as much as is necessary to 
their reproduction of more for their rnpacious and insatiuble masters. 

After describing the excessive misery of the population, in the south of 
Ireland moCc especially, where the poverty of the people is so great that 
they live almost wholly an potatoes, without salt, milk, herrings, or any 
kind of animal food, while corn in large quantities is shipped off from 
Ireland for other countries, the poor people of that being unable to buy 
any, even nt the most moderate prices, for themselves, though in extreme 
want of food, — Mr. Cropper says : 

It could not be supposed but that such misery would ho products e of crime. 
It is so; but on looking into the whole case v\i> shall often find palliation*. 
When the landlord can get no rent from the tenant, either from his miseondiirf, 
or from the extreme nub-division of the land having made it impossible for the 
occupier to pay any, he will feel desirous to he nd o( linn ; and when wo con- 
soler Ins situation, we cannot wondci at his wishing to make his property of 
some value to himself. We ought also to look at the other side of the question, 
and consider the situation of the poor man. K\ory thing of value may lia\o 
been taken from him; he has no chance of obtaining another faim, or even a 
dwelling. Driven houseless from the spot where perhaps he was lxirn, or it 
may be from h house himself had built ; can we wondei that he should feel 
something within him pleading Ins right to subsistence on the soil which gave 
him bnth, something of that principle of natuial law winch is recognised by the 
poor-laws of England, but which lieie affords no provision for distress? C'nn 
we feel much surprise at the excesses which under some such circumstances 
are too frequently committed ? 

Here, again, we have a vivid picture of India presented to our view. 
In that country, also, tenants aie often unable to pay to their landloids, 
the Indian Government, the amount of their rent, 01 land-tax, of which 
the greater part of the Company's revenue conoids; when their estate* 
are put up to sale by the Collectois, and the former occupiers “ driven 
houseless from the spot on which they were horn.” Hence arise boun- 
dary disputes, dacoites, or gang-robbery, and all the violence which the 
utmost vigilance of the police cannot always keep dow n. l\ie cause in 
both cases is the same — the oppiessed and degraded condition of the 
People. The remedy for both would be equally similar— productive em- 
ployment and lighter taxation. Another picture, which is equally ap- 
plicable to Ireland and to Jndia, will complete our extracts from thia 
division of the Work : 

These notion* of the incurable indolence of the Irish, which am entertained 
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by many benevolent and well-disposed persons, aw, raB^ly grvin^.way, and a* 
they cannot bear exposure to the light, will soon and forever vanish, Qq 
seem to have had their foundation in a variety of circumstances, ^ vast ma^ 
of misery present^ to our view,' in the first place, produces flings erf synipa. 
thy and a desire to relieve the afflicted; but when its dvei'whdrtntig awouht 
appears to go far beyond any means of relief, we turn from the hopeless object 
in despair; a temporary apathy may be produced in the most benevolent per* 
sons, and there is a danger of our attributing the sufferings of onr poor felloe 
creatures to themselves ; time may at last produce this effect on the most can- 
did and liberal mind. Such might be the case even in, England; but wfei 
mustitbe in a country where no inconsiderable portion ofthepqor are separated 
from the rich, not only by the immeasurable difference in their conditions, hut 
also by a difference of language, and perhaps more than all, by a difference of 
religion, and the prejudices to which religious animosities give rise. 

On the subject of alleged Over-Population, Mr. Cropper has some ex-, 
cellent remarks. The population of England are not too numerous, 
because they are actively employed and sufficiently provided with all the 
necessaries of life. The population of Ireland, if too numerous, is only so 
because of the general misery. It w ould be. more correct, therefore, to 
say, that there is a deficiency of the means of happiness within their 
reach, than to say that there are too many people to admit of the whole 
enjoying happiness. One of the principal arguments urged by the 
enemies of Colonization in India is, that that country is already over- 
peopled. But this is not the fact. As in Ireland, the people are ex- 
tremely miserable, not because of their aggregate numbers, but because 
a few have a great deal too much, and the many a great deal too little, 
of the wealth produced by the country. On this head, the author has the 
following passages ; 

That the rate at which mankind are capable of increasing, if all checks to 
their increase were removed, is such as would, at no very distant period, pro- 
duce a population, which it would be beyond the power of the earth to support, 
is a point of which I feel no doubt. 

But if Ireland is capable of supporting her present population, or even a 
greater number, in a high state of comfort, (a fact upon which I find no dif- 
ference of opinion,) then that country cannot now be over-peopled, and a 
remedy may be found for her misenes in some improvement m the arrange- 
ments of society, which may develop her resources, and put those comforts she 
is so capable of affording, within the reach of her people. 

Some of those who contend that the present evils of Ireland are attributable 
to an excess of population, recommend education, and the inculcation of correct 
principles of prudence and economy, as the means of curing those evils, and 
preventing their further increase. While I approve most fully of education as 
one means of raising the condition of the people, I cannot expect it to produce 
this object, unconnected with employment. But if, by giving the people em- 
ployment and education together, we let them feel the comforts of an improved 
situation, we maybe assured they will endeavour to retain them; for exer- 
tions, which are used to maintain an object once in possession, will, in general, 
prove to be far more energetic than those made to obtain what is only m 
prospect. If we begin, by education, to inculcate principles of prudence, as 
the means of acquiring comforts which had never been known, and can on 'U* 
enjoyed at a distant period. of life, or by a succeeding generation, the effect 
will be much less powerful than when those same principles are inculcated, w 
a means of holding advantages of which man is in the present enjoyment. 

The same error, here so satisfactorily refuted, is one that has pervaded 
the few attempts, or rather pretended attempts, to improve the condition 
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of thp people of FfldiflC : schools and religions teachers have been granted 
them ; hut nothing, absolutely nothing, has been done to improve their 
physical condition. Let the restraints on the production and import of 
East India sugar be removed, let Colonization be fully permitted in India, 
and we should see, in ten years, such effects produced in India, as mere 
teaching, whether in schools or churches, will never without that aid 
effect. The people are not too numerous; and, as Mr. Cropper very 
justly observes,’ if they were, it would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise, in impelling them to fall into plans for their employment. 
In the case of Ireland, he says : 

If a proper course be now adopted, there is, perhaps, more cause for 
rejoicing than for regret, on account of the numbers of the people of Ireland. 
Necessity is the only me«*ns by winch the natural indolence of man n, o\er- 
come, and the more obvious the necessity the greater will be the willmgurs?, to 
^ork, or even to change the habits of life. In short, if wo look at the beneficial 
effects produced on tf portion of the people of Bengal, from the cultivation of 
indigo, aided by British skill and capital, we shall cease to regret the 
numbers of the. Irish, especially if we consider that they may be fully and 
profitably employed for themselves, and that they will, at the >ame tune, be 
instrumental m supplying with employment, and raising to comfoit, a very 
large proportion of their fellow-subjects in India. 

Extract of a Letter from Captain TEtlliam Cowan : 

“ In the districts of Tirhout, where the British Imhgo Planters are numerous, 
and have long existed, there has undoubtedly and manifestly taken place a 
sery happy improvement in the state of the Natives, especially those connected 
directly or iudirectly with the Indigo Planters, who there are so respectable, and 
m general so beloved, as to be resorted to by the peasantry around them, to 
arbitrate their disputes, instead of going to law or appealing to force ; also for 
communications of scientific, agricultural, mechanical, and other l'uropean clis- 
co\ erics, and lastly, for advice and medicine in troubles and sickness.” 

We cannot pass by this note of Capt. Cowan’s, to the truth of which, 
every man who has visited different parts ol India, will subscribe, with- 
out adding our own conviction, that this improvement would take place, 
wherever independent British settlers, not in the service of the (jo- 
i ernment, should be allowed to take up their abode in the country ; that 
this has uniformly been the result wherever they have settled, and that 
it always would be the case as long as the settlers carry with them the 
arts and sciences of civilized life. We have endeavoured to impress this, 
important truth on the minds of our readers, in almost every Number ot 
our work; but we might fortify our position with quotations Ironi 
almost all the writers who have evet written on India. Ram Molnui 
Roy, a native of tfie country, and one of the most intelligent men that 
Asia ever produced, asserts in his celebrated memorial to the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, against the restrictions on the freedom ol the press, 
that in consequence of the improved condition of the . atives 
wherever they mix with independent merchants and other British 
subjects, (as in Calcutta,) the population are better off, and that the 
value of land rapidly increases, notwithstanding the high price ol every 
thing there comnared with the Interior ot the country. It the rea or ; s ou 
be able to turm.o. ne second Number of this work, he would find, in a 
letter addressed by Mr. John Wheatley, an English barrister, at Ca.cutta, 


3 See Oriental Herald* Vol, 1. p. 131* 
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to Mr. Wynn, the President of the Board 6f Contrbl, (fVotn vrhich the 
passage at the head of this article is taken, J hn aft c ay i ^dVeffhl/and 
unanswerable arguments, in favour of ihe immediate^ Polprqzati6$ of 
India, from which he anticipates, in an extensive degree, ,'ffie t^pefita 
which Capt. Gowan describes as peculiar to the dxptriptp nam^ hy him. 
We extract one passage only from this excellent letter*/ and refer the 
reader to the original for the remainder : 4 

Should British subjects be allowed to purchase lands, and should freeddfn be 
given to the introduction of the science and intelligence of Eurppe, by an 
Unjiestuk tku Svsii.m oi Colomza i io\, the face of things would in a short 
lime undergo an entire change, and India would be brought more nearly to 
resemble Europe iti prosperity of aspect. Instead of a dreary extent of cofiinry, 
saddened rather than lelieved hy mud-hut towns and villages, and inha- 
bited by a painted pagan semi-barbarous race, a new order of beihgs ^*ouM 
spring up; a body of rich landholchrs, with a respectable tenantry in the 
country* and a body of nch manufacturers in the towns, who would new 
model all things after the manner of Europe, and gradually raise the cha- 
racter of the Natives to a level with tl\eir own. In will be denied by few, that 
if the Natives are e'er to be brought to follow European laws ana custom*, 
they can be brought to follow them by example only, not by precent; bv 
seeing the practical good that flows from these laws in the wealth and happi- 
ness of the people who live under them. 


We shall pass over the division of the Work in which advertence is made 
to the plans for the relief of Ireland hitherto adopted, in order that i\e 
may have the more space to devote to the consideration of those which 
Mr. Cropper proposes for future adoption : and from these wc select the 
greatest of all, as coming more within the immediate scope of our pub- 
lication than any other, and as being also likely to produce more good 
than any plan without it. On this the author says : 

The cotton trade has extended with greater rapidity than any other. Fortv 
years ago, the consumption of England did not much exceed 10 millions oi 
pounds, and it now exceeds 160 millions ; nor is this \ast increase confined lo 
this country alone, for in France they now spin as much cotton as was spun in 
England fourteen years since. If the increase of tins trade has been so rapid 
in these countries, may we not conclude that, when it has been once tuny 
established in Ireland, its extension will be equally rapid ? But if tne im- 
mense population of Ireland were employed with machinery, where, it may > ■ 
asked, are we to find a market for the produce of their labours ? They must a 
for other countries what England has done for them; they too must supers 
the hand-labour of other countries by their machinery, British India anou^ 
the finest field for their exertions. That country aloue afford:? an gbun'iau 
supply of the raw material, and a market for the manufactured article 
Ireland lias only to offer to the population of India, cheaper manufactures '< 
their hand-labour can produce, and to take in return those articles ' 
own climate does not afford ; and thus, whilst she adds to her own prosp > 
she will at the same time contribute to theirs. — The desire to obtain 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life, which an intercourse with c m i 
under different climates supplies, makes foreign commence a powerful n 
for intioducuig manufactories; but where these are once esi tahli isiie* a, 
greatest source of employment arises from the increased comforts of t ie p 1 


themselves. 

The most natural, lasting, and extensive 


exchanges will always be 


id e be- 


« See Oriental Herald, Vol. 1. p. SO. 
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^ifljerwt, inmates, wl^e productions ami pu^nits are 
ym d t T l W q^epded commerce will be y ph countries within 

the tropics. , Get y* then examine what proportion of their inhabitants are now 
furbished with % products of our machinery. When we cast our eyes out 
fhc map of the World, and look at China, India, and Africa, we shall he con 
vipced thht We'atfe riot yet supplying one-tenth part of the population of these 
region*. And What is the reason of this? Can we not sell the goods which 
they require cheaper than they can make them’ Thu British manufacturer is 
undoubtedly able to undersell all the fabrics of these countnes; and the exten- 
sion of our commerce with the world, has but one obstacle to its progress 

the want of some article for consumption at home, to be roomed in lmnwnt 
for our manufactures. Now it appears evident, that this difficulty will 
gradually diminish as the condition ot our own population gradually improves. 
What a fine field for the extension of commerce, does the improvement of the 
Iiisli population afford! Wc have only to remove obstructions from ti title, to 
enable them to procure what they stand in need of, ami we hate a boundless 
market for foreign productions. If, in the short space of about half a 
century, (since spinning machinery was invented,) one-tenth part of the popu- 
lation of the globe is supplied with clothing by it, this is surely a veiy gieat 
progress — and what, we may rationally inquire, pi events our supplying the 
other nine-tenths? There will naturally be a difficulty in the exchange of com- 
modities with countries under a similar climate, and m them England will 
soon have to contend, if she does not do so ahead), both with machinery and 
pioduetions like her own. But how are \\u circumstanced with respect to 
countiies in different climates ? Eiom an immense piopoition of their population 
we are either partially or wholly excluded by acts and leguiations of our own 
making. Of an extended trade with Africa, we are deprived by the slave 
trade of foreigners, (which wc are able to suppress; as will bp shown 
hereafter,) or else by prohibitory duties and restrictions on some of her pio- 
dnctions. We are in a considerable degree excluded from the trade with our 
own dominions 111 India, by prohibitory duties on hei sugar. A dnect mtci- 
course with China is wholly pi evented by the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany ; and from the trade in her sugar, we aie shut out by the heavy pro- 
hibitory duty imposed upon it. 

Where then, are we first to begin to break through these barriers of our own 
nenllng, which hinder Ireland fiom lismg above her pnsmt depression 
and mispry, and which prevent a vast increase in the prospentj and the com- 
foits of tiie people of England } I ansvvei, without hesitation, in <>ur own do- 
minions, pi countries under our own laws, where the people have a light 
to look for paternal protection from the Government, and mi the benefits of 
that system of free commerce, now so generally undei stood ami acknowledged. 

It fias already been said, that the want of profitable letuins is the general 
cause of the limitation of our commerce. Let us examine how far this lcniaik 
will apply to India. When the trade was fust opened, the rupee w is worth 
2' m exchange with England : it is now reduced to Is !()</. Ihe 
effects of this exchange will be more readily understood if Mated thus: — 
Suppose a British manufaetmer sold his cloth fora rupee per yatd, he would 
at the first rate of exchange receive 2s. iui English, whilst at the latter, lie 
would get but Is. 10 d., though the puce paid by the consumer was in both 
cases exactly the same. The cause of this difieionce will at once be understood 
by auy commercial man, to be a want of profitable ieturns;but notwithstanding 
these obstructions, the increase of our expoits of cotton goods has been most 
surprising. In 181 5 , their official value was 78,187/., and in 1823, 1,(340,084/., 
a manifest proof of the vast extension that would take place in this trade, if the 
obstructions were removed. , . _ 

The soil arid climate of Bengal are admirably suited for the growtl. of sugar; 
*nd sugar lj one of t h e mo 1 extensive and important article of ietuins, 
ueitrU tin* greatest ^alyte of fib* article is cou s umed in Great Britain, even 

•2 V 2 
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under tlye present enormous duties : our commerce witty India, we may there- 
fore pay, is m airily prevented by an almost p roh ibitbrird uW ' di\ v IVer 
being'lOi, p^'ewt. mote ttydn’is priid on that *iu bar, 

, Besjdes,' it wilt he found, that an improved and e^frinAl^d 

sughr in‘ India, would enablb the producer so completely 

sugar grhWeH of Cuba and the Brazils, as to put an end^foi itouthixt 

nefarious traffic on the African coast, which all our endeivourriy -and- avion dasge 

pecuniary bribes, have hitlierto failed to effect; and this onee ; 

the great barrier to our trade with Africa, and to her consequent civiii^bqq, Is 

removed. . 

We are entitled to have our tea at half its present price; 5 and if U.iyefp 
thus reduced, (even though the Company still held their chapter according 
to the terms of it,) a far greater quantity would be used, and must be paid for 
by the exportation of the products of our own industry. 

These things cannot all be effected at once; we cannot in a moment convert 
the whole unemployed Irish population into industrious manufacturers, nor, 
if we could, should we find that the people, with whom we are proposing to 
exchange the productions of their labour, had raised a sufficient quantity of 
articles to be given in return ; those people will only increase the growth of 
their sugar, tea, &c. and the Irish people will only increase their manufactures, 
as an increased demand shall offer inducement to do so : but as there is aa 
abundant population on each side, their mutual wants and the means of 
obtaining further comforts, will act w ith great rapidity on both. 

If I am right in my estimate, that our present export of manufactures does 
not supply more than one-tenth of the population within the tropics, and that 
we can supply the other nine-tenths much cheaper than they are now sup- 
plied ; there can surely be no doubt in the mind of any rational man, that 
there might be sufficient trade for the full employment of the Irish people, not 
only to place them on a level with those of England, but also to raise 
both to a degree of prospenty and happiness far beyond what either of them 
now enjoys. 

Having shown the possibility, nay, the practicability of giving employment, 
prosperity, and happiucss to Ireland, my plan for effecting that object is 
very simple; it contains nothing new — no untried scheme; it is oiily to put 
ihto practice an acknowledged principle; it is only for the Oovbrtim^Tif to 
carry their own enlightened commercial views into effect : that th^’s&pie prin- 
ciple which has been put into operation apparently against her, may also 'tie 
suffered to operate in her favour; in a word, to remove present restrictions) arid 
give her the advantages of a free trade. ' > ) . [, v 

We commenced by Saying, that all this good could be at once effected, 
without waiting for the expiration of the Compariy's chaffer, ‘hiefely by 
repealing the one absurd and iniquitous clause of the Act of r afllatnerit 
granting this charter, which declares, that no British-born subject sh^jj' 
reside in India without a license from the Ea&t India Company* 
which gives to the local governors there, the power to take away ^ 
pleasure, the license of any one authorized by their masters to reside iAl 
their dominions, and to banish him w ithout a trial or a hearing from the 
country! No Frenchman, Dutchman, Spaniard, Turk,'oi< Jew, re- 
quires shell a license. It is British-born subjects alone that hre liable to 
this degradation ; but while this badge lemains, is it possible fh at arty 
thing like a free trade can exbt? To say that a trade is free, and at the 
game time to admit that no man is free to buy or sell a moment l°»g er 


See Edinburgh Review, No. LXXVIII. p, 458.> 
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xhp ‘fi,9VpK n M .pleasea, is a contradiction in terms. Let Mr. Cropper 
and his bepflTofP 1 ** associates think of this, and they will soon sefe where 
tj^e sowrcOiP^ (alM^e present evil, as it regards India, lies; and confess 
the utter jiopeiessneas of any amelioration, unless that tyrannical and’ 
abominable clause, of a highly unjust law, be immediately expunged from 
the statute-book. That the voice of the whole country is not raised 
against it; is a reproach to the character of the age. 

We pfcss'dvef the head under which the capacity of Ireland for manu- 
factories is considered, and in which that point is established in the affir- 
mative beyond all doubt ; because no one, who thinks of its soil, its climate, 
and its local features, can hesitate to admit the fact ; and come at once to 
the answers to various objections which Mr. Cropper boldly meets and 
successfully refutes. From this, we shall quote the principal-passages : 


When it can be proved, that there are 80 to 100 millions of people m British 
India, who wear cotton — that a commerce betw een Great Biitain and countries 
under warmer climates, where productions and pursuits are varied, is the most 
natural, and may be expected to be the most extensive— that sugar is one of 
the most important and extensive articles of exchange of all foreign produc- 
tions— that if there were no duty on sugar, a Native of India would be able to 
procure five pieces of calico, by the cultivation of sugar, while, by his own 
hands, he could make only ones — that the people of Ireland would use much 
more sugar, if the price were low, and they had employment— that die high 
duty, now paid on this article from the Fast Indies, precludes the use of any 
but the hnest qualities ; — it might seem a lo>s of lime to attempt to prove so 
self-evident a proposition as that a reduction of the duty on hast India sugar 
would be productive of gieat advantages ; but as the question ol an equaliza- 
tion of duties has already been discussed in the House ol Commons, it may he 
proper to enter into the subject. . c 

It is said, the reduction of duly could have no operation on the price ol 
sugar to the consumer in this country, for, as long as wo have a surplus, the 
price m the English market must be regulated by the price in the general mar- 
ket of the world : and that whether East India sugar first cume to this country, 
or w^nt to the Continent direct, is a matter of no importance to the consumer, 


so long as there is a surplus of production. 


it 1 <T also argwC thatlbe Past Indians may send their sugar to tho Comment 
riled States ; — that the largest export from the Iva> 


and the United States that the largest export from the ivast Indies m one 
year, is about 11,000 tons; and that Bengal at present imports more sugar 
from China and Java than she exports to Europe. . 

A pamphlet lately published, entitled ‘ East India Sugar, or an Inquiry 
respecting flic Means of improving the Quality, and reducing the .os o U ^ 1 
raised by free Labour in the East Indies/ clearly proves, t i.i \cry gn 1 
provements may be made in the quality of the sugar, and t la i c 
production may be greatly reduced. To form, therefore, any argum n 
(.resent extent of’the <m K aMrade of Bengal, in order to show that .. cannot be 
increased, would be to shut our eyes to the notorious fact, th a, >v ‘ t 

British skill and capital, tho cultivation of indigo in l iitieh India has ft io. t 

superseded *. production in any other place II would W the ^ w « 
to contend, that because Ireland exports a small ipiauiity o • . ' ) 

cannot manufacture for exportation ; and, m short, to prov 1 ,Vj',itio!i be 

are now iu misery, from the want of employment, won « , * 1 ’ 

proof, that they must always remain *o. m /uommerce is 

when we kuoW that the only obstacle to the extern* ortM t j^ at 

the want of articles fof home-consumption, in return tor o P > 


0 Sec Report ofQfce Liverpool East India Association, P a * c 
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we are tix^’wlth a bounty,: 'to inake sugar deas to tturserv^Sj'SM. MiW tj 1 id flj| 
people of the Continent, to diminish our own consumption & |WrdCTWmli^ T 
theij^ andfhup to send .away from us ah acknowledged hen^m, oraihE. 
conifer i| 5 o^a . pur neighbours and our rivals, whose wants^ whose climate, ari} 
hose, pursuit^ are similar tp our own. it is absurd to bring forward the isfte 
of things produced by such a system of folly, as any proof of what it Vbuteft^ 
under a^wiser one. i! , . 

But, if we were to keep out of view these obvious facts, jaijd to cohijltide tH£i 
things must go pn as they are, we should find that the cposufopfion 6rsit£af 

In 1699, was 16,000 tons 

1 rot to 170.5 . . . > . 1&,000 

1771 to 1775 76,000 

1786 to 1790 82,000 

1814 to 1815 ..... 118,000 

1816 to 1818 132,000 

1819 to 1820 146,000 

1823 & 1824 160,000 

Our import from the West India colonies has, cn the other hand, since the 
year 1808, (when the slave-trade was abolished,) been nearly stationary, and is 
about 180,000 tons, the surplus for exportation being about 20,000 tons. Now, 
if we take the ratio of increase in tne consumption for the last nine years as 
our critenpn, we shall find that it rather exceeds 10 per cent, in three years; 
and if it goes on at the same rate, there will be very little left for exportation at 
the end of three years more. There is no doubt that, if the duty were reduced, 
a portion of the sugars w hich are now shipped from India to other parts would 
come to this country, and we might thus have an increase of the supply id 
twelve or eighteen months; but it is not likely that sugar, produced by in-* 
creased cultivation, in consequence of the change, could be in use in this 
country in much less than three years ; and, therefore, to speak of the surplus 
exported, is to speak of a circumstance which would, in all probability, cea*$ 
to exist after the proposed plans were in operation. So far from thts being 
any , argument against the measure, it furnishes a strong one in its jbyour; for rf 
we do not mean to submit to pay the West Indians a monopoly jplnce 1 for tfieif 
sugan, we must look to an extended cultivation in India for our own cpriWmp- 
tion,.even if we did not anticipate an increased consumption in Ireland. If 
the prosperity of the country should continue to increase for nine years to 
come, as fast as it lias done for nine years past, (which it is only reasonable to 
expect,) the matter may be reduced to a rule-of-three question :i — If the cbn- 
sumption of sugar has increased, in nine years, from 118,000 tons to 160,000, 
what will 160,000 toDS increase to in nine years more ? We shall find the 
consumption at that time to be about 217,000 tons. Now, according to these 
statements, there are but 11,000 tons exported from India, and thi$ added to 
the whole import from the West Indies, will make 191,000, or 26,00b tons shprt 
of a sufficient supply. And, therefore, if the increasing comforts of the people 
are not to be checked by an enormous monopoly price of sugar, we must look 
to its extended cultivation in British India. 

But sugar is imported from China into Bengal. And what does this, prove . 
Are the soiU or the climate of China more fit for the growth of sugar foan thoak 
of Bengal ? This has not been advanced. Are the people of Cluna willing AT 
work for less wages than those of Bengal ? The contrary is proved by an ex- 
port of manufactured goods from Bengal to China. The land is as good, ana 
the wages are as low ; and yet Bengal imports sugar from China. 
this but a confirmation of the statements of the pamphlet before mentioned? 
and a proof that the culture and manufacture of sugar in Bengal wants im- 
provement ? The sugar of Bengal is actually imported into England, thougn 
it pays 10s. per cwt. more duty tluai that from the V^ r est lndias,r-a sufficient 
proof that it is produced cheaper in Bengal than in th$ VVest tpdies. ^ Sugar i« 
imported into Bengal from China, — an equally clear proot’ that it Is produced 
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iaCbto to m P^Pgal^ and are we t,o be told, that it *s no disad- 
cn# T?^ tXGreatV jSf ito4 n to tie eXcluded, For her supplies of sirt&r,- fropF every 
oae, very dearest of allT '^ n “ ' 

of thihgs tell us, we may take these' ches’p sugar? 
W sell tli^n there. And is that the way to encotftare British 

1 i'A«wisuA mm fnrt c r»f lhp> British fi*»nnlo ? Tl /vf 


tn tftT Coirtme#!* 9£d seiJ m ^ re - < ^ na 18 mai me wa y w encourage ^nusa 
Industry* ® &C Cohifor^ of the British people? TO Si# arf>f 

I idia ' which is eaten “by a German or a French manufacturer, adds just as much 
to the. COOtfofJ of , the poor starving Irishman, as the labour performed by the 
Perman or ifre^chmap contributes to his emolument; and thus, in fact, thest*’ 
foreigners get both, and th# poor Irishman remains as he was. But we are to 
be oaid for this sugar, and by that means procure something that we have more 
eed of Nay, if they on the Continent have more need of die sugar, and we 
have more need of something Urey can produce, it is all very well, and the sys- 
tem of free trade says— let the exchange take place. But what are we doing l 
We force to the Continent, by prohibitory duties and bounties, die sugar, 
which, if supplied at a cheaper rate, would be consumed at home. Suppose 
we have employed an Irishman in manufacturing goods for India, and allowed 
him to sell the sugar he received in return, Ins employment would be gained to 
the country. But that must not be. This sugar is to go to the Continent ; it 
is not to interfere with the West Indian monopoly. No ; it must be sent away, 
tueu though the goods we may take in return equally interfere with some pro- 
duction of our o*n soil ; and it may be, that by forcing this Sugar to the Con- 
tinent we have forced as much flax into England as .lust supersedes the labour 
of another Irishman, who was before employed in grown# the latter nrtiHe. 
The Irish people will have gained nothing by this effort to bring tiade with one 
hand, and wim the other to drive it away, while tormners have the whole 
advantage of employment. Things may go on m this unnatural way for a 
while, but we shaft soon find that, instead of sending us the flax, the torcimer 
will meet us i* some foreign market with lus lmeus ready lhade , and, in the 
end. tfle cwquenoo will lie, that as they consume the sugar of India, they 
w ilridso suDolv thettt with goods in exchange. . , . 

fWFSpUir 'no very speculative view of the case, rf we consider the 
aniiziug rapJPylith whicl. Ibe French manufactures are exiendtng. TVco„. 
sutoptiou’oT iiolton' oh the continent of Europe, print upally -in Oa>«,m 1M, 
was iiHou't ’ 306,o00 bales, in 1823, 266,000, ... «^ 360,000 Wes. The 
amiunt of cotton manufactured in France re now about WW-WOH*;. 
is pr.nciv.4lly chummed at home ; but if the manufaettwe conHm.es to mcremm 
as "it hire dpnp Tor many years past, we shall fi " d , h f""d SZ nurmTS' 

market?., Shall we then refuse, the India trade to Ireland, 1 P° i 

d "So P¥ oi win dc^ ? thc <nct, that, the only obstacle to 

IS tke want of.a market, for our returns^; and that, if ^ would tax «W 

people must have more comforts. Who, then, m rheanen them 

comforts, in order that they may be too dear for the people and * 

to;oreim’.ers, , in order tldt Heir trade 

\w this system examined aud understood, wha J twl by French- 
would vote for it? We might, indeed, expect it 

by Germans, or by Dutchmen, but surely e account of 

,ft litre been asked, “ If we Establish n ! ™ ; Ao,.,« m »« £££ t , y lhe sti ,r 
the low price of labour, may not these, m then > i tbut th people of 
louer rate of wages in india’” By other* »t the 

India apa divided into castes, and that if wc J k ' ‘* u J u^eat distress, 

manufacturers, they will not till the soil, and wil market for their ftgri- 

To the first of these objections I reply, that : i , niachmery, there is 

cultural produce js refused, they do not man le( j* mar k e t is opened for 

very little prospect of their doing so when an - prechlect.on of mankind 
that produce." We Uav^ sojne security, m the g l j t fc . NV would be 

h»r agricultural eUloVmetlts and more m the probanm j 
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disposed tB Vrifk hi confitted fabrics under ' sri hitt at^i ttfttef 
rftftite’fle&Wlty: ’ Tft^Wirtr respect to the secbhd ^ecdriri- : 
that the extension of commerce will, by degrees, destroy castes and>wfce?'^. 
ridfcrfitfeis BhStoirik, ^ith their attendant eviW 5 tmdHtf’tet atetheUlpls <Ad tikel^ to 
efeefc tMs, l abtb ! rifytke fhbse superstitions incorivfenrifeht ? ' R^Sidek,dttUll nbt be 
i^rhSu^ly'bW^ds^d that we should reject this means' df'fleUefltf the 'Irish, <ar»d 
gtil? Ifc&w thfcrn tn ttiisery, rather than disturb the supersthioti^ofthe^itidtw^. 

Again, it will he said, this proposition involves two very delict arid 1 difficult 
qttestidhs; arid «i6 I admit it does — its effect on die Eakt : and’ W^id: 'Ihftian 
pcfpulatirin. Witli respect to the latter, I mean to treat it at'Soirie lerigtivunder 
a s^irri^»h^ad ; but of both T may say, that the more difficult ttrid dewCate they 
are, the triofo they need investigation and inquiry. We must Either purely 
some plan concerning them, or leave every thing to chance : if Wb' have any 
plan, it must be either the result of investigation, or of mere notions founded 
on ignorance ; and there cannot be a question, in this enlightened a^ie, wluch 
6x thrsfilve bright to adopt. 1 

We have already so far exceeded the limits afforded ns by othe* de- 
mands oil/ our space, that we must close our remarks, and leave the cou- 
aidemtion ofitho West India question for a future article. This postpone- 
ment -will* riot , however, be construed into an indifference as to the hear- 
ings of that important topic, as we have very recently expressed our sen- 
timents on it in unequivocal terms. We cannot conclude without 
remarking, that there was never a period in our history, as far as our 
recollection or reading serves us, at which so many and such important 
national objects hung together by one thread, as at the present moment: 
namely, the improvement of the condition of the people of Ireland; the 
abolition of West Indian slavery, and all its horrors; the civilization of 
the African world; the destruction of idolatry and superstition in Asia; 
the reform and release of the criminals which crowd our English prisons; 
and the probable extinction, or at least the certain abatement, of war, 
and all the miseries it entails upon the nations who engage.dn it. All 
these objects are to be accomplished by extending universal commerce : 
and the first link in the great chain is, to open India to in*mo4* ate Colo- 
nization, and unrestricted freedom of trade. On this sulyect, ;we take the 
present opportunity of subjoining the following portions of letter from 
one of the most benevolent of men, who, to great theoretic kubwledge of 
political economy and enlarged commerce, adds a thorough acquaintance 
with all the practical details of business ; and in enforcing thefce subjects 
on the attention of the individual to whom his letter was addressed, he 
says: — ] 

Ts it the object of one man to improve the condition of the Irish population? 
We can only do it by giving them employment ; k and this cap only he had by 
opening, without restriction, the markets of India. }l 

Is it the object of another to raise to freedom all the sons of Afri&i now h§l(l 
in slavery in the Western world, (according to Baron Humboldt, £,$00,000) t-* 4 
It can only be done by admitting to active competition the free labour of India. 

Is it the object of a third to civilize the nations on the African coast ? — The 
first step towards it is, the entire destruction pf the slave-trade ; which will at 
once be effected, when the labour of slaves is superseded by the ppeaper pro- 
ductions of free labour iu India. ( ^ 

Is a fourth desirous to dispel the darkness which upholds the idolatry and 
superstition of our vast dominions in India, and to improve the condition of the 
people? — i/U him look at the effects which the increased and increasing cultiva- 





La jQUrnee $cra dure, wain elle se passcra. 

kidi*0/hqafrlre*dy produced; and he will also see, ip the effeqts of ex- 
wd commerce, the best means of securing, thw immense 

of IIcward » and caring for thal v ,t 4 UUtely, 
,ltn«2leQted portipn of the human race, the criminals in om prispfl* t— JLet 
ffiwfiiim whp.thoytare, and he wall find no inconsiderable pq|rp,Qn,fc> fi*,the 
poor andl miserable population of Ireland, whom distress hus.dnvenlo the com- 

m w'usdyTis anoWr desirous to put an end to the unchristian and barba 
system of settling disputes by an appeal to arms ?—Wh*t way so likely 
Sun die roach of. men, as to give them an unrestricted fieedom of commerce, 
shall make men feel that it is their interest to promote each other s hap 
rather than to destroy it ? 

There is no effectual way of producing any one of these great objects, 
except by pursuing that direct course which is sure to embrace them all: 
inmely the opening of India to Colonization and Free Trade, not merely 
with her sea-ports, but with every part of the interior. And ao lonfc as 
this right is withheld from the British nation, so long are the Ministers of 
England, or those with whom it rests to gi ant it, guilty of the grossest in- 
juBtice to their fellow-countrymen, as well as inhumanity and indifference 
to the great interests of the human race. 


la jouns/ir sritA Dunn, mais ru,r sr. rASsrit.i. 

t* the daik hour* of gloom, and affliction, and sorrow', 

Can the spirit bo nerved to endurance of fate . — 

Yto, in surety and faith of a coming to-morrow', 

Mam brooks every pang he is doom’d to await. 


The hour may be bitter, but cannot be long, . 

The minutes must fleet, though on agony s wing. , 

- Nor Can fiendish invention its torments prolong. 

Till satiety comes to the vengeance ot Kings. 

Boor Damiens, borne to Ins merciless lied, 

QUncedj on to the period when torture mustc a,^ 

In the hope of tliatUur he stemm’d nature s cold dread 
The sun that has usher’d will set in release. 

I* it theirs, the mere mortals, who reign in a right, 

By none but a servile considered divine , 

By the symbols of terror to quell and affright. 

The spirit unseen and its searchings confine-- 

Tet the panders to cruelty lav ish their sk. 11, . 

Jhe Cross be but mild, a mere P ; low the block . 

To its Maker alone hows the fix d h ck . 

And unshaken encounters oppression s worst #noc 



FA9*4GP IN KHASWINI, THE ORIENTAL PUNY, CORRESPONDING 
if. /If rWJYH t THB HERMIT OP , PAR^Lf.. V) MfJO ff>m 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir,— J ust before I read, in your last Numb<e^p. £74,) satisfae* 
tory proofs from M. de Guignes,” that the Anciennks Relatione “ are 
genui^ and authentic,” a learned friend who had met* in , j^e^fpoQtrw^ 
wit^ithe Oriental Herald for April, obligingly isfo/med, ^ 

Notices el Extraits des MSS. du Rot, (1. 156,) l should find ,‘fa 
defeufoe of the authenticity of the two Mohammedan 
thinks, 1 and he is no slight authority, especially on suph a 
“even, more might be added.” The article to -which he referred: jl 
found. to be written by M. de Guignes, and, in substance if not in, fo^n, 
such as you have described as communicated by that learned QrinirtaUst 
to th$ Journal des Savans. 

To the agme friend I am indebted, with reference to the conjectures 6n 
the cnigin of the Hermit , (p, 61,) for the following extracts from Mobs. 
Chezy ? pi the Christomathic Arabe of the Baron JSil vestre de Saty, 
(Parip, 1&06.) At iii. 414, M. Chezy thus introduces Kazttiini, whom 
he catl^ ( the Opoiital Pliny, and who died in Syria towards the end of the ' 
thirteenth century : — 

“ kazwini cite a 1‘appui de ses reflexions sur la Providence une histoire 
assez .originate, (jui me paroit avoir fourni Tidee de la charmante pi&ce de 
Parnell, intitulee V Her mite (the Hermit ;) jevais transcrire icice passage. ’’ 

the sfcory is ^lien narrated in the original Arabic, to which is annexed 
the tol)owing translation : — 

“ IVJqise passant un jour au pied d’une montagne, oil il y avoit One 
source, y fit ses ablutions, puis gravit la montagne pour y prier. Stkf cH 
entrefaites up cavalipr yint se desalterer a la meme source, et ylaUsauhe 
bourse remplie d’argent. Apr&s lui arriva un befger, qui vit 
prit et s’en alia. Ensuite vint un vieillard accable de inis^re et jfcortattit ’jsilf 
sa tote une charge de bois. II se debarrassa eh cet endroit afe'fedir fat- 
deau et s’etendit sur fherbe pour se r^poser. Mais a peine y etorit-il qhe 
le cavalier revint pour chercher sa bourse, et ne la trouVant paa, £ s^appro- 
cha, du vieillard, qifil soup^onnoit de l’avoir prise, pour la hu fhire tfendte, 
et Ie tua a force do coups. * Grand Dieu !’ s’ecria Moise/ ou est dofle ta 
justice dans ces £vt*nemens? Dieu alors lui revela que le vieijhihi dvrtit 
anciepncment tui le pore du cavalier, et que celui-ci avoit, etiTbrs le /pt*r« 
du berger, une d^tte qui montait precis^nient a la sonimk tohttiritie dhns la 
bourse ; qu* ainsi la peine du talion et l’acquit de la dette te*' WhVaht 
accomplis entre eux deux, il u y avoit rien k\ que de conforme ltt jus- 
tice divine.” 

Thus the same century appears to have produced two apologises, whiobp 
with varying circumstances, had the same design— to illustrate, the doc-^ 
trine of providential retribution in the present life. Yet, as Jaoobus de 
VitHnco died before the middle, and Kazwini probably sturvived to the 
end', of the thirteenth century, for tlie former may still be claimed a pri* 
ority of the invention ; nor, on a comparison of the . stories* can I agt»e 
with M* Chezy, that the latter furnished the materials for the J permit qf 
Parnell, who I must still think was indebted rather to Dr. Re nry Mores 
Dialogues , than to anv earlier authority. :N. L. T. 

May 8th, 1825. 
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THOUGHTS OF OBSERVE* ON THE *A*T INDIA 

- v CtttmtNy’s CHARTER. •. . k \ 

, ,, X Vth^e Editor of the Oriental tferald^' V „J ;< / " ,r ' *' 

l&t teft; tfae Iwitory of the East India Company «*, per* 
hap*, 4 ifs* *ttodt important period* when theae two great rival mwodiatibns^ 
namfe'bK'^h® ‘ ftiteHdptn and the Legitimate Company, after having 
neatly niihfcd cachet her by their commercial, and even warlike* hostile 
ties, dt’lehgllK; Raf wM’be seen hereafter* resolved themselves into a strict' 
confedtftatey all mankind besides, but especially against their own 

courittymett, who are the only Europeans as to whom the general com* 
merce of Ihcfia and China is absolutely interdicted. 

Much* 4 is true, depends on the time in which wo live. There Is^ 
perhaps^ less of mutability in the fundamental maxims of states than we 
are apt to suppose ; their maxims continue the same : it is tlie imita- 
tions in the affairs of men which call for a different application of them. 
National interest and national glory are still the objects ; although the 
progress of society, during the space of a century, may call for entirely 
different measures for their attainment. It is admitted by the author pi 
‘ The Wealth of Nations/ who strongly deprecates trading monopolies, 
that many undertakings are so much beyond the grasp of private capital 
as to require the combined strength of Joint Stock Companies; and thfyf 
privileges, partaking of the nature of monopolies, are necessary to em 
courage, tjie migration of settlers for the formation of colbnies, as ^ ell 
as far their maintenance throughout their infant state ; although, when 
arriyi^l f ^t ; .rpatyrity of strength and intellect, the same privileges would 
beepm q questionable, hoth as to their policy and justice. England ih&y 
havp e^Shlj^hed itself in India too effectually to reouire any longer fhe 
aid of a!ypmpaiiy to he sustained at the expense of tna trading rights 6f 
its npopiqi; while, perhaps, his Majesty of all the Russias colild hot 
n elite Vo for hifi subjects a mightier political blessing than the institution^ 
of aw East, India Company, modelled, in some degree, after our own, dr 
such a W the writer of this letter, or any man equally conversant 
uith ,|n4ipp affairs, could readily suggest. Eveu Charles the Tenth 
might fbo^d, that’ his only means of renewing his acquaintance with India 
would through the medium of some such Company as that which thf 
frenzy, of i|ie Revolution put down ; although, in less than half a century, 
it might be equally wise to throw open the trade thus acquired to the 
whole people of France. 

•Our Own East India Company is an instance which proves the tnith of 
these observations. I will not say that its two hundred years of history 
has mot been, upon- the whole, usefully employed in bringing it to its 
present powerful state ; but does it follow that it is not now high Umo to 
revise; tbbfc, Institution, and inquire if the enterprising spirit* ana the 
overflowing capital of British subjects, ought not to lie openly and legally 
employed, their uttnost extent, in the traffic of India and the LaafPFfc 
seas* ' iir r preference 1 to affording ■them no alternative but that of lying 
dormant, •or’ejtercising their activity through tbo medium of thp Ameri- 
cans, or other foreigners ? 
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Thoughts on the 

Tt hs With 1 the! hope of better enabling my cottntrjrtneh i6 hkflge of theM 
that I propose in this letter to trace the ontlifre of the Codtriativ’ 
histoty, fVorii the £feat charter of William the Third 46 the ‘prttetft 
Reflecting persons may, I think, thence infer, with tolerable ' accuracy 
w'hat, mU be the fittest course to pursue for the, future government of 
British India. 

i have troubled you with this exordium, in order to cqH your- ©ar- 
ticular attention to the Act of the 9th and 10th William 3.j©w'44.> y which 
I regard as the foundation of the second part of the Compahyfa history, 
and as containing such unrcpealed privileges as would enable. the Com- 
pany,' if relieved from the cares of Government, and confined’ to their 
original occupation of merchants trading to the Eagt Indies, 16 acquire for 
the Proprietors pecuniary advantages of immense magnitude, without 
trespassing on the piinciples of free trade. 

The Act in question was passed in the year 1698. It raises a new 
Company, under the title of ‘ The General Society,’ to consist of such 
persons as shall subscribe two millions to the exigence of the State ; foi 
which, they are to receive eight per cent, per annum. The subscribers 
are besides to enjoy the exclusive privilege of trading exclusively into 
Asia, Africa, and America, between the Cape of Good Hope and tic 
Straits of Magellan, to the extent of such two millions. Tho Act con- 
tains au provision, that such of the subscriber as prefer general to indi- 
vidual trading, may form themselves into a Joint Stock Company, trade 
from an aggregate fund, lie invested with the same privileges, bo deno- 
minated ‘ The English Company trading to the East Indies,’ and be 
sanctioned and hi ppm ted by a charter which the crown is thereby enabled 
to grant. There is an exception in favour of ‘ The Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the East Indies,’ that is, the Old Ziu,t 
India Company, who are to continue to trade till the 29th Sept. 1.701 ; 
the said charter to be revocable on tlnee years’ notice after tfe 29th 
Sept. 1711. The greater part of the subscribers preferred to, incorporate 
themselves in the Joint Stock Association ; and a charter, tq the effect 
of the Act, was granted to them on the 6th Sept. 10 William 3. staling 
Them ‘ The English Company trading to the East Indie*/ 

The two Companies, the New and the Old, soon found it their interest 
to unite ; and accordingly we find in an Act of the 1st of Anne, c. 1*2. 
for granting aid to her Majesty, the following recital, viz . : “And whereas 
the said Go\ernor and Company of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies, and the said English Company, have agreed to unite their 
capital stock in t lie said two millions, and trade to the East Indies, and 
other parts, within the limits of their charter, ^hereunto they severally 
are entitled, under the Act of Parliament of the ninth year 'of his said 
late Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘An Act for raising a sum not exceedfhg 
tw ; d millions, upon a fund for payment of annuities at the Vat6 of eight 
per cent, per annum, and for settling the trade to the East Indies/ where- 
upon a charter is intended to be passed.” 1 

.TW intention lien- intimated was carried into execution by the Otli Anne, 
0 , 7, The leading interlopers had found their way to legitimacy as sub- 
scribers to the two millions; the junction was sanctioned by Rarlianjeht, 
and from that time has borne the name of die ‘ f ’/iTf^i^Compapy of 
Merchant* Trading to the East Indies.* The Old CShriftany bv deed. 
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dated 32 <l Maroh 17.Q9, surrendered to QueeivAnno their, garters, their 
corporate symbols capacities, awl became legally politically , -de- 

funct, fifteen ufcgtive* . though not always a pure and virtuous course* of 
upwards, of a.<*m*ury , , w . 

ft i$' to be bb£eri^d,‘that the charter of the 9th and TOth of William 
u as for three years, and three years’ notice, so as to expire in 17 1<1 - that, 
before its expiration, namely, in 1708, the 6th of Anno mado fresh condi- 
tions with the Company, and fixed the duration of their charter at fifteen 
years* and three years' notice from that period, so as to expire in 1726 \ 
and that t fourteen years before its expiration, new conditions were again 
made with the Company, on which occasion their charter v* as extended to 
1737, including three years’ notice. It is pretended that these successive 
prolongations were in return for assistance afforded to Government. 

The United Company, now invested with the sovereignty over such 
parts of India as they then possessed, -and with the entire monopoly of its 
trade, felt secure for many .years. Those troublesome spirits, the inter- 
lopers , had now become a part of the United Company, and were soon 
found more unbending monopolists than those whom they had formerly 
opposed. The only acts of the Legislature, which immediately regarded 
the Company for a considerable period, were directed against a now order 
of inter polers, who were now trading to India under foreign flags and 
foreign commissions. The Acts of the .5th and 7th of Geo. I. prohibited 
this practice, and enacted severe penalties against it ; but it is not easy 
to shackle and keep down the spirit of commercial adventure : a new 
speculation in the trade of India was gaining ground ; British merchants 
and others became proprietors in foreign Last India Companies, par- 
ticularly in those which were aboutTthat period established in the Nether- 
lands, and which werq principally supported by British capital, thus pro- 
hibited from employ in its native region. The 9th Geo. 1. prohibits 
such adventure or concern with foreign Companies, subjecting the 
British proprietor to forfeitures, confiscations, and other punishment!* of 
great severity ! 

W hethcr Government acted wisely, even in that day, in thus keeping, 
down the commercial spirit of their countrymen, and in thus leaving the 
field open to foreigners, may well be doubted ; it is, indeed, difficult to 
account iV tiieir conduct otherwise, than by the convenience which they 
derived from the sums of money, which were fiom time to time paid 
diem, in one shape or other, by the United Company in purchase of their 
monopoly. 

It may here struck you, Sir, that notwithstanding these Legislative 
grants (for Crown grants had by this time become exploded) purport to 
give to the United Company the exclusive trade to India for a certain 
number of years j in almost every instance, and long before the expiration 
of such grant, the Legislature has not scrupled to require from the Com- 
pany new and intermediate conditions, thus evidently claiming to act 
upon the principle which l noticed in my former letter, namely, that of 
holding paramount authority over charters themselves, however saiemfjly 
granted, when they considered that the public interest, the admitted 
foundation of -finch grants, required alteration or revision, without 
regarding the^ length of their teim, though usually attended with some 
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colourable concession, to give to power the name and appearance of 
•'()*. < u> t i < : < *'''•• < • j s > ■ * ». JV)'<ur i^p,. 

The next Act ofimportance lyas the 7th Gep. I v which enacts, that 
the Company' shall pay to Government two hundred thousand pounds as 
an ,abaoWto gift, neither subject to interest or repay moot; thppwas five 
y#pre before their then existing charter would expire ; in retail# ion this 
six years more of exclusive trade are doled out tp the Company. 

'There is, however, in this act a provision of grfettt tri6mteiity which 
seems to have been regarded till lately as obsolete, though fcip&iyfo 0 f 
being called forth with a degree of beneficial effect, that seems to have 
escaped the notice of our speculative capitalists. The eleventh section 
of this Act provides, that on the expiration of three years’ notice after 
1 73G, and the repayment to the Company of 3,000,000/., the right of the 
Upited Company to the whole, sole, and exclusive trado to the Ea^t 
Indies, and, paits aforesaid, shall cease and determine. But tho follow- 
ing section recognizes in tho fullest terms, that provision in the charter 
of William, which I have more than once noticed, and enacts, “ That 
nothing shall extend, or be construed to extend, to determine the corpo- 
ration of . the said United Company, or to hinder, prevent, or exclude 
them, from carrying on, at all times, after the determination of their 
exclusive right, as aforesaid, a free trade into and from the East Indies, 
Upd parts atoresaid, with all or any parts of their own joint stock, goods, 
in common with other subjects of his Majesty,” That is, if the 
Legislature were to think it advisable, for high national purposes, to thiow 
open the whole trade to India to-morrow, and assign to the State the 
management of its own sovereignty, the Proprietors would find themsohos 
a perpetual Joint-Stock Company of the most perfect and complete kind, 
apd ready, with their vast machine of commerce, to launch into the trade 
of India, Africa, and America, upon a scale unlimited as to profit, and 
as to extent unparalleled in the history of the world ! 

As I shall probably, towards the close of this discussion, trouble you 
with some iurther observations on the very interesting predicament mi 
W hich the Proprietors may possibly ere long be placed ; 1 will only now 
that by the 17th Geo. II. cap. 17, the Company were called upon 
fqr another million, in return for which was granted a further term in 
their exclusive trade. Whether those who now govern our affairs, would 
allow a million, or many millions, to shut out British subjects fiom the 
richest commercial harvest which ever invited the industry" of a nation, 
may perhaps soon be put to the proof 1 

Finding raysell arrived on the threshold of the reign of George III . a 
period not less pregnant with events to the East India Company, than to 
the empire at large, and having betrayed myself into a longer letter than 
I intended, but which you are at liberty to divide as you pleAse, I will 
take my leave, in the hope of concluding in my next the undertaking ot 

A Calm Orjlervk*. 
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JUST TRIBUTE TO THE OCCASIONAL VIRTUE OF THE 

' ' ' %Q,tbe Editor of the Oriental herald* i( (i .. . 

Sfnr^Thefe are no remains of classical antiquity rfiore jd&tlyfcstefetaried 
thah W variety of concise maxims for the direction of hirtftfth conduct. 
Among the$e I Have always admired one, fas est et ab hoite d&Ceri , 
as old as the age of Ovid, and well-known, as it deserves tp he. , .It was 
thus happily expanded by the poet Watts: — 

Seize upon truth, where’er ’tis found, 

Among your friends, among your foe*, 

On Christian, or on heathen ground, 

The flow’r ’s divine, where'er it blows. 

Of this excellent counsel I was forcibly reminded yesterday, frhert I read 
rthme femaiks, which, possessing all the beauty and fragance of the 
poet’s flowers, I would remove to a more genial soil, and ?, therefore, 
take the liberty of sending them to you, from the columns of the evidently 
tiine-feerVtng Times , so justly described in your last volume, (p. 330,) as 
deciding, on a mere calculation of dividends, either to expose the wrongs 
of an injured Queen, or to cry havoc among the loudest of her courtly 
and cruel persecutors. The Editor of such a publication, learned, per- 
haps, and liberal-minded, must surely earn hardly his remuneration* 
while lending himself to the sordid interest of a proprietor , such aa 
the satirist Young may not unaptly describe— 

Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight, 

AVho with much pains, exerting all Ins sense, 

Can range aright his shillings, pounds, and pence. 


The Editor however, as if liberal principles, or, at least, the profession of 
them, began to be the order of the day, and he would “ pursue the triumph, 
and partake the gale,” thus introduces “ the message of the Vice-1 resi- 
dent of Columbia to Congress.” 

< Among official documents, we know of none so interesting, from the elu- 
tion between the partu s by whom and to whom they are communicated, as 
speeches or messages from the chief magistrate of a free commonwealth, 
the representatives of ,1,- people. The IVs.den. of « 

Reoubhfc is like a witness before a jury ; he can have no corrupt com eaTfrtent 
Et a e not easily guessed at and exposed, and for which he .» not liable to be 
mil d he ist tell the whole truth, because he is but the steward of the 
K tho mn,^ tl.e, r own concerns who audit the., uwn 
who treat their magistrates as their servants, not theiroYn^-^o^IlKm. 

intuits Arfc canvassed, is all-powerful, not mt y » therefore, afford 

t alue, but in determining h,s own fate and fortune ; cannot, *««>»£. " 

it mS’SCkL are 'few nove.tic, in thetr officia! 
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disclosures. Events transpire the moment they. ike 

press lays hold of and publishes and records them for, th? wbjol^, wQ^tK./Ti^ 
press, in a free country, is that window' in the bosom for which, a; ‘great- man 
once besought the gods, that all mankind might see wbgt wj^i transeetmg jwithtn 
him. But, besides enforcing virtue by publicity, tin's, inseparable. <f«eud 
freedom almost equalizes throughout society the knowledge wlpeh h-expedjteV— 
it cuts the statesman’s mystery from under him, and leaves hardly any thing fbr 
the nation which enjoys it, to learn, from her political functionary,- bqymuUhe 
use tp be made of facts already current. Nor on that point even are UW,bulk 
of the people far behind the chief officers of the State.’ t \ f 

It is difficult to read these sentiments in the Times, and to suppress the 
exclamation, “ O si sic omnia /” Nor do I remember to have gay 
where a better description of what may be expected, to quote a writer in 
your 1st volume (p. 625.), “ where men are not rocked into legislators^ and 
rulers in the cradle of hereditary light hut “ wdiere nature guides and 
virtue rules a condition of social life which the enlarged mind of 
Berkeley foresaw among Heaven’s choice gifts to the American con- 
tinent. 

April 7, 1825. AnjlTTOR. 


NOTE OV THE EDITOR. 

Having spoken as freely of the character of The Times , as we are 
prepared to do on all other subjects of public interest which may come 
within the range of our duties, we readily embrace the present opportu- 
nity of expressing our admiration of the sentiments quoted from it by our 
candid Correspondent ; and that we may imitate his example of trans- 
planting from that source what we can unequivocally adopt as suited to 
our own pages, and in unison with the views and principles uniformly 
advocated therein, we subjoin an excellent Letter w’hich appeared in The 
Times of the past month, on the subject of the Tea Trade. When it is 
considered that the use of this article is now’ almost universal in England, 
and that its enormous price is felt as one of the heaviest taxes on the 
necessaries of life, it is surprising that every Paper in the kingdom does 
not teem with outcries against its continuance. The Letter is as follows : 

To the Editor of The Tunes. 

Sir, — I n a former letter I called your attention to the enormous tax levied 
by th<» East India Company on the aiticle of tea, by limiting their supply to 
one quarter of an ounce per week for e\ery person within their monopoly 
and as their lately-published ‘Declaration’ of quantity to be sold in June 
exhibits, instead of an increase to meet the extra consumption of the summer 
quarter,, an actual diminution of nearly 300,000 lb., comparing the quantity 
with the time over which it is to be spread, (being 7, 500,0001b. tor fouiteen 
weeks, instead of 7, 300,0001b. for thirteen, as in thepiesi nt quarter,) I submit, 
that it now becomes expedient to seek the interference of those whose duty it is 
to see that the possessors of this monopoly perform, in spirit and in letter, every 
part of their contract with the public. 

That the extent of the indirect taxation imposed upon us may be known, I 
subjoin, from a list now before me, the prices of a cargo of teas, of good 
quality, sold in New York in March last, whilst our own sate was pending ; 
and confining myself, as in my last letter, to black teas, (greeb being canip ara " 
tively unimportant, auil at present dear from an accidental Cause,) thkvd con- 
trasted them with the “putting-up prices,” as they are called,, which *ar$, 
by the sellers themselves, as the lowest which will yield’ them a 
profit, a* well as with the prices which the purchasers were compelled to, pay 
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— . , , ^ ■ J^ Sm -2"* ? Souchong* 3f. — i^afe priced m 

Londort but for cash before delivery, a nd ex#usi7c f 

awyi-BAhWj' ^. Srf.' to'3,. ? 4rf.; Congou, 2,. 7,1. to 3» UomeflKto 
31. allow- M.; Sotfcborifc 3». 8fJ. to it. 103., fn Decernhe*,’ (none sqjd 

Aferch). 1 *• *' ' / *• 

Two pomte ttlust immediately strike us: — 1st, that the American private 
merchants efcn sail ’ thteiv Ueas ? including the better descriptions, (and 1 under- 
stand they are well content with their profits,) at prices from 12± to 1 20 per 
cent,, under those wlpeh our Company declare to be necessary to y^ld a 
de^te^dnt upon their lowest quality; and 2d, that the East India Ehreqtogs , 
wliifct feVefy Slte-chtalogue which they issue contains their printed acknowledav 
meat that* they can afford their teas at the above “ putting-up ” prices, liaye 
suocecdedyby limitation of quantity, and various other methods, ih raising thq 
prices to the public upon the first class no less than 66 per cent.; iipdn the 
second and most important, about 30 per cent., and upon the third about* So pet ' 
cent, beypnd their own estimate of a fair return. There can be no good teason 
why the East India Company should be exempted from the ordinary riska* o € 
their commerce by this regulation ; but if tolerated at all, there should sujfely 
be some reciprocity in it; and if they are not to soli but at prices which yield 
them a remunerating profit, does it not follow that they are bound to supply the 
country at those prices with whatever quantity it may require ? He at retnnt&k 
bered, also, that these prices are exclusive of duty, which, to ilio consumer, 
doubles the excess. Supposing that the present duties remain, if the Company: 
were to supply us, as they are well able to do, upon the terms of the American 
market, we should be paying for Bohea, duty paid, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 7J., instead of 
4s. 11 \d . ; Congou, ditto, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d., instead of 5s. 2d. to 6s., and 6v.l0d. 
to 7*. fid. for fine ; Souchong, ditto, 4s. 2d. to 6s. 2d., instead of 7s. 5rf. to Os. Rd. 
Such a state of charges cannot exist without the introduction of large quantities 
of smuggled tea, for which the practice of “hawking” 1 the article, now so 
general, affords remarkable facilities. In 1784, when, before the commutation 
act, the duty was neady as at present, cent, per cent., and the Company’s price 
'erv nearly the same, the Court of Directors, m a report which they published, 
(now before me,) stated, that “ it seems probable* that at least ns unit h tea was 
smuggled as paid duty;” but the opinion of the tea-dealers of that day was, 
that the smugglers engrossed two-thirds of the whole trade; and it is a icmnrk- 
able fact, that so convinced were the smugglers that it was necessary to their 
existence to keep up a high price for tea, that they actually became the principal 
bidders (and purchasers to a large extent, although it was not their primary ob- 
ject to become such) at the first sale after the alteration of the law; find thin 
bold manoeuvre was practised in reliance upon their knowledge how inadequate 
" T as the increased supply given by the Company to the real demand of the 
country ; yet the quantity upon which they thus ventured to operate w as oight- 
mr.ths of the average of the sales of the last year; thatof 1784 being 6, 454, 9471b., 
and the average of the four sales of 1824, 7,225,000 lb. Are smuggles less 
darmg or less intelligent in 1825 than 1784 i or will the costly coast-blockade 
avail to prevent a recurrence of the evil ( 

I think. I am fully justified in charging upon the Company the whole of the 

1 The hawker has several licensed rooms (not houses) in different P 1 ®** 
within the district in which he proposes to sell his tea by gxiing from J* 
house,. As. he can permit his tea from one of these rooms to any other, or to tn«* 
of a confederate, be hm only to obtain a permit for any quantity which 0® e*- 
pect* to 'dispose of duQng.hia day’s march ; and having thus got nd of it, e c 
receive thenkk quantity from the smuggler, and proceed boldly to his place Of 

permit; »<1 by virtue o thj. .b*«n 
•gate have &' legal vfcnnit ft* his’ smuggled tea. and »o on, This if nqw going 


destination, with the protection of a, legal permit; ana oy viru« « - * 

•gain have * lcg^l penult ft* his’ smuggled tea, and so on, Thu n ngw going 
O utoag*aat©s«e«v 

Urfoital HtraM, Yol, 9* 2 X 
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excfcss of price paid by the customer, because so lon£ as Ministers see teas 
forced up by actual demand to a rate so much above the “ putting-up 
prices, 1 * (B6hea, fbr example, to 4s. 11 ^d. duty paid, which atr on* advance 
would come out at 3*. 0^d. f ) they must be aware that any reduction of duty 
would yield no relief to the public, but go directly into the pocket of the Com- 
pany. Can it be doubted, that if the latter could be awakened to a sense of 
their duty, Ministers would then give to this important article the consideration 
it deserves, especially as they could dev ise no means of relieving the West. India 
interest so efficacious and popular as by reducing the price of tea? At t^e 
present duty the poor man ought to get his pound of' good common tea at 4*., or 
under* and would do so but for the monopoly of which we comtdairt j and if 
<?ven this were accomplished, the consumption would be doubled ; Inst when- 
ever the Company shall do justice to the nation which tolerates its anomalous 
existence, and the Ministers reduce the duty one-half, the consumption of W^al 
ten will be more than quadrupled, and consequently a large increase of revenue 
will take place. 

It will naturally be asked — If all this be true, how can the Company l# so 
blind to their real interests as not to conform to the just expectations of the 
country? Can it be, that the fortunate young men who obtain China writer- 
ships (always the near connexions of the Directors) are remunerated by a per 
eentage on the proceeds of the tea they send home ; and that they and their 
relatives, who compose the Court of Direction, dare not incur the risk of tem 
porary diminution of profit by a reduction in price, since the advantage Of the 
increased consumption might he deferred a year or two'* Can it be, that the 
Directors cannot help allowing the calculation of how many China writerships 
will remain to them, to cross their minds and warp thtir judgments ? But surely 
these are not reasons why the country is to sit down quietly under a charge of 
30,000,000/. payable by quarterly instalments during the nine years which 
remain of the charter ; for if these writers, or their friends at home, have really 
** vested interests ” in the pockets of the public, let it be so understood at once, 
and let them openly derive their emolument from the produce of the general 
taxation of the nation. 

PP.TEU PEKOB. 


ADDRESS TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 

Priends and Brother Proprietors of East India Stock: 

You were told how to preserve your dividends, and you hare dona so 
with a witness. 

As often happens in human affairs, the very measure you liave takfeb to 
acconfylish your object, (as you were credulously led to suppose,) WiU 
prove the means of its destruction. 

Providence will not behold with indifference such heartless ingratitude* 
such abuse ot authority, and perversion of influence : fpr, rest a^fved tfyat 
by your unanimous .vote of the 18 th of March, 1825* (in as far aft 
votes are to be taken as the voice of the East India Company,) you havfl 
sealed the fate of your “ dividends,” and your political existence together ; 
by this act of felo de se } both will soon he consigned 4 to dUsojjutinb> apd 
to the general reproach of Asia and of Europe. , , . . i 



fraud and attempted bribery of a relative of a 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL AT HYDERABAD. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

S!R' A root, December 1824. 

lx perustyg tlie Third Number of your ably conducted periodical, the 
passage auor<U n g a striking proof of Asiatic demoralization, and of the 
general belief entertained by the Indian public, “ that every Englishman 
has hia price, and is swayed by bribes like themselves,’' (contained in 
the Diary of a Bengal Officer,) recalled to iny recollection a recent 
instance of chicanery and cunning, opposed to the blindest stupidity, 
in an attempt lately made at Hyderabad, to turn the present highly 
respected Resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe, out of hia situation. The 
detail of the conspiracy is as follows : — 

A Moonshce from the city attended some of the officers of a corps 
stationed in the neighbourhood of that Gomorrah : one day, in the course 
of conversation with one of his pupils, the subject turned on Mr. Can 
ning, who was shortly expected to arrive as Govcrnoi -General. The 
officer in question casually stated to his teacher, that this event "would 
he of considerable utility to him in forwarding his views in life, as ho 
happened to be related to Mr. Canning. This piece ot information the 
Moonshee greedily swallowed, and subsequently applied it to forward 
his views of aggrandizement by the following extraordinary method : 

He had heard that Chundoo Loll, one of the Ministers of the Nizam, 
had a rooted aversion to the Resident, probably fiom the upright conduct 
of the lattei in refusing all presents (which in that capital better deserve 
the appellation of biibes) in his endeavours to prevent the overseer, who 
has charge of the collection of the levenue, from oppressing the llyots 
by exorbitant exactions, and in attempting by these means to reclaim 
that misgoverned country (the Nizam’s tenitory) from rum. Our saga 

cions tiiend, the Moonshee, then knowing how uncoinfo.table C hundoo 
Loll was under the scrutinizing eye of the Resident, bethought hunse 
of a plan to woik on the feelings of the cre*»t- fallen Minister. 

He disclosed to three or four other Moonshees, some ot them in the 
employ of Chundoo Loll, by whose means lie could only hope to gain 
admission to the presence of the above, the liiiorniatioii ie iat , 

from his pupil before- mentioned, that he was related to the tale - 
Governor-General. These confederates all agreed, that this was an 
excellent opportunity for cajoling the Minister out 0 * 
by way of a bribe, to the relative <>t th^ 

influence with his patron, and get Sir Charles deprive > 1 P 

mettr. These Tahb-ool-Ilms laid this plausible story before G^o* 
Loll, who eagerly caught at the bait laid for h, “- 
federates with the sum of 10,000 rupees as a presen 

h at^icrfesifai x 

2X2 
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naturally began to suspect some foul play, and that “ ila lui en a donner 
d’une bonne he, therefore, requested the chief of the plotters to bring 
hia pupil before biin, in order to satisfy himseltf oftthd tftrth uf thnaate- 
ment which had been made him. To this the Moonshee agreed, and in 
his next visit to his pupil, endeavoured to discover if he had any curio- 
sity to visit the interior of the city ; but seeing that his incUnsttioa tvas 
not bent in that way, our Moonshee repaired to anotheu of his pwpil^ 
and proposed an excursion to the city, and saying he would take* him to 
the house of a rich relative of his. To this proposal the oflid^r agreed, 
and at night he was arrayed in a rich native dress by the JMoonaHdfe, 
put into a splendid palankeen, and conveyed safely into the p^huce of 
Chundoo Loll, where he found the great man seated in a small apart- 
ment, being at that time totally unconscious in whose presence he had 
the honour to be. The conversation, at the request of the Moonshee, wa6 
carried on in English between the officer and himself, and the Moonshee 
explained in Persian, (which the officer did not understand,) to tht 
Minister, the sentiments of his pupil; the deluded Chundoo Loll all this 
time imagining that this was Mr. Canning’s relative before him. The 
officer having remained some time, rose to depart ; and the Minister, to 
secure more effectually the interest of the supposed relative of the Gover- 
nor-General, pressed his acceptance (much to the astonishment of the 
officer) of a magnificent necklace. This he had philosophy enough to 
refuse ; and making his salaam, left the closet. Our knowing friend, the 
Moonshee, casting a cupidinous eye at the necklace, remained behind for 
a short time with Chundoo Loll, and told him that he would easily per- 
suade the officer to take the necklace, and that he had better intrust it 
to him. This the Minister was weak enough to do, and the Moonshee, 
in addition to his shaie of the 10,000 rupees, pocketed the jewels like- 
wise. 

Some time afterwards, the whole of this well -concerted plot was dis- 
closed by one of the confederates turning Nizam’s evidence, in revenge 
for having been apportioned only 500 or 600 rupees by his felloW- 
plottera: and the subject is now undergoing investigation. 

A. B. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

As the writer of thi*. letter has furnished his name and rank as a guarantee for 
the authenticity of his statement, we readily give it insertion in our pages in 
confonnity to our uniform rule, not merely to profess, but on all occasions to 
prove/our sincere belief, that the utmost freedom of the press may be safely 
indulged, and that when hoili sides of a question can be fairly heard, truth 
in the end prevail. That Chundoo Loll should desire Sir Charles IVfetcilfe's 
removal, appears tp us most natural, after the events of his administration : and 
that he WiOUld be %eak enough to believe, that bribes ottered to the relatives of 
n new Governor-General might hasten his wishes, only shows that he knew* 
something ot European as well as Asiatic vices. The cure for all this would be, 
thfc utmost publicity in all state proceedings; and a Free Pre*s would dp fot 
Hyderabad r ’What it has done for every city that 1ms yet enjoyed it, — purge it qf 
the wor*t of it£ impurities. 
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account ;oir the nbsseriks, a people inhabiting thm 

MOUNTAINS NEAR ALEPPO 1 


THE'Newerie, who inhabit the chain of mountains to the east of the 
territory of Latakeoa, are divided into four sects, in which we meet with 
a'inixturfe of the religious practices of Paganism, of the Jewish law, of 
that of Mahomet and Ali, together with some of the dogmas of the 
Christian r faith. They are distinguished by tho names of Shcmlie, or 
Worshippers of the sun ; Clissie, worshippers of the moon; Ghaibie , who 
worship God the Creator, absent and unknown ; and Shemehk , who 
recognise no divinity. These latter arc often confounded with the Ghai- 
bte, on account of the identity of several of their customs. 

The N‘esseri6 have seven festivals: — Christmas, New Year’s Day, tho 
Epiphany,® the 17th of March, tho 14th and 15th of April, and tho 15th 
of October. The first two are distinguished by the name of Conzcli. 

The young men are not initiated into the mysteries of their religion 
until they have attained the age of fifteen. As soon as they are thought 
to have shown sufficient circumspection and intelligence, one of the lead- 
ing men of the village takes charge of the neophyte, carries him alono 
into the mountains, and gives him instruction for the space of forty days; 
at the end of which the young initiate returns to his parents, and has the 
right of wearing the turban, which was previously prohibited. This is tho 
symbol of his initiation ; from this time he designates his instructor by no 
other title than that of master . Tho women are regarded as forming 
part of the cattle of the household, and treated like slaves; they have no 
notions of religion ; and when they arc bold enough to ask for information 
on the subject, their masters answer that their religion consists in the re- 
production of the species, and in being obedient to tho will of their Inis- 
bands. 

During the first or second festival of the Couzeli, the men meet toge- 
ther, mysteriously and by night, in the house ot the Sheik of the village; 
no stranger is admitted, and even their own women are excluded. J hey 
sit cross-legged round a large earthen vessel full of wine, into which they 
cast twigs of the olive-tree, and round which they arrange an uneven 


1 Qu the manners and religious ceremonies ot the Nesser.e J 

under the name of An*an,t by Felix Dupont, Dragommi, V'T ’ 1" , 

of Vice-Consul of France, at Lataqu.e, in 1821— Tmm In ted J,om Iht Journal 

* JT Dupont unquestionably means that the : Nosairn ba\e .* chl '' a J' 

respond with the days on which Christians celebrate the “r i of - ubicct 

Epiphany. It would be a curious investigation to ascertain th h J 

ol «ach of these festivals, in the religious system of the ■ osauis. 

* These afe the same with the Nosairis. M- Dupont ■ tin 

when Tie’bpcsks of imiti dividual, and its plural Nrsserie, . xr U .K 1J hr , s Travels, 
entire sect. Particulars relati\ e to this sett may he fou \ os «u r is of Syria, 

and also in an article by M. Rousseau on the Ismaeli . 1 ■ 

in the 42d number dr Malte Brim’s Aunalcs des Voyages. - 

t This is the name under which M. dc Volney speaks « *th< ™ ^ 

7 ra\ els in Egypt and Syria. Among the Arab wri > , ^ ^1* fliirlit 

scendant of the inhabitants of Medina, who recebed Mahomet after mg 
from Mecca, and declared in his favour. — D* 5a# y 
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Account of tTie Ncsscrics. 

number of lighted tapers. After the Sheik has prayed, and blessed the 
wipe, he gives a portjop of it \o drink to every member of the trembly 
by turns ; and it is pretended (but this is a fact which n6 6ne caftt^rffy) 
that, to conclude the ceremony, they put out the lights, introduce all tile 
married women of the village, without distinction of rank or age, (the 
maidens and uninitiated young men being alohe excepted,) and that 
every man seizes on the first comer, were she even his mother, his sister, 
or his daughter. 

The Nesserie have no sacred books. They are forbidden to vtTite, or 
to note down the fundamental points of their religion, of which they have 
no knowledge, as has been before remarked, except through the medium 
of initiation and verbal instruction. They recognise each othei* by sigris, 
like the Freemasons, take an oath never to divulge the mysteries ot their 
worship, and actually resist, with heroic fortitude, the most dreadful tor- 
ments and the most seductive offers. There has not been, up to this time, 
a single instance of apostacy in a Nesserio ; nor have the Turks, by any 
means whatever, been able to prevail upon them to divulge their secret. 
They sometimes receive persons of another belief; but these are never 
initiated until their constancy has been subjected to a long and severe 
trial ; and they are closely watched to the end of their lives, and imme- 
diately sacrificed if detected in the slightest indiscretion. A very remark- 
able and still more extraordinary circumstance is, that these strangers 
are fiequently more fanatical than the Nesseiie themselves, and quite as 
scrupulously attached to the inviolability of their oaths. 

In proof of this, I need only adduce an instance which happened at 
Latakeea, and which I have heard related by several credible persons: 
One of the Governors of this town, who was exceedingly desirous ot pene- 
trating into the mysteries of a worship so faithfully concealed, after hav- 
ing martyred a gicat number of the Ncsscrie, without having been able 
to extinct from them their secret, was so struck with their unyielding 
firmness, that lie employed a couiageous and intelligent Turk, in whom 
he confided, to proceed to the mountain of the Ncsscril, to establish him- 
self amongst them under some pretext or other, and to spare no pnins to 
get himself initiated in their mysteries, in order that lie might afterwards 
rc\eal them to him; promising him, if he succeeded, a considerable sum. 
The Tuik undertook the mission. After undergoing a five years' proba- 
tion, in various w ays, he adopted the loligion of the Nesscrie, and re- 
turned to Lattakeca to dispose of his property, and to take his family 
with him to the mountain. His friend the Governor heard of his return, 
sent for him, and eagerly demanded if he had accomplished the object of 
his mission — il he had become a Nesseiie ? But what was his astonish- 
ment, w hen .the Turk, after answ erir.g his questions in the affirmative, 
added, that he neither could nor would satisfy his curiosity by Tevealing 
his profession of faith ; such a confidence being expressly forbidden by 
the new religion which he had embraced. The Governor, astonished at 
his refusal and stimulated by the most eager curiosity, tried in vain to 
subdue hint by entreaties and menaces, by anger and supplications; and 
at last, seemg that nothing could shake his constancy* plunged his dagger 
into the poor fellow’s heart. 

The Nesseri6 are circumcised, perform their ablutions like tjie jurks* 
and say their prayers at midnight and before sun-rise. They may pray 
sitting, standing, or walking; but they are obliged to begin- anew, and 
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poifgjria ft. WC/Ofld ablution, if they speak to one who is not of their religion, 
or iftW pwcoire,, whether near or at a distance, a camel, a pig, a hare, 

a ■!» their prayers they curse the man who shaves beneath the 

chin, the impotent, aad the caliphs Omar and Abu-becr; although, iu 
presence of Turks, they pretend to be Mohammedans. They drink 
wipe aod spirit*, but not in public ; and as their festivals cannot be cele- 
brated without, wine, they substitute for it, when they have none, a de- 
coction of raisins, to which they give at least the colour, if not altogether 
the taste, of win*. 

They have a prophet, whom they call Heumilan-el-Glieussaihi ; and 
they persuade the Turks that this is Mahomet. They make use indiffer- 
ently of Turkish and Christian names: as, Gabriel, George, Elias, Mah- 
mud, Haeeau, Mmtapha, lbiahim, &c. &c. They believe in Cluist’s 
mission in the character of a prophet, in the twelve Apostles, and in the 
tour Evangelists; they even read our Gospels and our Psalms.. Their 
year commences with that ol the Greeks; and they’ have retained the 
Greek names of the months. 

The Sliemelie, 3 who constitute the most superstitious sect, eat no fe- 
male animals, nor any that are maimed, blind, or diseased ; there are 
also some among them who never smoke tobacco. '1 lie other Nesseiic 
are not, in general, so scrupulous: they do nut last, they only abstain 
i’rom eating the llesh of the haic, the pig, the gazelle, the 1 camel, eiabs, 
porcupines, eels ; in a word, all fish without scales, and all shell- null, 
which are generally foibiddon. 4 The Sheiks, called Llenia, or Icained, 
are distinguished from the rest by their head-dres-. and costume. They' 
never eat out of their own houses, lest they should paiticipate 111 id-got 
wealth, which is in them considered a heinous oliencc. i hu conscien- 
tious scruple does not, however, actuate any other emss than the hteiah, 
who perform the functions ol ministeis of their worship ; loi the icsl ot 
the people, far fiom imitatiug them in this paiticulur, live lor the most 


part on tlioft and rapine. . . 

The Ghaibie 9 worship a God, absent and unknown ; they say that the 
Supreme Being, after having created man and animals, and h:n mg icgu- 
lated and directed all lliing., rose into the air, when* his spmt, ins intel- 
ligence, was dispersed and disappeaied, leaving the wo* Id as lie had 


made it. , 

The Clinic, 0 or worshippers of the moon, compose the most numcm ns 
sect, and are also looked upon with the gieatest c.msidc.Mion l.y t ie 
others. Still the Nesserie, of all the setts, marry uxhtlcunUy "ill. acl 
other, without raising the slightest dilliculty. I hen maniagc, rvyn « 
only the consent ol the Sheik, and ot the faimer <>• taxi ‘ J i> 1 > 
no w.itteu contract. As soon as the intended biidcimwui ^ ha, c >n hulcd 
his bargain with the parents of the hude, (tor the .Nossuu pnrchas . 
wife with the 6amc formalities as a mare or a coxx ,) **■ 111,1 ,l S 


» This name appears to he of Arabic origin, but l know not for what reason it 
has been adopted by these .sectaries.—-//* biwy- «. rtaiii kind-, of shell- 

4 It is deserving of remark, thatlnh without sc « » f j , r t he religion of 

fish, were also proscribed by Hakem-H.amr- Allah, the foumU r s 

U ‘* Thilnamfu derived from the Arabic^*, which sl,.ifc.«W. 
'"Tam^rarn'Tohc derivation of 
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pfcNtf'i 'Thy begirt on the Mondays *fcfc m \ tone *»d>4afcciflg 

wntit 1 Tbwsday, when the briddia imoG&ked onia 
lfoi^fc/Wiidh'ls^led^ rmmcK the tillage,' preceded ’by- a .tttjop efi yrtung 
titeof^h. di&playiiig'k ivh’rte handkerchief attached ^to> the *&&} can®, 
ttnd 'afefeompkhied by all the inhabitants of the places mon^ women; ahd 
childfetti' sifting ahd shooting alter the Arab fashion.; f When : this -bece* 
iribfry ia T OVer; r one of the assembly makes a collection ; > each «rf the p® r „ 
SOrts i^feseAt gives, according to his ability, some piece of moneys and the 
prddutifc'of the collection is delivered to the bridegroOifty and servos to 
ftffhMii^but a plentiful supper for the whole assembly,' which afterwards 
dispteftbs.' The new-married couple then retire into a little 1 building pro*, 
p'dfed for the purpose; and several of the relations- or friends of the 
bridegroom remain at the door, until he gives them notice- that the mar- 
rtegc is consummated, which is immediately announced to- the , whole 
village by a salute of musketry. Willi respect to widow#, their own oon- 
sferit’Js' all that is necessary for entering into a second marriage :■ their 
parehtrf having no right to demand any thing of their intended husbands. 
Adultery is not punished with much severity: the husband 1 tepudiates 
his wife, as soon as he can prove that she has been unfaithful, receives 
again from her parents the price which he paid for her, and marries 
again, if he pleases, a day or two after. The gallant is compelled to 
marry the deserted fair one, or to absent himself for a year and a day ; 
but if the adultery was committed with a foreigner, the woman is 
punished with death. 

The Nesserie wash their dead like the Turks. Their deep mourning 
consists in blacking the face, loosening the turban, and letting it fall 
carelessly over the neck, and changing no aiticlc of dress for forty days, 
They all believe in the metempsychosis, and revere the memory of cer- 
tain of their sheiks or santons, who have died in the odour of sanctity. 
They are by no means scrupulous of oaths in the name of God, which 
they pour foith on the most trifling occasions ; for this reason the Turks 
place them below the Jew's, and maintain that they are men without 
faith or law, and whoso lives and properties may be violated with impu- 
nity. They even believe that it is a meritorious act for them, as Mus- 
sulmans, to shed the impure blood of a Nesscri. 

This warlike and mountainous tribe would be strong enough to shake 
off the yoke of the Turks, and to maintain their independence, w ere they 
not divided by motives of interest, almost always Occasioned by implac- 
able feuds between different families. The Nesserie are vindictive, and 
maintain their rancour for a long time : the death even of the culprit 
docs not appease their fury, for their vengeance is accounted insufficient, 
unless some one or more members of bis family are included in his 
punishment. Their territory extends from Antioch almost to Tripoli. 
They occupy nearly all the mountains eastward of Latakeea, and a con- 
siderable share of the plain. This extent of country is divided into 
sixteen moukatan y or farmed divisions, of from twenty to twenty-five 
villages each, administered by Moukadem y or Governors, who receive 
their investiture every year from the Mutsclim of Latakeea, and who 
pay annually four hundred purses of miri. Of ,$»ese sixteen depart- 
ments, oj; moukataa, one is inhabited by Turks and Christians, three by 
Turcomans, and a fifth by the Kadames^, a sort of idolaters, whom I 
shall have occasion to mention again. The remainder are inhabited by 
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and a. fow Ghettos. The total amount ol their popula- 
tion, : without reckoning .those of the-eayitons of Antioch and Aleppo, 
end of Cgnunania* Svhert* there are many Neeseri^, is near forty thou- 
sand, and they occupy a hundred and eighty-two villages, thirty-two of 
^hieh are in the plain. This agricultural but impoverished race are 
clashed hy tYtfc vexations of all kinds with which they are hurthencd, 
and which frequently compel the moukataa , situated on the tops of the 
mountains, in inaccessible situations, to revolt. Tins completes the ruin 
of those parts of the country which are destitute of the means of defence, 
and which are ravaged without mercy by the Turkish troops in their pas- 
sage. All the peasants or shepherds with whom they meet, however 
innocent, and although they may not even have belonged to the revolted 
moukataa, are arrested, hound, and thrown into infectious dungeons; 
they are commonly condemned to the pal, a sort of death which is espe- 
cially reserved for the unfortunate Nesserie. 

On the mountains which border on the territory of Tripoli, there exists 
another sect, which difleis from that of the Nesserie, and is called Kada- 
mesd. They occupy a moukataa , containing a score of villages. 


THE HAND IT. 

[ From < The Songs of Greece.'] 

A m me n ant wound lus arduous way 
Down some steep mountain road, 

With twenty-seven mules before. 
Tottering beneath their load. 

Banditti station’d ’midst the rocks, 
Which r linked that nanowing vale, 

Stopp’d all his mules, and then piepared 
r lo search each corded hale. 

They fancied ponderous hags of gold 
Within those hales must lie. 

Because he hegg’d them to forbear, 

W ith tears in either e\ e : — 

“ In pity, Sir, unload the mules, 

“ Those wi etched mules, no more ; 

“ My back is broke, my arms are stiff, 

“ With loading them befoie ! 

Tlie savage cnptain fiercely cried. 

His hand upon his hilt : 

“ Ye see this, nnbelic vmg dog, m 
“ Tins child of shame and guilt ! 

«< He only thinks about his mules, 

“ Nor trembles for his life ! 

“ Where are ye all, my Palikars ? 

« Spirits of blood and strife 
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The Bandit, 


u A poniard’s point must twuaquiUi# 

* 6 Thia me rchandizing slaye,” 

The pitying band forbore to strike, 
Because be seem’d so brave. 

But, like a tiger on his prey, 

The savage captain flew, 

And plunged a dagger in his side, 

Before that shuddering crew. 

The murder’d merchant’s cries were shrill. 
And then his groans were deep: 

(< How will my father learn my fate, 

“ My distant mother weep ! ” 

“ Where dwells thy mothci ? trust to me 
“ The message when we meet.” 

“ My mother was in Arta born, 
u My father lives in Crete. 

“ And were the Klepht, my brother, here, 
“ I ne’er h.ul met with harm ! ” 

The captain caught the (King man 
With faint and trembling arm ! 

And bore him, wing’d with terror’s speed, 
And shuddering, to a leech : 

“ Oh! thou who know 'si what human rut 
4 ‘ And direful magic teach, 

“If for the mggaid peasant’s price, 

44 Thou e’ei hast cured another, 

“ for the ransom of a king, 

41 Cure him, — lie my brother !” 

“ T oft have cured such yawning gash 
“ As knives and subies deal ; 

“ But wounds like the->e thy dagger gave 
“ No earthly power can heal ! ” 

Then to his murderous brother thus 
Th’ intrepid merchant saul : — 

“ At least, present my fathei these, 

“ My mules, when 1 am dead !” 

“ How shall I tell my angry sire, 

44 And how my weeping mother: 

“ I seized on these my biother’s mules, 

“ And slew r that guiltless brother !’’ 



A BOMBAY OFFICER S REMARKS ON THE NEW ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THK ARMY OF THAT PRESIDENCY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — The interest you liave ever taken in all that concerns the wel- 
fare of the Indian Army, induces me to write to you on the subject of tho 
long expected army arrangements, which, as usual, have disappointed the 
greater number of those interested ; the benefits, as to promotion, being 
confined to officers of the higher ranks, who, by becoming commandants 
of regiments, remain in the service for life, and thus check, for many 
years, the promotion of the army which was occasioned by retirement, 
on attaining the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and serving twenty-two 
\ears in India. 

I am, however, satisfied, that the advantages to be eventually derived 
horn each battalion becoming a regiment, far outweigh the immediate 
injury to a particular rank in the army, and this T believe is the general 
feeling. 

Another branch of the new arrangements is not so satisfactory. I 
advert to the staff allowance of 400 rupees to each officer commanding 
or in charge of a regiment. The allowance to a Subaltern, and even to 
a Captain, is liberal ; hut the boon deei eases, in proportion to the rank of 
the officer, thus: — a Major has only dOO lupees above the allowances 
on the old system ; a Lieutenant-Colonel only 100 ; ami the officer com- 
manding a brigade of tw T o or more regiments, derives no benefit what- 
ever. This aiises fiom other allowances being discontinued to the 
brigadiers, and the full batta of all commanding officers being struck 
oif. To consider this a liberal anangement, after so many years of hope 
deferred, is to suppose those who suffer from it devoid ot common sense 
ami feeling. The Madras Government have declined acting upon it; 
and there is a confident expectation of the batta being restored to com- 
manding officers of regiments, and the table-money to hiigadieia with 
retrospective effect, as never having been intentionally discontinued by 

the Government at home. . . , 

Nothing could be more explicit than tho Court s oraers with respect to 
the aimyat each Presidency being remodelled: “ that each battalion 
should become a regiment, and that each regiment should he numbered 

in the order in which they weie fir^t raised and formed. 

• -• •• -fleet at C alcutta and 

egimcnt of those 
number. On 


These instructions were literally carried into 
Madras, but totally neglected at Bombay ; only one 


embodied previous to 171)8-9 having received its pi Oper mun Kr. n 
what piinciplc thr Court’s orders have been disol.es ed. it is diihndtt 
conjecture; but it can only be temporary, il justice p ,I "" P .' 0 
reyin, ent at ibis Presidency, as it has been done at the other _ic*u t m >e«, 
and agreeably to the positive letter oi the orders on which the airang - 

ment was framed. T ^ ntr „. „ 

Another arrangement at this Presidency I cannot put o c, * ‘Hhout 
notice. It regards the old Marine Battalion, a ce>rps raised . t a very 
early period, and even distinguished by government hem 

ample testim^nyTt^ merits of this fine old battalion, and ^J er 

instances, the devoted attachment to the service shown by “body ot the 
when prisoners at the Isle of France, during the last war. Nothing could 
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induce them to take arms against the Government they had served, and 
6y .were ; protected unde* uojiffhqf , m iW^nd 

respectable officer, commanding the corps at Head Quarters. 

This battalion had been frequently supeilBed&d, but Vas at last par- 
tially restored to its rights as a regular body, by. becoming the 1st bat- 
talifc^oNlhHVtH regiment, the two battalions of the f 12th regiment rapk- 
it',’ being raised subsequently to its being made a regiment of 
th&iiddr' ; ' ’ " * ' 1 

' 'By rthd instructions of the Court, this battalion was cnti^cT to stand 
very high in the line, but was numbered the 21st regirhent. h) 1 y ", 
n '$irbi£quenfly, by an order of the Bombay Government/ but 'referable 
to’the Sanction Of the Court of Directors, this fine and res]Wctabta' 
cOTfte has beeri deprived of its officers and its number, and thrown eri- 
tfreiydrit of the line, on the principle of an extra corps, to he commanded 
by ttny Captain or Major in the service who may be selected. The first 
otfibbf ftp)|V51iited is a Major from the European regiment, unheq painted 
with the men t and from never doing duty with Natives, uninformed 
as* to thblr habits; their feelings, and their prejudices. 

?f 'Edtbpeah officers were considered useless to this corps, does It 
foUortir that so distinguished a regiment should be thrown out of the line,— - 
a mcatoite only heretofore resorted to where punishment for misconduct 
was intended ? The sequel, however, will add to your surprise consider- 
ably; when I mention that the officers (European) were posted to an extra 
battalion raised a few years since, and which became the 21st regiment 
of the line, and took rank ot the 22d, 23d, and 24th regiments. It is 
imjVosaible but that the Native officers of the old 21st must feel hurt at 
this extraordinary arrangement, by which they arc thrown out of the line, 
and their place supplied by a corps raised but a few years, and not a 
man of which has over seen an angry shot fired. 

f fully 'anticipate the Court’s disapproval of this measure, arid hope to 
see the good old cor] is restored to its rights, and enjoying the number to 
which their instructions on the subject entitle it. The decisions from 
home must be free from prejudice ; and there can be no doubt that the 
most mature consideration will be given to a question which involves the 
interests and feelings of one of the most meritorious battalions in their 
service. 

It had been invariably the custom of our army, that the senior regi- 
mental offibet with each corps should command it, when no Ucutonant- 
Cbkmel was present ; this, however, has been set aside ; Majors pr© 
madd transferable, ami, latterly, even Captains: one being lately ordeted 
to thktft Charge of a regiment, and that not his oWn, at a garHsoVi station'. 

I WktH'ta avoid comments upon this departure from an est'ablislffid ch^tom 
of *t?his as well Us other sendees. That it may lead to abuse ik ceWriin ; 
and the command of a regiment may, in time, be considered in the light 
of a staff- appoint merit, and conferred by iutcrest to the injury of qifiqqrs 
w{i<^ ))gvfc served steadily with their corps; nor can l admit that the 
principle is, less unjust, because it has not hitherto been carried WMcX* ’ 
tromes. ; 'The 1 customs of- a service should be sacred, hft itmoVatioh^ jrndri 
adt/fit^dd, places the rights of officers entirely at the meycV. pf jjgifqr 
whipb '/is nut always accompanied by judgmW, although H jmay byngood 
intentions. • • - » r > , . iWt >>> 

Bombay, Dec. I, 1821. ‘ A ‘BOshlA OmCfcHV 



tel, . 


i.jrtrpnO«I 1 BCTtVS dtAN'Cfe AT RFt.ICS OF THRtkbM trth*. 

✓ 1 ~+ < "’ * > i< ( > to« Is. ' , »•.* m!,i, ♦ , . ^ , 

, , - ’ - Ttoth&Editor of the Oriental Herald. " d r . J \ 

^ir p — ^ vef's^ce t fyad an opportunity of observing tha Hbaral sp^it, 
arid’ the patriotic, or rather the philanthropic tendency, of the Oi^nta (, 
Herald, I have indulged the ambition of finding myself among your CQfit 
respondents, if you would accept such occasional communicatioogascan 
be expected from a writer who lias passed his grand climacteric. 

While we avaiit-coureurs in the journey of life are obliged to slacken 
our pace, and can now only maintain (as portrayed in Addison’s bea^ti* 
ful allegory) “ a hobbling march on the broken arches” of Mirza’s bridge, 
we are continually missing another and another, among the few surviving 
companions of our way. Whither, then, shall one repair, who baa proved 
the “ vanity and vexation of spirit ” inseparable from length of days, white 
his mortal associates are falling beside him, but to his “ immortal ftieijds 
in his closet” ? Thus, daily experiencing how rare is the appearance of 
an old friend, I am more and more disposed to cultivate a friendly inter- 
course with old books ; and would offer you, now and then, as your luuita 
and my leisure, health, or inclination shall allow, the result of suqU con- 
versations as I may hold with those vencrables. 

I propose to pay a peculiar attention to w hat may occur on the topor* 
graphy, the manners and customs , or the early history of the East, con- 
formably to the principal character of your w ork ; not, however, to the 
exclusion of topics w hich interest, or at least deserve to interest, civilized 
inan, wherever he may be found. While too often encountering some mo- 
nument of human folly, to which the impartial press has atforded an un- 
merited preservation, I would especially offer a grateful homage, however 
inadequate, to the memory of those genuine benefactors of mankind, who 
opposed themselves, often at their imminent peril, to the errors and preju- 
dices of their times ; anticipating, and thus frequently advancing, the im- 
provements of a later age : all, of whatever colour, creed, or climate. 

Who taught with truth, or with persuasion mov’d; 

Who sooth’d with number*, or with sense improv’d j 
Who told the powers of reason, or refin’d, 

All, all that strengthen’d or adorn’d the mind. 

\VhiIe amusing myself with such a project, and somewhat fondly rely* 
ing on “life’s futurities,” sixty-five of my years are “ numbered and 
finished.” I shall, therefore, by your leave, indulge the fancy ot consider- 
ing no book or pamphlet as belonging to The Olden Time, unless it were 
published, or at least written, beiorc I was born . 1 rims, while rambling 
now and then into the overpraised “ good times of Queen Bess, or even 


* There are few occupations that afford u* more delight than that of casting 
backward glance on days gone by. The past has for ns much more P . 
than the future, and wc shall be glad to add to the enjoyments of the 
bringing out the hidden treasures of the past to our aid. >V e »b . 

venerable correspondent’s communications with tin mixed satis a , 
only hdpe that bis excellent example will stimulate many who are ! “ r 

lanctddiwi Che autumn oflife (its winter so warm-hearted a J? 1 ***® , r . P . #ll lavw 
never feel) to contribute their occasional aid to the re-production and Joy'* 
ment of reJics of The Olden-Time.-— JEo. 
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into the times of the English Nero, (her merciless sire,) and more fre- 
quently into the seventeenth tffan into the later century, the year 1760 
famous for the birth of several millions besides myself, and in which 
commenced the* feventful reign of George III., will strictly bound any 
approaches towards the time -present. 

Should you encourage my design by accepting this introduction, I will 
soon submit to the ordeal of your editorial judgment No. 1 of The Olden 
Timxo '* . i - 

April 258, 1825, i’-SBatriivaJ 


a ‘b'engIal officer’s opinions on the military Prospects 
of INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. ? 

• hill, Bengal, Nov. i&fth, 1,824* 

It is now but a short period since I wrote to you on the stat<* 
this country, particularly as it regarded Military affairs ; yet my prog- 
nostications are fast fullilling. We have had a mutiny in one of the 
Native Regiments and a terrible, though necessary example has been 
made : but it is now highly necessary that other steps should be taken 
by this Government ; a course of conciliation, and of measures to raise 
the respect and credit of this Army, and (if not too late) to attach them 
to (he Government : they require to ho treated with that consideration 
which is due to their importance in maintaining our ascendancy in the 
East. l ;, or many years past a contrary system has been pursued, and 
wc are now feeling the effects of it. Desertions are taking place by 
hundreds from the troops ordered on service, and, ere long, they will take 
placo by thousands, while the Native Powers in every quarter are ready 
to rise against us. We have no channel in this country by which we 
can make the Government acquainted with the real state of things ; and 
I, as a duty, take this method of expressing my conviction, that unless 
the Native Army of this country is treated with more consideration, the 
country is lost. It is very evident that an army, constituted as the Native 
Armies of the Company are, must take its tone from its European Offi- 
cers ; and when they feel that every act of the Government tends to their 
degradation, can they, or will they, uphold the Service to their men ? I 
have done all lean, as an individual, to save them from an error, the con- 
sequences of which me now so serious. If free and temperate discus- 
sion had been allowed in the public pants of this country ^ things never 
could have come to this pass ; hut our rulers having obstinately deter- 
mined upou one eironeous system, — of seeking information from die Civil 
portion of the Service only ; they have gone on in error, and I almost fear 
it is too late to retrieve it. It has heretofore been the generally expressed 
opinion of the Civil Service, that the military influence has ho effect 
whatever upon the collections of the revenue ; we shall now see who tile 
niosf capably of judging of the true interests of the couhtry, ahft Vrhat 
dependence is to he placed upon interested opinions, at variance With 
common sense. A Government that is held solely by it military prepon- 
derances never can afford to treat that branch of its establishment with 
the contempt which this has experienced of late. 


MtLESf. 
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APPEAL TO PROPRIETORS OF INDIA STOCK. 

To thb Editor of the Oriental Herald * 

Sir, — I am surprised that such able and independent Proprietor* of 
East India Stock as Sir Charles Forbes, the Hon. Douglas Kirthafrd, 
Mr. Hume, and many others, do not more frequently convene General 
Courts of Proprietors, now that the advantage resulting to the public in- 
terest at large from such discussions have been made so fully evident 
from what has transpired since the debates on the Hyderabad Papers. 

Until then I was, myself, disposed to believe that General Courts pro- 
duced little or no effect ; but I am now quite satisfied that their want of 
efficacy has proceeded only from the indolence and supineness of Some, 
atid the interested inducements of others, to render them As little fre- 
quent as possible ; by which means, scarcely any opportunity offers for 
exposing and discussing abuses, which might otherwise be eradicated. 
Supposing, however, such General Courts to be held only every quar- 
ter, or even every two months, the interval is tea great to keep alive that 
interest which must be preserved to work v, ith effect. 

There are many, Sir, who have a strong aversion to General Courts, 
because they fear the exposure of defects and correction of abuses, by 
which they profit. Still, a very large majority of the Proprietors have a 
direct iuterest, and I hope a desire, to induce them to seek a reform, and 
to improve every branch of the Service- 

Some, through indolence, and many through ignorance, believe the 
Court of Directors to possess sufficient abilities and inclinations to do all 
that is desirable, without the stimulus of Genera! Courts; and conclude 
that the aid of the Board of Control is all that is required. They are, 
however, much mistaken ; and should recollect that although the Board 
of Control does some little good, and prevents some abuses, it is nofc in 
its province to originate measures. 

Uet the reflecting Proprietor, who is disposed to intrust carelessly the 
happiness and prosperity of seventy millions of our fellow-creatures, and the 
entire management of a most extensive empire, to 24 persons, notoriously 
engaged fn various other occupations, some directly at variance with 
the duties they have to perform as Directors, consider how few of that 
number are even considered to he able and intelligent in the various oc- 
cupations for which they were expressly educated. Again, let him con- 
sider how much of their time is necessarily devoted to the promotion ot 
their own affairs, as well as that of their numerous f. lends, and it will 
be found that very little time is left to apply to their duties as Directors. 
Not much inquiry is requisite to discover how few, except t e ^ a,r ~ 
man and his Deputy, attend at the India House, excepting on Court 
clays ; nor to. find out how they are employed when they are there. 

It may be asked then, who conducts all the business as it is now car- 
ried on ? The best answer is, perhaps, to be found in the rep y given >y 
Mr. Astell, as Chairman, to Mr. P. Kinnaird s question, as to how it 
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Appeal to Proprietors of India Stock . 

happened that a letter of the Bengal Government, which the Court consi- 
dered ao teagritbportfvnt, regarding the licence to the houf^of 
and Co. to make loans to the Nizam, remained unanswered from tne India 
House for two years ? The answer of the Chairman was this : that the 
delay was owing to one of the Examiners having died, and another 
being sick ! Confessedly admitting, that without these Examiners there 
was 1 Qitt dfte who could or would perform the duty. Hea’rtftiaT^e'Pfo- 
pHetoW of India Stock, and judge for yourselves! : 

The, Court of Directors have a great aversion to General Courts j die 
reasons are too evident. The Company’s interests, however, and tne in- 
terests of India, as well as of the British public, demand tKaf they sjioulcl 
be .more frequently held. If they even assembled once a month, moi& 
good would be effected in twelve months, than is likely to be produced by 
the prevailing system in as many years. Surely nine independent Pro- 
prietors (for no more are required to sign a requisition) can be jfoupdi&r 
this purpose* Let them only exert this privilege, and incalculable be- 
nefits may even yet result therefrom. 

An Old Proprietor of * *. 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

it was said of old, iC that if ten righteous men could be found in Sodom* they 
might have saved their city." It was, however, destroyed; from which we may 
infer that the required ten could not be found. In the present instance, our Cor- 
respondent thinks that if nine active, zealous, honest, and independent men 
could be found among the 3000 Proprietors of Judia Stock, the body to which 
they belong might still be redeemed from much of the odium, as well as positive 
loss, which certainly awaits them. Perhaps he is right • but where are tlie nine 
to be fouud? We can state, of our own knowledge, that when it was wished to 
call a General Court for the sake of taking into consideration the question of a 
Free Press in India, the most important that could occupy the attention of any 
public assembly, nine signatures could not he obtained in all Condon ! The three 
individuals named by our Correspondent first signed it ; the two next were 
persous living at a distance from London, whose signatures could only be hb* 
tained by a journey into the country; the sixth and seventh names Were given 
through mere courtesy; the eighth, it is believed, from principle; and tbela#t* 
after much solicitation, merely to complete an otherwise hopeless requisition hr- 
Such are the Proprietors of Last India Stock ! On a subsequent occasion, wheye 
the same subject had to be debated, the requisition was filled With scarcely less 
difficulty. Tlie names of three persons favourable to the object in question w«rft 
obtained; the fourth was giveu as a matter ot personal favour; the 1 three next 
from motives of a strong interest in tlie question, but uuder much ht^rdtQ tk® 
individuals, two of whom were still iu the Company’s service ; and. the jtwo 
from motives that are unknown, but it is believed, mere accommodatToh M tlie in- 
dividual. After this, what public questions can obtain nine signatures to -eblt a<5b : 
neral Court every month ? Wc answer, None. The Court of Directors are strongly 
interested in preventing them ; and the Proprietors at large are . i 
in their being held. Unless, therefore, some oppressed individual has ^ cpe.lio 
bring forward, aud enlists a few benevolent as well as public-spirited fiends On 
his bebqlf, no requisition can be got up. That this is a disgrbeef 
body we admit. But the remedy is in making the dividends an actu&i ibstead-of 
a nominal thing, iu taking off the restriction which confines tb^m tq - pfP 

cent., add making them rise or fall, as the profits of the good, aud tV e 
the bad, government of India may atftct them. The hope of profit, and the 
dread of loss, will bring crowded Courts; whjle honour, justice, bad jpublk 
principle would harangue to empty benches. ~ mv »■> 
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Tint LATE DECISION AGAINST THE MAIWK7IS >op* 
' f ' 1, HASTINGS. 

To tkt Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

8ib,-— W hen oiir country, or any portion of it, {& In danger, sqpihetvess 
is criminal : I do therefore loudly proclaim, that our possession* in JndLa 
are in danger. 

Th^ time Is again arrived, when, in the emphatic language of that 
eminent statesman, Warren Hastings, (by whose magnanimity and tran- 
scend ant talents India was preserved ’to Britain when assailed by perils 
the most appalling,) it may with truth be asserted, 44 That our existence 
there is suspended by a thread so fine, that the touch of Chance may 
break, or the breath of Opinion dissolve it." 

With reference to this state of things, the historian of the present pe- 
riod will have to record the remarkable but lamentable concurrence, that 
whilst India rises up, and with outstretched arms, implores the return of 
the Marquis of Hastings, a portion or party of that community which he 
so long, so zealously, and so beneficially served, was at the same moment 
straining every nerve in the capital of the British empire, to calumniate 
the character, and stigmatize the conduct, of that illustrious nobleman. 

When every document and every page, having reference to liis govern- 
ment of India, was in vain scrutinized with malevolent assiduity, nnd the 
English language ransacked to misconstrue or pervert the honest mean- 
ing of every word or sentence that may have been written in private con- 
fidence, or in the warmth of unsuspecting fiiendship ; when nil this, I say, 
proved abortive in affording any semblance of corrupt motives, or collusive 
conduct, the talons of vindictive persecution were made to grasp another 
theme, endeavouring to brand the character of Lord Hastings with the 
charge of criminal favouritism ; with reference to the incidental indul- 
gence, of the -best feelings of our nature, and the discharge of the most 
sacred obligation which can devolve on mankind — viz., the promoting tho 
welfare of the offspring of departed friends, solemnly consigned to oui 
protection ! Under such invidious construction, might not all patronage 
or persons in authority be liable to the same imputation i ? What! accord- 
ing to this viuw f , is all the vast patronage of the India House but favour- 
itism ? Do not the Directors bestow their patronage on their own con- 
nexions and their friends, and their friends’ friends, to the exclusion 
of the destitute offspring of old and faithful servants, w m aye 
them long and well ; unless they can by any means gam access to indivi- 
dual favour ? Were all the community admitted to claim a share of that 
vast patronage, would not hundreds and thousands of young men o 
rior, or fvt all events of equal qualification and pretensions, present them- 
selves to their; choice ? But, no ! Such is the condition <rf their Office, 


^r cnoice s mu, no i - , .. 

and, such its best reward: the indulgence oftlicmost gra c , U j^' ^ i 

the heart. And is it, then, in the person of the Marquis of Hast.^aonhr 
that, any indulgence of such feelings is to be denounced asshigh iriine 
^d. ni'wdoiueaV? . Heaven forbid such perversion and i njns and 

the voices and parties which have a . uu . cd character, 

signed to the oblivious pity of mankind , whilst tl c ' . iin St 

and the splendid achievements and virtues oi the Marquis oi Hastings, 


Ournfal Hn'oU Vfl. • 
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wilt eontpfrw* to adorn tbopaga of h«tory y andbe jwrtly hpldf forth ft* a 
bright Example to future gdneiatioos. - F^tuimiscnn*** monfo rfov^tim 
only be* deemed culpable when it operate* * to tbedisad vantage, ttLtbt 
stale, wthe injhry of individuals. Now, in negkisb toMhe. intftafifce 
question } it has beefcl ably contended > and remains te be displayed;: that 
its operation Was actually beneficial to the state, aind ia no^idel ipjarknis 
or prejudicial to any individual whatsoever. . 1 • i h • v d t i / . 

But I am not eontent to rest the character of the Marquis of Hastings 
on a negative comparison. I do confidently assert, without fear of oart* 
tra diction on any fair grounds, that at no period of out Indian 'U.djmiai- 
stration, for the last fifty vears, has favouritism been Jess prevalent { or 
fitness and capacity, qualification and merit, been so much attended to in 
the selection for office, and the bestowal of appointments, asunder* JLorld 
Hastings's government; during which, the character of the service .yto* 
exalted, and the best interests of the state promoted and secured J dg 
not except from this general position even the administration of the great^ 
the good, the revered Lord Cornwallis, to whom I always looked Up With 
veneration, as an ornament to the peerage, an honour to his profession, 
and one of the most exalted characters of the ago in which he lived» But 
all who remember that period, will also recollect, that the amiable quali- 
ties of his Lordship’s mind, yielding to the interposition of those around 
him, very often allowed the needle of patronage to bo attracted to the 
north of the Tweed. 

But enough on this score. The same jaundiced eye and cavilling 
spirit might equally apply the same ungracious construction to most of the 
patronage of every Government, or men in power. Do not all occasionally 
Indulge such feelings? — Aye! and very properly and necessarily so, for 
upholding the fabric of Government ; whilst in such indulgence they de- 
rive their best reward and most soothing consolation, for the turmoil oi 
office, and the asperities to which all who are in public life are exposed. 

Reviewing, then, the passing events of the present times, the histo- 
rian, l fear, will have to record, with reference to mi&uaanagemeut 
abroad, and a malign influence at home, that the downfall ol the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, was settl- 
ed in Leadenhall- street, under the dictatorship of William AsteR, i® the 
year of our Lord 1824-5. 

Gangeticu*. ; 

SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EXTENSION OF COLONIAL INFOaBfyVWty 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, I am a constant reader of your able and useful WprL ; W* M 

it appears to be conducted with a view to public objects and* tbcgqnetfd 
good, it has occurred to me that a few succinct suggestions 
time, principally intended to glance at particular subjects on which in- 
formation and elucidation promise to be both useful and acceptable to 
the public, may be candidly received. There being at preset a prfcswe 
on my time, and your day of publication heirig at hand, it rt 4J0tfpWt*r 
cable to do more than put down a few hasty ‘sentences. - mi /<•* > f ^ 

It has been the misfortune of Britain, that her peopfe And rule** 
remained in great ignorance relative to hertraasmavine pefcewswaft* ■ 11 
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yo «f ttri ^liw^ringly ooo ductsd in a way to ramova this ignore**, 

y it wgtrto'O** Eastern pottwsidiis, aad the Eastern conntria* generally, 
it 1 Will eflfedt 1 a inoet ‘important and. it is pleasing to obaepva that you do 
wot Mrtnt yowrie^ to India* but regularly giro us intelligence frem New 
Hdatfr W<tifoa< and rarioua* other countries lying to the Boat of the Cape 
of Onto Hepwy ae Well aa from that territory itself. I should hope, how- 
ever, that with the extension of your correspondence, and progress of 
you# W^klgomeatd generally, you maybe able to give fuller information. 
For example if you could command leisure deliberately to inspect the 
Hie of Sydney Gaeettes } this, joined to your letters from that quarter, 
and the oral accounts of some of the many intelligent individuals whom 
duty ^interest leads to pass some time in that colony, aad return 
thence, Would, probably, enable you to draw up articles fraught with un- 
expected information. The public is ill-informed on many points of the 
geography of that region, which is the more interesting at the present 
juncture!, <to account of its being adapted to the colonization of whites. 

While papers, and almost volumes arc written ou the question of the 
course of the Niger, and perilous journeys undertaken to ascertain it, it 
is remarkable that we should have been so slow to explore parts of New 
Holland, not very distant from our existing settlements, and that the 
public, should evince no curiosity on the subject. The North Eastern 
part of that great island should be particularly interesting to us, as lying 
between the settlement of Port Jackson in its present extent, and those 
of Van Dieman's Land. If the country north of Bass's Straits, and 
bordered to the eastward by the Pacific, should prove a fertile one, 
which it may do, even if wo had complete proofs of the whole of its 
coasts being barren and dreary, it would be an important discovery. It 
has been reported, on what specific authority 1 forget, that a tresh water 
river falls into Port Philip, though the intention of founding a settle- 
ment there was given up on account of there being no fresh water. 
That was the reason assigned by Colonel Collins, I believe. 1 he dis- 
coveries made by land have justly taught us to distrust merely maritime 
inspection. Captain Cook passed Port Jackson by without notice. 
Flinders, was, I think, a good while in Moreton Bay, yet did not dis- 
cover the Brisbane j and several other rivers have, of late yeais, been 
discovered along the east coast, that had not been known, so tar as I 
know, to any navigator. A succinct history ot what has been one in 
geographical research in that region, with a statement ot w lat remains 
tej be accomplished, and the best conjectures that on present groun scan 
be foVm6d r , Would be a curious and useful article. 

A history of tho unfortunate Colony at Algoa Bay would, in yo 
hands, form another such article. T 

As a general observation, I should recommend rctrosp . 1 > 7 

be Veyy Wfell for the poet to act on Horace s advice , and 
exapipfe f —± 

■ ■ ' i - Et iu medias res, 

Non secus ae notas , auditorem rapit 

bat the public writer, whose aim is not to confound, but to 

to lead hi. reader from real heu and correct dates,! 

will carry him back’ to what has preceded, and p 1* un J er _ 

all th« u>i*e*ila«eous circumstances necessary towards the full 

a iidtag of the case and question. And here id seen the judgment and 

2 Y 2 
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skill of one really fitted to be .a public i-p rTrr - 
fully 'afid ~minutely informed himself , 1 enters 
others, and supplies the specific means of its removal. 

You, .would probably do well, now that the enlargement of its size ad- 
mits additional matter, to give in your publication the easiest jp^c^icjable 
reports of Debates in both Houses of Parliament. Ypur.)^^a ( fl^^, 
especially, will not like to be referred to Hansard ; 

Oriental Herald cannot be conceived complete, or to cpjrcspbiftq its 
title, unless the matter above alluded to be regularly admitted. . t , ,,, , , 
In case of these proving welcome, I may, at a future time, Wobble, you 
with a few more remarks and hints, ’ / lU|lf 

April, 2G, 1825. 

NOTE 61 ' TJIE EDITOR. M[ 


We are obliged to our kind Correspondent, for the interest ho evinces in the 
success and utility cf our labours ; and approving of most of his Suggestivus, yte 
print them, in order that we may accompany them with a promise to do our, best 
to adopt them as opportunity may admit. 


DEFENCE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY^ NAVAL SERVICE, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sin,— I am a constant reader and great admirer of your Work? but 
as an old officer in the Company’s Naval Service, I cannot allow the 
article in your last Number, on the ‘ Disadvantages of Indiamon Sailing 
Singly' to pass without severe censure. The letter from Admiral W. B. 
Page, I read with mixed feelings of contempt and indignation: bad he 
confined himself to urging the necessity of two ships sailing in company, 
and of adopting precautionary measures to prevent fire w hen drawing 6ft 
spirits, I might have agreed with him ; hut even in his observation oib the 
latter subject, he has betrayed gross ignorance of the preset* sjtetetti; 
for, I believe, very few, if any of the Commanders, permit -spirits * to >be 
drawn off in the hold or spirit-room ; and assuredly, the melancholy 
accident on board the Kent did not arise from that caused His 
strictures on the want of discipline in the Company’s ships a re founded 
in error; and his remark about the folly and injury of barti.fdu>$ the 
lives of our brave soldiers in any but King’s ships, is perfectly .absurd- 
The discipline on board Indiameii is sufficient for all purposes of, safety 
and comfort. The stupa are of a very fine class ; and the cdroibantiers 
and officers are, in point of seamanship, as efficient as the officers' of the 
Royal Navy; and, not unfrequently, decidedly superior asf navigator*. 
For a confirmation of these assertions, I confidently appeal/ to the 
thousands who have sailed in Indiameu. I have the highest respect for 
the King’s Service, and am most unwilling to draw tnvidioud « Cbm- 
parisons ; but, when I find one of its Admirals gratuitously heaping^*" 
inerited reproaches upon the East India Naval Service, for want of 
discipline, skill, and safe ships, I cannot be silent I can only conclude, 
that bis comments are the effect of antiquated notions, blind prejudice, 
or puerile dotage. ’ “ 


London, 10th Max, 1825* 




; cbtfiiTtfb'trt IfirTER PROM SOME GREAT UNKNOWN— IN BROAD 
STREET. 

Broad Street, April 1825. 

Aw Odcasijorral Reader of The Oriental Herald is desirous of 



in lire OKClvll Ui Uic OJA xstxya »» 0,1 aw iiia, mum iiuuoc, no iaiu 

writer is frteased to term it, 4 taken on the spot/ he has imputed to Mr. 
WEk'dlNb/ttog of the speakers on that occasion, the following observa- 
tion : — “ No one, said the honourable Proprietor, in Catholic countries, 
herird of a more -profitable pilgrimage to Mecca than this and then the 
writer goes on to say, “ until Mr. Weeding made the discovery, we never 
knew that the Catholics of Italy or Spain were in the habit of offering 
theit devotions at the shrine of the Arabian Prophet/’ 

Now, to this statement the writer of the present article, who attended 
during the whole of the six days’ debate, is desirous to give the llattest 
contradiction. He denies , in the first place, that Mr. Weeding once 
alluded even in the slightest degree to the journey of Mr. Palmer’s Moon- 
sliee to Arabia, or to the liberal allowance which he received from the 
Nizam’s Minister to cheer him on his pilgrimage. ^ No allusion whatever 
to the circumstance having been made by Mr. Weeding in his speech, 
the u blunder” becomes that of the author of the Sketch, and the * ge- 
neral laughter/’ which was never heard of till it appeared in the pages of 
the Oriental Herald, is converted into a smile of contempt for the mulico 
of the writer, and compassion for his weakness, who, in his endeavour to 
affix ridicule upon a Gentleman that is far above it, is compelled torn- 

vent a falsehood for the purpose. 

To show the total disregard evinced by the writer of the Sketch, though 
“ taken on the spot,” of the truth even of the commonest circumstance, 
atad his incapacity therefore to give a just description, he affirms that 
Mr. Weeding spoke on the first day’s debate, whereas it was not till the 
third day that he had an opportunity of addressing the Court. He de- 
scribes the same Gentleman as speaking from the ex remi y 0 , . * 

On the contrary, he spoke from the midst of it, being not more than six 
seats from the floor of the Court. 1 , . a ; nn9 i 

'Fjw Editor of The Oriental Herald is now called "P®"> b y/‘. S 0 ^k“ch m 
R eader, to contradict the false statement of the author of the Sketch as 

publicly as lie has given insertion to it. , , he will 

If the Editor will consult the notes of hit short-hand wntcr^he will 
there learn, that on the first day indeed, a Gent eman, y 

entered at large into the subject, did allude to the * sLnnlcment to the 
but in wy. different terms from those stated m i • 11 ] >rell 

Oiiental Herald. The Gentleman here meant, though he ha U J R( _ 
in Palestine, or in Arabia, is as well informed on t . (t Q en _ 

man Cburclv and those of the Musulsnan Gree as y ‘ 

1 Ttve«e 4W two tilth important 

shsU rmnmtwl rep«l*c> it] toBim I to take * from ,be t.lwjr. Aeordins 

( ourt, to measure the exact distant l, « *' ,, , )e ca ii w | the extremity, a» 

to our own npt^n, six scats from the fl >y seen.— ho. 

the speaUi^ rarely or e*cr ascend beyond it, as jar at 
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tleman of liberal education may be supposed to be. The imputation, tiitere- 
fore, if applied to him, would b6 equally uhfdlihdadi ' 1 p 1 ’* ’** 1 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

The writer of this article is as much entitled to be heard as any one else : but, 
if he be a Gentleman, which some will doubt when they read the edarse language 
of his production, he ought to know that, in common courtesy, wbett one tttan 
accuse! another of palpable misstatement, of contemptible malice* of invited 
falsehood, and gives “ the flattest contradiction” t<* hip assertions,^ oy^it to (jo 
so openly, signing his name at the foot of his letter, and letting the world, as 
well as his adversary, see who is this mighty champion, whose word is to- Wei taken 
ns true, though no one knows what arc his pretensions to he believed above 
another, whose assertions he denounces as talse. It is uimcult to imagine a 
irreater degree of arrogance than that exhibited by such a pretepd^r to infal- 
libility : or a greater degree of ignorance than that which could Uad a person Jo 
believe that any one would pay the least attention to his dogmatism. An aiibtfy- 
inous reasoner will he believed oil the strength of his arguments : an anonymous 
asserttor and denier, on the accuracy of his facts: hat when A. declares that ,a 
thing is true, and B. conteuds that the same thing is false, the result is, th^t 
readers give implicit credit to neither We were ourselves prevented by con- 
tinued illness from attending the Court during either of the Six Pkys Debate- 
but the writer of the article in question tlul attend, and wrote from notes taken 
on the spot. If he confounded Mr. Weeding with some other speaker, there was 
no malice in the deed. There were so many dull orations delivered, that this 
error might well be forgiven: and. when Mr. Weeding attains the eminence 
of Mr. Canning or Mr. Brougham, he will he safe from shch mistakes of the 
reporters. At present he must he content to rank among the many equally dis- 
tinguished speakers, whose names are not known beyond the range of Leadea- 
hall-street, and not even to every one there. 


LETTER OF THE ABBK DUBOIS, ON TIIF. STATEMENTS CONTAINED 
IN ‘THE FRIEND OF INDIA.* 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Paris, March lv 1826; 

T HAVE read throughout with attention ‘ The Friend Of India,’ No. X., 
in which the author endeavbtirs to refute what 1 hare published on the 
elate of Christianity in India: no part, however, of what he advances, 
has been sufficient to convince me that I was in error, nor to induce me 
to blot out a single paragraph of what I had previously written. What 
l have been particularly shocked at, in this production, is, the vehemence 
and the tone of acrimony and animosity which characterize it, and also 
the scurrilous expressions and injurious terms continually repeated there- 
in, not only against myself personally, but also against all Missionaries 
of the Catholic religion generally, who are represented as fanatics, igno- 
rant persons, cheats, impostors, liars, emissaries of Antichrist, &c. &c. 
I had always thought that this style of wiiting had been left to the 
polemical w'orks of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and that 
good education, and the purity of modern manners, had entirely banished 
it from the productions of the present day, in which it was only em- 
ployed by waiters who, having a desperate cause to support, endeavour to 
supply their deficiency of plausible arguments by invective and insult. 
Under this persuasion, I had carefully abstained in my work from ail 
offensive personality, and had confined myself within the strictest limits 
of moderation and decency. 

Another serious subject of reproach against the author Ot Jhe rneim 
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of {ffdfft/. ^.fidelity which pervades nearly the whole of the 

quotations Iron! my work, which are generally mutilated, altered, falsified, 
or even altogether forged. He takes pleasure in attributing to me senti- 
ments the jpost^ absurd, and, at the same time, the most; odious; and tor- 
ments, Jus imagination to deduce from my principles the most extrava- 
gant consequences. 

In my letters on the state of Christianity in India, 1 discussed the two 
following questions: — 1. Does there exist a well-founded hope of pro- 
pagating tn£ Christian religion in India? 2. Will the communication 
of the Bible, translated into the idioms of the country, to the Pagan Hin- 
doos, conduce to this desirable end ? These questions I determined in 
the negative; and maintained, first, That in the actual state of things, 
there exists no human means of converting the Hindoos to Clnistianity ; 
and, secondly, That the barbarous and almost unintelligible versions of 
the Bible, at present profusely circulated among them, not only will not 
produce the desired effect, but will lead to a directly eoutraiy lcswlt, by 
increasing the aversion entertained by these people against the Christian 
doctrines. 

The author of ‘ The Friend of India’ undertakes to combat these two 


assertions, and emphatically promises the speedy conversion to the 
Protestant religion, of the five or six bundled millions ofidolatois who in- 
habit Asia, as well as of all the people of the earth. According to him, 
the time is not far distant when the lion shall lie down in peace with the 
lamb, and the w arrior shall turn his sword into a ploughshare, and then 
universal peace and happiness, under the mild and pacific dominion of 
Christ, shall be the inheritance of all the nations ol the woild. To de- 
stroy my assertions, the author has called into contribution all the meta- 
pliois, allegories, hyperboles, and parables, which he has been able to 
discover in the Old and New Testaments ; with the assistance of which, 
by giving to them the interpretation most adapted to his subject and his 
opinion*, he thinks that he has victoriously refuted me. It remains, 
howevter, to know whether his readers and mine, especially those who are 
acquainted with the actual state of things in India, will possess the same 
conviction with himself, and will draw' from his premises the same 


conclusions. 4 . . 

He next undertakes to show', at very considerable length, that the only 
cause which has rendered futile, during the la*t three or four centuries, 
all the efforts of the Catholic religion to convert Pagans, hn.s consisted in 
its not having commenced, like liimseli and his associates, by uicn ating 
among them the Bible: but he announces with the fullest confidence, 
that now that he and his friends ha\c begun the woik in a l n< T tr 1,1 ‘? n 
ner, the w r ord of God cannot fail to produce its effects; am t us position 
he endeavours to establish by seveial passages of Scriptme. i a ing on 
the universal victory which the Bible is speedily about to o>tain o\ro 
idolatry, be repeats his gross and injurious epithcN ,ig.un.-.t t u a u> i<- 
religion and its Missionaries, and affirms that this coiiupt ie igion is mi 
worthy of so brilliant a conquest; that this must be t ie wj»i ‘> T* 
Piotestant church <>r rather ol the Bible alone ; insoimu i ia » 1 
author’s opinion, it is not necessary even to send * is.sion.iiua o ( 
Pagans, it being quite sufficient to tjansmit to them 1 ... 

Bibles, without explanations and without coinmen , anc \ » 

he fully adequate to effect the desired result. To » t t “' e pom , 

hundred pages of* The Friend ol India are icduci j t. 
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May it 'not be remarked, that if the tree be to be judged accord to 
ita fruita, fh£ hopes of this author appear to be purely chimed cal? rThitty 
yettfs liaVe' already elapsed Since Protestant Missionaries! hav^ been nu+ 
rrrehjiKS 'throughout India. During that interval, they have circulated ii* 
tho COtmtr^ upwards of a million of Bibles, and after thirty years of W14 
intdriWpted labour, they reckon yet, according to the acknowledgment of 
thb Author himself, only one thousand proselytes. May vte not* ®t the 
fight Of so paltry a success, apply to these gentlemen the fable of the 
Mona parturiens, which, after having uttered, during a long period, cries 
which resounded through the world, and gave rise to apprehensions of a 
terrible convulsion of nature, at length brought forth a— mouse ? During 
thirty years, it inay be said to them, you have filled the whole of Europe 
with the most pompous reports of the happy effects of the Bible on the 
pehple of Asia ! There, you have said, are live or six hundred millions of 
children whom she is ready to bring forth from the ruins of superstition! 
These are the news which we announce to you with the fullest confidence, 
and the completion of which you will speedily w itness ! But how does 
it happen? Might even the most credulous and the least clear-sighted 
reply to them, that after the Bible has been for thirty years in the most 
geVere labour, duiing which you have caused it to utter cries which have 
resounded throughout Eurojw*, and excited in all, expectations of the most 
glorious events, instead of bringing forth millions, it gives birth, in all the 
strength of its youth, to only a single thousand, and even those mere 
abortions, the greater part of which perish by apostacy, almost as soon as 
they are horn ? 

The author endeavours to derive convolution, if not in the numlxr of the 
newly-born children of the Bible, at least in theirquality. They are, accord- 
ing to his description, the purest gold ; and if we w r ere inclined to give im- 
plicit credence to his account of them, they leave far behind them, in the 
purity of their faith, in the tenderness of their devotion, and in the fervour 
Of their piety, the Christians of the apostolic ages. 1 know not whether he 
wiW find, oven at the distance of six thousand leagues from tho sebde of 
actiotr, people simple enough to give credit to such stories. For myself, 
who have just arrived from the country, and who know' its situation, I am 
unable to conceive how' any one dare thus abuse the credulity of the weak 
and ignorant. T bffer one authentic fact, among many others of the same 
kind w'hich might be quoted, which was long the subject of conversation! in 
all the Societies of India, and wdiich will by no means tend to confinri the 
brilliant description given by the author of the fervour of his Biblical 
Christians i 

About two years before my departure from India, tho Protestaht Mis- 
sionaries of Serampore found themselves under the necessity of discharg- 
ing from their service all their new converts, whom they had employed in 
their printing-house in order to furnish them with the means oi subsist- 
ence. These new Christians having lost their caste by embracing Chris- 
tianity, and finding themselves deseited and without any resource in so- 
ciety, presented a Memorial to Dr. Middleton, the English Bishop oi 
Calcutta, lading bo foie him their melancholy situation, and calling on him 
for protection; explaining to him, that when the Missionaries had in- 
duced them to become Christians, they had promised to supply them with 
the means of existence, and hogging of him to use his iiitcitfictioii to 
compel them to fulfil this pumiise ; declaring, that they should otherwise 
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be rfidticad to. the dreadful neceasity of perishing by hunger, deserted and 
abhdrtcd' he they bow were by their Pagan relatives and friends. The 
Bidiop ihq-uir^d into the affair; and the Missionaries alleged,, in their 
justification, that they had been compelled to act in this manner, because 
these wretches*, after their conversion to Christianity, had become so 
vicious, and especially so intemperate, that they feared lest the sight of 
the daily and scaodalous excesses committed by them should pervert the 
whole of their Pagan workmen. Such are these Christians, who, in this 
author’s opinion, are equal, if they do not surpass in fervour, those of the 
Primitive Church* 

Has the author of ‘ The Friend of India * forgotten the history of the 
famous Arab, Nathanael Sabas, 1 who, after having been baptized a few 
yeais since by Dr. Kever of Madias, was taken into the service of the 
Missionaries of Seram pore, to assist them in translating the Bible into 
Arabie^ind Persian ? Has he forgotten the pompous praises of his faith 
and of his fervour, which they published so emphatically ; n Englandand 
elsewhere? Have they forgotten what was published with respect to him 
by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, among others, who was not ashamed to dis- 
grace the pulpits of the churches of Condon, by introducing in his ser- 
mons an eulogium of the lively faith of this impostor, to whom he dared 
to apply the name of the “ Star of the K;iot.” and whom he ^presented 
as the “ Apostle destined by Piovidenec to cause the sun of truth to 
shine throughout the whole of Asia?” Have they forgotten that this 
cheat, after having completely duped them tor tluce or four years, 
during which they supported him in a splendid mannei, was detected iu 
an unworthy abuse of the confidence which he had secured by his hypo- 
crisy, and in the very act of making use of the free access he enjoyed to 
the presses of the mission, to employ them in the piloting of Arabic pro- 
ductions defamatory in their character, and highly injurious to the 
Christian religion, and to the British Government ' Do they not re- 
member* that when he could no longer conceal life knavery, he declared 
that lie had never been a Chiistian, and that he had only pietended to be 
81 S in order U> become thoroughly acquainted w ith the doctrine and 
mysteries of the Christian religion, for the purpose of combating them 
more effectually ? This wretch died in exile, m the island of 1 enang, 
invoking Mahomet, and blaspheming Jesus Christ. Such was the eclipse 
of the ^ Star of the East,” and thus terminated the oMstence o he 

Apostle, destined to cause the sun oi truth to shine throughout the 

whole of Asia.” . . . T „ , 

At some future period, when I si, all have more leisure thau I non as- 
sess, 1 propose to give a more extensive review ot 1 le , ru, “ 0 ‘ 

in doing soj I shall endeavour to coniine myself "Him, 
moderation and decency, and shall certainly not sod my d'en, hy ca* k 
back, upon this author, the foul words and the insults with which lu h ,s 
loaded uie and those who share in my opinions. ^ p rF0|s p t irst, 

(formerly Mjs lonary in 

* Evidently the same pe.>ou m e ut .oiied » n ‘‘ 1 ’ u ‘ ^ ( <l \^; s c el’ueci all y 
I ,r our present Numhei, Ijehl op by the . ’ 4 ^ ‘ at k 0 f t liftWm£ 

oxidrd and prepared l.\ God to than in the i 

brHianity ! — to, 
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‘ fttfttfMARY OF THB LATEST INTBLLIQBKTCB FROM INDIA i ABU>, 
OTH&ft COUNTRIES OP THB Ba8T» 

BENGAL. r , 

06r lkst accounts showed that the present state of India w^s pVegiSint 
With alarming expectation * but little or no public intelligence of any iffi* 
pdftaihfcd has atrived from the East during the past months which i£ hot 
surprising, While it is the policy of the East India Company' fo kgfeip the 
people of England as ignorant as possible of the real condition of their 
territories ; and While, to ensure the attainment of this object, their ser- 
vants abroad are authorized to put down all public opinion there by Writ- 
ing With arbitrary punishment and min, those who dare to state the thith. 
Being SO Well provided with means of keeping every one in darkness hut 
themSfelVOs, these Directors, through the permission of the British PkrHa- 
nfertt; farther enabled to mislead the public here by letting out only 
so rtiuch’ of the official despatches as may be calculated to give a favour- 
able impassion, while they conceal the rest. We stated, ih our last Num- 
bed, that the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, regarding the circum- 
stances of the mutiny and massacre at Banackpore, lmd reached this 
country; bur although some explanation of that shocking transaction is 
s6 ftnldfy demanded, they are still kept secret. The public newspapers 
of ^England. how asfeert, that the number killed was nearly six hun- 
dted^'dht of a corps of little more than seven hundred men ; which is kill 
wdfse thkn the darkest picture that had ever before been given. So far 
frbfn resistance being intended by the unhappy victims, we kre assur- 
ed; 4 thit even when they were mercilessly fired upon and sabred, although 
they had Utma iri their hands loaded, not a single musket was discharged 
iu self-defence ! Not one circumstance is alleged to take from it the 
character of a wanton cold-blooded massacre ; and if there Were fectS to 
pfbve f the contrary, would the East India Company conceal them f Dries 
it think that the British public will be satisfied with silence on such a 
subject? Or, like the Roman Senate when it heard the shrieks of Marius's 
victims, accept as a sufficient, reply, that it was only some criminals which 
had been ordered to be executed ? During the last twenty years, We have 
read 0. great deal of declamation about the massacre of Jaffa, the' murid rir 
of the Duke d'Enghien, &c. ; but in the history of military executions, it 
will be difficult to find a parallel for that of Barrackpore ; and the Com- 
pany nTay find, that even its two millions of Indian tribute will hot bribe 
the Voice of a British public to approve of the slaughter, in cold blood, of 
five or six hundred unresisting men, almost under the walW of the palace 
of its Oriental Ruler. All the waters of the Ganges will not Wash out that 
foul stain trom its history ; nor will the wealth of Golconda gild the bloody 
page that records it to posterity. Sir E. Paget has the character of being 
a brave as well as an honourable man ; and if there be circumstances of 
justification which would set this passage of his life in a fairer point of 
view, he has, indeed, much to complain of against those who wrap it Up in 
dark and auspicious concealment. Theirs is the blame, if iqjustice be done 
him. We Contend for nothing but publicity, and wish not that be or any 
member of the Indian Government should be condemned without a fair find 
open trial, although it denies that justice to others. But the injustice in- 
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flicted on individuals by the system of concealment is as nothing, compared, 
with the deep and lasting injury sustained by the people of India. Therefore 
we shall petfedteitt is *u* efforts to make knmm the* true mtuadta of <eur 
Eastern empire, frqnft^lthe private sources of information in our possession ; 
since all public channels of communication are obstructed or rendered 
worthless. 

taye re^eiyed some interesting letters on the general state of, die 
eoqptry of Bjengol, as observed by those on the spot in the course of k the 
last ypaf« ( The Cultivation of the soil is described as having been greatly 
extended but not at all improved in quality. By the splitting of large 
cfltafe* and, other natural causes (among , which we may montiou one, 
the tax-, of ninety per cent, laid by the Company on the rent of every 
Zunicendar) 44 all the old and respectable families, all the landed aris- 
tocracy, verp sinking into the earthy and nothing growing up in , their 
room, .’the. whole tribe of Bunyas , (which wc may translate usiuars,) 
who lend their money to the petty farmers, and get a lion on the crop,, are 
thriving and fattening under our system. Almost every new brick edi/ice 
in the towns or large villages belongs to a Bunyu. The old prejudices 
against Colonization are fast wealing out, and the vital necessity, of that 
measure begins to be perceived- In this lespect, it is admitted, Jnat the 
‘ Calcutta Journal ' hastened the spread of just opinions pi eatly.” 

The effect of the general couise of policy pursued ior the last.ttvo 
years, has at last produced a prostration of the understanding, that .WQuld 
even satisfy the Bishop of London. The alarm which exists at the id e A 
Of differing in opinion from, or, as it is called, opposing the Govern - 
menty exceeds what had ever been seen before in Calcutta. Everything? 
is tamed, down into a most orderly love of decorum. An example qf this 
ifl given, which shows, that while the Government is incapable of think- 
ing to any good purpose, its servants are afraid to express auy thought 
<ff, tlmir p>\n. All the Indian Papers have been loug stuffed, to nausea, 
with puffs about 4 Sliaksperian Bridges of Tension and Suspension, 
named from the Post-Master-General of Bengal, who lays claim to them 
as a new invention, and has the advantage of suspending them through- 
out the country. He got a committee to sit upon then}, which pro- 
nounced them to be original, and Government gave him oidyrs for tjiwn 
on a very jarge scale. A gentleman sent to the 4 India Gazette, the 
moat liberal Paper now in India, a communication, proving that the bar- 
barous Javanese had bridges on the same principle, as common a* their 
tfullajis in the interior, and many of them oi very great span. il)Q Mi- 
tor, warned by the fate of his brother Journalist, whose woe 0J 4li * e 
had been sacrificed because he dared to state the truth, insertec a o e 
to Correspondents, declining to discuss that delicate question m ie 
history of the arts, lest it should hurt u individual feeling 1 

As there can be no better test of public opinion, than •entimnnta 
expressed by intelligent persons in the sincerity of pm a con 
communications intended only lor the eye ot friendship, u * 
quently, there could be no motive ior either extenuating or exaggor , 
we give here an extract out of many of the same description. . 

- There is butewtf opinion as to tbe incapacity of Lord Amherit, Uishroi- 

oven what was at firit anticipated from the obscurity of fe J 

ficance of hia personal appearance and physiognomy. P < AnnualReiri*- 

nfflbS recolfecband all pray for it v/c have just received tbe Annual 
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ter of 1822,’ and everybody reads with applause, and shows to his neighbour an 
exceHttttt Ittmeht 'hn the arypoihtment of XJOrd A. fthe mifittefcfc^ahK idfc^ead^P 
LoW »i‘(L6rd W. Bed tfincK), the fittest to be Goverpo^Gettersrt 1 ■ 

Sir BdWard Paget seems to have taken the helm into hia <*wtii handty 
much more thhn the constitution of the Indian Government Wkrrahtfr. 
We formerly .stated the alarm that took place, and the bi^tTo of d^fehsJvQ 
pr<0{tdfhti6n in the capital after the destruction of Captain Notous^t^chn 
merit; on which occasion, the executive functions of the statq seem r to 
haf£ devolved almost entirely on the Commander-in-Chief. " The oixter 
for btltldiilg or buying a fleet of gun-boats to cope with the iVar-lioats of 
the enemy, was not given till after that event, at which period there 
waa no naval defence at the month of the Sundcrbund, Rurrampoot^; 6r 
Megna. Nor was there any seaward, and very little land Ward, defend 
fol* Calcutta, which quaked for a week! Suppose that, instead* qf dn 
able man, as Sir K. Paget is acknowledged to be, there had been a 
Commander-in-Cliief of a different description, to lay hold of the reiim 
of government, when, on the first appearance of danger, they ^seemed 
ready to drop fiom Lord Amherst’s feeble hands. We might refer to 
innqipiePable, proofs to show, that it is the deep conviction of reflecting 
men, who form their judgment on the spot, that England never was 
guilty of a more shameful dereliction of duty towards India, than in 
sending such a Governor-General to rule over it ; and, come what may, 
those who have done this cannot acquit themselves of a fearful respon- 
sibility. 

Persons taking a real concern in the public welfare, as almost all 
Europeans in India must do less or more, seeing the aspect of the poli- 
tical horizdn growing every day rnoie and more gloomy, seem at last to 
write with a feeling of despair. The following extinct is from a Letter of 
December last: 

Nothing can be more sad than our state here, public and private ; and were it 
not that the mind sickens omlcr the hope that lias so often been deceived ^ we 
should almost fancy that things have got to that pitch, when some change for the 
better must take place. That the accounts of pmnte wrongs ns well as public 
mismanagement, winch must have, ere nows accumulated before the Board of 
Control, will at last cry loud enough to command some attention, and sfyow 
that the Government of this country is a little more important than it has some- 
times been convenient to admit; that its chief offices are not with gafetv or 
honour to be filled on principles that would dishonour the choice of an Under- 
secretary and Clerkship at home ; hut that much care, should be exercised in 
England, before any are sent hither who ha\e acquired no previous character 
there for anything — who are alike unknowing and unknown — who have all to 
learn, even the right principles by which they should he guided in the acqui- 
sition of the requisite information. This is no school for babies to learn their 
hornbook ; or, if it must lie so considered, in spite of all warning, at least there 
should be au aide and judicious tnas/tr, not one who is weak, and iucousidvnits, 
nnd rash in all public measures ; obstinate, imperious, and tyrannical in those ot’ 
a minor, private, and individual nature. 

As an illustration of the* last proposition, rofoience is made to thq.^ase 
of Mr, F. Macnaghtcui, fully noticed in our last Number. In confirmation 
of the t'iews of it there taken, we may quote the opinion of a person oil 
the spqt_: 

This Gentleman (the son of Sir F rands Macnagliten) lias just been suspended 
the service, for an act of impute:! disrespect to his superior, in a le tter, for hiefi a 
n huke or change of office vtfou’d have been ‘sufficient, or, in the opinion of many, 
i*»o sever* o pwniMnuenk No e<planati<>n, no expression of contrition 1 , on hiV 
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parf, kr H any, r^^pacc .(gWn or : tak^ h sufficed, even , « for , 
nor was he tailed to Vore it p*$seO> Moi*ov*rj | 

Trade (which did not think the }oung man altogether in the wrong) .'ot a very 
seyfene rtpritUftadSndeod, mr taking a view of the case different from the Goiern- 
mppMi ^ \vVhiph |a confidently reported) that Sir Tfancis bitterly 

laments thOjtjmp-sery Pg part he formerly aetcj, (m coosoutiug to license the 
Pr^O With what kind ot reflections may he now ask himself, —for u hat and for 
whom dM he so tfet ? 

He is ^escribed as boiling with indignation, and threatening to pro- 
ceed irapiediatcly to England to appeal for redress of his unheard-of 
wrongs. 1 

Unhappy situation 1 (sighs the writer) whera the accumulation of private Inju- 
ries afibjds the ouly chance that public measures may he mended. 

Prom others, you will learn, that the same discontent pervade* all ranks find 
lines of the service , except the few who share the loaves and fishes, ami who are 
a good deal perplexed as to the moment when they should prepare fur the ruing 
of another sun l The loss of European life in this war lias been (for its dura- 
tion) quite without parallel, upwards of 2,000 men, I believe, very near to ;i,000! 
Will the Horse-Guards be quite tranquil at the reduction ol so mauy fine vonug 
soldiers in regiments just come out to the country ? That sad mutiny, too, ^t 
Barrackporo ! A new regiment is raisiug in the room of the 47th, and'two more 
are spoken ofj but 1 suppose it is mere talk as yet. 


aUBMnrfviv; 
h(j Honed of 


It is said, tliat a petition to the King, or Board of Control, or Par- 
liament, is in circulation in the Upper Provinces, praying for protection 
against the incessant endeavours of the Indian Authorities to cut dpwn 
and take away old established allowances, guaiautced by virtual and 
specific contracts, necessary to the support of the Petitioners in thatcoun- 
tjy ahd climate ; and on the faith of whiJi, they entered on that service 
from which they cannot now retreat, having devoted to it their honour, 
lives, and fortunes. 

In quoting the opinion entertained l>v persons on the spot respecting 
the state of the Indian Army, we are actuated by a hope, that this and 
such publications may contribute to rescue the East India Company 
from the dangers to which it, above all, is exposed by the jieruicious 
suppression of truth throughout its territories, in consequence of the de- 
spotic laws enacted by its Servants, to keep their “ Honourable Masters,” 
as well as the whole world, in ignorance of every tiling done in tliat 
remote country, except what those delegates of enormous authority 
shall themselves choose to disclose, with whatever colouring they may 
think fit to put upon it ; while no other dare open his lips but at his peril, 
under pain of their displeasure. This power, which they have arrogated to 
themselves, places them almost entirely beyond the pale of human inspec- 
tionand control. Would it not be better that honest men might he allowed 
to prorriulgate their sentiments in the Indian Journals, that they might 
be considered on the spot, retuted it erroneous, and attended to if 
incontestably just. Of the late lamentable symptoms of discontent in 
the Army, it is Written : — 


The root of the whole evil is the want of European Officers. Never w 
army so weakly officered, nor were the officers ever so much strangers o >«- 
corps, having been shuffled about in consequence of the late sj) u mg o c 
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rsgjhnent'tafo two. Tbe evil, lev which tefereuce was miifc h auto lh bfdMrtaqmi' 
hm bean aggravated to a degree that r«*Kler* it triarchy 4^tm m 
tible with the public tafety. Never was there Jess heapj, aud 
the Native Arm^. Ffrom all the corps marching to the south-east frontier, there 
h*Vd heeu desertions to the number of one or two ’ hundred 'hiett' from ehMt 
regiment. Nothing has been done to counteract and compensate, s fo*> th&lufak* 
sbipp and privations which the extension of our territory necessarily oecatio^a 
fri-the Sppojs. It is not easy to say how those great incouveuieo<?es would hesJt 
he obviated ^ but it is certain that the most indispensable aud powerful remedy 
wetild be, to attach, in every sense of the Word, a sufficient mihtber of Kuro^eim 
Officers, who should consider their regiments as their homes, and from year to 
year qhare all their fortunes, — cold, hot, wet and dry — in quarters aud it* the 
field — frqm Chittagong to Loodhiaua. As to diminishing the Staff : in the first 
"place, a ceitain number of prizes arc necessary * and, in the second place, grant- 
ing that certain situations in the Commissariht, &c. might be filled by lion- 
military men, — this country does not contain such persons, and our prOseWt iMxt 
incapable Governor-General is every now and then thinning the small number 
of British licensed individuals, whom we can count. 1 should think that an 
immediate addition oT not less than five Officers per regiment, chiefly, if npt 
wholly, in the rank of Captain should he given. You may consider this the most 
urgent Question regarding India, except, indeed, the recall of Lord Amherst, 
Which is unanimously prayed for, and confidently expected. This expedition to 
Rangoon is the very counterpart of Walcheren. 

Another writer, in giving a sketch of the general aspect of affairs 
towards the end of the year, says : — 

Government arc now so sore, that they wince at the least touch, and get 
alarmed sit the most abstract and general questions on politics. The Editor of 
Bengal Hurkaru acknowledged that he had been interdicted from discussing 
the supposed relations existing between the Company and Runjeet Siugfi. \Vitli 
that abject submission to power, which denotes the utmost degeneracy of soul, 
arid the eompletest prostration of independence, lie crouched under the infliction, 
and in a subsequent paper endeavoured to whine himself into favour, xi »th the 
school-hoy apology of its being his first offence. The political Hqueaomhness 
regarding public affairs, supposed to tout h Gov eminent, has been somewhat 
relaxed in cases allot ting the Native prejudices ; and writers have not been hack* 
ward in exposing with truth and even eloquence, the degrading and impious 
customs which have fattened themselves on the pride or jealousy of the Hindoos, 
and aye of so remote an origin as to seem an essential part of their religion. 1 
think, with the aid of the Native l*rc.ss, we shall eventually triumph iu our 
attempts to make them loath that hornd sacrifice, which gives the living to the 
the dead, which, on the detestable shrine of avarice, jealousy, and superstition^ 
imrtiolal ex youth, beauty, and virtue ; and rends asunder, with cruel tortures, 
the strongest ties of nature — those of maternal affection. If the Press had been 
free, its voice might, in like manner, as on a late occasion, have reached the re- 
cesses of the Council Chamber, aud have induced that august assembly to listen 
to the admonitions of sense and prudence. It might have prevented them from 
rushing blindly into that warfare, from which they cannot now extricate them- 
.selves with honour and advantage. 

The present aspect of affairs stands thus : The Rangoon force, v*blch origi- 
nally consisted ot teu or twelve thousand men, is now completely paralysed- The 
mortality luy» been so dreadful, especially among the Europeans, that every 
authentic report forces upon us the conviction, that out of six thousand 
Europeans that left Madi as and Calcutta in May and June last, only eight hun- 
dred could on a late occasion be paraded. The Chittagong force, uot yet fully 
a^seinbUd, is,expcctcd to be put it* motion by the end of December* It is sickly 
and somewhat disgusted with the long delay, Report speaks of its being destined 
to Attack Arrucan. The aggregate of its numbers inay be about six thousand 
riifeu. - 

It was thought probable that there would soon lx? a further augmen- 
tation of the army in Bengal, [f it wefe intended to take possession 
(should such a thing be practicable) of Arrucan, the rest of the wefctefn 
coast of the Btirman Empire, and th* country tb the rfouth of Pfati**, 
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there would be a» obrioue necessity fbt an increase both of Native and 
Eurweah troopfi. Siwslian accession of territory, With its inevitable 
add^ionof expense and nsk, must be regarded as undesirable and imp*- 
Utic, T»en 'ybat satisfactory terminatiou can be looked for to a wax so 
unfortunate? According to our latest accounts, there was no likelihood 
of the Oommander-in-Chief taking th© field in person, as had been long 
expected. The fact is, that he could not be spared in the Council. Mr. 
Adam (under whose sago and short administration the foundation of this 
quarrel was laid) had not returned from Almorah, and his health, it is 
said, was so far from being re-established, that he would probably come to 
England. 

ft is a remarkable fact, that since the extraordinary occurrence at 
Barrackpore, a general order has been issued granting money rations to 
the Sepoys employed east of the Burrampooter. This is a sad example, 
that a despotic Government will not reform itself till the mischief is done! 
Had this order been published earlier, it might have prevented the 
mutiny and massacre. It is hoped that the report of the Committee of 
Inquiry, which no doubt has led to this improvement already made, will 
also give occasion to other provisions for bettfring the condition of the 
Native soldier. 

Our readers were made acquainted with the failure of the 4 per cent, 
loan at Calcutta. It now appears that the Government financiers are 
trying every expedient to supply their want of money, without opening 
a loan at a higher rate, and are offering bills of exchange on tl>e Conrt 
of Directors at home, for cash paid into the Bengal treasury. From the 
opinion entertained of the terms offered, wo hardly augur for this project 
much better success. But the most important financial civil and political 
measure in progress is one for paying off all the debts due by the Civil 
Servants to Natives or other private individuals, by an advance of money 
from Government. This is to be allowed them on the following conditions, 
viz. : that they pay four percent, interest; the premium of insurance on 
their lives to the amount of the debt ; and also redeem a tenth of the 
principal annually ; the aggregate of those sums to be deducted by Go- 
vernment from their salaries. All who know the magnitude of th© evil 
will join in wishing this scheme success; but as it appears to be left 
optional withtho Civil Servants to embrace it or not, we apprehend even 
the moderate rate of interest will not be sufficient temptation tor many 
of them, especially such as from their situation oan easily borrow money, 
without any interest at all, and without any intention ol ever ie-pa)ing the 
principal. Therefore, we should not be surprised if many such affect to 
think this mode of paying theii debts incompatible with their independ- 
ent feelings ; although such feelings were by them never dreamt of 
before. We trust, that in furtherance of this scheme, the Bengal Go- 
vernment will meet with support and encouragement from the homo 
authorities. It is intended, we are told, to extend it to military officers* 

The Calcutta Government Gazette of Dec. ‘24, fates the receipt of 
late accounts of the progress of Runject Singh, who had advanced con- 
siderably to the northward of Fort Attock, on his march to Caubul. In 
the parage qf tfie Indus he is represented to liave lost about four hun- 
dred bursts and men, among the latter ol whom were some of his best 
Officers. The remainder of hjs troops, to the amount of ten thousand men, 
crossed in safety, and the guns we/e conveyed over upy a elephant* 
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porta were In circulation at Calcutta, at the abote severe 
action had taken, place between the Sikh forced and the Afghan#,-’ in 
which the latter were defeated with great slaughter. • 

The shme paper states, that at the requisition of the? ptfitfofct 
Capt. Caulfield, four companies of the 15th Regiment’ N/P/Vrefe' de- 
spatched under the command of Capt. Kiernander to support the IfoopS^of 
the Reyah of Kotah in their attempt to secure the person' of Rojjali Btd* 
wunt Singh. The detachment arrived in front of a large stone-built 
house, occupied by the Rajah in the town of Patun before the dfcWlr of 
day, aud found the gate shut. — Upon an attempt being made to petstttule 
the Rajah to surrender, he opened a smart lire of matchlocks on the ; party 
from the windows above ; which was returned with musketry. Capt. Kier- 
nander then endeavoured to blow open the gate with the guns* belong- 
ing to the Kotah troops, but the artillery-men being killed and the Se- 
poys dropping fast, he placed them undercover round the house, and sent 
into Kotah for guns. On their arrival, the gate was blown down about 
sunset ; but the entrance and staircase leading to the upper apartments 
being very narrow, it was determined to make the entrance broader to 
admit a section. At ab(^tt 10 r. m. Rajah Bulwunt Singh rushed out 
sword in hand and attacked the party. Several of his attendants Were 
killed on the spot, hut the Rajah himself with about eleven men got away 
from the building. He was pursued by a small party of the British Sepoys 
under the command of Sheikh Soobhan, jemadar of the 1 2d Grenadier 
Company, and fell during the pursuit with his principal adherents. The 
Officers present, besides Captain Kiernander, were, Lieutenants Trout, 
Evans aud M‘Nair. The detachment of the Kotah troops suffered 
severely. Our loss was one naik and three privates killed, and eighteen 
wounded. 

The accounts received in Calcutta from Ahmedabnd, stated that the 
two principal Chiefs of the rcfiu'tory Coolies, who resisted our force at 
Dudduna, had been taken by Colonel Miles near the district of Sultanpore, 
and little doubt was entertained but that this would lead to the surrender 
of the remainder, without recourse being had to further coercive mea- 
sures. 

In regard to the Burmese war, we have nothing of moment to add to 
the accounts contained in our last. Our readers Were there informed 
how Sir Archibald Campbell reported bis “ incredible” achievements, 
among which was the o&pture of “ two hundred and forty pieces of ord- 
nance,” meaning field-blunderbusses ; how, like his celebrated predecessor, 
“ Philip’s warlike son,” after having once annihilated the enemy, seven 
days posterior he — 

Fought all hi* battles o’er again : 

Twice he routed all his foes. 

And twice he slew the slain ! 

And we also mentioned the honours conferred by Lprd on tins 

double victory, or rather the mode of public rejoicing he adopted for the 
escape of the Rangoon Army 1 ( , , 

The last advices further state, that the “ Governor* Cfeneqd irrCpup* 
cil has signified in a public manner his high admiration of the judgment, 
skill, and energy manifested by Sir Archibald Campbell duriqg, t^£,hd e 
brilliant achievetaentfl of the British arms at Rapgoop,*— 1 '{'he 
General requested Sir Archibald Campbell to accept the cordial thank* 
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of ai*4,te notify to the bravo Offices and men under 

hi« coww^f tl*> aeutiments of admiration with vyhich it, regards the 
gallantry, spirit, and enthusiasm evinced by them. His' Lord ship \n 
Ckawil had remarked, with particular approbation, the recorded instances 
of meritorious .conduct displayed by Lieut- Colonel Miles, second in com- 
uj^nd, swidJbieMt*-Coionels Mallett, Parlby, and Brodie ; Majors Evans, 
Sain Frith, Yates, Dennie, Thornhill, Gore, Wahab, PaiTier and £ta*den ; 
and Captaius Piper, Wilson, and Ross. The Governor-General in Council 
entertains alsp the highest sense of the eHicient services and honourable 
exertions of Captains Murray, Russell, Timbrell, and Montgomerie* of 
the Artillery ; of. Captain Clieape, Commanding-Engineer ; Captain. 
Whaler of the Madras Pioneers, Lieut.-Colonel Tidy and Mayor Jack- 
son, Deputy-Adjutant and Quarter-Masters Generals; and of Captains 
Snodgrass and Campbell, Personal Staff to Brigadier-General Archibald 
Campbell. — -The Governor-General expressed his warm acknowledgments 
to Captain Chads and Lieutenant Killett of the Arachne, and to Captain 
Ryves and Lieu ten ant Goldfinch, of the Sophia, and to tire Volunteers 
under their command, for their gallant conduct in the several actions with 
the enemy's war-boats. That the native troops nobly sustained the long 
and well-earned fame of our Indian Army. — The Governor- General in 
Council deeply lamented the loss of Major Walker, of the 3d Madras 
Native Light Infantry, emphatically styled by Sir Archibald Campbell, 
“ one of India’s best and bravest soldiers;” oi Brevet Captain and 
Lieutenant O’Shea, of his Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry; and ot the gal- 
lant soldiers who have fallen in the service ot their country. His Lord- 
ship in Council trusts, that the brave officers who have been wounded in 
the several actions with the enemy, may soon be restored to the public 
service. — A royal salute, and three vollies of musketry, were ordered to be 
tired at all the stations of the land forces serving in the Bast Indies, in 
honour of the victories at Rangoon.” r Io those who have perused the 
despatches of Sir A. Campbell, any expression of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s admiration will appear unnecessary, when the Brigadier-General is 
so fullv convinced of his own services and merits, and when his double 
annihilation of the Burmese “ men in buckram” lias obtained from his own 
pen such unqualified and egotistical eulogiums, which are spoken ot by his 
Excellency the Governor-Gen. as the emphatic style of Sir A. t ampbell. 
The firing of the three vollies of musketry at all the stations m the Last 
ludies, is an absurd waste of powder which might be tar be er i mp oyc , 
and it cannot he wondered that the loans of the Indian Government fall 
U) » discount, when the sinews of war are tlms wasted in eelehraung 
such victories ! In fact, they appear to be woise tan use .■> > 
last accounts state, that while the British force iuls emj) o. « 
attack of the enemy’s intrench meats, some nicenduuies, suppus 
emissaries from the Burmese army, set fire to the town o « b ■ ' . 

fourth of which was burnt to the ground, notwithstanding 1( mode 

the inhabitants to at rest the progress of the Haines. 
of reducing an enemy, up,, ears to have inspired con^eraWej iJann, .-J 
although the British forces were successful in checki g of 

flatnes of their Moscow in this instance, it is eviden y P ^ j 

success as induced Pytthu s to exclaim, " Such another victory and i 

“SS'littte t.robahiU.rof the force at Rangoon beinj able «e 

Oriental fieraf<l t IV. ^ 
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retire with honour, and the intention of attempting an adraac* fcvea by 
the river appears abandoned. But while the Government of F&t'Wittiait} 
is deliberating how to extricate the force without disgrace; the' '/tWWi, 
worthy of a better fate, are either falling gradually in their, Su6ce^fu7 wit 
destructive combats with the enemy, or wasting under tne influent ,of 
famine, disease, and climate. We copy the following from the Calcutta 
Government Gazette, to show how the “ Wise men of the East*' am 
attempting to delude the Indian Public, with regard to the strength qf the 
Burmese power, and the facility of conquering a country, the geography 
of which is but imperfectly, or indeed scarcely known, notwithstanding 
the familiarity affected by the unknown correspondent : j 

From a person familiar with the geography of the country, we learn thatiritwo 
floods, passage from the sea up the Pogue river to Pegtie, might he ooiivonoentl) 
effected ; and that after taking the city, a detachment might even in the tains 
advance against Toonu or Toongho, the strongest fort in the kingdom. There is 
said to be a \ery good high road communicating at all seasons between Pegue 
and Prome, along which a military force might easily pass to the Irrawaddy, if 
required. It is also stated, that the country round Pegue is fall of deer and 
other game. There is, besides, a fine road to Prome from the coast opposite 
Cheduba. 

Both the Peguers and the Arracanesc continue to he so ill-treated, by the Bur- 
mese, that they are constantly emigrating in great numbers into the Siamese and 
British territories. Aliout three } ears ago, no less than 30,000 Peguers went 
over at once into the Siamese dominions; and it is thought probable that the 
Arracanesc would be well disposed to throw off the Jlunnau yoke. 

The King of A\ a himself is said to be possessed of very good feelings, but it is 
the vanit} and arrogance of some of his courtiers, who are in a state of the 
grossest ignorance with respect to the British nation and character, which has 
led to the present war. These men have always cherished the notiuu of recover- 
ing the ancient territory of Arracau towards Luckiporc, lkwca, die. and have 
often proposed its re-conquest. Some years ago, it is added, when JVfajor Can- 
ning was at Amaranoora an order passed the Latoo, or Council, to put that officer 
in confinement and compel linn to negotiate the restoration of the territory. 
The order, however, was immediately withdrawn, hut the favourite schemas of 
the courtiers on the subject were never abandoned, being determined, at pome 
time or other, to bring on a war. The disastrous consequences of puqh a war 
had been earnestly pointed out to the King of Ava. 

This may pass — must pass — in India, where the truth is suppressed, 
when asserted in a paper published by authority which no one date con- 
tradict ; but it is well known in England, that it was not the golden- 
footed Monarch of Ava, but his high and mighty neighbours, the gwld- 
grasping Rulers of Bengal, the successors of Lord Hastings, who literally 
“ picked a quarrel ” (a word well suited to the action) with his Burtntifi 
Majesty. While ho desired peace, they evinced an inoontrollabm pro- 
pensity to war, until they felt its difficulties and dangers. What wow 
their secret motives for plunging the two states into hostilities, Which the 
Burmese appear to have sincerely deprecated ? Did Mr. Adarii, wh^fi 
he had rendered himself odious by his tyrannical conduct to ,thp Press, 
think it expedient to court tho favour of the Army by raising four now 
regiments? And in doing so, did he deem it necessary, as an exouse to 
the Court of Directors for his unauthorized conduct, to show tbei>0’*h at 
the state was on the eve of a war ? And did Lord Amherst, unskilled*** 
the crooked mazes of Oriental politics, arrive just in time to convert tips 
sham fighting into sad earnest ? Let those explain who are, versed in the 
mysteries of the Calcutta Cabinet. The Government Gazette rl pw>* 
ceeds , . 
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We aUo that 4A\ the money which enters the Eiccheouer ht i* 

immediately ruu inte.sUb, of OMOO or 30,<R)b sicca weight each ? hat {he 
magnificence of the Emocj-ot wjth the Golden Feet, E show a, by bavin* tbe.e 
dabs placed m front of the Palace. In the Great Pagoda of Meng.ion, the late 
King, Mindragttee Praw, deposited immense treasures, and anions other articles 
the Images in gold, about 190, of all the members of the Koval' Family, each 
imago being made to weigh as much as the individual represented. The person 
from whose statements these matteis are dermal, probably exaggerated the 
resources of the Burmau Empire. He talks of the immense wealth of the Mo- 
narch ; the beauty and the fertility of the country; its numerous mines of pre- 
cious stones and metals ; and its great commercial advantages in every direction, 
but particularly towards Tavoy and Mergui. 


The introduction of the “ slabs and images of gold,” is, worthy of a 
6tate with which avarice is one of the first principles of action, They 
would persuade people also, that there is in that country a facility of tra- 
velling, such as evidently to set rail-roads at defiance. The vanity and 
arrogance of courtiers having been proverbial in all uges, it is not likely 
that the palace of Ava should be free from such influence : and the peo- 
ple of Calcutta will not dispute for a moment, that sycophants, and ill- 
advisers, by pursuing the weak ear of authority, may "bring a state, how- 
ever powerful, to the very brink of destruction. One of the Calcutta 
Papers of the beginning of January, states, that live Burmese had been 
brought before the Magistrate, suspected of being spies, having been dis- 
covered at a late hour near the town-guard by a party of Sepoys. The 
result of their examination had not, however, been made public, or if it 
had, in the shackled state of the Indian Pi ess, the Editors of the Jour- 
nals had been fearful of increasing its publicity. 

Commodore Hayes had anived at Calcutta on the 2()th of Decem- 
ber from Chittagong, having been compelled to quit that station on 
account of ill health ; and this will probably be the termination of that 
famous expedition of gun-boats, which was so many months in pieparing 
and equipped at vast expense; since the Comrnandor-in-Chief has also 
abandoned the idea of leading in person the Chittagong force ; and no 
mention is made of any plan now formed for its advance. The ‘ Hamp- 
shire Telegraph’ gives the following paragraph : — 


We have received a letter from Madras, dated January the 7th, 182 >, which 
states the arrival there of the Bombay Merchant, from Rangoon, whence she 
sailed on the 25th of December, bringing Colonel Miles, 8'Jth Regiment, arid a 
number of sick and wounded Officers from the Army. Nothing had been done 
on either side since the grand repulse (for it was nothing more) of the llurinesc 
army, represented to have been composed of the entire until ary l«»rte <>1 the Bur- 
mese Empire. The Charles Forbes left Madias mi tin* 7th oi January, with 
detachments of European officers and men, the want of "huh description ot 
force is severely felt ; the Burmese being found too brave and despei ate to e 
awed by the presence of the Native force, however nmuenuis. More is to be 
expected from negotiating with our enemy, than trmu opposin'* them* ** ° l * r 
comparative scanty and inefficient means. The bailey Instate, ( apt. 1 into m > , 
arrived at Bombay on the 16th of December ; the Tees, C ommodore ( oe, was 
refitting at Triucomalee j the Sophie, Capt. Ryves, was preparing to proceed to 

England. 

Private letters have put us in possession of a few interesting particular* 
respecting the earlier operations of the army at Rangoon. Mergui, t le 
capture of which has been already noticed, fell into our hands alter au 
action of four hours, when the Burmese were compelled to 11 y and leave 
us in possession of the toWn. After our artillery had bilenced t le ene 
toy’s guns, his Majesty’s 89th Regiment stormed the duel gate, ana 

2 Z 2 
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carried it ia the handsomest manner. A bloody fehhfti'ct then tabk playe 
on the other side, which, however, lasted hui ct teYtf ' ihi'diAes/ifiW-enMhy 
being compelled to fly with their Rajah' who 

Not a week elapses without some attack on otif bBjkt& W hi^h^'piqq)]^. 
In October last there was a regular stockade action, bet‘wld6ft"thie i, Rnif- 
mese, amounting to about 1000 men, and the 2d Battalion ofl th'e'ltth 
Native Madras Infantry, close to Rangoon. After an obk(inatB'6o)ifH<*t 
of three hours, the 17tli were obliged to fly, having lost upwards of 10ft 
killed and wounded. “ ; ’ - ' 

A grand omission in the conduct of this war appears tO havb hteefb the 
neglect to supply cattle to draw the guns. At head-quartets thby '^V® 
now remedying this, by sending cattle from Calcutta bv sea. 1 OiirftMce 
consisted of six European Regiments, and eleven Native, besides the 
Artillery, and his Majesty’s Ships and Company’s Cruisers. ' AJ1 have 
suffered considerable loss from war, and a sickly season, which wtik 
aggravated by the want of sufficient medical aid. 

The Rangoon army, composed of troops from the three Presidencies, 
were immediately to be divided, it is said, into three detachments: one 
to march against Pegue; the other against Bassien ; and the third, under 
Sir A. Campbell, against Promc,the third chief city in the Burman Em- 
pire. A part of this plan of campaign was, that Sir Edward Paget should 
advance with the Chittagong force against Amerapoora and Ava ; but 
this, it appears, has been abandoned. 

The face of the countiy, and natural productions of the Burman Empire, 
are similar to tho»e of India ; but the dispositions of the inhabitants of the 
two nations vary considerably. The Burmese are a lively and inquisitive 
race, and have no particular caste, but worship idols, and think themselves 
the bravest nation in Asia except the Arabs. In regard to the late grand 
effort of the enemy, it is said the Burmese began to invest the Great l*a- 
goda, situated about two miles and a halt' north of Rangoon, on the 1st of 
December, and continued their operations till the 6th, when the British 
attacked their intrenchments, and put that part of their army Id flight; 
but the columns intended to cut off their retreat, getting into a rtioraks, 
they escaped without much loss. On the 8th, we attacked then), on; the 
opposite shore of Dallah, cairied their intrenchments and stockades, with 
the loss of 22 killed and wounded. Report states the enemy’s 1 losi' tn fod 
600 men ; Sir A. Campbell rating it at as many thousands! ’ The' GfoAt 
Pagoda, and grounds around it, are now crowded with European troops. 
The scenes that occur are of a nature singularly odd and anmsihg,: Pur 
want of quarters, the men and officers thrust themselves, into every little 
shrine and niche. Some of them will admit a table and chair,/ or ,cet > 
others serve as receptacles for baggage and stores. Round tljUiUeckiOf 
one divinity is suspended a belt and bayonet ; while an0ther>h&£>his»lt|> 
lull of knapsacks and cartridge-boxes. The appearance- of, one. ftgujre, in 
particular, was exceedingly diverting : it was of a sue larger thandifa 
placed in an erect posture, to bestow a blessing ou another prostrate !*t At# 
feet; the hands and arms, raised for this purpose, supported o®e; end(of.& 
hammock^, while boxes and canteens hung about his neck; &nd.th§,pdpr 
suppliant’s back served as a good seat for a soldier* quietly ciefMftiiigubi B 
accoutrements and smoking his pipe. The extent and splendour of ifchi# 
pagoda far exceeds all^xpectation.” * ,, „ ihj* 

A pontoon train left Calcutta on the 20th of December, to be* embarked 
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in whence it will proceed to the army at 

C^Wfl&v fe«S°W^ of tWrty-si.x whole, or seventy-two half pontoons ; 

*ntp twp. parts, for their more easy conveyance by 
1^4r XnpTfW, cpnstfucted of thin teak- plank, covered with tin plates 
ca^ffdljy, splae^e^, together. The pontoons are, of course, fiat-bottomed ; 
and ey,qn hplf, jye.phould imagine, to be about nine or ten feet long, and 
£ve,(Droad, ,[fhe beams and planks, which constitute the platform of the 
bjridgp* 9 fe so fitted on their respective carriages, that even over the 
roughest road no play or motion can take place; and each half pontoon 
covers its QWft beams and planks by being placed over them, with their 
gpuwaies resting on the carriage. The greatest extent o\or which the 
bridge, Xian be drawn, is 1500 feet. Over this, tumps maich along in 
dip. T.of, the passage of troops with a front of ten men, it caa be extend- 
ed. tq a front of (iOO feet; and for a huger front and light guns, to 450 
feet, ^pr the transportation of heavy ordnance across broad 1 ’veis, the 
pontoons are fanned into rafts of three each, which .lie capable of sup- 
porting the heaviest pieces. The rafts can be iow r ed at the late of four 
miles an hour ; and the whole reflects the highest a edit on the ollii er who 
superintended their construction. 

Ju speaking of the late victory at Ivemmediiie, the Supplement to the 
Calcutta Government Gazette of Jan. 3d, states that piivate letter front 
Rangoon of the 17th say that the enemy’s loss has been \er> great. The 
Chuc hia Woonghec, one of the Mimsteis, was killed ; and Meela-Woon, 
next in command to Bundula, tell into om hands, imn tally wounded, on 
the 1 5th. Several others, of minor note, ha\e also fallen in the engage- 
ment. 

Prisoners and deserters state, that the General and Minister had arriv- 
ed at no great distance, with powers to enter into a negotiation of peace 
outlie 3d of the ensuing moon, should the result of the engagement prove 
unfavourable to the Burmese aims. 

. By thq last accounts from Rangoon, it will appear that the report of 
the revolution of Ava was incorrect. The following paper of intelligence 
was given in a short time before the departure of the Nereide : 


The Kin* of Ava having placed hU son, Prince ( hukinmen, on the throne, 
merely for the purpose of dispelliug the predominant influence ol ill luck, went 
Umiwdf to ls£*?ine. CJousequeutl) , the present war with the l.nglisli is earned 
uu in the iwino and under the auspices of the said temporary King. 


Wo would sincerely advise Lord Amherst to follow the example of his 
geWen.footed antagonist, by also resigning, to dispel the ill-luck he las 
carried with him to India. The grand army of the Burmese consulted, 
before 1 the Action, -according to report, of from forty-set on to h ’ v t ottsam 
mefi * lalsd 1000 invulnerables, armed with swords, and det orate wi 
siRet aild medals conferred on them by the Regent C m lamen. 

’ A letter from Calcutta has appeared in several of' the hug J ,l ^. * 
Stating 'that Strc’h was the dislike felt towards Lord Amherst in ia ( '- l P 
tM/tha* Vm hi* eritering the theatre on a late occasion, hisses i and other 
mbrk* of dis&ptjfrolHition were distinctly heard nung ei \u 1 \ ' 

of the* ! felv : who -were near his person, and whose duty it h o IP • 
W'hwmm btrtheTeelirigs of a Calcutta audience, when despot sn i itjelt 
cartnbt pretattrtthAir indignation and contempt from bursting 
dible hisses, even in the presence of their ^ 

bis Janizaries? He may suppress truth; but he cannot ex P* 
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The despot may stifle, for a while, the outward signs of. disconteut; hut it 
only makes it burn the more fiercely within — the more dangerous because 
unseen — like a hidden volcano, ready to explode beneath, his feet- 

We shall add the substance of two of the latest private communication 
on the subject of the Burmese war. Many, we apprehend, entertain 
much too contemptuous a notion of the enemy we have to contend with ; 
forming their opinion, peihaps, from the rhodomontade of the valiant 
General who is employed against them, and who does them less injury 
with his sw'oid than w ith his pen. The total defeat of Colonel Smith’s 
detachments must have given a considerable check to the overweening 
vanity of the assailants ; and when we know' that the Burmese, even 
when unarmed, will rush upon our troops in the hope of snatching their 
weapons out of their hands, we must own that however deficient in dis- 
cipline, they are by no means so in personal courage. In bodily vigour 
also, as well as mental, they are said to be much superior to the natives 
in Asia in general. Although greatly distressed for arms and ammunition, 
they continued firm and undaunted, determined to dispute every inch 
with the invaders. 

This resolution of unflinching resistance seems, however, to have been 
greatly strengthened by our inode of attacking them at Rangoon. For 
the inhabitants of Tavoy and Mergui surrendered at once when informed 
that private property would be respected ; and they remained peaceably 
at their abodes, rendering every assistance within their power to procure 
supplies for our troops. Had the same system been adopted towards the 
people at Rangoon, no doubt is entertained that it w'ould have been fol- 
lowed with similar results. Ilad they been allowed twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours' notice to surrender, with intimation that if they did not em- 
brace this offer, their town would be destroyed, they would have Soon be- 
come convinced of the folly of resistance, knowing their immeasurable 
inferiority in artillery. Supposing them to have been at first the, aggres- 
sors, the forbearance of the assailants, and the display of an English flag 
of truce, would have satisfied them that they might rely on our mercy. 
The town W'ould have been given up, and have afforded abundance ot 
supplies, with people to man the boats ; and the British forces might soon 
have reached the capital of Ava itself. However, the Liffey frigate came 
abreast of the tow n, wdtli the men at their quarters, and pqpitive orders 
to give blow’ for blow' ; nay, to return tw'o shot for every one from the 
enemy. The result is, that we are entangled in a protracted and ruinous 
■war. “ Even at this moment (says the writer) the Burmese are ignorant 
of our real object and intentions. They suppose that w r e are come to 
seize upon their country and make them all slaves; and will continue to 
think So, until some other mode of explanation be adopted than the elo- 
quence of the musket or the bayonet. The conflict will thus necessarily be 
eV.remely tedious, harassing, and expensive, not only to the Burmese, 
blit to the East India Company ; since it would take twenty years for 
his * goldert- footed majesty' to defray the charges of the war.” As to the 
pretence of there being any great riches at his capital, it is all a farce ; 
a mere bait held out to the army, which, should it ever arrive there, will 
find itself wofully disappointed. 

A letter, bringing private intelligence to a very late date, says — 
** Disastrous accounts still continue to he received from Rangoon ; of 
2600 Europeans who went thither from Madias, little more than 1900 
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remained alive on the 15th of October; and not above 1200 were out of 
thb hospital. One Native corps, which left Madras nearly 000 strong, 
by the last report could muster only 300. An officer writes, that he can 
obtain hardly as much of bad bread, at any price, as will sustain life, and 
can procure no other provisions.” In regard to the ulterior transactions 
at Rangoon, it is said, “ that many battles have been fought, but the 
enemy although always conquered (according to our accounts) has always 
advanced, till our army has been besieged in its encampment. On the 
morning of the 14th of December, Rangoon was burnt by the enemy, 
who escaped amidst our sickly troops without molestation. The whole 
of the shipping was in the most imminent danger, and was saved with 
the grratbfct difficulty. Four thousand men, the whole disposable force, 
(or rather, all that remained effective of an army which, about six months 
ago, was fifteen thousand stiong,) immediately prepared for an engage- 
ment, the result of which has not been fully known, except tb it \ve have 
gained a victory, which compelled our troop* to retire to their posi- 
tion with the loss of many officers and men.” 


The following is the latest mention of India News that has appeared 
in the English Papers. It is from the * Globe and Travellei ’ Kvening 
Paper of the 26th oi May : — 

Intelligence three days later from Calcutta was this morning; received (by way 
of Madras); the letters we have seen arc dated Nth January. 1 hey state that a 
very general opinion was entertained at Calcutta, that the aflair with the Bur- 
me^would Jd in negotiation , but they give no reason W hy th., eonela., on 
should be anticipated, uor do they afford any intelligence from the armies. 

It certainly often happens that barbarians who entertain ill-founded ideas of 
their prowess and power, or who rely on some, particular mode o c cnee, ' 
is fouud to fail them, grow as abject after defeat as they were insolent before 
the contest. Whether this has happened to the Burmese, the very himted I me am 
of information, as well of events within their country as of r 
which the people in India possess, will not enable them to judge with confident *. 
We are incited io expect, that as we have as yet not struck m any way at the 
centre of the Burmese dominions (not having indeed any where cnroi ' u ’ ^ c P £ 
per territory of Ava), and have done, indeed, little more than repel attacks the 
Idea of negotiation will be found to be premature if war 

place, serious difficulties will arise, and the fut.l.ty a. d a bsuid.^ » « 

will begin to be felt. An extension of the t o.npany • ^ rr tone, at tin < xpense 
ot tbe Burmese, is contrary to tbe policy wine i b ,,1C c ^ j„ t | l0 , r 

iiau.ent, as well as by tbe admonitions of the Court ■ of 

frequent and large accessions of torn ton , cnn ^ li f have had fortune 

nothing but the result could lead the worhlto susp< et, that mi} 

buckled on their backs, 


Jo bear her burden whether they w ill or no. 

The setting up of other small States, to 1* 
subsidiary forces, is equivalent to an c \ Uj , timc U*s, secure for our- 

most infallibly to the same result, am n __x ne cuni<uv indemnity is the only 
se.Wes, ivnd less beneficial to the nail vis. 1 j j , )V „i,,ihly find himselt 

apparently beneficial result But the King of Av i ^ ^ ^ u ^ n _ 

unable t6 pay any considerable sum, ext p ^ other expedient*, 

ment of revenue— w hich is open fto have been look Jd forward to is 

The only consequence, indeed, winch sc xi ignorant savages ot m»de- 

the chastisement of the Burmese, r*. * onuses to he as gainful and pro- 
ration and propriety — an undertaking described by Rauf.lais, who Were 

dttetir* as that of some ingenious r*™** d *X'' 1 
“ washing asses’ heads, and v>nly losing their so. \ . 
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WAp.IV^S., | # 

'!¥?/ 4ft j e ’ 1 a& accttii nlk from this President wo IfealPh 1 'ttiiljl 
MuiWd hot e^p^cted to return home this 6easbh ; 'Bdf it* t/4d 'b$y 
reported there that hd wOnfd shortly be superseded 'Ey* liord' Wl Ben- 
tiiick. ‘The' lollowiifcgr extract of a letter from this rrOfeid they, dated 
early ih January 18*25, will be read with interest: 

You will have heard of llie new war in India. We here contend on a new field* 
and it is hard to sa} to what events these operations may lead. If the war conti* 
nue another year or two, land we shall, I think, be fortunate if it is o\er in dou- 
ble thhf tlme,) it i* not probable that the Chinese will be indifferent spectators. 
Our 1.>,G(M) men will he exaggerated by rumour into ten times as many, and the 
jtoaloufcy of the celestial empire will doubtless he excited. Kven the Siamese, Jlje 
UUcju'fit find constant; enemies of the Burmese, have as yet shown no disposition 
to^j un ui ; and it does not appear unreasonable to suppose that both powr rs may 
join their forces to expel the European invaders of the Eastern Peninsula. 
nfcver cun Cxpect to dismember Pegue from the yoke of Ava, for wo have mortally 
offended the religious prejudices of the people of the former country, by our pro- 
faning tbcjir temples, which have been dug up in search of treasuie, and their 
household gods brought away in hundreds. 

Tknbiv nothing inure of the cause which occasioned the war, than is declared 
in the manifesto of the (Jovcrnor-Ceneral ; and perhaps you will not be able to 
discover sufficient grounds for the proceedings in that “ state paper,” At all 
events,, there could be no good reason ior rushing into hostilities, on a large 
scale, until sufficient preparations had been made, or until the arrival of the 
sehson when troops could act with effect. Instead of which, the troops were 
hurried off to Ran god n, so as to arrive just at the commencement of the rains, 
when it was impracticable to carry on any operations by land, and without *j»y 
flotilla tor operating on the river* of Ava. The result ha* been what might have 
been expected* a vast proportion of the European soldiers have died or become 
unserviceable, • and we have not sufficient resources in India to replace them; 
while the total want of fresh provisions, in the midst of abundance, has greatly 
added to the evil. The enemy, though brave to a high degree, are without dis- 
cipline, and indifferently armed. They have a mode of intrenching and stockadjog 
themselves, with a degree of rapidity almost incredible ; and in these fyasty tier 
fences they wait our attacks, and destroy numbers of our boldest solders. \Vfyfi 
On aymy of six European regiments, ten Native battalions, and a fine artillery, opf 
troops occupy still no more space than they had the first week, after laps- 

ing ; and it would have been fortunate had they not landed until October, (instead 
of May,) when the weather would have been fine, and when boats might have 
been ready for operations on the rivers. 

1 conclude that these events will occasion the transmission of a number of Eu- 
rdpedh regimetifs to this Country, and a considerable addition to the* nbttrt4r of 
seamen. The want of the latter is already severely felt; and if the wo* i* 'to be 
CQAjitjyed, the cheapest; mode will be that which enables us to brjug forward most 
meaps ; gs pth^rvyise it; uiay last long without our being able to ^iipke'muqti im- 
predion j ami ^oy serious delays will, as I have already saiii, excue all tjie lotions 
to the eastward, to take a part in the contest. It was, I believe, expected tn^( the 
"Quid sue for peace, as soon as we appeared in force ip t^eir' cdiintty. 
The expectation, if it ever was entertained, has been sadly disappointed j artd'iflt 
was ,09t, i oiu 1 , means were quite inadequate to the service. ’ , , . \ 

;Ff,^--rhp affairs of Persia are rather in a curious state. The ofyiKinj£ ifeVfi 
the, brink 0* the grave. His sons, each at the head of armies, will most probaMy 
contend in the field for the supreme power ; and in that case, Russia wilt hj^v 
probably take a |>arE We, I conclude, shall not be uniutercstedm tber^ujt,; 
but pur (resources are in demand in another direction. The Bengal C^oveiimu^ 
has not as yet been able to bring forward the troops expected to bane. eqt#rcd ; A, va 
from Chittagong and Sylhet; and the corps which have marched in that direction 
b*ye lost many by desertions, and shown other symptoms of ropugua^eBbthat 
particular service. Qu the whole, 1 think yiXi may, ere lopg. fooK far very im- 
portant events in this quarter. r 
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The latest accounts from Madras say, that “ starvation and bad go- 
vernment’' have driven the northern provinces, subject to that Presidency, 
utfp iafutTPC t^o£, a^4 ,^ct£ of violence. It te said that the civjil authority in 
t}ie if ajpaost^ifijely dissplved. Persons travelling through the if}- 
teripr w h°^ villages, lately populous and flourishing, are now 

In ashes ^.ud ruins. Men in large bodies ti averse the country demanding 
arms and food, and threatening those who refuse with instant destruction. 

BOMBAY. 

The fort of Kittoor, owing to whose resistance of the British authority 
Mr. Thackeray and several others lost their lives, has been taken by 
jifisault, by a force under the command of Capt. Walker of the Madras 
army. Terms were offered prior to the attack, hut after an armistice of 
twenty-four hours, tlio refractory force still holding out, operations com- 
menced, which terminated in plac ing that fort in the power of the Bikini), 
with the loss of six Europeans killed and a few wounded. That of the 
enemy was much more considerable. Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot, who 
had been taken prisoners, were not given up until the guns had been 
opetiod upon the fort for a considerable time ; hut they are stated to have 
been kindly tieated while in eoniinment. One of the accounts of this 
affair states, that the booty consisted of sixteen lacs of rupees in cash, 
four lacs in jewels ; besides many horses, one thousand camels, and 
several elephants. Another account states, in addition to the above, 
that four lacs of rupees were subsequently discovered in the fort. 'I he 
following is an extract of a letter from Bombay : — 

We had a shocking mischance some days ago. One of the Omcawar s ele- 
phants which had been traiuecl to hunt, when intoxicated to madness with drugs, 
and gOadcd to frenzy by the salot mars or hunters, broke loose, and was iniiging 
the town UticOntroled, no one daring to go near him lor sixty horns. . ix. tin* 
hanuV creatures were killed bv him, and a great deal of j. a mage i one m <• 
BaVar. We never recollect the weather being colder in Bombay, than it has 
been for the last three days. Yesterday, at 2 p. m., the thermometer was at 
fc ervtity-one in the fort. 


SI NO A PORE. 

. TW folWiug, iu relation to this new settlement, appeared m that im- 
partial (uifLindependent periodical the ‘ Asiatic Journal. 

' Wp havfe been very kindly fa. cored with letters jta 
not before 1 a«iire that there were any serious «M ns "'»«"«> y 

nei^htwUrW chiefs to ‘the possession of Singapore, but it ls ! to mThJ 

&5S?3a«:il such claims could J**!*™** » !y 
forcf",, wft stilt think it is much better to see then, u.ljusu.i 

where \ic ard sb much the most powerful paity. nrrfini?t .ment Treaty 
a grand political stroke here ; no less a thing than the "!"*/*„ miles 

will, die^ult'iin add Tommigong, ceding the iOan. of Ml ! S-, Brit \4 K a«t /ndia 
ateund its' shores. In fnll sovereign!} and propert, to th . w a« the 

Company, The Tomongotig not being so needy a ,|„ll ar ,'mldcd to 

first lo tome into ifie Resident s 'lews, ami got a r ,|Y;irU)rV, watted to go 
whithe was to have recoiled. The Sultan being more refucior,. »an 5 
aVay fVb'oi'thd settlement rather than sign this deed. 

We are induced to notice this, in consequence of the “ pawl H 1 **** 
Stroke" of* which it speaks. It would appear that I ke otl r gr^nd 
political strokes” of the Honourable Company, this one con»i«ts in bnb.nh 
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tfoeflGnran tobefcray bis master, which service is ‘rewarded with a '“'few 
thousand dolturx*' above the contract price. The cOncluttfeh fo# 'tlvie 
paragraph deserves particular notice: “ The Sultan befng- Mort? »y- 
fruttoty , ivanted to go away from the settlement rather thato iigrt th« 
deed.” We would ask, who and what prevented him ? Was he placed 
tinder restraint ? Or was coercion used to compel his signature ? If so, 
tfeferrirtg to the English law, wc should say, that a deed obtained by fraud 
or violence is null and void. We have quoted this From our con- 
temporary, because the Singapore papers in our possession have been 
totally silent upon the transaction. 

A diplomatic deputation, from the King of Borneo Proper, arrived at 
Singapore on the 8th October, at the head of which was the Lord of 
Kayopg, a person of high rank in that cotintrj\ The deputation landed 
on the 10th, and the Ambassador proceeded to the Residency House, 
accompanied by a train of near three hundred persons. The country of 
Borneo Proper is not only the large, st principality of that immense island; 
butf, as far as mere geographical limits may be considered, is one of the 
mos£ extensive kingdoms in Asia, having little less than 700 miles of sea- 
coast.* 

, The pirates had again made their appearance in the Straits between 
Spigapqrc and Malacca. Six large boats bad stationed themselves at the 
Commons, a^d, in the absence of more valuable prizes, had attacked and 
captprpd several prows laden with provisions on their passage to 
Sipgapoqeu , 

On the 6th of December, an Arab ship arrived in the roads bound to 
Java- having ou board 236 pilgrims, natives of the different islands of 
the Archipelago, who had been on a pilgrimage to Mecca. It is stated, 
that about -900 of the inhabitants of the Malayan Archipelago are in the 
habit vf visiting that city every year. 

Singapore was rapidly increasing, according to the latest accounts, both 
in extent, and population ; brick-houses were building in all directions, 
and the appearance of the place was rapidly improving. 

The accounts received at Singapore from Bali state that horrible 
traffic, the slave-trade, to be still carried on by vessels under the flag of 
that most religious and Christian monarch, the King of France. In July 
last, two French brigs from the Island of Bourbon, had visited the poi ts 
of Badoug and Baliling, in the Island of Bali, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing slaves, and had bought a considerable number of young boys 
and girls, at the rate of thirty to forty dollars each. This island is repre- 
sented as a most notorious slave-mart. By subsequent accounts, it 
appears that one of the above ships had taken on board 200 slaves, and 
that the full complement of these unfortunates for the two vessels was to 
be 600. The last accounts stated the dcpaiture of two French agents 
from on board the ships at Baliling, for the purpose of purchasing slaves 
during the absence of the vessels, which had gone round to Badung tp 
receive a number of children whom the Rajah had contracted lo supply. 
A Dutch cruizer had, however, been spoken with at Besuki in J^iva, the 
commander of which stated that he was on his way to the Straits of Ball, 
for the purpose of intercepting the French slave-ships. From this, we hone 
these iniquitous traffickers in human blood., will suffer the just piimsn- 
ment of thejr crime, and that the captors will Ifchemselves jbeconie pajitiyfc. 

Accounts hare been received of the loss b( the brig ’ AnAoytUb on 
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sotiae part pf the coast of Hainan, on the 3d of November, from Canton, 
bound to this port. The whole of* the crew, and some small part of the 
cargo were saved. Heavy complaints were made of the inhospitable 
conduct of the^Natives, as the Mandarins would not permit them to as*Ui 
in saving any part of the cargo. 

T'fiis settlement has already become one of the most important of our 
possessions. The exports, from January to December, 1823, amounted 
to 5,588,560 Spanish dollars. In 1822, four ships only cleared out for 
London, In 1823, there were nine. The China trade increases in a 
corresponding scale. 


j a v a . 

We regret to find the last advices from Batavia convoy a confirmation 
of the melancholy fate of Mr. Thornton, the particulars of whose capture 
by the pirates have been so frequently refeired to. It appears by the 
statement given by the Dutch authorities on* the west coast of Borneo, 
that after having landed Mr. Thornton and his people on one of the iVu- 
nierous islands in those parts, an indiscriminate massacre took place, in 
which the whole perished. 

The accounts received at Batavia from Siam state, that as soon as the 
new King, Kroma Chiat, ascended the throne, he published an ordi- 
nance to the effect, that the foreign merchants of all nations trading with 
Siam, should henceforth have free permission to tiade with any resident 
merchant of the country, on the simple condition of paying the accus- 
tomed duty. 

From Palembang, the news had been very unfavourable, an insurrec- 
tion having broken out in that country ; and the people of Ttawas and 
Bingi had taken up arms under the command of Scyed llamza, tnc 
adopted son of the Tumungung of the former place, who, in a farmer ac- 
tion, had been slain by the Dutch. The insurgents had been joined by 
some of the people of Menancabuo. The Dutch were preparing an ex- 
pedition to suppress the insurrection, and for this purpose had brought 
cannon and ammunition from Banca. 


BORN to. 


The advices from Borneo arc of considerable interest. By them we 
learn that the Chinese gold miners, on the west coast ot that island, liau 
risen in arms against the Dutch authorities, in consequence, as was re- 
ported, of a demand made by them to be put in possession o a cor am 
fmtified position held by the Chinese, which the lattei relused to sur- 
render, making an appeal to arms. About three hundred i^ulars 
five hundred native auxiliaries bad proceeded against the rev o » 
were assembled at Sankawang to the number (,t 
After a long and fruitless negotiation, an attack was mac ( K , ‘ 

og a rcconnoitei ing parly of the Dutch, amounting to aoou 
men, whipl), by a feint, had been detached from t c nwi 'While 

this situation was pouted with the loss ot four-fifths o i 1 
the negotiation was going on, the Chinese, by fe in K » t j, 0 C0ITU 
up the river by which the Dutch had come up, 1US . ® » t j 10 P btc e 
rnmncationj ofthe forces w’ith their shipping in the roa t » 
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affording no fresh wateiythe troops were soon reduced 
After waiting twelve days dor relief, the parity taoktbfliresolutidhnf quit- 
ting>/the stockade they- had erected inf the night, 'mflking the-begtlnfith^ir 
way? t«hthe boats *and vessels by crossing the 1 neck of iand ihetweert the 
stockade; and the mouth of the river. To effect this, they were odinpellfd. 
to abindton their cannon, ammunition, and hagg&ge;.iaftd wtiding to thc 
shoulders; im the marsh, they reached the boats * ith the loss of twenty 

men, : and were conveyed to Sambas. The latest accounts. from Borneo 
state r in addition to the above, that the successes t»f the Chinese bad 
been so important as to compel the Dutch to withdraw tlfle.whole /rf their 
outposts and settlements, and to concentrate their force at the threoprin* 
cipal stations of Pontianah, Mampawat, and .Sambas, at each of which it 
was fou-a'd neeeHsary to construct a redoubt for additional security* At 
Pontianah, where tin* largest force was assembled, the troops i only 
amounted to two hundred men. The Chinese are mentioned as having 
fought with a bravery and perseverance hitherto unknown among them ; 
and it seemed not impiobable that the Dutch would be compelled to relin- 
quish their Bornean possessions entirely, the maintaining of which, even in 
petfee, ig stated to occasion a loss of ‘250,000 mpeesper annum. 

MAN ILLY. 

Oirr' letters from Manilla mention that a dreadful earthquake had been 
experienced in the Phillipines, by w hich great distress had been caused, 
and a considernble part of the oitv of Manilla laid in ruins. Several 
slight shocks of the earthquake had been felt thiougliout the Island of 
Luconi a during the month of October; and on the 20th a most severe 
shock Was experienced in the town and subnibs of Manilla,' which de- 
molished several of the churches, and almost all the private houses. About 
four miles above the town, and close to the river, the earth opened with 
a tremendous explosion, and shortly afterwards shoals of dead ffsh were 
se^h floating down the river into the sea. All tbo respectable inhabitant* 
of Manilla' removed into the country, and left the town quite deserted* 
The military barracks having been laid level with the ground^ tents were 
pitched for the soldiers on a plain at a short distance. This encamp* 
jtient was, however, totally destroyed by the hurricane which took place 
on the 1st of the following month, hv which ’the roofs were blown off 
mtiny df the remaining houses, and six vessels in tire roads sttanded/The 
small Spanish squadron which had proceeded against the pitAtes.ofilwiOr 

loo, had returned from the expedition laden with booty, after bavin# laid 
waste, the Coasts of Sooloo and Basilan, with portions of that of Midaoao. 
The sugar and indigo of the Phillipines had considerably increased dur- 
ing the coutse of last year, but the coifee had fallen off considerably. - 

CHINA. 

•, , - > ,!>t df 

; ^The edict Which has been promulgated by the Chinese GovhrtUrfent, 
bV Whibft the importation of rice into China, duty frbe, was allowed, edfr* 
tmtrdd in force to the beginning of Novemlw; but the last letters tifb’ridt' 
mentrOn Whether it had been repealed at that date. The qokfttity'fcf&kt 
a' Welt? suffer fent id exempt a ship from duty teak' 4050 peeufw 
ceut embassy from the Burmese td the ChhU'Mr 
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ftk Ganton. The letters, however,- state that the 
Court b£ Fekrii is de&dbdty ^hostile to that of Ava< i 

QnrldstaocbuJrtrfrom ‘Canton state that every* thing was quiet thera, 
th^Lintin qb&jtioln having beeti entirely set at rest, Ivy the Chinese giv- 
ing up' the point. A shock of an earthquake had been experienced' at 
GftfitOn on the 14th. of August last, but no damage was sustained. Great 
distress had been' felt in the neighbourhood in consequence of a dearth, 
which* fextended over a great part of tlie province: but the edict of the 
Emperor allowing the introduction of foreign rice, had nearly removed this 
calamity. Two Arabs ships had arrived off Lintin, but were not permitted 
to enter the river, from some demur on the part of the government officers 
as to the propriety of admitting a vessel under Arab colours to pass the 
Bocca Tigris; and an express had been sent off to the court of Pekin re- 
questing its decision on the subject. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

A file of The Australian, a paper newly established at Sydney, has 
been received. The new Courts, established by Act of Parliament, had. 
but just been brought into operation ; and at the assembly of a Court of 
Quarter Sessions, a doubt arose whether the magistrates should assemble 
jurymen to assist them. The matter was brought before the Chief Justice, 
who considered that they ought to be assembled, and issued his manda- 
mus for that purpose. All persons who had not come Jree (that is, wo 
believe, who had come as convicts) to the colony, were carefully exclud- 
ed. This paper condemns this policy, as tending to widen the breach 
already existing among the inhabitants; many of these unfortunate per- 
sons having acquired respectability by a long tenor of subsequent good 
conduct. Rapid improvements are taking place at V an Die man s Uinu . 
surveys of the island had been ordered, and new settlements established. 
The wool transmitted to England had been returned m cloth, with t e 
most favourable reports of the quality by the Yorkshire manufacture*; 

1U- accounts from New South Wales we learn that the estaUishn^t 
of the Australian Company had excited in that colony the K«'aU'»t Ju- 
nction ; and we perceive, fioin the advertisements in ie»e j’j'J * . 

it had commenced its pursuits with great activity- I" 1 1 . . . 

had been- held in Sydney, on the communication o 1 w " 0 ‘ 

Governor, Major-General Macquame. I he J udge Adv.icaW General 
Wyktewas in lire chair. It was resolved, that the inliahi^ ts sh mhi M- 
tend a funeral service ; that the hells of the churches otht. . . h ^ hp and 
St. James should be set to toll, muffled, tor three day*, a d 
preached- by the Rev. Win. Cowper, the senior 

that mournful occasion. A subscription was openc ,e colonists, 

a monument to record his worth, and the grate u respe ^ Macquar- 

An address of condolence was agreed to be presen _ .. p 

rfa, which was to be forwarded to Sir Charles f oroes Bart 
ehing him, as one of the most intimate h ^ ^ ip tl)e IiaU ie 

have. the : aawe duly, presented to that iady on ,, 1 w the bank was 
of fhq .subscribers. , On Saturday, the 13th memory of the late 

closed: Vy order of the. Directors, out of respect to th y 

Oorewior^ the founder of the establishment. 
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Mauritius., ’ 

^Mauritius Gazettes have been received to the end of November fat, 
but/tliey contain nothing of interest, except on one subject : the admit* 
stoa of the produce of that colony into the home consumption of the 
United Kingdom. We find, by extracts published by the local Govern- 
ment from' its despatches, officially for the information of the planters, 
thatk is proposed, that all the productions of the colony, exported from 
it after the 1st of January 1825, shall be admitted here on the low 
duties. This is announced as an extract from a letter of Mr. Lack, Se- 
cretary of the Board of Trade, addressed to Wilmot Hortop, Esq. on the 
7th of Juno, 1824, and has been promulgated in the island by Govern- 
ment. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THK 
EASTERN WORLD. 

COMMAXnr.RS-IN-CIlir.F AND THE JNDI4N army. 

A Court of Directors has been held during the month, at which Ge- 
neral Lord Combermere, G. C. B., and Lieutenant-General Sir G. T. 
Walker, G. C. B., took the usual oaths on being appointed ; the former as 
Cotnma«der-in- Chief of the Company's forces at Bengal, and second in 
Council there ; and the latter as Commander-in-Chief, and second in 
Couhcil at Fort St. George. The post of Commander-in-Chief at Bom- 
bay, which was at first said to have been offered to Sir G. Airey, is now 
understood to be meant for Sir Thomas Bradford. The * Morning 
Chronicle’ justly and naturally asks, “Who are all these gentlenien ? 
In what manner have they made themselves conspicuous for military 
talent? Who, in short, ever heard of their exploits? Sir T. Bradford 
may, indeed, be an exception ; he commanded in Scotland during tur- 
bulent and difficult times, and conducted himself with decision, prudence, 
and humanity. But what qualifications have the others shown for chief 
command ; above all, for the command of armies so peculiarly and de- 
licately constituted as the Indian Sepoy force ? If Sir John Doveton, or 
Sir J6hn Malcolm were thought too low on the list of general officer* to 
be placed at the head of armies, there was still Sir Gabriel Martindell 
available, who will probably be a Lieut. -General at the approaches# 
rumoured brevet, and who has distinguished himself through a long life 
of military and political commands ; or there was Sir David Ocbterlony, 
whose splendid military and political talents have raised him to be a 
Baronet, and a Grand Cross of the Bath, and continued him id ths 
highest employment long after his ordinary tour of staff-command expired. 

If it be a thing determined on by the liberality of the Horss* 
Guards, and the gratitude and independence of Lcadenhall-etreet, that 
no Company's officer shall ever aspire to the higher honours of his |ko- 
fession, a»y more than Counsellor O’Connel to a silk gown* yetHhers 
were surely officers of the Royal Service to be found, who had esta- 
blished some slight claim to high employment in our Eastern dominions. 
Is General Donkin totally forgotten or overlooked, who served wth 
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credit on the Staff in Bengal, aspommapder of a division in the Upper 
Provinces, and at the seige of Hattrass ; and afterwards, was creditably 
and naively / eroployed in command of a separate corps, the right 
division of tl*> Marquis of Hastings’s grand army in tho Mahratta war? 
But perhaps, Sir Rufane Donkiu labours under the stigma of 1 having 
offended, and having been ill-used by that paragon of Governors, pink of 
of nobility,, and flower. of generals, Lord Charles Somerset, —that worthy 
compeer of Uie.Ainhersts, the Adams, and Elphinstones, in the heroic 
achievement of gagging, fining, and transporting, public writers. 

.Putting common justice to the Officers of the Indian Army apart, 
we should hop© that the manifest impolicy of tins unfair treatment of 
them would, particularly at the present time,* have some weight at the 
IIorse-Guards. But the narrow selfish principle predominates there, ©f 
excluding all Company’s officers from chief command, however well 
qualified by their talents, their experience, and services, to support the 
honour of their country and the interests of their employers. How will the 
Company stand excused of a base desertion of the rights and claims of 
their faithful servants, by acquiescing in their being treated with such 
flagrant injustice ? Is it by this, aud by the constantly renewed attempts 
to cut down and farther reduce the pittances of their officers, that the 
llonouiablc Court hopes to secure the attachment of their own Army 
wlieu the Charter corues to be next under discussion ? On the last 
occasion, (1812,) Lord Buckinghamshire, than whom there had been few 
better Presidents of the Board of Control, or who have better ap- 
predated the merits of the Honourable Company of Leadenhall Mer- 
chants, — was on the point of taking away their Army from the Company 
entirely ; and would have done it, but for an idea entertained in Eng- 
land, that the change of masters would be disrelished by the Army ©f 
India. 

He was right; for such an attachment did then prevail generally, as 
we know from the testimony of intelligent persons, in that truly 
Honourable Body, tho Bengal Army. But would any such attachment 
now stand in the way of a transfer? On the contrary* we have good 
reason to believe a feeling to be rapidly becoming universal among the 
Company’s officers, that they could not bo in greater danger of suffering 
in their privileges, their allowances, and their comforts, under the 
protection 1 of the one great King, than they are under the tender merries 
of their twenty-four little Kings. If the Indian troops became Royal, 
they could ant. be more degraded, superseded, and kept down, hy the 
preference, shown to officers of the European branch of the Army than 
they are already, through the subserviency of their own masters, who 
ungratefully Curtail tlreir privileges and abandon them to others, indeed, 
it is probable that the Commander-in-Chiet in England would bestow 4 a 
much greater and fairer portion of his regard and favour on the 
Army wliea it belonged to himself, than he does now, when it is considered 
an alien, & foreign— we regret to say, an inferior species of iotCe , 
something -a little- below militia or volunteers. , 

Jf the Army were transferred to the Crown, then, as a Kings o c«r 
assures- us, thace would be an end of all future Cutting a . c 
of officers’ p«y, aj&dthe allowances of regimental officers espeoiatlyw ’ ® 

such ourteiUnent has. been heard of in the Royal Army for time outoi 
mind. , .But ha; the Company ’s service there is no end to the vexations 
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Tno depression of the Company’s General OfhceVs'in'competh^drf^iih 
those of the King, is an evil and an injustice which his' It>ufc v fced& 
severely felt, and attended with the most injurious conSequebces, irv the 
Indian Army. But should its wrongs, like those of the Irish Catholic* * 
continue without redress unless when it is wrung out by necessity, 'the 
mischief of such reluctant measures in the work of amelioration fe 
fraught with infinitely grater danger, in regard to a country so remote 
as India. Before the fermentation in Lord Cornwallis’s time, and the 
successful mutiny of 1794, extorted from the Crown the parity of rank, 
agreeably to the date of commission between the two * castes of officers— 
the Indian Officers w ere as much under a species of Helotism as the Irish 
Catholics before the relaxation of the penal laws in 1793. So the 
Indian Officer began to feel his strength and know his value, and having 
tasted once the pleasure of holding a Royal Commission, and ranking 
with his Majesty's Officers, he became proud and restless. By degrees 
the superior commissions above that of a Major-General’s, to which 
originally, with a strange inconsistency, he had been restricted, were 
thrown open to him. Next he became eligible to two inferior grades of 
the Bath; then one or two gallant individuals made their way to the 
Grand Cross. The last step gained in this ladder of promotion, waaKthe 
throwing open, to the Company’s Officers, of the high post of Civil Go- 
vernor at the inferior settlements. But no one has ever yet been allowed 
to aspire to the highest military prize — the chief command of any of the 
Annus. Yet to this they must come at last ; just as the Catholics must 
with patience and exertion get silk gowns and judgeships, in defiance of 
all opposing obstacles ! The Indian Officers, like the Catholics, have 
already obtained so much, that it is quite impossible to prevent them re- 
ceiving all. Had they been kept clown in the comfortable slavery of the 
good old times, when the hoary Company’s Officer wag made to keep his 
distance, and feel his inferiority to the beardless youth of the Royal 
Service, there might have been some chance of preventing them from 
ever rising above that abject condition. It is now too late to push them 
aside with safety, and it is well that the newspaper press has begun to 
take timely notice of a subject so well deserv ing of serious consideration. 

The late deplorable events at Barrackpore show clearly enough that 
there is something defective in the machinery of the Native Army. It is 
to be feared that the distance is too great between the European Officers 
and the highest of the Native Officers. Enough has not been done, iff 
the judgment of experienced and sober-minded men, to raise the better 
and abler of the Native Officers into situations of power, trust, and 
emolument. Lord Hastings's institution of one Subadar Major to each 
corps, with a very small increase of pay, is good, we are told* in so for 
as it is meant, but by no means sufficient, whether in respect to the dig- 
nity or pay of this post, or the number of places created. Mir John 
Malcolm, we suspect, if we may judge by his published works, would' not 
stop here, but do something much more substantial for theMtateyandmore 
beneficial and honourable for distinguished Native -Public ‘Servants, 
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Civ& W Vqjl *is jjjfilitajy, Nothing, indeed, in the^ole history qf pgr 
conduct in Indi* doe* #eem so monstrous and intolerable, sq wpU calculated 
to .ensure us the dnep-jooted hatred of the higher classed of. our subjects, 
and a brief duration to our Indian Empire, as our rigorous, bigqttwh and 
selfish cscjyww of tlie Native?, high and low, from every office* Civil or 
Military, of honour or profit, above that of Judge’s Assessor to , .an ob- 
serve tribunal* and Subaltern to the European Commander of a Com- 
pany of Sepoys. . 

Something, it is clear, must be done, to restore salutary intimacies and 
old-fashioned sympathies between the European Officer and his Sepoys; 
such as used to subsist between them, when he felt more dependent, on 
their good will and attachment, in the earlier days of our Indian strug- 
gles ; and when ho was more dependent also on their society to assist 
him in passing away the weary hours, as a worthy correspondent. of the 
old school informs us, whose letter we may yet give entire, when it can 
be done with less apparent personal bearing than at this moment, But 
if our correspondent is right in his views, which we have sketched above, 
in regard to the iuvidious treatment of the Company’s Officers — to the 
fatal system of depressing and excluding Native Officers trow high em* 
ployinent — to “ the folly and madness of keeping up a peipetual blitter 
ou the irritable minds of your Officers, languishing iu that distant colony 
and that wasting service and, above all, if he is right in ascribing much 
of “ the horrors of the Barrackpore tragedy to the lamentable gap 
between the Officers and Sejioys, so different Iroin what it was and what 
it should be then what shall we say to the wisdom of those who at this 
crisis send -out three strangers to take the chief command of the threo^ 
Indian Armies ! We should be glad to know what military men think ot 
such a thing; but for our own parts we are tiee to contest*, that such a 
measure, at such a conjuncture, seems to our apprehension little slioit of 
complete infatuation ; and that one of the worst parts of our whole 
anomalous system of Indian Government, is that which admits of these 
changes every three or four years of our Chief Commanders in India. 
M e have heard, indeed, of Directors alleging, in excuse for their ® erv |^ 
acquiescence in extraordinary military nominations, that they considered 
a previous acquaintance with the Sepoy character and system, and the 
peculiarities of the European Officer s position and feeling in India, as 
quite needless, since any clever man may attain it in a lew months . 
bet us grant the acquisition to be possible within so short a period, (an 
assumption very much in need of evidence,) wliat security ba\e wc t mt 
we shall light upon a man of those quick parts, or that belore c ' en ® 
has acquired the necessary experience, be may not be ca e ^P® 11 
in circumstances where the want of it may prove latal. ou i 
to have experiments similar to that of Barrackpore repea tec every 
^nd then? and conducted probably by hands much less capa ® ® Jj. 
lified for so arduous a task. But it is needless to ( ©tain our 
with further remarks on the absolute wisdom ot such opinions, ^ 
fitness of their holders, for managing such an empire as ta o . . * 

No man who had been resident in India, and who ba< au> oppo ■ 
of observation, could, even by any probable chance, en er * 
tiuroaU. On. hearing them, indeed, we were torcrbly remmdea of the 
’■‘lying . of the Chancellor Oxienstern to his son : hec wi .. 
a quantity of wisdom the affairs of the world are managed. 


i quantity * 

V'icntal Hmtld, IV. 
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Event s, in Europe 

The Indian ^rmy. will rejoice to learn^ that, Majpj-Gepersd 4*apg r 
Nicolla is returning to India by the “ Thomas GranviUe*” .JHpr* ^in- 
deed, an instance of a highly commendable appointment*, . pe^ral 
Ni<iol4 hgs served long in India, and in almost every part of it. . His 
talents fqr military command were displayed in a moet distinguished 
manner, when Lord Hastings sent him into the Alm^rah Uill$, againet 
the Nepaulese, at the head of a separate division ; and when hd and Sir 
David Ochterlony showed themselves the only successful copn madders 
during the disastrous and discreditable campaign of 1814-15. But we 
are more particularly pleased with General Nicolls’s appointment to the 
Indian Staff, because he is so exceedingly popular with the Company's 
Army, which composes live-sixths of the Indian force. We tffe asSqfed 
by Officers who have served under his command, that thh popularity, 
arises partly from confidence in his abilities and his temper, but mainly 
from his avowed good opinion of the Sepoys, an opinion which they 
fully justified during the campaign alluded to. It is certainly singular, 
that neither of the successful Generals, Sir D. Ochterlony and Nicolls, 
had a single European soldier under his command, while the other 
divisions that were baffled had several European corps. But Sir E. 
Paget, it is said, looks down on the Native troops with contempt* and of 
couise, as he is an experienced Commander-in-Chief in India, and a 
Lietitenanf-General, he must be much better authority, in such a case, 
than a couple of Major-Generals, who have only served the best part of 
their lives with this description of force. 

The attention of the public has been called, since our last Number, Uy 
Urt Official Order regulating the distribution of East Indian Prize Mon^y, 
of Which we annex a copy, convinced that it is only by the publicity of 
acts of this description, rousing the attention of the Empire, that their 
Injustice can be corrected. For the tenacity with which error is clung to, 

regards Indian affairs particularly, leaves us little to Hope from the 
justice or liberality of those by whom they are directed : 

All booty captured from an enemy by the Company’s troops, alone* becomes the 
property ol the Company, by virtue of the letters patent from the Cr,o,vyn, dated 
14ib January, 1758. All booty captured from an enemy by a force of which his 
Majesty’s trdops Form a part, is the property of the Crown; and no right to any 
part of such booty is in either case vested in the troops capturing it, eieeepthy 
such special grant from the Court of Directors in the first case, or the Crown i* 
the second. The Court, therefore, have positively directed, that no bopty taken 
from an enemy should be called or considered as lawful prize, or thej proems 
thefedf ih any Way appropriated or distributed, without tneir previous sanction 
(or that of the Crown, in cases where the Royal sanction Is legally requisite) i brtt 
that all such booty, or the > aluc arising from the sale ot it, be Set apart and depo- 
sited in their treasuries, and a correct account tuken of it, and transmitted to 
them by the earliest practicable opportunity, to auuit their decision, or the deci- 
sion of the Crown, as the case may require. 

The prospects held out to the troops by this order are not likely to 
increase their appetites for the Burmese war, in which there , are many 
chances of death and of failure, to only a very faint hope of reward. 
There is a material difference between an indiscriminate seizure of plun- 
der and a fair division of hard-earned prize. If plunder of an enpiny 
be permitted at all, and it has always been admitted as an excitement 
to greater efforts, the Indian Prize Money certainly belongs father to 
those who won it than ta their employers, who b^Ye np jigh)t or, title to 
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etotich themselves, by ordering their forces to de- 

vifettrt* «WJse codkrtes. 

The Badft ^fioglmid haamade a loan to the East India Company of 
9*000,000/. \vhich, by causing an excess in the amount, and a decrease 
in the value of the currency, is partly the reason of the re-action in the 
money market. ' This is an illustration of the security of the Company’s 
ttfo millions of annual surplus revenue; it is, on the contrary, com- 
pelled to borrow to that amount in England. 

THE MVllQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

Lord Hastings certainly returns to England immediately, and it is 
said, meditates compelling the Comt of Directors coining to clone quar- 
ters with him on the subject of his conduct at Hvdciabnd, so unjustifi- 
ably, and unhandsomely impugned by them in the iclchialcd despatches, 
tu u liic li they have obtained the appioval ot one ot tlieir steady majori- 
ties in the Comt of Proprietors. It is whisoeiod iiy some, that his Lord- 
ship has been privately written to by tin* hujficsl nnlhontif , and o tiered 
the ••■overnnicnt and comniaud in India, to ic.ture external tiouqudlih , 
and, calm domestic rfloi vescciio* in that country. 'Hus, nnltvd, would 
be an houomablc and Mibstantial acquittal of hi. Emdriup, Iron all that 
the persevering malignity of the Behbs, the imjuw-, and the Stolls, 
would impute to him. We trust that the noble Marquis, when such an 
opportunity is afforded him, will speedily obliterate cvety tiace of that 
misrule which, during his absence fiom India, lias alieady destiovcd 
most a f the good effects of his happy administration ; that he will not 
now stop at half-measures, hut fully vindicate the rights and privileges 
of his countrymen in the East, and our great and permanent national 
interests ; that he will rescue the Press, which tormeiU shed a lustre 
over his government, from the state ot tlnaldoin in which his successors 
have placed it, and keep down that aerf cabal which would sacrifice 
the public prosperity, and every great and glorious object, to the petty 
selfishness and jealousy of grasping possession of despotic power alto- 
gether free from the “salutary contiol of public scrutiny, which the 
noble Marquis and every honourable man may fearlessly court, l ie 
newspapers have lately contained an Address to his Lordship from the 
Merchants of Malta, expressive of their giatitude towards him tor the 
protection he has afforded them, and soliciting the exertion ot hu in- 
terest with the British Government on his arrival in England, in be ia 
of their, trade, with which he has promised to comply. 


the levant comp wv. 

The resignation made to Government by the Levant ( ompam, ot tlui 
charter, is a matter of notoriety. A feu- of the part, colors .mmo t. I 

with it may, however, be acceptable to our readers. wi . 

locted that a change was made in the situation <>t om 0 ‘ U M J ‘ . * 
hy Mr. Canning, about the time it was fi’>t tlumg it to i< * l '^‘ 1 7, ; ot j 
independence of the Spanish American States. . ^ i b* oim) anv 

the Consuls of the Levant Company had been paid >.y an d r<‘- 
itself; but Government then assumed the task ot apj o g - ^ 

mu negating them. It was congenial to the spint of le • ^ ^ 

down the barriers with which commerce w f as fe 

3 A 2 
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presume originated -the ideft of surrendering Uj# ; a$4 Abu* tfvow. 

ing open the commerce of the Mediterranean. The im portae 
surrender will be best understood by a view of the foflofldpg table :«rf> . 
Afoufrnt of Goods exported to Turkey and Egjpt, frertti the tJbittd Kin^doib r 


#. ’ d t 

In 1822 972,4*7 8 *1' »• 

1823 1,271,237 1CJ 9 

1*21 1,397,509 1 11 


The* following resolutions have been agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons, and a bill ordered to be brought in : — - 

I. That upon the surrender of their Charter by the Governor trod Guiuittiyof 
Merchants trading to the Levant Seas, the same shall become fO»d,#.u*l thftXfcfcl 
property of the Company t,hall be vested in his Majesty. . . . r i, ‘ I -■ ' 

JI. That all personal property of the said Company shall be vested jn the vom- 
missioners of hi. Majesty's Treasure ; atul after payment ol the Company $ debts, 
shall he carried to the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

III. That all does and duties of the said Company shall cease and detertma*, 

IV. That the CumimMioner* <*f his Majesty’s Treasuiy be authorized to ui^ke 
allowances or pensions to any ol lit ers of the said Company who may he deprived 
of their offices in consequence of the surrender ol the Company s l barter. 

, We understand that Mr. Charles Ricketts, formerly a Member of 
Council in Bengal, lias been appointed to succeed the late Mr Kowcroft, 
us bis Majesty’s Consul General in Peru, and will proceed, in a few 
weeks, for his destination. 

TIU' UMLNT Ol 1 \ COLON I VI. VDITOft. 

Mr. Groig, the Editor and Propiictor of the South African Advertiser, 
suppressed at the Cape of Good Hope by Lord Charles Somerset, has 
lately sailed from England for that colony, Government having assured 
him, it is said, of future protection. We should like to know, however, 
whether the arbitrary ppwer exercised by that phoenix of Governors, is 
now abridged so as to ensure safety to those who have the misery t,o live 
under his authority. If not, w hat sort ot justice or retires* is it tQ ar^ ill- 
used individual to be sent back, as in this case, without any compensation 
for Ids losses, to begin the world again, placed a& before, at t|ie mercy of 
the very* individual who broke up his establishment, and aimed a deadly 
blow at bis credit and fortunes. When he returns, after suffering .every 
vexation, and great loss of time and property, in the hope of again build- 
ing them up with diminished resources, lie finds his supporters scuttled, 
his friends intimidated; and should he, notwithstanding, bclncky efiOUgh 
to iecover himself a little, and rise above his misfortunes, the Oppressor is 
still ready to blast all his hopes, and again level them with the dustj Is 
this the Sort of justice which a great nation dispenses to its distant de- 
pendencies? Is this the protection which a magnanimous British Rt^er 
should extend to the settlers in our colonies, who are expected' id 'aJ0^d>n 
outlet to our surplus population t Are those at the Cape, in particular, 
t6 which British subjects have been so much encouraged to emigrate, to 
be then left a helpless prey to famine and oppression 7 If no; 1$ hs 
avow, at once that colonial Governorships are given away to f^ivpupt^, 
merely as a theatre wherein they may gratify their love, of poweccabd 
indalge their imperious passions, rather than as sacred /trusts held/ for **ie 
hen^fjt of mankind, and for the Interests of tbg nation tp w hich 
reader a faithful account gf their steiyar4$typ* '.V . < : !Z< 
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Ati 1 fttttiottr, iti reference tot thwCfcj*;h*fcteon incircu- 

iiibh ttttWih£ ( th& itibit ertrineht' rrtettti&ntB ' 'tfodingtd that colony, h i« 
;o the tffcfeV eri are given to pay the <^>vemmonfc paper issued 
n 1810 a* the Oape, the dx dollars of 4s., at Is. GR in new coin, from 
England. We shall not comment on this declaration of insolvency, until 
\e hear something further regarding the matter. 


DEBATE BEFORE TllE PRIVY-COUNCIL. 

One of the most important events of the month, as it regards the 
future interests of the people of India, has been the discussion before the 
Lords of his Majesty's Privy Council, of the late regulation for licensing 
die Press in Bengal. The importance attached to this question by those 
w\\Q had to sit in judgment on it, maybe inferred from this remarkable 
fact, that never, since the debate before them on the question of the 
Queen's right to participate in the coronation oi her Royal Husband, has 
there been so full an attendance of Pi ivy Councillors. 

We have obtained from our Reporter a very full and accurate report 
if the debate; and it will be seen from the enumeration of the Lords, 
Judges, find others present, how powerful an array of influence u as 
brought to bear upon the decision ot this question. I he presence ol tour 
if the Cabinet Ministers — of all the Chief Judges of the land— —the prin- 
cipal Members of the Board of Control, and the chief Law-Ollicers ot 
the Crown, proved, that the subject ot discussion was regarded as no 
Sight matter, and the personal attendance ot many ot the Kant India 
Directors showed, that they also were deeply interested in the issue. 

The speeches of Counsel lasted from half-past ten till half-past five, 
Without Cessation or intermission. All, except the Lords ot the ( ottncil, 
were than ordered to withdraw ; and their Lordships sat in deliberation 
udtil half-past six, ^hen they bioke up without pronouncing any judg- 
ment. W hat that judgment may be, or when it may be pronounced, all 
our' cflfdrts to learn have been unavailing. Before the issue of our next 
Nthnber 1 we hope we shall, however, learn ; referring our renders to the 
full" report of the debate, for the arguments used on each side, we suh- 
joTh the following remarks on it from the Globe and Traveller ol the 

24 th:;--: 

Our raadars.will And in toother part of our paper a report »( the 
yesterday before the Lords of the Council, on tlu* appeal of Mi. BmkimJmrn 
against &e regulation of the Bengal Go\ eminent, for the suppress! in o u 1 
echoed printing in India. 



tbd’l&i of England,” may be registered hy the Supreme C 
have the foVce of law, «ubje< t to an appeal to the I ri\y Count d. I he q jefttum 
is, whether a regulation for the suppression of unlicensed printing comes wi un 

v, v *«»•*. «•- ,hc ‘i" , ‘ssz 

ptobhWy Mot very well understood by themselves, are 

taiiiftL- Hut iu a statute in which safeguards are provided for the liheMlefi ol 
British frObiecta in India* the laxity uf language should not be tunied against 
ta the absence of a clear declaratbm of tbe Legitbttuire, »e 
should surely be ifuided by the common sense and utuWrM audio p of inanMn I. 
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A law by which restraints upon liberty arc to be imposed, either directly or de- 
rivatively, is to be considered as a law in the highest degree penal, and to be 
construed strictly. The power given against existing laws and existing liberties 
i->, the re 1 1 ire, not to be taken to lie the utmost which a forced construction of the 
words employ ed will admit of, Imt the least which the language, in its ordinary 
inter jactation, will comprehend. ' 

The situation ot the I ndia Company's Governments within it? settlements or 
factories, is similar to the situation of our corporate towns w itluu their limits, 
and the pci mission given by the act to make regulations not repugnant to the 
laws, is vei \ nearly analogous to the power which corporations actually exercise 
w itliin their loc al jun-die turns. 

We would put it to the common sense of any man, whether, if the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen ol .lie citv ol London had a power given them, in the same words, 
of making regulations for the good government of their citv, not i epugnant to 
the laws ol Lngbmd, their sweeping away the liberty of the press would not be 
deemed an unwarrantable extension of that power? 

Wc would ask whethe:, ll by pteviuus laws, applicable to that city in particu- 
lar, British subjects inhabiting it were subjected to peculiar restrictions, these 
limitations ol then freedom could be fairly adduced as a justification for annihi- 
lating what had been by law allowed to remain ? 

Wc would a.k also, whether even the special enactments of the law, as tocHjicn- 
matters, would not foi hi a presumption that a subject equally important should 
not be disposed of under a general c lame ; whether they would not create a pre- 
sumption that the dis< retionul power to make “ reguhithms ” should be under- 
stood merely to apply to object-, which the Legislation might overlook, or, not 
overlooking, might deem unworthy of special notice 5 

That the Jibeity ol unlicensed printing in India is of great importance, we are 
prepared to contend — that it L inconsequent and nnmatciial, the advocates of the 
regulation aie precluded from maintaining, by the violent means they have taken 
to suppress it, and by their arguments to it,- dangeiousucss. That it is a thing 
likely to be ovei looked by any Lnglish legisl dor, — that it is n peculiar growth ol 
J ndiau factories, w hie h uButi-h Parliament con'd not have contemplated, we 
can hardly suppose that they will .iflii m. l>o they imagine, then, that it was 
purposely ovet looked, in order that the judges ol its existence might he those 
whom it might c lit*< k or mit.de; and that men, insolent in brief authority, re- 
pulsed in si hemes of personal slandei , or lotmdcred in absurd prosecution-, 
might strangle one ol the gieat libert'cs ol the Lnglish subject, and wiiio on it 
this epitaph, that its destitution was “ not repugnant to the Lnglish laws”? 

The Company s ( ounc li take a distinc tion between regulations. dit-r and regu- 
lation-, t antra ft'nt >n, regulations against the law and i emulations Inside it. lint il 
this regulation is not against tin law , w hat i - ? ll may be said that to punish all 
petty offence-, with death would not he a regulation against the law, lor the law 
ol Lnghind punishe- some offences in the like manner, it may he said, that to take 
away the tnal bv j»:iy liom all ollendits, because the law of Kngland takes it 
from some, would merely be brsift? the law . in tins vi ay the Bengal (Government 
may exercise a poacr as gieat as they assume. Hut il tin* re he one •thing tlvut in 
common estimation is pecuiiuly Lnglish — a privilege which exists wherever the 
Uutish laws and constitution extend, the violation ol which h is always been held 
in abhorrence — it is the lihcity of piloting. The intention of destroying it, iu 
any part ol the Hi dish dominions, should not be lightly impeded to the Legis- 
latiue; hut that they intende d to extinguish it by a side wind — that they gave 
the power to de-tioy it m an it c«/cw, as a kind of appurtenance to the tnagis- 
teii.il power of a settlement not vvoithy of special notice among the legislation of 
chums and icvuis, and tolls aud scavengers— is an infamy not to be credited of 
them. 
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Foreign Scenes and Travelling Jitct cations. Jit/ John H own on , Esq, of the 
Honourable East India Company' s Set vice. 2 YoE. Crow n Hvo. 

This very entertaining production blends with the* nnuiscnit'iu it is intended to 
impart, no inconsiderable share of instruction, and will be road with advantage 
bv all who may be preparing to depart on a distant, \oynge, and particularly by 
those who are about tp Msitthe East. In detailing the uunu ious petty \ ovations 
and minor grievances to which the \ovagt.r under common cu< unistiuices 
subjected, the author performs a ical service by preparing, in some degice, the 
)ouug adventurer for the trials he is likely to encounter; and thus inducing him 
to lay in, with Ins other sea-stores, a sulliuent stock of patience to oairy him 
through the voyage in comfort to himself, and inanutv with Ins fellow-passengers. 
To effect this, the sketch entitled 4 Life at Sea,’ is well adapted, and the 
visitor to India will also feel considerable interest in the * Two Days at the 
Cape of Cood Hope.’ ‘ Life in India’ will, howe\or, jnesent to him a yet 
iffBte attractive title, and the scones winch it exhibits, though occasionally rather 
strongly drawn, are such as he must prepare himself to meet with. Should 
these, on Ins becoming personally acquainted with them, assume a le^ annoying 
aspect than that with winch they aie heie depicted, u will still he foitunute for 
lnm to have anticipated them as worse than they ieall\ prove to be, as this com- 
parative improvement w ill tend materially to reconcile him to the country m 
which many, if not all, of Ins succeeding years must he passed. r 

It must not, however, be concluded that these sketches exhibit the feelings ot 
a querulous and di scon tended mind: on the oontraiy, the amusenu nts and 
varied nature of the scenes occurring in an eastern bln ate equally well dis- 
placed, and the volumes thus become useful to the fiie-sidc li.ixclhr, being 
adapted to furnish him with that kind of homely inhumation, if the term may 
be allowed, which it is below the dignity of piofc,scd tuwel-wnteis to impart. 
< The Cautommml of Seiooi,’ and the ‘Journey in the Deccan, a fluid turthei 
insight into Indian manners and scenery, and are liaught with mm h interest. 

The reinaunng sketches, which iclatc chictlv to 1 lax anna and to West India 
scenery and society, are less within our scope to notice; hut we may safely 
recommend their perusal. The volumes die indeed, altogether, of a vci\ li y 
and amusing description. 

Tiir. utwtis or i ii l i ii a ci sinuLiis* 


The Three 
and Sir _ 

Portraits. Crown 8vu. pp. 204. 


rcc Brothers: or, The T, a, ‘hand J, ho, lures of S,r -lull,, f 
hr Thomas She, try, m Per.,,. To, key. Spam, V- " 



the scenes and 
travell 
are not 


iwjveran oniy Vp^ritYii.it Oie '•inoiw J 11 ’ 111 *» btclt it i» compiled 

t more ample and circumstantial in their ‘b hnl 


of the two 


To those who arc conversant with 1 .° H oD^rt^ cannotfailU) be familiar, from 

a u "«" 1 of ,,me at the 
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cpuft,of ^egrcjaSbafeAbta*, aaA pf, their, having ^ea^^cp0wively r f^)(oy^4 

b y . TO Mftnarph ,in ;i tfi# f <jualiiy, ftf ^raba^sfulpue , tp: Jttjfl ^ppwapah.E^pn^n 

po\y ^9 • .and, to ad^lotbe singularity of Rii& apppiutmejad*fcav>pg 
received in that capacity at the court of their native country,!^ After a sketch, pf 
the, hd v enturous life of Sir Anthony pluvious to his departure, from Venice* jp 
ta mission to Persia, undertaken in concert with the fcarl, pCrEwa*, 
with die .double object of exciting the Persian, prince against, the, Turkv 
establishing commercial relations between the two countries,, the ikiup^ pro- 
ceeds to the different accounts of the expedition, which are four in number; viz. 
Sir AhtlrOrty Shertey’tf relation of his travels, published in t^l3'; a brief !&^ch 
by William Tarry, one of his followers; another by an anonymous iufbd/j'^bd 
finally * a nafrntive, which bad hitherto remained in MS.’ With Ihe 'eVC^dtWti of 
a poirtMrt transcribed in a late number of the Retrospective RevieW/ ^iWeh’ by 
GdtopS Mawwnrmg, n gentleman who attended on Sir Anthbtty 1 ditrift'g jhe 
jotttimy. Of these accounts, Manw a ring’s is by far the most dreuitikatittrtf ahd 
artiutfing, Sir Anthbny himself being rather too fond of moralizing, ip tv prolix 
and' pomnolw style, on the events of his journey, and appearing rtithei^ to have 
irt’vie'tr the display of his own superior talents and profound sagacity; thhttthe 
information of bis readers on the minor points of his route ; whine the IWo 
others eriter very httle into detail. The tnost interesting portion of the' vbft^^ 
is obrlsetyiehtly occupied by Manwaring, whom the author aceomphnies’ froVn 
the embarkation Of Sir Anthony and his suite of twenty-six persons, at Venice, 
to Ins quitting Persia on Ins European embassy, where this narrative terminates. 
Tlu .1 portiop ,ot the travels is occasionally illustrated. by reference to Sherley’s 
own account of dig transactions m which lie was engaged ; but we cannot help 
expressing our regret that the Editor has not thought tit to reprint in full the 
kiught’s own relation;, inasmuch as it contains some singular adventures not 
adverted to bv jVJamvarmg, and many valuable observations, calculated to. throw 
a light upon the views then entertained m Kurope with regard to different 
countries of the East, which would have fully compensated for the dry .and 
tedious disquisitions with which they are accompanied. Au extract from. 
Parry V account describes the Ambassador’s leeeption m Russia; which,. U the 
reatW wtU take the trouble of comparing it with Lieut. Holman's statement. of 
the manner of his removal from that country, will show* that the. Human 
Government, wlmtevei other improvements it may have made of late, years* 
remains stationary at least in its mode of treating suspected foreigners^ The 
anonymous pioduction before mentioned is then referred to, for die further 
progress of the Ambassador through Germany, Italy, and Spam, where he was 
appointed to command the Spanish armament destined to act against the 
Turks, a singular employment ftft an Envoy from a foreign court. Here we 
lose night of him for a while, but we soon meet with him agaih in tin extract 
from Purchas, which gives a truly romantic account of his Embassy from the 
Emperor of Germany to the King of Morocco, in 1604. From this time tiHhis 
death, which took place in Spain in 1630, a dreary blank Occurs, brORen only 
by a slight allusion in a pamphlet published in that year, which speaks Of him 
as living at the court of Spain about 1625, with a pension of 2000 ducarW 
yearly. '■ 

Of the youngest brother, Sir Robert, the notices are shorter and mOr# foci- 
dental, 'fie accompanied his brother to Persia, and remained theteas # sfcft'of 
hostage fot his good behaviour, lie was employed by the Persian Monhfdh in 
his Wars against the Turks; and a flaming account of his ttonderftilpfowei^W 
gft4n' frOtn a MS. fragment, where obtained the Editor ]ias neglected to Xiatfy 
In T 609 we find him succeeding his brother in the post of Amba«s&dpf ro lhe 
PripCea of Christendom ; and of this period of his lim some account is derived 
from a 1 ‘pamphlet published at London in that year, from Purchas, fldc.'i Iff.afry! 
rived ift'Endand in 1611, and was received at Court with every defribn$trttjdff' 
of favour and respect. For the particulars of his stayirt this Cbtmtiy, v ahdVercM 1 
to Persia by sea m 1012, the Editor is ludebted to honest Stow ; but he has for- 
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{*otfeMt r l# ttdtlcc <jti£ -tfiii^ous 'Cifdhnnrtanee cbntteeted vidth this embassy, which 
is^btfok&d'Mft^iefo’iched (he English langrtage with one of its rtibst cxpres- 
sh'eTertns 4 . It 'that Sit* Robert had despatched a special messenger, or 

cAidttr, rts thes^'eastefiY envoy* were then called, to England, to make some pre- 
lirtitfrtrtV aYrahgem^nti'pr^cidus to his own arrival, and that tins honest precur- 
sor C&KtiBed, by sortie means or other, to chouse the Persian merchants Resident 
in London 'obf of 4,000/., witlr which he made off, unconscious of the import- 
ant whidh futrtre etymologists would attach to his name. 

W|th respect to the period intervening between this and Sir Robert’s second 
embassy, vy^are left completely in the dark ; but the Editor has extract- 
ed frptWfthe RJiiloxenis Sir John Finnett, the Master of tlie CeremonieH, some 
very cyriops details relatit e to tliis visit, as well as to a controversy in which he 
was engaged with a Persian, who subsequently arrived in the same capacity, 
and asserted that Sir Robert’s claims to that distinction were fictmov and un- 
.sunctipned. To put an end to this dispute, the King ordered them Ixnli to be 
conveyed back to Persia, and despatched with them Sir Donner C otton as Am- 
bassador to the $bah ; but before their arrival in that country, the Persian put 
an end to his existence by poison. The nanative of the ill reception which the 
Englishmen subsequently met with from the favourite of the Persian Monarch, 
and which bad such an effect upon Sir Robert’s mind that he survived it only a 
few months, is derived from the Travels of Sir Thomas Herbert, who accompa- 
nied the embassy. 


The exploits of the eldest brother, Sir Thomas, being of a lalt-rdate and less 
striking character, naturally occupy the concluding portion of the volume. In 
his youth, he bad distinguished hunsclf in Holland ; but he afterwards settled 
quietly for some years on his paternal inheritance in Sussex. Stimulated, how- 
ever, by the example of his brothers he at length roused himself from his indo- 
lent life, and determined to do something winch might render lus name as fa- 
mous as theirs. Accordingly, in the year 1602, he equipped three vessels, with 
which he undertook a crusade against the common enemy, the Turks Hie 
history of this ill-fated expedition occurs in a black-letter fragment m the Bri- 
tish Mrtseum ; from which it appears, that in consequence of the mutiny and 
desertion of his men, he was made prisoner by the lurks, from whom he under- 
went many cruelties, until, after nearly three years confinement, he was liberal 
ed by tire intervention of King James The rigour of h,s inipnsonmen appears 
effect hftlly to have cooled his passion for adventure : for we find no further men- 
tion of him as engaged in any such enterprise. 

On. the whole, the Editor has shown considerable judgment and >“ 

the collection and selection of the various detached pieces of which the volume 
is composed, although he has passed over in silence a few interesting points. 
There w, however, one omission for which lie is not responsible, Hi^ wlutK 
ho thus notices in a note, when speaking of Sir 1 liomas Slier ley . * 

observation^ on Turkey and other countries, winch he v.s.t«l m Uih oxpeda- 
t, on and on hi, return, are recorded .n a ma.macr.pt ml the Urn let ibr^. . 

An application was made to the labrarmn for nermivnon t< " * , * TT. , t of profit 
wh.ch was refused on the ground that a bookseller must \ • .“J 

buTtha? thd Archieptscopal Jabraiy of the province of ^amerbu^ should he 

s.^s:k*^s«s 

that this permission was refused ou the very g .granted * viz,, |l»at the 

would, be tUe strongest argument in favour of iu being granted , viz,, l>w ™ 

application wa& made with a view to publication. 
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NEW EDITION' OT ROIIIn's ANCIENT JlI>TO|lV. 

The Ancient Hut ary, hy Charles Hot tin , late Principal of i^^^iiversUy of Paris. 

tExth a Lift', and Notes: Jh/ James Bpi.l. Glasgow, 8vo. voL i. 

A work so well known and genciaMy esteemed as the present, requires 
from us no eommri rial ion ; and 1 11 noticing the neat and cheap edition, the title 
of which is quoted above, our olqrrt is rather to call intention to tlie Notes by 
which U is illustrated, than to the pioduetum itse’f. Tint those who peruse 
the more detailed accounts of the IJiUmy of the Ant. cut World, and who study 
for t)icnu».dves the willing-. of tlm ^ir.»l men who tioun.shcd m or ueai those 
tJine.s, the events of wlueii they relate, should have pieviously prepared thein- 
jaelvea for the undeislaudmg of their authors by tlie acquirement of the necessary 
geographical information, is fully to be ptesumed. W lth tlie reaxlers of Roll in » 
Anient History the cu>e is, however, different. Tn addition to tlie standard 
character which all allow it to deserve, this excellent vvoik possesses also a 
popular cast, which renders it attracts e and amusing to those even who have 
not undergone that previous course of study which is required for its thorough 
compreheusioo ; and to tins class of readers the edition now before us will be 
found peculiarly valuable, as it embraces, in the form of notes, much essential 
information. These are chiefly geographical, and are compiled from tlie best 
authors, compared with the recitals of modern travellers. For tho account of 
the sito and rums of ancient Baby Ion, Shushan, Exbatona, Fersepolis, &,c. a 
recourse has been had to Keuuell, Kinnier, Frederick, Rich, and Kerr Porter; 
and the younger l)e Kuc lets furnished matciials for a new and condensed me- 
moir of Hannibal’s celebrated march across the Alp>. The ancient and modern 
geography of the classic laud of Cl recce is also admirably illustrated at consi- 
derable length ; and particulai attention is given to the establishing of the siteof 
the memorable C’aithage. Other notes are of an etymological character; and 
among these that which discusses the ongin of the name of Carthage deserves 
particular mention. The notes will indeed be found extremely useful through- 
out ; and some interest will probably be ext ited by tlm information that they 
are the production of one of those humble vet talented individuals who reflect 
the highest credit on our countiy, and more especially on its northern division. 
The Editor, James Hell, is, we understand, a poor man, living in a thatched tot- 
tago, of only four pounds yearly lent, at the distance of about ten miles from 
Glasgow ; highly i expected foi the talents which he has assiduously cultivated m 
obscurity. His intcll< ct is most powerful, and his memory extraordinarily ic- 
tentivc; and though now rather beyond the middle age, lie lias but just com- 
menced his hterarv cared as a conti lbutor to the press. 

- The piesent volume, printed in double columns, in a clear and legible type, 
comprehends the liist live volumes of the oiigmal edition, with very copious 
additional notes; ami we have no hesitation in declaring our opinion that, in 
consequence of the lntioduction of this new featmc, the edition of which it 
forms tlie commencement, bids fan to be not only the cheapest, but, what is of 
jnucli greater importance, the best that has yet issued from the press. 

IllNCVN ON 1*11 Os EC I 1 ION S 1011 OPINION. 

Remarks mi the Legality and .Expediency of Prosecutions for Religious Opinion. 

To which is annexed. An Apology for the / ices oj the Lower Oiders: Ry JONA- 
THAN Hvncan, LTq. 8vo.pp.2ad. 

ft has often been remarked, as a singular circumstance, that India should 
produce so many friends of liberty from among tlie English residents there, who 
see around them daily nothing but despotism and slavery. It is perhaps because 
of this very familiarity with the minute details of tyranny, that they learn to hate 
it «o cordially'; and feeling (as all men in the India service occasionally do) the 
evils of being enslaved, they pant tlie more ardently to taste tlie happiness of 
being free. This is certaiuly the state of feeling among a large portion of the 
British residents in India ; nay, it may be said to extend its influence to all, ex- 
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cepting only those few who aie at the immediate head of the Government ; who, 
on the same princa^Le that makes slave-' ihe mo-d tv mimical of masters, revel in 
the exercise of over others, because thev were, for a series of years 

before, subject to be tyrannred over the n^lwx. B * this as it may, it Is beyond 
all dispute, that in the British xou.-ty of India < enerallv theie is a greater extent 
(>f bbci.d principles and’ liber il view-, than in an\ society of the stmi» limited 
numbe'’ lobe found in any other coitt:t:\ . There is enough of corruption at the 
apex of the pvraniid ; but the base, and by far the greater pait of the supeistruc- 
ture, is sound and undecayed. 

Mr. Duncan, the authoi of the wmk before uw i> the son of the late Governor 


of Bombay, whose name lie bears; and though he has passed through all the 
scenes of a Cambridge education, lie continues as warm a friend of unlimited 
freedom of opinion as if he had never been within the walls of an university. It 
was our wish and intent 'on to have given such an extended notice of his book 
as its merits fairly entitle it to ; but this imv»t be postponed to a future day. W6 
cannot) however, suffer it to pass through our hands, without an) mg something:, 
however briefly, on its scope, tendency, and character. 

The aim of this volume is in perfect unison with the motto prefixed to it: — 
“ Liberty, absolute liberty, full and perfect liberty, is the tiling that we desire 
and such is the freedom which the author advocates in all matters, whether reli- 
gious or political. In inquiring into the hgabtyof prosecutions foi religious 
opinions, lie regards the incessantly repeated dictum ol Sir Matthew Halo, that 
“ ( ’hristiunity is part and pin cel of the law of the land, v as forming the basis on 
which all the modern pioecedmgs against blasphemers re«t ; and he thence takes 
occasion to inquire whether that great lawyer possessed a mind sufficiently en- 
lightened and free from the prejudices of the comparative!) dink and ignorant 
limes m which he lived, to induce ik in the present age to pas to his authority 
implicit obedience. In uippoit of the negative of this question, In* quotes at 
length the trials of the witches at Burs St. Ivlmwnds, before Sir Matthew Huh*; 
amlMeservedly holds up to contempt the gross ignorance and superstition dis- 
played by him on that occasion, of wlmh even an old woman of the nineteenth 
( ontui v would blush to be cmliv, and thus Li 1 1 1 \ destroys the foundation of the 
model n practice of mints of law in easts of this nature. He next proceeds to 
aome tnmnpbantly against the i xi^tenr e ot am such oflence, as forming part of 
the common law ; and then places DjhI Chief Harm, 1 laic's observation in a 
novel point of view, by reinai km .*, tliat theciime against Ghi istramty should he 
lather taken to consist m infractions of the rules that arc delivered m the books 
on winch our religion i.s founded. Glide r offenders m tins manner ngnili't 
('liiistiiuiitv he tanks the digmtaims of the church m general, and warns them to 
beware, lest in enforcing tins fawnmte dictum to the letter, they should them- 


selves be found guilty of offending .tgamst its spirit. 

The author next pioceeds to expose the inexpediency ofsue.i prosecutions , m 
the most forcible and able manner. The impossibility <>* diawing a definite line 
licttvertrfiee and forbidden discussion ; the inadequacy of penal means to pro- 
duce uniformity of belief; and the tyranny, m a tree countiy, of intcrfeiing in 
matters of.el.g.ous opinion, aie strongly and mco.it. oveit.bk insisted «... The 
i u ut if i ly of such in teller dice forms the subject of a pan ate * s ' 11 ^' 

Uutecl anil supported by historical evidence, deduced loin u. nK *’ , , 

prosecutions that have taken place in those countries w nci ave , 

Christian faith ; and several ve.y powerful arguments ate sub * ^ n ly Wught 

forward, to show the inconsistency and unpiopnety of u L arlmmeut, professed y 

bold an] nSerly volume, traces- their moral degradation u> 'die n ^" cl ^ e ^ 
example, the anstocratio character ol the ecclesiastical system, and toUic de- 
fective nature of our civil and criminal junsjini' nce - vices iml error, of 

author enters into much valuable discussion on e nu the laxitr of the 

our dvil and ecclesiastical policy, and animadvert* sir g y T 
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latter; xviih respect tOBpiiTtiiAldi^iphhe/ as subversive, «4*onoe^ ofthePemu* 
amiqbebAppiweW of the couwtry. ■' ,■( .kv^.-m ; U nun>, » n » 

W * i e^rldude by earnestly Tecorhm ending Mr. Dm ueanV^eifeme 4x > »H tfefrj# 
aw»ng Our readers Syho feel ait interest in the happiness of%€#‘felto*Mh8nC^ 

! 'r r ‘ * ' ’ ’ ' f (i - '*>' Nl jU'Ar 

1 FREE COMMERCE WITH INDIA. •' 

4 fetter addressed to the Right Honourable the President of the Poard of Trade 
with reference, to the late Propositions in Parliament for the Imm'ovement of the 
Coloniaf Policy of Great Britain: By a Madras Civil Servant. Kingsbury 
ttrld, Co. 1825. ■ , ! i e,. ^ 

Tnxp pamphlet treats of the restrictions which fetter the commence between 
mid England, maintaining that since British goods are aU admitted into 
tWou^ty almost duty-free, the heavy prohibiting duties laid on the importation 
°5^*tst,Xn<| ia commodities with Great Britain, amounting in some instances to 
ftflty u 0r spety per cent., ought to be abolished, on the common principles pfTua- 
t ^ c ^ Pf reciprocity, and of free trade, often acknowledged, and irr various cases 
actgp upbp by our present Ministers. “ 7^ - y 

T^.and undeniable as this position is, the writer (if he had neither beep a 
Company's, mvant nor otherwise obliged to he careful what sentiment* he pro- 
mulga^ted mroiigh its booksellers) would probably have fortified the abstract 
ptypciple with, many striking facts bearing strongly on tire question, which he 
leaves .^iftir^ly oyt of view. While his Honourable Masters continue to draw a 
tr lW4e^. mi)Kops annually from their eastern territories, as surplus revenue, 
and ,001 l^tfjral causes raise the wealth every year drained from Tudia to ^oubje 
POT a P^ triple ,tf>e amount, is it just in Great Britain to swell this tribute stOK 
vying an enormous duty on the trade by which it is transferred to 
Eoijl^pd f The removal of these, particularly the duty on sugar, unp ur- 
gently demanded, to save that unfortunate country from complete exhaustion, 
JM ?yon this would not be enough to give full vigour to the commerce between 
the twp countries. Colonization is necessary, both to awaken the resoufc<?V.of 
Iadia^ao^ to give an impulse to the introduction of British manufactures among 
Us, inhabitants ; but while these are kept in the lowest stage of wretchedness by 
the.fjrnnpauy’s taxgatherers, and European skill and talents aie banished from 
thi* country, Aqts vf Parliament about its external commerce will be or com* 
pm^ti vely htt^e avail. Tliat little which could be done without offending die 
jW $ xe removal of the duty on East India Sugar,) is left undone by 
Mjmjsfers, p* ^ompUment to another equally respectable body, the West J udja 
Sla^e Owners. What are the interests of India and England, with t|iej} lAm- 
clmdmilliW pf mliabitants, when they come in compeUtioa with those of sl 
handful ofJSvlave Owners or Monopolists? 7 •* r " 


, , LAWS, REVENUE, AND TINANCF9 OF INDIA, ' ' 1 ' ll '' 

Observations on the Lett and Constitution of India y on the nfiturd’ofsjL**d*d 
Tonweti knd on the System of Revenue and Finance , as established by. the Moo U 
hummudan Imw and Moghul Government ; ttath an Inquiry into ike*, Rbvettua 
send Judicial yfdministratinn and Regulations of Police, at present existing-, in 
-Kingsbury and Co. 1825. 

A Volume has just issued from the press on the * Law And Constitution of 
Indid, Systfem of Revenue and Finance, Landed Tenures, Judicial Admmis* 
tratidn/ &c . ; on which we may probably offer some remarks iii a future Nutn- 
her*,' But left wo should never have occasion to recur to it again, we cannot 
dismiss it at present without a few observations. , The author might, perhaps 
think it no bad ruse on advancing into the field, to begin with abusing the most 
distinguished that have gone before him ; and the school to which he belongs 
is sufficiently indicated by the reverence he inculcates for his “ Honourable 
Masters," and the nicknames and vulgarity he employs in speaking of those 
who oppose their doctrines. It would be well for them if arguments could be 
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wfut*cU*Htk> the fokmd facility feather adtocab cjaa tni\ An op^eiifc re*U 

ing animal;” his reasoning “ dogmatical radicatum**”, hi* 

writing which shows the author toibf aome 
very, .inferior political partisan, who is content to adopt, at secondhandx^ho 
slang phrases which are now almost entirely exploded in Europe among gen- 
tlemanly politicians. Mr/ Canning, the author of nicknames in Ins days, when 
a mere subaltern, has, now that Lord C'artlereagh is gone, and he himself is 
bccbhie^rihih' !\I^iWr, jfut'tfn* t\id to “ radicalism;” hut the IthtVhnty 'ana 
.sloVigti^fhis'^^^liy wit, are'Yit enough to be taken up Vylhc hhd 

secondary persons of tlie \51d party — tlie * Quarterly Ke\ievver%* f Jphn^Ous’ 
English or Indian — or when pcouted, e\erywhero else to be saved out amoni 
the fa’tiKs 'of tH^'tnonopolists. Whether the principles of thp w oft 61 ) Chloral 
Policy ;\tai this writer would “cry down,” he Tight or wYohgi facts citf ddvdY 
be chtui^d'. “14 it true or not 1 st. That the whole nett produce of the eWtii 
in the tLoifi'paiiy’s tbfritdrids is swept into the' public Exchequer hi I nni^iT i* nth 
Zhmii^ndar^ pUtance’ of one-twentieth of the gross product it* mrdrUYmSm, 
hein£ rath dr an expense of realising, than a deduction from the gidis pYothuie. 
2 ell v. That the proportion of nett to gross produde is ouC half. fluty. , xhat 
ihh ’mbfayer cultivation forha’f produce goes on without imptoVeriieiYf. of like- 
imbbd.bf tihy. 4 thly. That tlieie is no rent, nor, therefore, atiV property in the 
Sdjl'i the Company having made itself in fact Universal l.atidlord,, tin thd true 
s’elise of the term,) and as such levying all rent, which it caH^Iand tatf. Ard 
the ntlbrs of Indiabetter in this respect than their MahominCdan prede(*^sorspr 
the TUrks? 5 thjy. That in consequence, any accumulation whatever of capital 
bt savings from the lands is rendered impossible, and has never taken plaCd , 
hetice a universally poverty-stricken and redundant population exist*, wlietcm 


hence a universally poverty-stricken and redundant population exists, wnerern 
the agricultural are out of all proportion to the non agi ieultural mhamtamS. 
ClH. ThaJ the flow ost imaginable natural standard of wages, as distm|pu*hea 
hv late gcci irate Political Economists, from the occasional market rAte of w ages. 


bv late acciirate Political Economists, from the occasional market rAtc of Wages, 
prevails airiotig this wretched people. They are satistled With the thfudsf* 
pittance of lice and salt, to support with difficulty life and the contijihoifae of 
theif face. Ill is writer may probably think little of such things ; but nhtJo&O- 
phets Yegard Jo W wages and contentment with barest subsistence, as indicating 
the loWst condition of social or sm-dmant cniliml tnan, It maybe deh in 
mihud in gfe^t perfection, but not more so than in Mia; such ^ peop^ iuo 
aWay4 too numerous for what they have to eat and di vide ihnong 
itfc <t«eto're always miserable. W hai, indeed, >s H..' real sliirre of produee or 
foluvt in India, which falls to the lot 

nti. th’at besides this grinding impost on land and labt.ilr, the wore salt 
they eat''tfohies to them at 500 or 000 per cent, on the natnral mtjfcp™' 
dnetion; Government taking nil the rvvt except the d.fferen^ Wert 
wholesale and the merchant's retail prices. I et, notwithstanding this, and also 
the opium monopoly, which involves a gross violation of tin rights of anded 
tltnoertv xvltoffolhe r.tins writer asserts, that “ with tlm exception of the vlwuiou 
C^d S w aWlutely ,m other tax m India vhai alfects tHe ag^l- 
toristTl'A l^hTmav* serve, in t£ meant, me, as a test of , tbe v 

I*otthd«*hr 'this author thinks the system “works welt fat him and Klfer 
place, nen.’comtnrlably sharing in .l™hi,,uv. £»»»<+ "J« 


placemen, comfortably sharing in the exoruin i u n •* * m » of the 

accmuututing lit they dan to bnmr away with them from 

of, their vwalth for the benefit of a Company oi ino„o|«Ust«, but qutirrtb wiUt 
thoee who okli it by the ungentle name of tribute. 



VARIETIES IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART) 

WITH THE EAST, 

[In consequence of our formerly confined limits, and the constant pressure of 
other subjects on our space, this department of our woik, as well as that contain- 
ing a review ol hooks, has fallen much into arrear. VVe embrace the present 
favourable occasion for renewing it ; and hope to continue it in futuie with us 
little interruption as possible.] r 


J^oo-choo Islands . — M. Klaproth has 
published in a late numbered the ‘ Nou- 
veJJes Annales des Voyages,’ a descnp- 
tion, taketi from Chinese and Japanese 
woiks, ol the impoitant Viclnpelago, 
lying between loiniu^u, Japan, and 
Corea, and called by the < lupea* 
Licou-Kieou, which the Japauese pio- 
nouuce -ome! lines Kiu-Kiu, andsome- 
tiines Louug-Klneou. The uaine g iv eu 
to them by the N itive*, is Oghn. It 
was only in the eighth ccntuiy ol our 
era, that the (_ hinesc began to Ireipient 
those islands, which are governed by 
kings who pay tribute to the Kinp* im‘? 
of China and Japan. The Aic liipi la»o 
consist# of thirty-six. Ulauds, the mo-t 
considerable ol which, bearing the 
name of Ta (Great) Lieou-Khieou , is 
situate between the 26th aud 27th 
degrees of N. lat. and in longitude 
12a°a0' K. from Paris. The Japanese 
accounts estimate its greatest, length 
from N. to S. at five aud a half days’ 
journey, or sixty ris; and its greatest 
breadth at one day’s journey, or from 
twelve to fourteen ns. It is divided 
into three provinces ; the burying-place 
of the kings of the Middle Mountain is 
in that of Tchoung-Chan. Na-pa- 
Kiang is the principal poit, and the 
best frequented; but that of Ou-ting 
or Vou-tchliug, in the same province, 
is more sale and commodious, anil 
contains the only elevated peak on the 
isleud, the form of which, being coni 
cal, serves as a guide to mariners. The 
religion of Lieou-Khieou is that of Fo 
or Buddha, introduced by the Chinese 
more than ten centuries ago. \s in 
Cluua, the greatest respect is showu to 
the memory of the dead, and the fami- 
lies are distinguished by names and 
Surnames. The King, who can only 
take a wife from among the three ptm- 
eipal families, is the richest piopiictor. 
Independent of the produce of his do- 
mains, aud of certain taxes, he has 
monopoly of the sulphur, copper, tin, 
and salt mines. From these revenues 
lie pavs the salaries of the public func- 
tionaries and maintains hi* court. The 
payments are calculated m sacks of 


lice. The eldest son of the King has 
the title of Vung-t&ii, that is to say, 
Piince Royal, llis younger brothers 
me equal in lank, and belong to the 
fiist ela'-s of nobility. The grsudees 
arcobligid to leside iu the capital ; the 
King pioiule. for the administration 
of Ih.ir estate-, ami icimU to them 
their incomes, whi'h aie retluced, by 
f he charge-, of adiiiimstiatiou and ether 
expense to about a third. For some. 
time pa .t they have adoj ad the mau- 
neis and cu-loms of the ( hiue-e; here- 
toime thi \ i.uhcr fo lowed tl ose of 
Japan. T'lie nr.lduciS oi the climate 
and feitililv ol the soli prevent tire ex- 
istence of paupeiism. The piintipal 
productions consist of native sulphur, 
red topper, /.me, pepper, excellent to- 
bacco, carl u • urns flower, salt, &c. The 
km-king-licou is a tree, the wood of 
winch, of a golden colour, is strong 
and durable, ami of a \ ciy sweet odour. 
It is employed in cabinet-work, and is 
also used to make blocks, on which to 
rest while sleeping, according to the 
custom of Japan, and several provinces 
of ( h na. 'Flic wild annuals are bears, 
jackals, and wolves ; they keep a great 
number of pigs aud fowls, and the sur- 
rounding sea is very full of fish. The 
mothcr-o’-pt arl and tortoiseshell of 
Lieou-KiecMi are much sought after* 
Almost all the travellers who have 
visited this Archipelago represent its 
inhabitants a3 a very mild, good, and 
Irtppv race. No information is given 
with respect to then- number. 

( lone sy* literature . — M. Abel R£- 
lmisat has k.tcly published at Paris, a 
work under the tnle of ‘ FLU 1 incus de 
la < trainman e ( hinoisc, on Priucipes 
(.ent raux du Kou-YVen, ou Style An- 
tique. et du Kounu-hna, e’est a dire 
de la Lnugue cmiiuii.ue gcn^r&lemtnt 
nslti'e dans P Empire (Illinois.’ M- 
Klapiuth Ijrs published a notice of this 
woik, m which lie tiaces the history 
of the vaiious gt ..in mars of the Chinese 
language which have appeared both 
in Europe aud Asia, aud points out 
the defkiences ami im perfections 
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viliicb attach to each of them. With 
respect to that published by Dr. Mor- 
risoii ’ill at {feMmpoi'e; M. K. 

asserts, that “ it contains a multitude 
of faulty examples fabricated by the 
author, intermixed with some others 
derived from th£ Classic books of the 
Chinese; so that the former are in the 
modern and the rest in the ancient 
sttle, thus producing a confusion, 
w hi(h renders his work, already very 
mediocre in its conception, utterly use- 
less. It appems, moreover, that Dr. 
Morrison has not the smallest idea 
of these two styles, which form en- 
tirely different languages, for they are 
incessantly confounded m his dic- 
tionary.** After this sweeping con- 
demnation of the work ol our learned 
countryman, which we cannot help 
suspecting to be the offspring of some 
petty pique, rather than the dictate of 
sound criticism, M. Klaproth pro- 
iccmK to the consideration ol the 
grammar of M. Remusat, which he 
declares to be exempt from uli the 
imperfections which he had attributed 
to all the previous ones, lie asserts 
that the study of Chinese, far from 
being so difficult as it is imagined, re- 
quires only the assistance of a gram- 
mar and dictionaries, to bo within the 
reach of every man of a naturally 
st Oil ions turn of mind ; and, after 
appealing, in proof of this fact, to 
the progress made by the pupils of 
M. R£musat at the Royal College of 
France, he proceeds as follows 

** In the prolegomena, M. Rcmiisat 
give* a general idea of Chinese writing ; 
of the composition ol the characters, 
and of the different styles or manners 
of forming them. He treats of the 
Oral language or of the radical mono- 
syllables, oil which the Chinese is 
founded, and of the accents or into- 
natlodft of these monosyllables, of 
which he has formed an alphabetical 
table, arranged according to the French 
and Portuguese orthography. 1 he 
grammar, properly so tailed, i> na- 
turally divided into two parts: the 
first contaitiiog the rules of the an< ieot 
1 ingtmge, such as it is preserved in 
the classic books of the Chinese ; and 
the second containing a grammar of 
the modern language, spoken by all 
the Chinese whose intellectual culti- 
vation raises them above the mere 
populace } for the lower orders o! each 
province have their hiang-tan, or par- 
ticular dialect, which diifers co »si- 
derably from the true Mandarin lan- 
guage, both in words and construction. 
Although hi M. R^musat's work, all 
the rule': are exceedingly clear and 


precise, and the examples selected 
with discernment and taste from the 
best original authbrsj ' his* 'gr*hfi*at 
shines principally in the exact deft- 
nithm of the \alue of the particles, 
anil the indication of the place which 
they ought to occupy in the coh- 
Stiuctiou of the sentence. This doc- 
trine is altogether founded on his own 
discoveries. None of his predecessors, 
not even the learned Father Prfhnn re, 
have ever suspected it, and we should 
look for it in vam in their works. 
IJrMdes the great clearness which 
H141H in the work before us, the 
author has contributed much to render 
it convenient to those who make use 
of it, by r numbering all t ho para- 
giaphs, and indicating, wherever it 
was necessary , the numbers of the pa- 
l.tgrnphs, the contorts of which bear 
auv relation to the rule in question, 
hath ol the Chinese characters is ac- 
companied bv ifs pronunciation and 
the av cent which it takes; and ail tin* 
c lnractei s w hi< h are scattci ed through 
the Mink are united >n a table, ar- 
ranged m the order of the keys or 
radicals, with a reference to the pa£es 
of the work where their lgnifirfttion 
may lie found. This table concludes 
the** volume, winch is one of the 
most valuable presents that has been 
ma le to \siatic literature in Europe ; 
and the merit of which is equal to the * 
utility of the language which it is in- 
tended to make known. It will serve, 
besides, to convince the incredulous 
English who study the language of 
( Inna in the country itself, tliut a 
truly learned man may not only attain 
a profound knowledge of Chinese in 
Europe, but that he may even make 
such 5n astonishing progress, that the 
pupils of the Chinese JJachclors of 
t an ton and of Macao will in future 
be compelled to study the rules of the 
grammar with which Ivo furnishes 
them, m older to raise themselves by 
their knowledge to the height which 
he occupies. 

rfrabte (Grammar — M. Tytliscn lift* 
published at tiotliugen, a ‘ lirom- 
mar of the \N ritten Arabic Language 
for the I'se of Beginners, vv.th F.x- 
tiacts from the ( oran.’* In this woik, 
which is founded on the l»rammar of 
Erpenius, so distinguished for Us 
perqm uitv , he has denied consider- 
able assistance from the writings of 
,M M dt V acv and Rose nnifiller on the 
same subject. The (Jrarnraar is di- 
vided into five section*. The first of 
these treats of the manner of reading, 
writing, ami pronouncing Arabic; and 
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the methods laid down by tht author 
appear easy and appropriate. In the 
second he treats of the verbs, and gives 
rules for their conjugation and for the 
formation of the tenses, at the same 
tune pointing out the difficulties which 
might embarrass beginners. The third 
section contains the nouns and pro- 
nouns ; the former of which are di- 
vided by the author, according to the 
system of M. dc 5>acy, into simple 
nouns, and nouns m sfttfu con.sfnuto , 
and their derivation, flexion*, and de- 
clensions, are afterwards explained. 
The fourth relates to the particles and 
their u«cs ; and m‘ the filth, the author 
gives the rules of Syntax, all the paru- 
digmatu of which arc shown by ex- 
amples taken ftom the Coran. The 
extracts from the Coran inserted at the 
end of the Grammar, accompanied 
with the vowel points, will be found 
very useful by young translators. 

Turk 'mh Grammcn . — The study of 
Oriental literature appeals to be 
making a rapid progress amoug our 
Continental neighbours. In addition 
to the numerous works on the lan- 
guages of the East, which we have 
before enumerated, we have now to 
notice a Turkish Grammar, published 
at Paris by M. Jaubert, of which M. 
Klaproth speaks in the following terms : 

‘ M. Jaubert has done a gieat ser- 
vice to literature by the publication of 
his Grammar. The most esteemed 
works of this description were those of 
Mcninski, Holdcrmann, Comidas, \ i- 
guier, and Preindl (printed at Berlin 
iu 178JJ). The first of these, which 
was inteuded to serve ns an introduc- 
tion to the Themm-us l Jug ny rum 
OrienialUun , contains the general 
principles of ihe mixed idiom which is 
written aud spoken at Constantinople; 
but its learned author is justly re- 
proached with having united, in one 
single Grammar, the rudiments of 
three languages essentially differing 
fr -un each other, as well with reference 
to their origin as to their idioms, 
their genius, and their construction. 
This inconvenience, which was vciy 
generally felt, determined the produc- 
tion of the Grammar attributed to Hol- 
derinanu, printed at Constantinople in 
1730, without the name of the author. 
Although it was mcielv an ubndg- 
ment of that of Menmski, deformed 
by »hocking incorrectness of style, 
and, in consequence of haviug been 
intrusted to unskilful workmen, iu 
typographical execution far from being 
commendable, the simplicity of Hol- 

vurnKitti/’S nfttthod ensured its success ; 


nearly all’ the copies were distributed 
over the Levaut, and it bes become so 
rare as to excite aft&end desire its 
republicatiou. Thi# is far from being 
the case with ilio«e of Comidas eqd 
Viguier ; whether it be tha* U} these 
Treatise*, in other respects deserving 
of praise, the elementary principles 
are developed with too much prolixity, 
or that Comidas, and more particularly 
Viguier, thought they perceived,- iu 
the mechanism of the Turkish lan- 
guage, difficulties which had ,ac> ex- 
istence, or that they exaggerated the 
importauce of tl»c anomalies that did 
exist, it is certain that their Grammars 
are s<» much the less read, so much 
the less consulted, as iu the one (that 
of Viguier) the use of the Oriental 
characters, «o necessary to be well 
known by those who wish seriously. to 
learn the languages of Mahomuiedau 
Asia, has been almost entirely ucgleet- 
ed ; while in the other (that of Conti - 
dasj, rule* of pronunciation have been 
given which could apply, at the utmost, 
only to Spaniards and ltaliau*. This last 
eon ^deration has determined M. Jau- 
bert to follow , in Ins new Grammar, a 
regular and easy transcription of the 
Turkish words into European charac- 
ter* ; and he i* so much the more to 
he praised for this, inasmuch as lie 
has avoided the rock of pedantry on 
w hich so many of the transcribers of 
Oriental alphabets have wrecked their 
frail embarkation. 

* Rules well weighed, examples 
chosen with discernment aud great 
clearness, distinguish the workofJlf. 
Jaubert from those of his predecessors. 
The Table* containing the paradi^- 
mata of the conjugation of the verb in 
the different phases, are particularly 
useful, and present, at a glance, a 
general view of its changes, An Ap“ 
pcudix contains, 1st, a Collection of 
Turki-h Proverb* ; 2dlv, the ftela'ion 
of the Burning of the Turkish Flqetat 
Tthe-meh, iu the original, lithogra- 
ph' zed under the direction of M. Bian- 
chi ; andddly, a French Translation of 
t!ie*e pieces, forming a little lhr«*st6- 
ma thy. M. Jaulicri has also inserted 
in hi* work an Ouigour Alphabet, ex- 
tracted from the AlSS. of the Aliradj 
and of the Teskeree Eolia, in ,the 
King s Lihiarv, togethei with two ori- 
ginal passage*, taken from these M ^3., 
and accompanied with a literal version. 
AVe hope that M. J. will soou coa\plet© 
his Grammar by the addition, a 
volume of Syntax, illustrated by nu- 
merous examples, with a large quantity 
of which the reading of Turkish books 
must have supplied him.’ 
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unfct*»<fcdety was heldwt 
Pw^O^i^verta^ki th^B^th April. 
Ort *tlrri tiesSlalotH Irtre % ere present,— 
H.fll Hf. W& Dukfe Of Gloucester, as 
Chairman /Lords Yelgnmouth , Milton, 
GSlthorpe^ and Nugtmt ; Sir H. Baring, 
and SR* «L Sebright ; Messrs. Brougham , 
D^tWWWiV^'bwtell', Buxton, Kvans, W. 
Smith, i>r. Ltt&hington, Messrs. Spring 
Rice, RvMafriiny -Benntt, and severtd 
other Members of Parliament. 

Tbe^ business commenced by Mr. 
SfttnueHIoane reading the annual re- 
port. - It enumerated the ineffectual 
legislatire steps taken by the local 
authorities in the Colonies, and en- 
forced the necessity of bringing public 
opinion in this country to l>car on a 
question so vitally interesting to hu-' 
mantty. The report went on to state 
the peculiar circumstances of the West 
Indian' trade, its monopoly, compe- 
tition with free labour, and the neces- 
sity of nu alteration iu the sugar duties, 

Lctrb Calthospe, in moving that 
thH report be adopted by the meeting, 
urged ou the Society the necessity of 
persevering to lay before the world 
the horrors of slavery, for the purpose 
of mitigating, if not suppressing so 
baneful an evil; one, indeed, so re- 
pugnant to the principles an 1 dictates 
of humanity. He deiended this and 
similar Institutions from the imputa- 
tions that have been so unsparingly 
thrown Ottt upon them, of leading aw ay 
the pUbHc-tnmd, by exaggerated slate- 
n&nts of the state of West Indian 
slavery ; all the glaring facts of which 
were - irmw admitted and detailed in 
their import, bv the reluctant testimony 
of the agents of their infliction. It 
Was not right to state, that because 
thlwe Acts' were horrible, they wero 
therefore untrue ; and that, because 
they excited no horror in West Indian 
society, tbeyought not to credit it in 
Krigland. The noble lord then re- 
ferred to some of the detnils in the 
report, to show, that no statement 
could exaggerate the evils of «la\ery, 
or paint its enormity iu stronger co- 
lours tfrtm they were admitted to lie 
by the' confession of the planters them- 
selves. He eloquently contrasted the 
pitblic conduct of the legislature at 
nome audio the Colonies, and the dis- 
graceful proceedings of the latter in 
aH ntatterfi connected with the ame- 
lioration of ’ their slates^ * which 
sunoumedto an open confession of the 
great pvtt Inseparable from so odious 
Oriental fferaJd, Vnt. 5, 


a system, and the utter IrilpusMbiMty 
of correcting th*m without British 
interference. His lortMirp conjured 
the meeting not to leave undone the 
great work which Mr. Wilberfbrce Imd 
begun, and to put the finishing stroke 
to the superstructure which his talents 
lmrl reared. 

Lord Milton rose, and expressed 
his warm admiration of the objects of 
this Society. If the great leaders of the 
cause thought they had obtained their 
object, without the abolition of slavery 
itself, they little calculated on the real 
duty they owed to society and their 
Creator. The West Indian mind de*- 
luded itself on this question ; and h^ 
believed, that many very well meaning 
proprietors of We9t India propertyj 
who reside away from their estates, 
were the unknowing cause of dissemi- 
nating false intelligence as to the real 
state of things upon their plantation^. 

Mr. W. Smith heard with the 
greatest pleasure, the coincidence of 
opinion expressed by the last noble 
lord, who possessed an hereditary 
claim upon their attention, as being 
the successor in the representation Of 
the county of York, of Sir George 
Satille, one of the earliest of ’the 
abolitionists He recollected an atrec^ 
dote of Sir George, who once Visited a 
slave* ship at Liverpool, and becoming 
shocked at the preparations before 
him, was asked if he was 111?’ Sir 
George shook his head, at the con- 
sciousness of the different feeling* 
which actuated hull and his mercantile 
companion ; and said, ** NO, I am not 
ill ; hut while ton are contemplating 
the profits of this voyage, 1 nm wishing 
the vessel may never sec the end of it. 

Mr. W. Wn berforc'p. presented 
himself to the notice of the meeting, 
and expressed his sense of the diffi- 
culty under which he laboured hi 
attempting to address them. It would 
he some consolation to his father, 
when he deplored his absence fVoin 
the last field in which they probably 
would he called upon to contend, to 
learn that His Royal Highness was 
surrounded in that hour, by those 
valued friends who for forty years had 
combated by bis side, ana that those 
who fought* were about to enjoy the 
triumph. That hour of nticre*s could 
not be distant. He thought no flrorti 
the condition of their enemies; nod 
still more, from seeing^t the head of 
their phalaus a men her of the Hout« 
3 B 
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of Brunswick, from whose sefclement 
on the throne they had dferived those 
principles which had rendered this 
country the envy of the world. 

Mr. JJkol<;iiam said. It gives me 
great satisfaction to have an opportu- 
nity of addressing” my brethren of this 
Society on the present occasion. It is 
true, as an lion, gentleman has ob- 
served, that nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, had been done on either side of 
the Atlantic. Yet I cannot but feel 
confident of ultimate, and not long- 
deferred succesi, from one single state- 
ment, namely, that nothing has been 
done. We were told not only for ihe 
second, hut for the hundreth time, 
that when we last pressed forward to 
lay the axe at the root of the poisonous 
tree, under whose shade our fellow- 
men have so long withered and perish- 
ed, that ours was not the task, to fell 
the trunk — that om*. was not the tusk 
even to prune the branches ; that the 
evil must gradually he coped with in 
the W(“»t Indies ; and that the time for 
withholding nourishment from its cul- 
ture, for ceasing to water its roots, or 
for pruning its luxuriances, could only 
be judged of by those on the spot, who 
knew ihe soil, and the climate m which 
it was cultivated. We were told, that 
by various means, slow and gradual, 
ami almost imperceptible to the naked 
ey e, our object would be accomplished 
without that interference, which could 
only mean warfare and destruction. 
We were told, in short, to let them 
alone, and they would do every thing 
ettet tually for us. Now we did not 
believe, and we told them so ; and 
what dul they say to that ? Why, that 
wc were vituperative, uncharitable, 
and inhuman, to the West India plan- 
ters; and if we only waited a little 
while— a month or two at most — wc 
would see the whole of our wishes 
speedily and surely effected by the West 
Indian legislature. What has been the 
result? Unbeliev mg we did wait, and 
>vhat have they done? Why, 1 say 
again, absolutely nothing. And here 
t beg it to be borne in mind, that I 
mean to follow them up by something 
of a parliamentary notue on tins occa- 
sion, and compel them either to abide 
by their contract, or take the conse- 
quences which must surely and iuevi- 
tably follow any longer neglect. 1 never 
expected to live to feel such a weight of 
obligation to the whole West India 
legislature. What has Trinidad done ? 
Why, much. It has resisted, from the 
very mo incut it was promulgated, those 
Orders iu Council winch were formed 


in consequence of our efforts, and only 
yielded, at last, in obedience to the 
strong arm of authority. But iu that 
simple resistance, the planters bpve 
done more to advance our cause than 
we have done iu a quarter of a century. 
The legislature of Trinidad has de- 
clared, that to interfere with the dis- 
cipline of the cart- whip, was to cut off 
at once what every one kuevr was the 
very' emblem of West luilian slavery. 
In Barbadoes, they demolished 1,he 
Meeting-House, because it had been 
devoted to the unhappy objects of your 
protection ! But that was not all : 
they burnt the house of the Mission- 
ary, and drove him with ignominy 
from the spot ; and when a successor 
was appointed, they actually warned 
him off the island. 1 have stated thus 
much, in order to preface that which 1 
consider my most imperative duty to 
propose, — that this Society should at 
once give notice on the ground of for- 
mer failures, and tell the West Indian 
Propuetors, ‘ If you continue to pursue 
your present course, and allow one 
small portion of the session to pass by 
without adopting those measures which 
have been pressed upou you, and which 
you have pledged yourselves to carry 
into execution, — the very first week of 
the ensuing Session of Parliament shall 
see a bill brought in to do that for you 
which you refuse to do yourselves, 
and set this question at rest fqr ever, 
not only for the benefit of the Negro 
slave, but for the ultimate advantage of 
the short-sighted master.’ 

Mr. Rirrr proposed that the present 
Meeting should declare a general reso- 
lution, not merely to abstain from 
West India sugar, but from the use of 
all sugar, if it were necessary, to lay 
at once the axe to the root of slavery, 
by a mode which, while it would ad- 
mit the inmate oi the palace to con- 
tribute largely to lliia work of huma* 
mty, would nlso enable the dweller in 
the humblest cottage to throw in hie 
mite. 

[Nome objections were made as to 
the proper time for proposing this Re- 
solution, but none that met it fairly on 
its merits ; and it was accordingly not 
persisted iu ; though it is undeniable 
that no mode could he so effectual for 
the speedy and total abolition of sla- 
very, as a universal bond between 
those who desire its destruction, not 
to taste of the fruits of ite labours. The 
want of comuraptiou for West Indian 
sugar would do hi a year what the 
most tdoquetrt orations of ages conkt 
Dot effect* j 
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Dr. fcusmi*GTOV stated, that au hon. 
friend of his having occaslou to visit 
his West India property, took with 
him a sister to Jamaica ; and upon his 
arrh al there, endeavoured, in concert 
with her, to effect some alteration in the 
state of his slaves, and instil into them 
some rudiments of religious insti uction. 
Would the Meeting, however, believe 
it ? The gentlemau and his sister were 
assailed with the most murderous 
threats for these exertions, and ac- 
tually libelled in the’ newspapers in 
terms too gross for him to read to 
that assembly ; but if God gave him 
strength, he Would read it in his place 
whenever the question came to be 
agitated. 

Mr. O’Connei.l said, he was induced 
to address the Meeting from selfish 
feelings : he was himself a slave. The 
cry of the West Indian Negro brought 
the Irish howl to his ear. Man was 
born free in every country, no matter 
what his colour or his creed : his 
right of freedom was inheient in his 
nature, and no country could he really 
free where the slave existed. He, 
therefore, pitied those who went on a 
religious crusade to the West Indies, 
and forgot the white bonds me 11 at 
home. He implored them to unite 
their exertions and voices in this great 
cause of freedom and humanity. Let 
public feeling he united in this cause, 
and expressed through the great bul- 
wark of British liberty, — the press of 
England, and “ the slave will grow too 
big for slavery, his chains will burst 
from around him, and he will stand 
regenerated and disenthralled.” 

The following Resolutions were 
passed before the Meeting dispersed . 

“ That this Society , deeply impressed 
with a sense of the misfortune they 
have recently sustained, in the retire- 
ment from public life of their late in- 
comparable leader, Mr. Wilberforce, 
hasten to discharge, in the most solemn 
and public manner, the imperious duty 
of acknowledging, for themselves and 
the African race, the inestimable obli- 
gations which they owe to that friend 
of mankind. Eminently endowed with 
every talent necessary to ensure liis 
own individual advancement, and in 
circumstances peculiarly favourable for 
its attainment, the Society will recol- 
lect that, with a self -demotion of the 
most rare and unequalled description, 
he preferred the endeavour alter w idely- 
extended usefulness, in a course un- 
productive of wealth or power, to the 
certainty of becoming politically great ; 
and sacrificed the brilliant prospect or 


mixing on etjual terms among the 
statesmen of Europe, at the shriuc of 
justice and humanity. 

“ 1 hat while we iccoguize with ap- 
plause the motives, equally pure and 
generous, which led to so disinterested 
a choice, we must more immediately 
direct our thanks to the conduit which 
they produced— the indent y.eal, the 
unites iating steadiness, the undaunted 
courage, and the indexible persever- 
auce, exerted and maintained through 
a long, laborious, and often discourag- 
ing contest ; at the conclusion of whii U 
he attained the true and never-fading 
glory of freeing his eouutry hum her 
Foulest stain — the traffic in ’man ; and 
has entitled himself to the eternal gra- 
titude, not only of his country , hut of 
his species. 

** That this Meeting feel themselves 
called upon to express their deep regie t 
and disuppomtim ut, that so little pro- 
gress should hitherto have been made 
in carrying into ert'e< t the benevolent 
intentions of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the unanimous resolutions ol 
Parliament, and the wishes and prayers 
of the nation at large, for the mitiga- 
tion and eventual extinction of colonial 
slavery; that the threats of determined 
resistance on the pait of the colonists 
to the proposed measures of reform, 
appear to destroy nil rational hope of 
relieving their bomKmen from the^ 
evils which press upon them, except 
by ihe direct interference of the Su- 
pleme Legislature, which, they trust, 
may he induced, without lurtlier de- 
lay, to enact and inloicc such mea- 
sures as shall effectually meliorate the 
condition ol the slav e-population of his 
Majesty's colonies, and ‘tube them 
to a participation in thuse civil rights 
ami priv ilcges which au* enjoyed by 
other classes of Ins Majesty's subjects. 

«« Tliatdeeplv convinced of the moral 
guilt, as well as of the political inex- 
pediency ol colonial slavery , this Meet- 
ing further I nnents the loinnuinnce 
of tlxuecomiiieri ml regulations, which, 
by imposing a nuuli higher duty on 
sugar, the produce of free labour, 
than on sugar grown 1»> riaves force 
the latter into consumption in tilts 
country, almost to the exclusion of the 
former; that in thus giving a large 
bonus to the holder* of slaves in their 
competition with free labour, this 
country is pursuing a course which, 
while it in at variance with all just 
maxims of commerc ial policy, power- 
fully and fatally tend* to aggravate the 
miseries of the slave, and to perpetuate 
the evils of colonial bondage ; and 
SB 2 
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that, therefore, they earnestly recom- 
mend to all the friends of their cause 
to t mploy their best exertions to put 
an end to a state of things which maKcs 
the people of this country the real and 
efficient, though reluctant, supporters 
of that system of slavery, which they 
unequivocally reprobate 11 s immoral 
and unjust, as inconsistent with the 
principles of British law, and highly 
injurious to the national interests. 

“ That it be most earnestly recom- 
mended to the friends of this Society, 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, to 
employ their strenuous efforts in form- 
ing Anti-slavery Associations, for the 


purpose of diffusing information re- 
specting the statfe df slavery • of ex- 
citing and keeplhg 1 tdive d Iffeling of 
strong interest in the nhbjfopy lot of 
our colonial botidshiHi, gjidof pro- 
ducing a suitable iimtafesfoh 'dmon* 
all classes, and especially ahVong the 
young, of the paramount obligations 
attaching to us as men, as Britons, 
and as Christiaus, to leave no means 
unattempted for alleviating their con- 
dition, and for raising thehi from their 
present state of mental dhrknesS and 
brutish subjection, to light, liberty, 
and the hope of the Gospfeh** 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT CONNECTED WITH 
INDIAN AFFAIRS^ 

House of Commons, Friday, May 13, 1825, 


TiURMEStt WAR, 

Mr. Humf. seeing the President of 
the Board of Control 111 his place, wish- 
ed to know whether any fresh advices 
had been leceived relative to the Bur- 
mese war ? 

The answer of Mr. W\ nn was heard 
very indistinctly in the gallery. We 
understood him to say that no ships, 
and consequently no advices, had re- 
cently arrived from India. 

EANT INDIA JUDGES* BII.I. 

The House resolved itself into a 
Committee 011 the above Bill. 

Mr. II ume adverted to a provision 
which was contained in the 4th page of 
the bill, by which the Recorder of 
Prince of Wales’s Island was liable to 
be removed from his situation at the 
pleasure of his Majesty. He wished 
to know whv the pet son appointed to 
the rceordership should be placed in a 
situation different from any other 
Judge ? Other Judges held their ap- 
pointment for life, miles' they behav- 
ed improperly in office ; and so, he 
contended, ought the Recorder of 
Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Mr. Wins said, the provision in 
question was not a new one, hut was 
strictly in conformity with the actor 
charter under which a Recorder had 
been originally appointed. The sala- 
ries of the Madras Judges hud former- 
ly been paid in pagodas, at Q$. the pa- 
goda. That mode of payment had for 
some time been discontinued, and the 
aalaries were paid in rupees. But it 


was found that the quantity of Silver 
to be obtained for the rupee Was not 
equal, in proportion, to that which 
could he obtained for the pagoda, by 
which the Judges sustained a loss. A. 
memorial stating that fact, and calling 
for an alteration, was laid before the 
Indian Government, who, having sub- 
mitted it to the proper authorities, de- 
termined, on their report, to make the 
alteration. It was also thought better 
to pay the salaries in the local cur- 
rency, rather than in British currency. 

Mr. Hume said, he objected to the 
appointment of a Judge who whs re- 
movable at pleasure. Such a system 
was most dangerous, since it tended to 
shake the independence of Judges. The 
House, perhaps, was not aware that 
Indian Governors had sometimes pu- 
nished even jurors because they had 
done their duty. In one case, because 
a jury had acted contrary to the feel- 
ings of Sir G. Barlow, that individual 
had displaced every nmn who sa*t oh it. 
It would not he forgotten that at a former 
period Sir H. Gwillim had been 1 re- 
moved from Madras, in conseqdencc 
of a dispute between him and {fee Go- 
vernment. That individual whs riot 
allowed to state his opinion as fo the 
law of the land. But, from thht day 
to this, the custom of removing At plea- 
sure was not, he understood, permitted. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the wftrdft of 
the act or charter of 1807 vfere roflqW- 
ed in this bill. That charter, WHlbh 
appointed a Rcicotder for Fnrtc?e , *df 
Wales's Island,' provided that the in- 
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dividual sboulfiholA the'sitwtiou dur- such paltry considerations as these oc- 
iue his Majesty’s plea^urt?. cupied the attention of the House. 

Mr, Hume, said he would be satisfied Mr. VV\ nn had no wish to prolonr 
if the right hon. Gftutlem^n would state the discussion, but he would tell the 
that this bill made no alteration in the lion. Gentleman that the Judges of 
geuerallaw, and that the Indian Judges India were as honourable and nide- 
were to he placed in the same situation pendent as anv of those m this country 
as those, of England. — y u No, No.") Mr. Hlmk had no doubt of the 
Then, he contended, it was a queatiou ability of the Judges m India, hutthey 
which called for the most serious con- ought to be as independent as they 
sideratiou. The system of iutimida- were able. 11c suggested the appcmit- 
tiou was carried to such an extent that meat of a temporary Judge m eases of 
no ipau that differed from the Govern*- \acancy, in the same manner us was 
inc'ut could h, ope. , to escape proscrip- provided iu case of vacancy among the 
turn ; and the degree of despotism to Members of Council, 
which the executive power ni India Mr. Wynn saw several objections to 
had arrived, was unexampled even by the proposed change. He had never 
that of the Stuarts. Many persons hail heard of the case ol the indigo planters 
been banished, and within the last to which the hon Gentleman alluded. 


mouth two indigo planters had arrived 
in England, having been deported 
Iroin India without notice or trial. It 
became the duty of the House to con- 
sider whether such a system ought, or 
could safely, be allowed to endure. 
The half* castes were not allowed to 
sit on juries, and yet they were allowed 
to hold laud; while Euglishiucn, who 
possessed the former privilege, were 
wholly precluded from the latter. It 
was quite necessary that some system 
should be established for securing the 
independence of the Judges in India, 
and interposing the protection of a jury 
between British subjects aud the pub- 
lic authorities, 

Mr, Robertson said, that any al- 
teration in the law, as far as regarded 
the. Judges, appeared to him unne- 
cessary, 

A^r. W V N N said, he would he quite 
read) to give bis attention to any mea- 
Mire which shoujd propose a practica- 
ble remedy to the existing delects. 

Sir C. Founts said, it was impossible 
that the people of India, having the 
knowledge they had of the blessing* 
and spirit of the British Constitution, 
could long endure the tyrauny of their 
Governors. 

Mr. §\kes said, nothing could be 
more qbjectionable tlfau that any cou- 
f psion should exist between the execu- 
tive atul judicial authorities. 

Dr, PpuumMoat said, if any altera- 
tion were necessary, it must be pro- 
sjded fqr by another bill; but that 
nqw under discussion contemplated 
nothing but, a chauge in the Judges’ 
salaries.,, ,, , . 

Atf Hume had no objection to the 
•fudges’ salaries being raised, but he 
com plained that the most important 
interests of India were neglected., w hilft 


Mr. Hi Mr. objected to the clause 
empowering the authorities of India to 
transport oliVuders to Prince ol Wales’s 
island, or an) other place to which 
they might at present he sentenced, 
because the climate of that island was 
such a> to ensure the death of almost 
any European who should be con- 
demned to hard labour there. 

Sir Form's proposed that the sa- 
laries of the Judges should he raised 
from 18,000 to 00,000 rupees, and 
moved an amendment to that effec t* 

Sir C. Got e seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Wynn said, the late loss of life 
rendered it necessary to offer every 
temptation to persons properly quali- 
fied to fill these ollices. The proposed 
alteration amounted to not more than 
200/. per annum, and he therefore 
thought it was not worth while to 
adopt it. 

After a few words from Sir C. F orbes 
and Mr. T. Courtenay, the amend- 
ment was carried. 

On the clause which enacted “ that 
one v ear’s salary should be given to the 
family or next representativ e of a Judge 
dying in India.” 

Sir C. Forbes proposed, that if a 
Judge should the on bis passage out, 
his next representative should be en- 
titled to a lull year’s salary. 

Mr. Bkolc.ii vw approved of the 
amendment. He also thought that 
Judges should be entitled to a pen- 
sion\iftcr seven years’ service, instead 
of ten 5 cars, as wo* the practice „at 
present. 

Altera few. words from Mr. II. Sum- 
ner, the Chairman, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Wi nn, reported progress, and 
the Committee was ordered to s-it affam 
ou tbb day sc'nnighl. 



APPEAL BEFORE THE LORDS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL AGAINST 
THE LAWS FOR THE PR£SS IN INDIA. 


Oil Monday, May 23, 1825, came on 
to be heard before the Right Honour- 
able the Privy Council of 11 is Majesty, 
the Appeal of .lames Silk Buckingham, 
Esq. late of ihe City ol Calcutta, but 
now ol Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, against a cettam Rule, Ordi- 
nance, and regulation, made and is- 
sued by the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil of Foit William in Bengal, on the 
1 4 tli day of March, 1823, and which 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, re- 
ceived the sanction of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta on the 4th day of 
April in the. same year. 

The Counsel for the Appellant were 
Mr. Denman and Mr. John Williams ; 
— those for the East India Company 
were Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, Mr. 
Serjeant Spaukie, Mr. Henry Brough- 
am, and Mr. Tindal. 

The .Lords of the Privy Council 
baying assembled at half-past ten 
o’clock, 

Mr. Denman proceeded to address 
their Lordships. He had the honour, 
he said, of attending before the Count- 
ed on the part of Mr. Buckingham, 
who was the Appellant, against a re- 
gulation issued by the Governor-gene- 
ral of India in Council, on the 14th of 
March, 1823, and continued by the 
Supreme Judge on the following 
month of the «nme year. The appeal 
came on to be heard under the provi- 
sions of the 13ih of George 111. cap. 
63. sec. 36, which euahled the Gover- 
nor-geueral to make such regulations 
as appeared proper for the manage- 
ment Of the Affair* of India, and gave 
toauy person the right of appe.d to the 
King in Council, who was empowered, 
if he thought fit, to set aside any such 
regulations. it was necessary that 
notice of appeal should he gi\en at the 
India House, in addition to some other 
formalities, all which had been com- 
plied with by the appellant, in the 
present case. It might be proper here 
to state that the Act of Parliament 
dyi not limit the right of appeal to uuy 
persons supposed to have been ag- 
grieved by the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Governor-general. 
It gave the right of uppeal toauy per- 
son without requiring that individual 
to show that he has suffered aify par- 
ticular grievance; although, if it were 
necessary m the prosecution of the pre- 


sent inquiry, it would be very easy for 
the appellant to show that he had not 
only been personally aggrieved by the 
order, hut that the consequences to 
him had been absolutely ruinous to 
his prospects and fortune. The appel- 
lant had been reduced from a state of 
considerable affluence to u state of 
comparative poverty; — he had been 
driven to maintain himself in Eng- 
land by his own resources, and to 
undertake new labouis for his subsist- 
ence, which, had not this ruin been 
inflicted on him by the Government of 
India, would have been unnecessary. 
However, any person who appealed 
under the general authority of the Act 
of Parliament was competent to lay 
before their Lordships not only every 
circumstance he could bring forward, 
but every argument which could he 
urged to show that the regulation of 
which he complained ought not to 
have been promulgated. His object 
was to show that, in the first place, the 
regulation ought not to have been 
adopted as being “ repugnant to the 
laws of England,” fwnich was one of 
the restrictions on the power of mak- 
ing these regulations) ; and secondly, 
that if it could not be held to be strictly 
u repugnant” to the laws of England, 
nevertheless it was in the highest de- 
gree inexpedient that such a regulation 
should exist amongst the subjects ot 
the Government of England in Iqdia ; 
and he trusted that their Lordships 
acting as persons having control 
over the subject, would be of opinion 
that no such regulation should have 
been issued, and would therefore 
direct it to be rescinded. The 
case came before their Lordships 
under circumstances of peculiar inte- 
rest. Not only did the Appellant con- 
sider the regulation of an injurious 
tendency ; but a large body of the Na- 
tives of India, who bad been, by the 
disposal of Providence, placed undci 
our sway, had submitted to the King 
in Council the grievances which they 
felt to have been imposed upon them 
by this interference with the plai* 
principles of English liberty and jus- 
tice, by whii h ihey fondly believed 
that they were protected in the enjoy- 
ment of their property and their righto. 
He held in his hand a Memorial to the 
King, consisting of a variety of repre- 
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tentations on the part of the Natives of 
India.* He would not enter into de - 
tail with respect to that memorial, but 
the latter part was so striking, that he 
could not refrain from reading a pas- 
sage from it : — “ Your Majesty’fYaith- 
ful subjects, from adistance of half the 
globe, appeal to your heart by the 
sympathy which forms a paternal tie 
between your Majesty and the lowest 
of your subjects.” 

Mr. Brougham, approaching Mr. 
Denman from behind, and observing 
that the memorial of the Nath es of 
India to the King was in a printed 
paper, not included among those laid 
before the Council as part of the case, 
objected to its being read as a part ol 
the proceedings ; when 

The Earl of Harrouby (the Pre- 
sident) observed that it was not com- 
petent for thfe learned gentleman to 
read from the memorial, as it had n«*t 
\et been presented to the Council in an 
official manner. 

Mr. Df.vwsn resumed. He thought 
the memorial was verj material to the 
question before their Lordships ; but 
since it would be improper for him to 
lead from it, be would content himself 
AMth stating what he conceived to be 

its nature. That memorial proved 
that it was the feeling amongst the 
Natives of India that they had been 
deprived of their hbeity by the regu- 
lation in question, and that they were 
looking with the deepest anviet) to the 
result of the appeal before their Lord- 
ships. If the King’s subjects, at the 
distance ot half the globe, “ appealed 
to his Majesty’s heart b\ the sympathy 
which formed «t paternal tie between 
his Majesty and the lowest of his sub- 
jects if they “ appealed to him by the 
honour of this great nation not to per- 
mit the millions of his subjects in 
India to be trampled on;” if, finally, 
they appealed to him by the* glory of 
liis crown, on which the eyes of Europe 
were fixed, not to consent to the degra- 
dation” of the Natives of India if 
these were the sentiments of millions 
of bis Majesty’s native subjects in 
India, he trusted that their Lordships 
would remember the great and import- 
ant duty which they had to perform — 
the most solemn he declared before 
Clod that, in his opinion, had ever been 
imposed upon a public body in this 
cotintiy — involving the fate of millions 
in a degree uuparallelod by the most 


* See the la*t Number of fhc Oriental 

Iiorfttd, p. 503 — 515. 


important proceeding ever submitted 
to the consideration of any tribunal. 

The Regulation which formed this 
subject of appeal did not present itself 
in any very favourable colours at the 
outset. It had not originated with the 
Company at home, or with the Board 
of Commissioners who had the right 
of control over the affairs of huha-. 
It was not the act of am Ciovernor- 
general sent out with authority from 
this country to legislate tor the King's 
subjects in India. It was not the act ot 
that illustrious nobleman (the Marquis 
of Hastings ^ whoso ride in India was 
perhaps the greatest and most glorious, 
and most beneficial to the subjects 
committed to his charge, that had ever 
been known. Hi 1 * administration 
was one oi unparalleled prosperity, 
and the wisdom of his councils was 
in no instance more dCtiuguUhcd 
ihfin when he declared thal the pres* 
in India should be free from all the 
fetters winch had previoiislv been im- 
posed on it. The noble Marquis w.i* 
of opinion that the laws of the land 
were sufficient to cheek any abuse of 
the pre-s, and that to them alone the 
(rovem merit ought to look lor protec- 
tion, He relied upon the good reeling* 
of those whom he governed, rather 
than on the strong hand of power 
which had previously oppressed and 
degraded the only means by which 
public opinion could be expressed in 
those distant regions. The Regulation 
was not the act ot Lord Wellesley, for 
though he imposed a regulation res- 
pecting the press, it was one infinitely 
less oTijectiouahlc than that which 
their Lordships were called upon to 
consider. Nor was it the act of a Cio- 
a cmor-general, vvho^in the exercise of 
a long course of rule, had become con- 
versant with the mole in which India 
ought to be governed. It happened 
that in the short period which inter- 
vened between the conclusion of l^ord 
Hastings’s government, occasioned by 
his retiring from India, and thearri'al 
ot his successor, Mr. Adam, in the 
brief authority with winch he was 
almost accident ally invested, being the 
senior member of the Council, issued 
this Regulation, which was at war with 
the permanent prosperity of India and 
the principles of English justice. Thg 
regulation theiefore did not come be- 
fore them recommended bv great 
names. It was not supported by th^ 
authority of the Tydides, the I31ys»e*> 
or the Ac hilles of India. The Coun- 
cil would have to consider only the act 
of au individual, Mr. Adam, who hows 
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ever respectable ia many particulars 
did not come before them recommend- 
ed by this authority of statesman-like 
wisdom which belonged to measures 
directlv the opposite of that winch 
be had adopted. 

One check upon the power of the 
Governor-general in the issuing of re- 
gulations was to be found in Calcutta 
itself, and ru a quarter where confi- 
dence might be placed, namely, in the 
decisions of an Kuglish lawyer, placed 
in the highest judicial situation in 
India. The regulations issued by the 
Governor- general could not hast* the 
authority of law till they were regis- 
tered with the cousent of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta. It wa-> therefore 
necessary that Mr. Adam's regulation 
should be submitted to the consider- 
ation of Sir Francis Macnaghten who 
happeued then to be the only judge at 
Calcutta, and w ho therefore constituted 
the whole court to whom the appeal 
wag made. It was a matter of satis- 
faction that the lands of the Council 
were furiushed with the grounds on 
which Sir F. Macnaghten expressed 
his conviction that he was bound to 
register the regulation. 1 hey were 
not left to guess at the reasons which 
had influenced the decision of the 
learned judge, but had them stated in 
bis own words, aud might with all pro- 
per respect review them, in order to 
see whether they could legitimately 
lead to the conclusion to which he had 
unfortunately come. 

Mr. Forgusson .and Mr. Turton, 
two barristers then at Calcutta, having 
been heard iii the Supreme Court 
against the registering of the regula- 
tion, Sir F. Macnaghten stated that he 
had maturely considered all the bear- 
ings of the question, and that he had 
no hesitation in fully expressing his 
sentiments w ithout further deliberation. 
He (Mr. Denman) trusted that lie 
should not be guilty of disrespect 
towards a person placed in such an 
eminent situation, when he stated 
that after the most deliberate examin- 
ation oT the sentiments delivered by 
the learned judge, he was of opinion 
that they were not consistent with rea- 
son or with law . 

His Lordship in giving his decision 
stated that he had no baud in framing 
the regulation. Whilst it was before 
tbe Council he said he was applied to 
to look, at it, but he refused ; he was 
applied to a second time, and again 
refused 5 he was applied to a third 
time, just belorc it passed through the 
Council, to look ut it, in order to see 


whether it was drawn tip in & proper 
manner so that the registration of it 
might not be defeated by any techni- 
calities. Then he said, that without 
iu his opinion, compromising his duty! 
he did look at the regulation, and 
stated that it was one of which Ke would 
approve. He (Mr.|D.) could not but 
lament that the learned judge had 
taken that step $ for after having pro- 
mised that he would approve of the 
regulation, it could hardly be supposed 
that he^bt ought so free and unbiassed 
a judgment to the consideration of the 
question as its immense importance 
demanded. The learned judge pro- 
ceeded to say that he inspected the 
regulation, and, at his suggestion, six 
words were altered, and he then stated 
that ** he would give it his approval.” 
He added that lie ** was ready to take 
upon himself all censure and blame 
which might be supposed to atlach to 
its enactment.” In point of fact, his 
Lordship gave his sanction to the 
proce< ding before it was brought be- 
fore him in the Supreme Court for Ins 
opinion. Taking into consideration 
that Sir F. Macnaghten was the only 
judge at that period iu Calcutta, and 
that he constituted the whole of the 
Court, it might he said that the ques- 
tion was decided before it came to be 
heard, ami that the arguments of 
Messrs. Fergussoii and Tin ton against 
the regulation woio thrown away. 

In the course of the speech in which 
Sir F. Macnaghten explained the 
reasons on which his decision was 
founded, it happened rather singularly, 
that he stated some objections to the 
measure as it now stood. It was very- 
singular that the regulation which the 
Judge intended to be Conditional, had 
turned out to be absolute, and made to 
apply to a case to which, if Sir F. Mac- 
naghten had known that it was meant 
to be applied, he expressly stated he 
never Would have given hia sanction 
to the regulation $ for his Lordship said 
“that there was no intention to refuse a 
license to any' paper, now printed in 
Calc utta. He spoke only from his eVvn 
opinion ; but if anypersoti entertained 
any apprehension that the Ncense 
would not be granted under such ‘cir- 
cumstances, he wuuld not Consent to 
register the rule unti! it $hbhM be 
granted.” He proceeded to obsCrVC, in 
reply to an observation, “that th$ regu- 
lation was loosely worded,” that' he 
“ vv ished any lawyer woult| tafce into bis 
hand, and say whethbr the fine of 400 
rupees, imposed as a penalty, could be 
repeated to the end ofum*. The regu- 
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lation” he added, ‘‘ collided power to 
• ' — e would not a- 


thebe who he was ? ore 

bwse it and he went on to say “that if 
any. persons should complain of any 
such abuse, he would forward their 
lompUmU with zeal ami energy/’ 

He (Mr. Demnan) might perhaps he 
considered guilty, of an omission, in 
lu ,t having read to their Lordships the 
regulation of which his client com- 
plained ; hut it was already, no doubt, 
too well known to their Lordships, to 
reader it necessary for him to trouble 
them by going minutely into its details. 
Their Lordships would recollect that the 
license tu be granted in the first instance 
to all papers, might he revoked; and then 
the paper would stand as if no license 
had ever been gi anted to it. Accord- 
ing t> the wording of the regulation, n 
was doubtful whether it applied to any 
paper then existing at all ; and it was 
probable that that was feir F. Mac- 
naghton’s opinion, when he stated that 
he would withhold Ins consent from the 
registering ot the regulation, until 
licenses had been granted to all the 
existing papers. The words contained 
in the regulation were as follows: — 
“ Aud be it further ordained, by the 
authority aforesaid, that cut) licence 
wliuli shall and ina\ be granted, in 
manner aud form aforesaid, shall and 
may he resumed and rt called by the 
Governor-General in Council, ” &.<-■ It 
would seem, lrom the wording* of that 
vlauso, that the power given by the re- 
gulation was intended to In* of A pros is f et- 
ui' character. As Sir F. Macnaghteii 
refused to register the regulation till a 
license was granted to rn’ij existing 
paper, it was pciJeith fair to infer that 
he never contemplated that the regu- 
lation could be hereafter applied to am 
touch paper. That, however, was not 
ripw the question. Their Lordships 
were not called upon to consider whe- 
ther. the license ol Mu* Calcutta Join mil 
had been legally revoked. He merely 
put, the pas e to show the insulin urn v 
of any security against the acts of arbi- 
trary power. With what surprise must 
fcir JMacuaghten have been over- 
whelmed, when he found the license 
of the Calcutta Journal revoked within 
alittb;morc than afew months fiom trie 
period in which hg had expres-e 1 his 
determination not to register the regu- 
lation till a license had Uvcn granted to 
every existing paper .hir F- 
tea had expressed his belief th.it t 
powers *£ the regulation would not be 
aluiseif. ■ But could there be a greater 
of these powers, than had tteen 
exhibited in the mode m v'lmh the 


Calcutta Journal had l>cen treated? 
The Appellant was now before their 
Lordships in person, and prepared to 
state that Ids property had been ruined 
by the revocation of Ids license ; audyet, 
though two years and a half had elapsed, 
lie did not hml that Sir F. Maennghleu's 
“ zeal and energy” were awake; or 
that he had taken any steps, or made 
the slightest effort, to remedy the 
“ abuse” ot the powers of the regu- 
lation which lie himself has passed. 
There were several other points in air 
V. Macnaghten’s judgment, on which a 
few observations might properly be 
made ; but as they would nnturnllv 
come into the general consideration of 
the '•object, he could as well allude to 
them aftei wards as at that time. 

In addition to the opinions of Sir F. 
Macnaghten, their Lordships had be- 
fore them a statement of the Last 
Indian C ompany, in which that body 
asd«*ned Men* reasons for sanctioning 
the regulation. This paper, in the first 
instance, ga\ e a short history of the 
foumlati >» of the Company, and recited 
the several charters of William 111., 
George 1, and George !L, by which 
their privileges wore protected ; but in 
all those aits, the power of making re- 
gulations tor the go\ eminent ot India 
was at i ompanied by the restriction, that 
“ such regulations’ must be consistent 
wiili reason, and not repugnant to the 
laws of Knglnnd” The statement of 
the Last India Cotnpanv proceeds thus • 
it i s matter of notoriety that from 
the hist introduction of printing, and 
naitieulailv of tlu* pubhention ol news- 
papers, in the different Preddenci**, it 
has been the praetu e of the different 
governments to exercise a direct con- 
trol over the persons engaged m sm I. 
undo.,. iking- TU. and 

coiidiii tors of newspapers being fit flint 
tune Europeans, resident in India by 
permission of the Company, a per- 
severance in a course ot publications 
of a dan-^rous rhnrarter would have 
bren doomodsuffl, lontoUdm.re limit be 
paltios impHr.itod wore nmvortby "fthi. 
.rot, ■,l„.n ..f tbo 0»vo. nm, -..I, «nd<l.- 
sor, injr of boini^ rvmovcd bv ' .rtim ,. f 
tbo i>onor« w.tll "biob l io bn.t lt du, 

Com m.ivarobACodbylbolofiUM iro. 

Krw , .tames bo«ovor,oioi,ri.ed nt tin 
o.irlv period, miitiriiiic tbe 
tiun'nf niitbority. In 

toino ovcoj.tionnblc |,nblw ill ions, *ho 
Governor-General in < ouned, At K»rt 

W'llhain, f Marqms Welledov fuund it 
nero.san, in I'W. ♦« prom, .lifMo the 
following regulation, for Hi. runUr'A 
nod guidance of lh« proprietor, and 
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editors of newspapers published in Cal- 
cutta. First, every pi inter of a news- 
paper to print his name at the bottom 
of the paper. Secondly, every editor and 
proprietor of a paper to deliver in his 
name and place of abode to the Secre- 
tary of Government. Thirdly, no paper 
to be published on a Sunday . Fourthly, 
no paper to be published at all, until it 
shall nave been previously inspected by 
the Secretary to the Government, or by 
a person authorized In him, lor that 
purpose.” This last regulation certain- 
ly contained the direct appointment of 
a censor, and not that only, but the ceusor 
was to have the power of appointing a 
deputy. It did not appear that any ap- 

1 >eal had been made against that regu- 
lation; it there had, it would have been 
ftomew hat difficult to maintain, in an 
Fiighsh court of justice, that the ap- 
pointment of a censor, with power to 
nominate a deputy, was consistent with 
any principleol English law, acted on in 
any time descry mg ol the lea*-t respect. 
These regulations continued in force 
until 18 lb, when they were rescinded 
by Lord Hastings, who substituted 
others iu their place, by which the 
editors of newspapers were piohibited 
from publishing any matter coming 
under the following heads: — “ Fust, 
animadversions on the measures and 
proceedings of the Honourable Cmut 
of Directors, or other public autho 
rities in England connected with the 
Government of India, or disquisi- 
tions on political transactions ol the 
local adminstration ; or offensive re- 
marks levelled at the public conduct of 
the Memliers ol the Council, ol the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, or of the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. .Secondly, 
discussions having a tendency to urate 
alarm, or suspicion among the Native 
population, of any intended interlor- 
ence with tlieir religious opiniot , or ob- 
servances. Thndly, the repubheation 
from English or other newspapeis of 

I iassages coming under any of the above 
leads, or otherwise calculated to affect 
the Biitish power or reputation in India. 
Fourthly, priiate scandal and persona! 
remarks on individuals, tending tocvcite 
dissension m society.” Tholatter were, 
of all things, what certainly should be 
avoided. The only question was, whe- 
ther the avoidance ot them ought not 
in the first instance to be left to the 
discretion of the publisher, who might 
be punished by law if he was gudty of 
any improprieiy? But by these regu- 
lations, politic disquisitions were to 
be excluded, which was much the same 
thing as saving, that no press should 


exist at all ; for if the objection to the 
discussion of political topics applied to 
newspapers, it applied with still greater 
force to pamphlets. The regulation of 
which the Appellant complained fol- 
lowed next iu chionological order. • Tt 
was, as he had before stated, register- 
ed, and obtained the force of law on 
the 4th of April 182.1. After reciting 
this regulation in their statement, the 
East India Company submitted, that 
no appeal agaidst it is given by any 
Act ol Pailiament, and that no person 
is entitled to be heard in the character 
of Appellant, and that their Lordships 
ought therefore to dismiss the appeal 
which had been made. One would 
have supposed fiom this, that it was 
intended to have prevented him from 
being heard on the merits ol the case; 
but the nght of appeal was so clear 
that he supposed the intention had 
been abandoned. The East India 
Company proceeded to ■.talc theii rea- 
sons why they thought the regulation 
should not be set aside. The lir^t 
was, because the regulation was 
made by competent authority.” The 
authority of the Governor-General to 
make regulations was not questioned; 
only it was necessary that ihey should 
not he repugnant to the law of Eng- 
land. tint it was added, that the regu- 
lation (i was icndeied necessary hy r 
the ihut.es to which the unrestrained 
liheity of printing had giving lise 
in Calcutta.” One vvuuld have ex- 
pected to find in the paper some 
grounds, some facts to authorize such 
a statement as that; but none were 
there to be found. At all events, the 
statement could have no reference to 
the Calcutta Journal, for that paper 
had been tried for lilnl only once, and 
then acquitted ; and though some ob- 
servations upon that trial had been 
construed into an offence, and made 
the subject of a second prosecution, 
the prosecutor had never yet proceed- 
ed to trial, but kept the cause sus- 
pended ovei the Editor’s head. He 
was, then fore, entitled to say, that the 
Calcutta Join ii d had not been guilty 
oi abuse m any one instance, and had 
a right to assume, that the abuses 
which the East India Company had 
slated to have existed, could not be 
proved to have existed; and that no 
inconvenience had resulted from the 
uu restrained liheity of printing. But 
the lion. Company bnug forward a 
kind of proof, wlmh, if it were possi- 
ble to icceivc, it would make short 
work, with what their Lordships had 
to do. They observe, that tf the pre- 
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Miibteof the taid rule, ordinance, and 
regulation states, that matters tend- 
ing to bring flu? Government of Ben- 
by iaw established, into hatred 
aud contempt, and to disturb the 
neacc, harmony, and good order of 
society, had recently, before the 
making thereof, beeu printed and 
circulated in newspapers and other 
papers published 111 Calcutta. I he 
preamble proved nothing hat the fact 
of the assertion being made. He 
should have wished to have seen the 
passages alluded to extracted from the 
newspapers. But the Company went 
on with their “ reasons il lheettect 
of such publications, in a country 
^ here the British rule confessedly de- 
pends upon the opinion entertained by 
the Natives of its power, is too obvious 
to require any comment - prevention 
alone can obviate the evil ; punish, 
ment by process of law comes too 
late.” Here, again, nothing like 
proof was ottered. No evidence that 
knv thing which had been published 
in the newspapers had excited tumult 
or disturbance ; although, if any thing 
of the kind had occurred, nothing was 
more easy than to come at the prom 
of it. No fact, however, was attempted 
to be proved. When he questioned 
the preamble, he was referred to the 
preamble; and when lie doubted the 
reasons, he was referred only to the 
reasons: “ The ■ffert of suil. }>o Mi- 
cations, in a country where the Biitisn 
rule confessedly depends on the opi- 
nion entertained by the Natives ot its 
power, is too obvious to require any 
comment.” What comment did that 
passage call for ? Was it not stating, 

in so many words, that our empire m 

India did not depend on the opinion 
which the Natives entertained of tin 
justice, hut of the power, of the t.o- 
vernment ? He was inclined to doubt 
that the Company had given a true 
clesci iption of the Indian Government. 
He should rather think that it tU - 
pcii tied on the opinion which the na- 
tives entertained of the mode in which 
it was administered. It was ; never 
from the promulgation of spciuiati 
opinions that a gover .ment was 
brought into danger, but generally 
from a sense on the part of the go- 
verned, arising from wluit the) lee , 
not from what they may be told that 
they are not governed well. It « 
said, that “ prevention alone cau ob- 
viate the evil.” In the 


absence of all 

leave to question the convenes of 
that assumption. Pretention wo < 


not obviate the evil, hut would obviate 
all the good that resulted from a free 
press. By a parity of reasoning, it 
might he contended, that it would be 
wise to mutilate the iutellect for fear 
its offspring shouM prove mischievous. 

It reminded h.m of the old argument 
respecting a redundant population. 
Because the branches of a tree were 
too luxuriant, was it necessary that 
the root should be absolutely grubbed 
up 5 Such an argument as that which 
the Beast India Company had advanced 
in support ot the regulation was un- 
wurthv of the great principles on which 
a country ought to he governed, and 
he trusted that their Lordship* would 
reject it. If ouce the prim iplc should 
he established it would he impossible^ 
to hunt its application. I he entire 
prohibition of printing must eusue. 
The Company proceeded with tluir 
leasons ** 'l he inevitable couse* 
queuces, even of rash and injudicious 
though w ell* meant discussion-, in «Uilv 
and other newspapers ami periodical 
publications, circulated { as w as the case 
at the time the said rule was made),’ 
assertion again without proof, “ not 
otilv in tiie Lnglish language, hut m 
the* Persian, the Bengallee and other 
N*itive tongues, of all subjects of go- 
vernment and administration, civil, 
religious, military, a. id political, could 
not. fail to afford matter of irritation to 
Native powers, to disquiet and unset- 
tle the minds of his Majesty s Native 
subjects, aud thereby to end auger the 

s- uritvof the Bntidi establishments 

in India.” Let the tacts staled m that 
passage be proved, and then he would 
go to” the consideration of whether 
the remedy proposed lor such evils, 

namely, the regulation which formed 

the suhjec t of the appeal, was a proper 
one. But in the absence of all evi- 
dence, it was really the most prep >s- 
tcrous asfcumptiou that even a great 
corporate body had ever made to . ike 

the tacts stated m ihep. eaml, lc of the 

regulation to he hue, and upon those 

facets to attempt to jusufy the »cgu a- 
tion itself. The next reason whu h 
the Company assigned m support of 
the regulation was really one of ex- 
treme singula, by. It was this,-- Be- 
cause the nature a ml cmuinwtumes 
of the British establishments have re- 

q..,.v.l, :.ml '!.<• R<*y«l < hartcr- ami 

Acts ot Parliament, under which they 
have been regulated, have sanctioned 
a con trtil over the conduct and a re- 
straint of the free*, loin of British sub- 
jects while resident in the territories 
subject to the government of tne La-t 
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India Company, unknown to any Other 
foreign dependenc ies of this country. 
Kv*u the resort of British subjects to 
India, and their right to reside there, 
have with few exceptions been placed 
in’ttye discretion of the East India 
Cbtiipany.” 

It would appear from that extract 
that restrictions A* ere considered good 
for their' Own s^ke, and that in order 
that the good old custom of imposing 
them should riot he lost, the East India 
Company felt it necessary from tune to 
tittle to Keep theitl hard in, hy enact- 
ing regulations which should afreet the 
liberty Uriel rights of every person re- 
siding in the East Indies. Because 
they jw-sessed the power of revoking 
the license df a British subject to re- 
side ia India— a power of a most ulai til- 
ing description — the inference they 
drew from the fact was, that it was 
proper tri citcnd their authority in 
other matters to the Natives o( India. 
The statement proceeds as follows . — 

“ That the restrictions imposed by 
the rule, ordinance, and regulation, 
which is the subject of appeal, were 
called for by the state of affairs in the 
Settlement of Bengal, and were adapted 
to the exigency ol the case, and that 
they were not injuuous to his Majesty’s 
subjects in the *aid Settlement, is to be 
inferred from the concurrent judgment 
of the Supreme Government of the 
East India Company and of the Su- 
preme Court of Ins .Majesty. It is in- 
cumbent upon the appellant who im- 
peaches the regulations to manifest 
the impolicy or injustice of them, to 
the satisfaction of his Majesty in 
Council." 

The appellant could only do this by 
proving a negative. He would under- 
take to show that there was nothing in 
the state of society which aothoiised 
the imposition of the regulation ; tint 
tliefC had been no abuse of the public 
press, and so Inr «s the Calcutta 
Journal was concerned, lie was pre- 
pared to prove hy a reference to the 
columns of that paper, from the hrst 
to the last number, that it did not 
contain any’ censure or stricture on 
any public art, which was not merely 
paralleled but su/pamd by what had 
appeared in the London papers of this 
very dnv. But he apprehended that he 
w as'entftled to call uponlhe otherxide to 
show what particular passages they' re- 
lied upon fd justify the promulgation 
of the regulation, fit was’ not for liitn 
to set tibuut the review of voluminous 
papers to bfOv e that d fart did not 
» vht, lie Challenged thfc other to 


Iioint out any thing Jn , thf Calcutta 
J ouruar that 'rtbaljd noiheqr cp^parf. 
son with what proceeded from our pw* 
press, which ‘ all persons admitted to 
he not only the safe-guard or liberty 
hut of good order iu society. ' 

burthen of proof via* improperly 
upon him. Jt Vas for Jits learned 
1 1 iends to show th^{ Ifbijls ha*d ap- 
peared in the papers which actu- 
ally produced mischievous resets, be- 
fore it was possible to have recourse to 
a proceeding at law against them, ft 
yvds to he inferred that fjie restriction 
imposed hy \ he regulation were called 
lor “ from the concurrent opinion ot 
the Supreme Government of <thb East 
India Company, and ot the Supreme 
Court ol lus Alnjesty.” But if the opi- 
nion of Mr. Adam uud his coadjutors 
wus to he taken iu favour of the regu- 
lation, the opinion of the Marquis of 
Hastings and his council was to be 
taken against it. Tint regulation in 
question was adopted a few weeks after 
the departure of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings from India. When they looked 
at the general conduct of Lord Ha«t^ 
ings, that experienced Governor-Gene- 
ral and honourable man, when they 
remembered his declaration that the 
press should he free, and his arrep- 
tahou ot addresses on the account of 
that declaration — it was impossible not 
to conclude that he never would have 
consented to the restrictions w hieh were 
i in posed on the press the motnent he hod 
turned his hack. Those restriction* had, 
it was tine, received the sam turn ol the 


Supreme Court ; hut lie questioned the 
effect ol that sanction, because it had 
been promised hy the judge before- 
hand, and it could not therefore bo 
.supposed that he came iuto court with 
an unbiassed mind. The sanction of 
the judge had, however, been givenon 
a condition winch had been violated; 
and though he had promise*] to be the 
first to forward any complaint of the 
abuse of the regulation, bis zeal had 
lam dormant when the greatest abuse 
had been committed, hy ox ten ding 1 the. 
regulation to a newspaper which' he 
himself had excepted from its opera*, 
lion before he consented to give i^the 
force of law. The next rCnsbn advan- 
ced in the Company's statement ttds 

this •— - ‘ 1 


“ Because the said ruhr, ordinance, 
and regulation had become mori* paV- 
iirulnilv nCces*ary 1o the good or der 
and civil govei rrm’eut'of the Bresfdtfney' 
of Fort-William, ih Bengal, fircbtttft*’ 
quetue of the removal of the pmctlhttl 
security against the systematic abuse 
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and Ijcentipusncss of the press, which 
had existed while printing wat, exer- 
cised ly bv British subject*. oF his 
Majesty residing iu India by permis- 
sion of the East India Company and 
its governments', and by the censorship 
to which the publication of newspapers 
had beeii subject. That security ceased, 
when it was discovered that the osten- 
sible conduct and legal responsibility 
of iludi Jpubticatious inij^ht be trans- 
ferred to persons of a different descrip- 
tion. Natives or others, not liable to 
the restraints imposed by law upon the 
British subjects of his Majesty m 
India.** 

A state of law such as that described 
in the paragraph which he had just 
read, which placed the British subjects 
in a country under the control of their 
Sovereign on a worse footing than the 
Natives or foreigners, was an anomaly 
which stood alone in the history of 
British jurisprudence. What 1 was it 
possible that the government of India 
should say, “ w e will receive the Vnveri- 
cau, the Pane, or the Spaniard with 
open arms, but the Briton, who comes 
here to carry on trade, shall not be al- 
lowed to reside here.*' With the ex- 
ception that the Natives of India could 
not be sent out of the country, he be- 
lieved that they were placed on the 
same footing as British subjects in 
India. It hail never been imputed to 
them that their attachment to the go- 
vernment of England was not of the 
most devoted nature. But it had been 
considered necessary to issue this re- 
gulation because they were not subject 
to the provisions of that odious law by 
which a British subject might he sent 
from India, to travel through Ciod 
knows what regions, to he tossed for 
years on the ocean, and to set his foot 
at length on his uativc laud, an out- 
cast, having the only consolation of 
knowing that he had been punished 
for his virtues rather than his vices. 
But to proceed to the last of the i canons 
by which the East India Company en- 
deavoured to prove the necessity of 
continuing the regulation winch was 
appealed against : — 

Because the restrictions iu ques- 
tion are uot repugnant to any law of 
the realm upon the subject. The Legis- 
lature of England has often interfered 
by Imposing restraints upon printing, 
more or less rigid. Some are now in 
existence : and by virtue of the atatutes 
empowering the Indian government* 
to . regulation s , they may provide 

for cases unprovided for by the laws ot 
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England, as the welfare uf the settle- 
ment may require.” 

“ They may intake ordinance* not 
mntra, but prater hgem, provided they 
he reasonable ; and f heir reasonableness 
must depend upon the circuiustuuce* 
and situation of the country to which 
they arc applied." 

It was not, perhaps, worthwhile here 
to question the doctrine relative to the 
circumstances of the country^; but, a* 
much importance appeared to be at- 
tached to the presumed analogy of the 
law and practice of Ktigland, with that 
laid down in the regulation, he would 
enter into a short examination on that 
point. Sir F. Macna^hten said, iu the 
speech to which he bad before ullud- 
cd, that there was scarcely a trade 
carried on iu England without a li- 
cense ; and then, he asked, “ Can a 
clergyman preach without a license?** 
There was no analogy between the 
case of a printer and that of a clergy- 
man. The reason of a clergyman 
being obliged to have u license was 
this, that he occupied the church of a 
bishop, who was bound to see that he 
was (it for the duties of Ins office, a 
man of good doctrine, and of manner* 
and presence fitting. Again, Sir 1\ 
Macmighten asked, “ (Jan an attorney 
act, or a barrister plead, without an 
authority amounting to a license ?’* 
What the learned Judge here alluded 
to were merely the regulation* of the 
inns of Court, which were now, in a 
great degree, superseded. Barristers 
were formerly subjected to an exannn- 
ation as to their moral character, and 
their fitness to discharge the duties of 
their prolossiou , hut the practice vyus 
every day falling into desuetude. With 
respect to attorneys, it was well known 
that the regulation which applied to 
them was intended chiefly for the 
benefit of the revenue- The lgaxued 
divlge went on to aav, that bucknev- 
coachmen, publicans, livery -stable 
keepers, K. c. could not carry on their 
trades without u Incline j and, there- 
fore, he inferred that it was not repug- 
nant to the law of England. The 
publican certainly could not carry on 
his business without a license. From 
the peculiar nature of his business he 
had the means of affording facility to 
the commission of crime, as well a* to 
injure the moral* of the lower classes , 
by his own nets ; and, therefore, to 
-hard against those evils, magistrate* 
were empowered to refuse buu a li- 
cense if they should think fit. Iu the 
other cases to which the learned Judge 
had alluded, the license merely 
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a source of revenue to the state. It 
would seem that the East India Com- 
pany did not attach much weight to the 
opinion of Sir F. Macnaghien on this 
particular, for they had not adopted it. 
Sir F. Macnughteu had observed, that 
if a free constitution existed iu India, he 
had never been able to lind it. Why 
this was the very doctrine of Thomas 
Paine, iu the Rights of Man, who asked 
where the free Constitution of England 
existed ? It existed iu the l ight ol doing 
any law ful act, and in the knowledge 
that the doing of nothing could be made 
unlawful, unless the manifest benefit 
of the public lequiml it to be declared 
so. Sir F. Macnaghten bad asserted 
the Government of India was a despo- 
tism — an assertion which Mr. Buikc 
liod so indignantly answered when he 
brought his charge against Warren 
Hastings. That eloquent speaker, on 
that occasion, went through all the re- 
cords of the Presidencies ol India, to 
show that the habit and the practice 
of the Government was any tiling hut 
despotic. His words were, u Wneie- 
ever the English law exists, and it 
docs exist, wherever Biitish subjects 
are to be found, arbitrary power can- 
not prevail without imperious circum- 
stances require it.” But the circum- 
stances of India lind nothing to do 
With the question. When the ques- 
tion was, whether a certain regulation 
made by the Indian Government was 
repugnant to the law of England, 
could any thing be more futile than to 
refer to the state of India ? It wus in- 
cumbent on his learned friends to 
prove that theie was something in the 
English law analogous to the regula- 
tion which had been framed by the In- 
dian Government, it was observed in 
the East India Company’s statement, 
that the Legislature of England had 
imposed restraints U|»on printing. 
Thar was true. The Legislature had 
rendered a license necessary lor print- 
ing. But what were the times in 
which this had happened? In the 
reigns of James 1. au»l Charles 1., and 
continued during the Commonwealth, 
when Milton poured lorth hi* extra- 
ordinary torrent ot eloquence against 
the practice. The licensing system 
was continued under Charles 11, and 
finally au tiered to expire under tho 
reign of William. But ou account of 
those precedents was he to say, that 
the system of liceusiug printers was 
not repugnant tqjthe law ol Englaml ? 
That would leou to strange conse- 
quences indeed. Upon the same prin- 
ciple it Blight be contended, that the 


writ de karetico remferiwdb, which 
was taken away by the statute of 
Charles H., and the process of the 
.Star Chamber, were part of the law 
and practice of England. These, 
however, were shameful exceptions to 
the law of England; they were in 
direct violation of its principles, they 
were utterly inconsistent with its spirit, 
and yet, such as they were, they were 
quite as good iu proving the pro- 
priety of the commission o f act of 

arbitrary power, as in proving the pro- 
priety ot this licensing. Theie was once 
a statute iu this country which made 
the king’s proclamations of equal 
force with the law of the land. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, authorizing the 
King, in case of emergency, to issue 
proclamations with the power of law, 
anil thus enabling him to get rid of 
any statute that he found inconvo- 
ili<nt. Yet even for that act necessity 
was pleaded as a justification. He 
contended, that a Governor-General 
who required that printers should take 
out a license from time to time, and 
renew it from year to year, until his 
dread of the evils of an unfettered 
press had passed away, was, by his 
rule, proclamation, by-law, or ordi- 
nance to tli at effect, virtually doing 
away r the laws of the colony over 
which he presided, and that the East 
India Company would be as much 
justified in defending his conduct hv 
the act of Henry VIII., as they now 
were in defending it by the licenses of 
priming which formerly existed in 
England. Besides, it ought never to 
be forgotten that nil those licenses 
rested upon a supposed necessity, and 
that they were all preceded by long 
lamentations on the state of things, 
which made them expedient. Every 
statesman, who had come forward 
with enactments to fetter the press, 
had said, that he did so upon an ur- 
gent necessity, of which he cither ten- 
dered, or declared himself ready to 
tender, evidence to Parliament; and 
from that circumstance he had infer- 
red, that the press of England had 
been at all times free, except so far as 
an alleged paramount necessity bad 
tended to restrict it. Now be mutt 
again press ou their Lordships’ recol- 
lection, that no necessity for restrict- 
ing the press in India had at yet been 
made out by the East India Company. 
They said, indeed, that 'their reatric- 
tious were warranted by certain^ acta 
passed iu the lust year of the reign of 
our late beneficent monarch but 
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they seemed ta have forgotten, that 
even when the tumults which were 
urged as a reason for passing theln 
were most daugeroua, there was no 
instance in which such acts vere re* 
sorted to in England; and that since 
that lime the ancient law of the coun- 
try had been found amply sufficient lor 
the security of the subject, and the 
tranquillity of the state. He meutiou- 
ed that fact as a general argument, to 
show (H&t we ought to trust to the old 
established laws of the realm, not only 
in times of calmness and moderation, 
hut also in tunes of cummotiun and 
violence. The first duty of a wise 
statesman was to enforce the existing 
law; and heoughtnot to think ol alter- 
ing it until upon enforcing it he lound 
it insufficient. It was a singular fact, 
that one of the Six Acts to which he 
had before alluded, had infixed a more 
severe punishment upon blasphemous 
libels. No uinu would contend, that 
since the year 1819, when that punish- 
ment was first enacted, no blasphem- 
ous libel* had been published ; aud yet 
the second aud severer punishment 
had never been indicted in any in- 
stance. Many of the laws, whicn were 
passed about the same time, had since 
been allowed to expire, not because 
they had he£u productive of good in 
the emergency which seemed to call 
lor them, but because the returning 
prosperity of the country had renewed 
the attachment ol the people to those 
institutions, from which adversity had, 
m some cases, unfortunately weaned 
them. The learned gentleman then 
alluded to the acts of the .'13th and 
.i9th of the late king, requiring e\ery 
printer to register his name aud place 
of abode, because be conceived that 
they might be relied on by’ the other 
side. Those acts were, in his opinion, 
necessary to the hlierty of the pi ess, 
and did not indict uny 7 restrictions 
ujKin it. For if the name and abode of 
a pnutcr were not known, how would 
it be possible for any person, who was 
unjustly attacked hy him, to find a 
remedy against the party so injunng 
him ? The liberty of the pre-»s could 
not exist without the nieuns of con- 
trolling its abuse, and that control 
could not be exercised, unless there 
were mean* of ascertaining the name 
and abode of each individual printer. 
'1 he*e acts, therefore, did not interfere 
with the liberty of the pres*, but with 
those abuses of it, which, if left 
punished, would soon destroy the li- 
berty of the press itself. He then no- 
ticed the argument of dir F. Mac- 


naghten, who asserted, that even in 
England, printers, on their first enter- 
ing into business, were called upon to 
give security to a certain amount for 
the payment of damages that might bo 
given against them for libel, and said 
that the argument was of little weight, 
as there was not an instance of a 
single surety having ever been called 
upon to pay' damage; for his principal, 
since that alteration had been made in 
the common law ol England. He 
again repeated, that it was not hy cn- 
actments of a restrictive nature that 
the Legislature did any good in times 
of danger, hut by showing that they 
were at their post; that they were uot 
inattentive to the circumstances of the 
country ; that they were anxious to 
prevent disturbances and that they 
were ready to punish them should they 
bredk out into violence and insurrec- 
tion. He allowed that it was only na- 
tural to enact precaution against ap- 
prehended danger, however uncertain 
it might be whether such precaution 
would produce any effect ; but be con- 
tended, that nailer no circumstances 
ought restrictions on gcnciul liberty, 
passed at a season of general danger, 
to he considered as a justification for 
other restrictions passed in a time of 
general peace, lie reviewed his former 
argument at some length, and in- 
sisted that there was nothing In the 
reasons of the other side which showed 
that this enactment was not repugnant 
to the law of England. He maintain- 
ed, that it was in direct opposition, imt 
only to its letter, but also to its spirit ; 
because the law of England provided a 
remedy for every' abu-.e, whereas this 
enactment prevented the abuse in' tlm 
first instance, on the ground, that 
punishment by' process of law would 
come too late to remedy it in the se- 
cond. If ir were a principle of thedaw 
of England that you could only pre- 
vent the eomniii'-ion of offem rs, by 
punishing them when committed, it 
was a principle common also to ihe 
law of British India, and the assertion 
of the conti ary doctrine would destroy 
the liberty of the press in England, as 
it had already destroyed it m India. 
Thus much for the law of tbe f! *wo 
countries. He would now proceed, 
after reminding their Lordships of the 
opinion of filackstone, wbd'rlaimed a 
liberty for every British subject to do 
every thing which was not prohibited 
by’ some positive law, to the great and 
material question, whether it was not 
inexpedient, even supposing soma 
analogy couUi W found to »boW that 
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this regulation was not repugnant to 
the law of England, that it should 
exist as part of the future system of 
government over the natives of India. 
He trusted that their Lordships would 
give him credit for sincerity when be 
laid, that he approached this subject 
with cousidcrable alarm and anxiety. 
He confessed that fie hardly saw the 
extent and magnitude of it, till he 
came to consider, not only the cau-e 
which he had to plead, but also the 
tribunal before which he had to plead 
it. No cause could be more dissimilar 
to those which it was the usual prac- 
tice of an advocate to undertake, no 
question more different from the or- 
dinary municipal questions which it 
was bis daily habit to discuss. And if 
Mr. Burke, with his great and tran- 
scendant talents, had thought it neces- 
sary to warn the House of Lords, when 
he pleaded the cause of India at its 
bar, not to regard it as a question of 
mere municipal law, and had declared 
himself appulled by the difficulties 
which surrounded him on every side 
at the commencement of it, how much 
more difficult must the tusk of an ad- 
vocate, with his humble powers, be on 
such a questiou, when he discovered 
that he had not to discuss the prin- 
ciples of that law, which be had 
made his peculiar study, but those 
more general principles on which the 
law of nations depended, and with 
which their Lordships’ experience as 
-» * statesmen rendered them more parti- 
cularly acquainted. The question he 
had then to argue was the same, as if 
no pretence ior this regulation had 
existed; and the question which they 
had to decide, was whether it was lil- 
ting for all time, and under all cir- 
cumstances, to deprive the Natives of 
lodia of all the benefits of a free press. 
The East India Lompauv, coming be- 
fore their Lordships either as a sove- 
reign power, or as a corporation of 
merchants, — and he did not Know in 
which capacity it now appeared — 
withheld from them every fact mate- 
rial to the issue. He therefore assum- 
ed, as he bail a perfect right to do 
under such circumstances, that the 
colony of Bengal was in a complete 
State of trauquillity when the Marquis 
of Hastings quitted Calcutta, and that 
this regulation was enacted on the 
broad and general principle which he 
had just stated to their Lordships. 
That being thf case, he was driven 
back to examine the great leading prin- 
ciples on which ail governments ought 
to be administered, and which had guided 


their ancestors in framing the consti- 
tution of Euglancl. For it Was founded 
on those principles, that the press, nay, 
that every actiou of a British subject 
should Ik* entirely free, unless it con- 
travened some dnect and positive lavr. 
There was something painful and dis- 
gusting to the mind in beiug compel- 
led to prove elementary propositions ; 
hut he was afraid that upon this occa- 
sion he must submit to that jpainful 
and disgusting task, as he was met at 
every turn with the argument, that 
there was a necessity that arbitrary 
power should be placed in some quar- 
ter for the government, of India, 
whilst the existence of that necessity 
was not proved, but taken for granted 
on the testimony of the parties who 
exercised that power. On this im- 
portant question he should not refer 
to Miltou's immortal defence of un- 
licensed printing, because he conceiv- 
ed that all their Lordships were ac- 
quainted with that work. Their Lord- 
ships must be aware that he could 
have quoted several sublime passages, 
in which that illustrious writer, in 
language worthy of gods aud angels, 
pleaded with resistless eloquence the 
great tause of the liberties of man- 
kind. Indeed, there was not a page 
in that gieat work in which its Author 
did not avow the doctrine of man’s 
natural right to liberty in the most 
eloquent words which ever fell from 
the tongue of an inspired mail, — m 
which lie did not claim the right of 
unlicensed printing as one of the 
rights of Kiiglishint u, because it was 
one of the lights of mankind — in which 
he did not declare, that any attempt to 
restrain the freedom of the press 
could not be productive of good, but 
must be productive of harm— -m which 
he did not announce, that instead ot 
guarding governments from danger, it 
exposed them to it, — in which he did 
not maintain, that, instead of recon- 
ciling, it exasperated contending fac- 
tious, — and in which be did not again 
aud again inculcate upon Statesmen 
the duty of holding their hauds from 
the press, except some paramount and 
undeuiable necessity compelled them 
to interfere with it. Yet here and 
there in that immortal work, were 
scattered observations of a more far 
miliar nature, and some of them lie 
would call before their Lordships, 
because they applied to the objection* 
raised against permitting the liberty of 
the press in India. He states in one pas- 
sage, “ This is uotlhe liberty which we 
eau hope that no grievance should 
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ever arise in the Commonwealth ; that 
let no man in this world expect : but 
when complaints are freely heard, 
deeply considered, aud speedily re- 
formed, then is the utmost bourn! of 
liberty attained that a wise man can 
expect — and then he went on to say : 

“ This 1 know, that errors in a good 
government and in a bad are equally 
almost incident — for what magistrate 
may npt be misinformed, and much 
the sooner if liberty of printing be re- 
duced into the power of a tew .- but to 
redress willingly and speedily what 
hath been erred, and in highest autho- 
rity to esteem a plain advertisement 
more than others have done a sump- 
tuous l>ribe, is a virtue (honored Lords 
and Commons) answerable to your 
highest actions, and whereof none 
can participate but greatest aud 
wisest men.” It was to that feeling 
he appealed in order to get rid of 
these restrictions, which would other- 
wise bind in intolerable slaveiy thou- 
sands of individuals, who were then 
imploring from their Lordships, as nil 
nit of Justice, that they should be re- 
pealed and annulled for ever. He 
would call their attention to another 
passage, in which Milton met that ob- 
servation which, during the war, was 
often uoged in foreign newspapers on 
the meetings held at Westminster, 
and elsewhere, in condemnation of the 
measures of the ministry, when it was 
stated that the shield‘ol' Britain was 
split in pieces, and her power para- 
liztd by the dissensions of her sub- 
jects. The learned Gentleman here 
read an extract, of which the sub- 
stance was as follows • “ The ad\ ci sary 
again applauds ami waits the hour ; 
when they have brancht themselves 
out, saith he, small enough into par- 
ties, and partitions, then will he our 
time. Fool! lie sees not the firm root 
out of which we all grow, though into 
branches j nor will he bewail* until lie 
see our small divided maniples cutting 
through at every angle ol his ill-united 
aud unwieldy brigade. Ami that we 
ard to hope hettei of all these supposed 
sects ana schisms, and that we shall 
not need that solicitude, honest per- 
haps, though over timorous, of them 
that vex in this behalf, but shall laugh 
in the end at these malicious npplaud- 
ers of our differences, 1 have these rea- 
sons to persuade me.” He then enters 
into those reasons, but as they were of 
too general a nature to apply to this 
present question,' he (Mr. Denman) 
vfohTd dfetline to read them, 'i here 
vtfaa itHl another passage, which he 
Oriental HeraUl t Vol. 5. 


wished to quote to their Lordships. 
The learned Gentleman hero read a 
paiagraph to this effect: “ There have 
heeu not a lew since the beginning of 
til's Pai liament, both ol the Presbytery 
and othc.s, wli >, lay (heir unlicensed 
books, to the contempt of an 
tur, first broke that triple ice 
about our hearts, and taught, the peo- 
ple to ‘.ce day. I hope that none of 
those were the persuaders to renew 
upon us thi-i bondage, which they 
themselves have wrought so much 
good by continuing.” 

He hoped upon this occasion, when 
he saw the distinguished names 
that were subscribed to the reasons of 
the other side, that they did not pro- 
ceed from the convictions ol those 
who had to urge them, lie hoi>ed that 
his learned friend who was the con- 
stant adviser of the East India Com- 
pany, did not really sand ion their 
proceedings in thi-* instance. [Mr. 
Sergeant Bosanquet here intimated 
that he slid ] He (Mr. Deniuan; 
could not believe his learned fnend to 
he in earnest ; hut if he were so, he 
should like to know by v\hat English 
law he defended them. II is learned 
friend, Mr. M*rgennt spankie, had been 
instrumental, at Calcutta, in diawing 
up these restrict ions, and would con- 
sequently defend them at present. 
Their Lordships would therefore have 
an opportunity of judging whether any 
necessity could he made out lor them 
by his learned friend. 11 there worn 
any facts to prove that necessity, his 
learned Iriend must know, and conse- 
quently would be able to s*ate them. 
Tl.e next name, — he alluded to that 
which stood third in the list, — was the 
name of an individual whom the |>e»>- 
ple of England would have expected to 
stand fust tu it. The illustrious 
name of Brougham wa-. placed be- 
neath that of the two learned Ser- 
geants, hut it had been placed tin .e to 
orai e — no, not cv en to grace the cause. 
By the ivdcs of iheir Lordships court, 
tliev could not hear his learned friend’s 
v nice lilted up in support ol nihitrary 
p ,ner. Hi^ learned friend was brought 
their, not for his eloquence, hut nic 
Ins silence -, he was retained by the 
East India Company, that he might 
not perform the duty which had mow 
devolved upon him (Mr. Denman), 
aud which, hut for that ciicuuistance, 
he would have performed much more 
ably. He rejoiced that his learned 
friend’s statiou at the bar was not now 
that which it once had been. He re- 
joiced that his learned friend eouldnot 
3 C 
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break silence upon this question, be- 
cause, if he could, he would give a 
colour by his transcemlant talents to 
this cause which it could not derive 
from any other quaitcr. His name 
was the only advantage his learned 
f^end could give to it, anil, upon this 
occasion, lu* was glad that it would he 
merely “ nominis umbra." He now 
followed in a list, in which he ought to 
follow; but Mr. Henman trusted that 
in the list of those, who were opposed 
to arbitrary power, and were deter- 
mined to resist its invasions on the 
rights and liberties of mankind, the 
name of his learned friend would al 
ways he found, as ithilheito had been, 
first and foremost. Last, but not 
Jea-t, did lus learned fiiend Mr.Tindal 
appear in support of these restrictions ; 
and if any industry or ingenuity could 
find an analogy for them in the law of 
England, he was sure tint it was the 
industry and ingenuity of his learned 
friend. Ilis learned friend, however, 
w as condemned to silence, and would 
not he able to address their Lonbhips 
in explanation ol .mv such analogy, 
lie again repeated his hopes that his 
learned friends were not the suppoiters 
of the opinions to which their names 
were ntluehid. If the} were, and if he 
must enter into the discussion, how 
far ai bitinry power was to 1 e tolerated, 
there* was ton* < onsideratmn wh <h he 
could not allow t lit-: r Lm dships to over- 
look, and that was the certainty that 
such power must he abused f i out the 
manner in which it must necessarily 
he exercised in regard to the pi ess. 
Let tln ir Loichlups relleet, fir-t < f all, 
upon the evils of a len-air-lnp itself, 
and then let them turn their view to 
the still gieater evils of a delegated 
Censorship, bet them recollect that a 
delegated censor was not a i espoi.sihJc 
officer, hut the me re* tool, minister ami 
servant, ol the person who appointed! 
him. A consulship was theiefoie, 
under any circumstances, a gieat 
mischu f , hut u rent as it was, it was not 
£o great as the license now established, 
to eushiv t* the* ptessuf India. I aider a 
censorship, «i methirg at least found 
its road to the government hut under 
a license which eveiv man hold on 
the nine tenure ol the (Governor’s 
W ill, ne. thing e < uhl rcae h its eve, which 
wa~ nut calc ulati el to give it plea- 
sure. It was ipiite oviehnt that under 
such asj stem, persons interested in 
the press would never insoit ail} thing 
w hie h coi.ldgiv e offence, and that therc- 
foreall their information would consist 
of panegvrics on the measures of the 


individuals in power. Under a censor- 
ship, he again repeated, that theGovem- 
inent must be informed of W'hat was 
ae tually passing around it ; and as was 
seen from the blauks which every 
now and then appeared in the Frencfi 
papers, it was not of slight advantage 
to the public to behold a blank in the 
place, where political reasoning had 
previously been inserted. The very 
appearance of that blank excited sus- 
picion, and suspicion always excited 
mejuiiy; in point of fact, the blank 
was itself information that some in- 
formation had been suppressed. The 
licensing system however destroyed all 
in juiry , and wherever it existed na- 
turally led to the extinction of the mind 
of man, and to the destruction of its 
reasoning faculties. In short, there 
must he an end to the liberty of the 
press wherever the revocation of a 
license to exercise it would ruin a 
man’s fortune, and destroy that pro 
per ty which he had been some years in 
forming. There was another ev il, aris- 
ing from arbitrary power, to which he 
wished to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion; and it was this, that the parties who 
were most open to censure would he 
liable to enjoy under it the greatest 
favour. He would put a e ase to illus- 
trate his meaning : he would suppose 
that a journal, the Calcutta Journal 
for instance, should have been so con- 
ducted for some }oars as to have been 
only accused twice; that on one of 
these occasions it had been honour- 
ably acquitted, and that on the either 
it had not been brought to trial, ami so 
had not enjoy cel an opportunity of 
vindicating its inuorence. He would 
then suppose that thcie should he a 
paper in England ; that it should he 
base, sordid, and unprincipled ; that it 
should live* on slander and ealumny; 
that its object and its food should he 
the pain it gave to others ; — that its 
principal prey shoulelhe female charac- 
ters ; — that, pandering* to the base pas- 
simis of those* ill power, it should select 
for its victim an illustrious individual, 
and should use ever} mean anel elirty 
nrtifu e to accomplish her exile, banish- 
ment, and perhaps elcath;--that it. should 
hold the terror of its calumnies over 
the head of every laely of rank who 
_ felt inclined to visit her ; — that it should 
he repeatedly assailed with prosecutions 
for the most gross ami scandalous libels, 
on both the living and the dead; that 
those prosecutions should be regularly 
brought to a successful termination, 
ami that nothing should be inqre extra- 
ordinary in them than the extreme 
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lenity displayed in punishing the offen- 
ders- Hfe would suppose such a paper 
got the credit of the government, and 
that the conductors of it, unlike vulgar 
libellers, who ordinarily attacked power, 
crouched submissively under its in- 
fluence, and should obtain protection 
under its authority. If such a paper 
were to exist in this country, they 
knew from experience, the melancholy 
results to which it must lead, and the 
detriment it must iuflict on the gene- 
ral interests of society. Now he would 
suppose such a paper were to be esta- 
blished in the Colonies, and that some 
speculating adventurer went with a 
printing-press to Calcutta, to superin- 
tend it : that he there opened his slan- 
der ana abuse, not against the Govern- 
ment, but against the private character 
of individuals ; that lie should see that 
the success of the Calcutta Journal 
depended On the character of the per- 
son who conducted it, and that he 
should therefore determine to write that 
down in order to destroy liis paper. 
He would suppose too that the editor 
of this newspaper should he brought 
into a Court of .Justice for his miscon- 
duct, and that, when the publication of 
the alleged libels was proved against 
him, Sir Krancis Macnaghteti, the pre- 
siding J udge, should say, that they were 
so atrocious, that no man could read 
them without horror; that a fine «d thou- 
sands i f rupees, w*s a trifle when com- 
pared with the damage they were calcu- 
lated to inflict; and that thereupon the 
editor of the Calcutta Journal should 
say that he cared not for the amount 
of damages, since all he wanted was 
the vindication of his honour. He 
would suppose that this had happened 
not once, but twice; and that alter a'l, 
this slanderous-paper went on, with 
the President of the Marine-Board, 
with a son of one of the Directors, with 
the Master of the crown-office, w ho w ns 
to impanel the special Juries to decide 
on libel, nay with one of the Governor’s 
Aides-de-camp also as its leading pro- 
prietors aud contributors. He would sup- 
pose all this to take place, and he would 
say that it was a mere matter of course, 
that such a paper, so edited, condiu ted, 
and supported, would receive the aid 
and patronage of the Indian Go> em- 
inent. Such were the natural conse- 
quences of arbitrary power; such was 
the peculiar nature of favoritism ; 
such were the necessary results of the 
dread of private slander : and suppos- 
ing that their Lordships should find 
that when the Calcutta Journal was 
suppressed, another paper, called the 


Indian John Bull, a worthy copy of 
its infamous prototype, should hayc 
been emulated, and protc< ted by the 
Go\ eminent, they would only find that 
one of the coii-equeuces,* uh Ujj >\a$ 
reasonable to expect would lollop Iroin 
arbitrary power, had absolutely taken 
place. 1 1 » i -» liability to abuse, which 
resulted trom the possession of aibi- 
trury power, was not only a proof of 
the inestimable yalue of lieeelom, lmt 
also of the imp.du y of allow mg smh 
power to be excuised m .uivjmitot 
his Majesty’s dominion'-. The learned 
Counsel then apologized for the great 
length at which lie had addres ed 
their Lordship-, ami slioitly restated 
the leading points of his argument. 
He contended, that this regulation was 
not in conformity with the ipnitol 
Luglish law, that the F.nglnh law gaye 
it no countenance, that the English 
law neyer interfered with the pi ess, 
except in cases ol necessity; and that, 
in the present instaix e, no case ol ne- 
cessity had been made out b\ those 
yvho abused to their own end- the 
limited power giyen them by an Ait o4 
Parliament, loi tlu-e icasoii-, and 
because it. dcpnwd lii iti* h siihjee ts ol 
their natural rights, be< au-c it yens 
suhyer-ive of their pmpcity, because 
it (ended to prodm e arlutiary power, 
and to gi\e the (.oy eminent ol India 
the means ol committing acts ol in- 
justice* \y ith impunity, he asked their 
Lordships to decide that the regulation 
registered in the Supreme ( ourt ol 
( ale ut l i , oil the 1th day ol A pi ll 1 8id, 
should be forthwith deelaied null, 
y end, and illegal. 

Mr. J. Wiiiiwis follow i il on the 
same side. It was hi- duty, lie said, 
to address their Lordships shortly m 
lui theram e ol the nigmmut, w hie ll 
had been ahead) so abiv and irresist- 
ably urged, in la\our ol the appellant, 
by his learned liiend Mr Denman. 
He tru-tcil that it was aha ail) clear 
to their Lord-hip-, that tin- appeal 
must he regulated by tin course of 
law which pia-yaikd in Lngl.unl , and 
that it yv.ts uinw'c cssii y lor him to 
argue the* meaning of the Ac i passed in 
the ISth of Geo. 3 * . *> i <• ''>(>, oi ol the 
Ollier Act ol the ADtli \ 'filth of Geo. J, 
c . 711. s. IS, which, though refcireel to 
in the statiment ol the La-t India 
( bmpany , was m-t at all mate mil to 
tin* present issue. 'I he dbth section 
of the A< t of the 1 ith of Geo. it. c . 63, 
stated, that “ it shall be lawful for 
any person or persous in India to ap- 
peal therefrom to his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, in Council, who 
3 L 2 
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are hereby empowered, if they tiling 
lit, to set aside ancl xepeal any such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations re- 
spectively;” and from those words lie 
conceived that this appeal must be 
inade*to his Majesty, and must be de- 
cided upon by the principles of law 
admitted in England. The appellant, 
therefore, on coming before Ins Ma- 
jesty, who was hound to dispense the 
law according to the statutes and cus- 
toms of the realm of England, was not 
to be answered by any general state* 
meat of Indian policy. Such state- 
ment would be no answer to his appeal, 
but would proceed upon wider princi- 
ples, which, if considered at all, ought 
to be considered separately, and ought 
not to be brought into discussion on 
a point with which they had no sort 
of connexion. If then the appeal were 
to the law of England as it now exist- 
ed, the sole question lor their Lord- 
ships’ consideration was this — is the 
regulation against which Mr. Bucking- 
ham appeals authorized by the law of 
England, statutory or otherwise, as it 
exists at the present moment. He ad- 
mitted, that by the very same section 
which gave the right ol appeal to his 
Majesty m Count il, the Governor 
Central and Council had a right to 
make any regulations lor the govern- 
ment of the settlement of hint Wil- 
liam which tliev should deem fit and 
reasonable, piovuled that smli regula- 
tions were not repugnant to the law ol 
England; and liom that admission, he 
argued, that il the present regulation 
were not according to the law ol Eng- 
land, thcie was an end to it at oiitc, 
and this appeal against it must he 
held good and valid. lu considering 
this regulation as a regulation which 
respected the press ol India, and in 
examining the power of the local 
Government to issue it, lie should con- 
iine him -•ell to the consideration of 
what the law ut England was at the 
present time; for any abuse, which 
nad ceased to exist, any statute, which 
had been repealed, was no more the 
law of England, than it was the law of 
Turkey nr Arabia, upon this point, — 
he meant the state of the law respect- 
ing the pres* of England , — he was 
driven to deal somewhat in negative; 
for, bv all the authorities who had yet 
written eu the subject, it was agreed 
that the freedom of the press was that 
which our statutes had left untouched, 
and not that which they had given and 
originated. There were no statutes 
rccoguizing the freedom of the press, 

and it had excited n« little astonish- 


ment in tbe mind of an intelligent 
foreigner Who had Written noon the 
constitution of England, to find that in 
a country where the freedom of dis- 
cussion was not only generally tole- 
rated hut highly prized, there was no 
statutory regulation in favour of it. 
His astonishment would, in all proba- 
bility, have been still greater, if he had 
been told, that all the regulations 
which were to be found in the statute 
book regarding it, were not iu exten- 
sion, but in restriction of it. For 
without adverting to these temporary 
laws, which had passed away with the 
emergency that guve rise to them, he 
would assert that there were Acts of 
Parliament which restricted, in a very 
extraordinary manner, the freedom of 
the press ; and here he must be per- 
mitted to observe, that though it made 
little or rather no alteration in his view 
of the present question, he differed, in 

{ joint of principle, very widely from 
lis learned fiicrnl, a& to the operation 
of the Act of the 38tli and 39th of the 
late King. 1 T is learned friend had told 
them, that ho did not consider that act 
as restrictive on the press; but he 
begged to remind his learned friend 
that it was most evidently lestrietive, 
as it called upon eveiy printer, in 
registering his name and abode, to 
furnish ct rtain evidence against him- 
self. The 48th of the late King was 
also an act restrictive on the piess — 
for it rendered it competent to hold a 
pi inter to bail, on a criminal informa- 
tion being filed against him. That was 
a novelty m the law of England, till 
the passing of that act ; and that he 
might not be thought tedious on a 
point of such lit’le practical import- 
ant e to the present appeal, he would 
shortly say that he was not aware, 
that among all the statutes in the 
statute book, there was one to be 
found, except it were the d^d'of the 
late King, generally called Mr. Fox’s 
act, w hicli entitled the defendant of libel 
to have a verdict entered in his favour. 
He was aware that a great authority 
had held, that the law was such before 
the passing of that act ; but if it were 
so, it had been frequently departed 
from in practice, and was not at all 
admitted as such by the profession at 
large. At any rate the act of Mr. Fox, 
iu declaring that the right of the peo- 
ple of England, was the only act which 
lie knew that at all furthered, by ex- 
press enactment, the liberty of tbe 
press. Why did he mal^e this state- 
ment ? To show that when the restric- 
tions on the press were fully stated, 
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all that remained was the free right of 
every man iu England, and must con* 
tinue to be so, till it was further re- 
stricted by some act of the legislature. 
He would not waste the time of their 
Lordships, in showing, that iu this 
couutry no order in Council, much less 
the order of any private man, could 
impose on the right of publication any 
restriction which did not exist at pre- 
sent by law. Therefore, the laws of 
the realm, as declared in Act- of Par- 
liament, were the laws uow existing iu 
England to restrict the press ; and the 
right of every ‘man to print up to those 
restrictions was unalterable, except by 
a solemn act or decree of the legisla- 
ture. The first point of the adversary’s 
case proceeded on the assumption, 
that the restrictions on the press in 
India were according to the law ol 
England. Now he contended that 
there was no power to license the press 
iu England ; and therefore, the license 
against which his client appealed, was 
not in the law of England, and was in 
consequence repugnant to it. lie said 
that it the opposite side would hud 
out any law now existing in England, 
— he did not sj>eah of former times, 
but of the present, — which authorized 
the granting of a license to print, dic- 
ta cst causa, the appellant’s case was at 
an end, and the argument on the side 
of the East I ml i a Company was complete 
and unanswerable ; but if he was 
right, that the restrictions outlie press 
did not go to the extent in England, 
which was contended lor by the other 
side, then dicta cst causa lor the ap- 
pellant, aud this regulation against 
whiih he appealed was not accoiding 
to the law ol England. The defensive 
statement, however, adverted to other 
grounds on which this regulation 
was to be justified. It was stated, that 
it was by the charters of the East 
India Company that the power of mak- 
ing such a regulation was given •, and 
here he alluded to the power given to 
the Governor-General in Council, to 
make laws and ordinances for India. 
The opposite side res'ed that power 
on their seven al charters: and in 
proof of it, had set out three of them 
at length. The fust, which was to be 
found in tbe fust page of the defensive 
statement, was granted in the 10th 
year of the reign of William the Thud, 
and was totally immaterial to the pre- 
sent questiou ; for it merely provided 
for the transfer of territory to the Ea>t 
India Company, and gave them au- 
thority to regulate their owu factoiie«. 
Then came the charter of the 13th ol 
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George the 1'irst, which gave to the 
Governor-General and his Council, 
the power of making, constituting and 
ordaining certain by-laws, rules and 
ordinances, lor the good government 
and legulatiou of the several corpora- 
tions and pre-idem ie» erected m i 011 - 
sequence of it; but they would hud 
that such power was nc< ompunied by 
the following proviso “ Jhovided, 
that all such l>> -laws, i ides and ordi- 
nances, and all pains aud |peu cities 
thereby to be imposed, be agieeahle to 
reason, and not camtraiy to the laws 
aud statute^ of England.” Their 
Lordships would remark, that the 
words used were 4 ‘ and not contrary.” — 
Tho-e woids contained a conjunction, 
not a disjunction — the icgnkitioiis were 
not only to he agieeahle to icasou; 
they were also to be not contrary to 
the law - of England 1 le contended, 
that if the regulations were not accord- 
ing, they must he contrary to those 
laws. He could not enter into the 
Gjficcs metajd.ifxicir between jatclcr tc- 
Xcin aud lontm left cm . he left them 
lor men ol imer discinniuatiun than 
liiuisell; he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would do so too. After ugain 
pressing these points on the attention 
ol their Lordships, he pioended to 
advert to the charter ol the Jdtli ol 
George the Second, which, though it 
extended the pemei ol the East India 
Company, in some partu ulars, con- 
tained nearly in the same terms the 
,ame proviso, that tin. icgulatioiis f In v 
made lor the Governor ol India should 
be both according to reason and not 
contrary to tin law of England; so 
that these charters, which, it was stat- 
ed, give to the Eist India Company 
the right of making lav-, uMnetcd 
that right in a very important pai titu- 
lar. He submitted, tli it tin* term 
“ reason,” used in the e !wo charteis 
meant reason, according to the law ot 
England, and leason loi mod,* obstruct- 
ed, and regulated by it. That was 
the only reason which the learned 
Judges of the land recognized on the 
bench ; that was the only reason winch 
his Majestv coilld nolwe, who was 
bound to know the law winch he had 
to administer, that was the only ic.i- 
voti which any individual ought to 
admit ns the foundation of his derision, 
when vve was called upon to settle a 
point of English law. He was sure; 
that their Lordships Would excuse him 
for intruding on tlieir notice a defini- 
tion of reason, which had been given 
by one of the highest authorities upon 
English lav. ; be r« ferp’d to LvrdC *Ae. 
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That learned individual had had the 
honor of incurring the displeasure of 
the monarch who then sat on tht 
English throne, because he had firmly, 
but respectfully informed him, that he 
(the King) had no right to determine 
onuses in person m any of his Courts. 
It appeared in the 12th part of Loul 
Coke’s reports, that certain arch- 
bishops had informed the king, that lie 
lmd a right to go into the courts of 
law, and decide a cpjesiion of prohibi- 
tion which was then pending before 
them. The archbishops, no doubt, 
were of opinion, that as the case was 
one in w hicli they were interested, they 
would find in the King a more favour- 
able judge, than in Lord Coke. On 
the King’s intimating his purpose to 
that great Judge, Lord Coke told him 
that flu* King had no such power as lie 
was then claiming. Then the king said 
that he thought the law was founded 
upon reason, ami that he and others had 
reason as' well as the judges ; to which 
(says he) it was answered by me, “ That 
tine it was that Ciod had endowed his 
Majesty with excellent science and 
great endowments of nature; but his 
Majesty iva>’ not learned in the laws of 
his realm of England ; and causes 
which concern the life or inheritance, 
or goods or fortune of his subjects, are 
not to be dei led by natural reason, 
but by the ai tiftcial reason and idg- 
ment of the law , which law is an art 
which requires long stud and expe- 
rience before that a man can attain to 
the cognizance of it, and that the law 
was the golden met wand and measure to 
try the causes of the subject, and which 
piotcet' 1 his Majestv in safety and in 
pence.” Whereupon, continued the ro- 
ort, the King waved exceeding wroth, 
ut *vas afterwards paiified on being 
assured, that there were only two things 
superior to him, the laws and God. 
He therefore trusted that when their 
Lordships came to consider the mean- 
ing of the term “ reason,” they would 
consoler it as legal reason to he framed 
and limited bv law, and that they 
would apply to it the >atnesi« nificatioii 
which Loul Coke in another part of his 
woiks d ..dared to belong to discretion, 
namely, “ deicrnrrc quirt sit j u stunt per 
legem.” lie repeated the words per 
legeniy that being the only rule on 
which they could promrly decide in 
ibis realm of England. '1 he introduc- 
tion of the wojd “ reason” into the 
charter of the Last India Company 
gave to it no enlargement of power. 
The phrase “ agreeable to reason” 
w as to be construed iu reference to the 


phrase tf not contrary to law’*— and 
even if the adverse party could make out 
that this regulation was on certain ge- 
neral abstract principles reasonable, 
still they would fail to make out their 
case, unless they could also show that 
it was not contrary to the principle of 
the English constitution, and the posi- 
tive and acknowledged law of the land. 
Now he challenged, and he challenged 
with all respect, any learned person on 
the other side, to produce a single au- 
thority, or to show a single statute, 
which could legalize in England, that 
which had been done by the servants 
of the East India Company abroad? 
If that could not be done, then the 
other side had nothing to plead which 
could authorize their license, nothing 
to urge in defence of the power on 
which they had so illegally acted. He 
had not troubled their Lordships with 
authorities to prove that, which lie 
believed that they would one and all 
admit to be true, that the liberty of 
the press, as it existed in England, 
was that residue of freedom, which 
was left unrestricted by the statute- 
book. He would, however, lay before 
their Lordships one or two extracts 
from high legal authorities, to show 
that that residue had been highly esti- 
mated by such authorities in all times, 
a< well in those that were past t. . in 
those which were then present. As 
the observations of an humble indivi- 
dual like lnmself might have no weight 
with their Lordships, he trusted that 
they would permit him to state in the 
language of others, the value which 
the law of England placed upon that 
which it was pleased to denominate 
the liberty of the press. I if the case 
of the King v. Peiry, which was tried 
in the sear 1 7 , the learnn .’udge 
who pre-ided, a great author’d) then, 
and a still greater authority now, aid 
not hesitate, after giving a description 
of the blessings conferred on ihe peo- 
ple of England by their constitution, to 
sav, “ T1 <*,e blessings have in a great 
measure grown out of the properly re- 
gulated libeitv of the press; and in 
maintaining that liberty unimpaired, 
chiefly depends our security for the 
continuance of those blessings.” Nay, 
Lo *d Kenyon did not upon that occa- 
sion let slip the opportunity of adding 
his opinion, that the freedom of the 
press stood high in the estimation of 
lawvers, for he said, ** The liberty 
of the press has always been an object 
of favour with the law of England — it 
is placed iu the foreground of the con- 
stitution as a sentinel to alarm us. 
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when any clanger threatens it.” lu 
the case of the Kingv. Puny, tried in 
1810, Sir Vicary Gibbs, who was then 
Attorney-Gen., and who was not con- 
sidered a very strong friend to popular 
pri\ilege, admitted that any attempt to 
contiol free, fair, and open discussion 
through the press, would be highly im- 
proper and grossly unjustifiable, lie 
mentioned these facts, surely not as 
novelties, surely not as matter of in- 
formation for their Lordships, hut for 
the purpose of proving to them that the 
law of England, and the most cele- 
brated professors of it, did hold in high 
esteem that quantity of freedom, which 
the Legislature had left to the subjec ts 
of the realm of England, a freedom 
which consisted in not being subject to 
any such regulation as that which the 
appellant impugned to-day, on ihc 
ground that it was not agreeable to 
reason, and that it was contrary to the 
law' of England, by both of which it 
ought to be supported, if it were to be 
siist fined as \alid ami binding, stand- 
ing, therefore, upon the legal part of 
the case, he maintained that he bail 
distinctly prosed that this tegiilation 
w,b contrary to the law of England at 
the present day ; ami if that were so, 
there was an end of it, as far as it 
rested on any charter which he had 
\et seen ; lor if it was pretended to 
defend the regulation on the ground 
that it was agreeable to reason, it must 
he that kind of teuson only, which ad- 
mitted of the explanation he had al- 
hmiI) given to their Lordships. lie 
contended, as a lawyer, that the way 
in which he had sln.ped this question, 
was more^imple and routined, than 
that in wlmh it had been shaped by 
the other side, lie saw that in their 
fourth defensive statement, they had 
defended this regulation on the iriouud 
of its being only prater legem and not 
contra legem, and had claimed a right 
to make laws depending on the cir- 
cumstances and situation of the coun- 
try to yvhich they were to he applied, 
lie submitted with all deference to 
their Lordships, that no reason of a 
different desciiption from tlmt which 
lie had defined, no analogy drawn 
from different times and from different 
places than the present, no general 
and abstract arguments on the best 
method of governing India, could meet 
him on the point, that this regul ition 
was contrary to the law of Kugland. 
He was not ignoraut that, in their se- 
cond defensive allegation, the other 
side stated, that the restrictions n»- 
fMiscd by the rule, ordinance and regu- 
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lation, which is the subject of appeal, 
were called for by the state of affaiis 
in the settlement of Ucngal, and were 
adapted to the exigency of the mo- 
ment. He was not ignorant, that they 
talked much about a necessity, that, 
word so much used to got rid of oery 
objection to c\ cry species of misrule, 
and about a policy, which though we 
might not understand it, had rcudeicd 
such restrictions highly expedient. 11c 
would repent once moie, that such ne- 
cessity, and such polio, oxen if 
proved, afforded no auswci to the pie- 
sent appeal, if the regulations won* in 
theiuxelxc* contraiy to the law of En- 
gland. \et lest it should lx* said that 
the appellant i\,i< utranl to meet tin* 
East India ('omp.uiy upon the reason 
ol the case, he would, instead of ro- 
stric hug lumstll to the niriuu limits 
within winch he* had fil'd intended to 
coniine his ohsci \ minus, pi, need to 
consider that pm t of tm* epu stion nEo, 
though it was totally iiiimui'^ iiv,.V' 
hi point of la' the opposition made to 
this appeal In tlicEa-t India Company 
was utterly untenable. He had also 
another reason foi wishing to dixit-s 
toe policy of thr. i egul.itmn. 11* 
should he son' to hi it go ahio.ut, 
fiat that which was 1-und to he the 
best icmedv again f misrule at home, 
was not acc ending to leason in lmha; 
lie should he sorix to let it he sup- 
posed, that at au\ time or in an\ nine e 
to silence inquiry and to check the 
pi ogress of intellect, was adxis.ihlc for 
the safety of England. 11 h learned 
fueml (Mr. Denman; had quoted xe\ c- 
ral passages in support of Ins argu- 
ment from Milton’s AicupugiUm, acxl 
his i Mr. Williams's; only snipnsc* 
was, that hi' learned friend, after lu* 
had once begun to ejuote fx m it, had 
not quoted moie than he had done. 
To the passages yyhuh his learned 
fiieiul had lead to their Lordships, 
he would y future to ad I a passage* 
more. It "as that passage where 
Milton, spe iking of the applic aiic«n of 
reason, sa'd, “ It would lie wief lied, 
mdcccl.it that reason, whuli can foal 
llie means to degrade and opptess 
mankind, should imi be able to dr.- 
coy cr means to i»ip.o\e and exalt it ; 
and if that power, which can furnish 
arguments for the destruction, *houM 
,n>7 he able to lurnW. arguments for 
the defence of human libeitv.” He 
(Mr. Williams) agreed with that sen- 
timent. He should indeed he M,nj, 
if here alone reason should fail, after 
exptiience Kal prosed in wuc c*ss 
elsewhere ; he *hould indeed lie sorry 
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if that freedom of discussion, which 
had produced such admirable results 
in the parent state, should only be pro- 
ductive of misery and mischief in its 
colonial dependencies. And here he 
begged leave to remind their Lord- 
ships, that he was now speaking; of a 
distant cmnitrv, vvheie the clonks 
which exist in England to prevent 
misrule were sought lor in vain, 
where there were no open tribunals to 
cheik its progress and make evident 
its ravages ; where there was no Par- 
liament to receive complaints and re- 
di ess gi ievances , hut where, if there 
was to be any correction at all, it must 
be bv that best and soundest correction 
of all, the correction of public opinion. 
Surely a country so circumstanced w-as 
entitled, if any coiintiy was, to all the 
benefits of u free press. Without 
them its condition, if once made 
wretched, was desperate and irreme- 
diable ; with them it had a hope of 
relief, in consequence of its capability 
of communicating its sufferings to the 
legislature at home. He would not 
waste the time of their Lordships l»v 
showing what misrule India hud al- 
ready sutfeied ; lie would not quote to 
them the eloquent and indignant 1 ui 
Kuagc whi< h Lord Krskine had used 
upon it in his inimitable speech on be- 
half of Mr. Stock dale. That speech 
had already Income the property of 
posterity, and he would only remind 
their Lordships of one sentence in it, 
in which that great orator said, that 
we were n< custoined. to gov ern India, 
a country which God never gave us, 
by means which Clod would never jus- 
tify. Mr. Burke had told the assem- 
bled Parliament of the country, that 
the British rule in India was the most 
galling t>ranny that had ever existed 
on the face of the globe. He need not 
repeat what that man had further 
affirmed, namely, that the protection 
which Britain pretended to afford to 
India, had been more pernicious to it 
than all the irruptions of the Tartars 
and the Arabs ; tor that Time, which 
relieved India from the miseries which 
the latter inflicted upon her, onlv sent 
over from England to her shores fresh 
birds ol picv and of passage, who, 
after collecting lot tunes there, bur- 
ned to other countries to enjoy them, 
so that t fie gicv hair of an English • 
man was scarcely to be found in that 
Immense continent from one end of 
it to the other, lie trusted that their 
Lordships would not forget that the 
territory, which was comprised under 
the title of India, comprehended 23 


degrees^of latitude ; that its inhabi- 
tants were civilized, wlieu our ances- 
tors were yet in the woods ; and that 
they were still possessed of great intel- 
ligence, though they were now the 
vassals to our nower. They required, 
if ever men did, a constant restraint 
to he exercised over their gov ernoi s ; 
and as they had no open court, no 
public tribunals, and no parliaments, 
the only means of resi raining those 
governors was by public opinion, and 
by public opinion communicated to 
the world by the medium of the press. 
On the benefits of such communication 
he had alreadv quoted the legal opi- 
nions of certain individuals, whose 
rank and station would, he trusted, 
give them weight with their Lord- 
ships ; he now asked to he permitted 
to add to those 1 opinions the opinion of 
one who had never becu deemed a 
friend of public liberty, he meant 
Hume, who had stated it to he his 
conviction, that absolute despotism 
was the nttlununia of the British con- 
stitution. Mr. Hume, in speaking of 
the libei tv of the press, made use of 
the following observation, — “ I wifi go 
a step further, and will asseit, fh.it 
such liberty is attended with so few 
inconveniences, and by so many bene- 
fits, that it ought to he (luimed ns the 
common right of all mankind, and 
mav he grant* d by any Government 
except an ecclesiastical one, to which,” 
added Mr. Hume, with his own pecu- 
liar temper, “ it must inevitably be 
faial.” And here he would observe, 
that if the liberty of the press were a 
benefit, which am Government might 
safelv grant to its subjects, n it were 
more particularly a benefit, as philoso 
pliers ami statesmen asserted, to a Go- 
vernment whose institutions were for 
the greater part free and liberal, it was 
a benefit in which the natives of India 
had a right to participate. Why, he 
would ask, should they he cut oil from 
a great good, which every people had 
a right to enjoy, and which the pecu- 
liar circumstances of their sittfation 
rendered more necessary to them 'than 
to any other people ? Tor his own part, 
lie could not discover even the shadow 
of a reason for it ; and thciefore he 
would snv , upon the general subject, 
that this regulation Uas contrary to 
reason in the abstract, no matter in 
what -’ctise its meaning was interpret- 
ed. Theie was another point of view 
in which he wished to place this ques- 
tion. It was reasonable that property 
should be protected, and that every 
man should be enabled to enjoy the 
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fruit* of hU industry ip perfect secu- 
rity. Tbgt position he did not expect 
any man to deny ; it win* a short and 
coinprebensiv e definition of freedom, 
and the truth of it might be illustrated 
by two words— Englaud ami America. 
Now, he wished their Lordships to re- 
collect, that the license contemplated 
by this regulation was revocable at the 
will of the Governor-General, and re- 
vocable, too, without auy cause assign- 
ed. The mischief of such a system 
was so palpable, that it was almost a 
waste ol words to say any thing upon it. 
He would not go into the particular in- 
jury which it had indicted on theuppel- 
lant, or it might he shown that a pro- 
pel ty which produced him 6,000/ ayear, 
was reduced in his hands to ,S,0()0/., 
by the issuing of these licenses, ami 
that the latter sum was alt lie could 
obtain for it, according to the latest 
accounts from India, lie had, how- 
ever, a right to make a supposition. He 
would suppose, that b) v irtue of these 
licenses an individual had set up a 
printing establishment in India ; that 
he had afterwards edited and published 
a Paper from his own press; that he 
had expeuded upon it min h ol his time, 
and still more ol his capital ; that, after 
this, it had gone on lor *-01110 tune to 
his great emolument; his license had 
suddenly been revoked; and that his 
occupation had been rendered. In such 
a measure, no longer lawful ami pro- 
fitable, He said that a regulation lia- 
ble to such abuse ^ was a direct attack 
upon all the lights ol ptopertv, was 
destructive to the exertions of industry, 
and was subversive ol all domestic ami 
social security. He said likewise that 
it was improper, uncon.stitutional, and 
repugnant to the law of England. He 
went still further . — he said that it was 
the niqst absurd, foolish, unwise, un- 
just, and tyrannical regulation^ hh h it 
had ever fallen to his lot to pei me ; sine c 
the license it gave might he i evoked 
at the mere caprice ami will of an in- 
dividual, without any came being as- 
higued for such an exertion of power. 
If the license had been revocable upon 
cause assigned, the measure wouhlcven 
then have been btroiig enough ; he 
should say that it would he a gieat 
hardship, even were the facts assigned 
as the grounds of revocation ma le the 
grounds of trial before some competent 
jurisdiction. The present regulation, 
however, embraced two monstrous 
propositions : the license it granted 
was revocable at pleasure, ami no 
cause 'need be assigned for it ; so that 
an individual might he ruined without 


having committed any ofteuce, aud 
without being able to obtain any re- 
dress fur the injur) he suffered. He 
therefore maintained lhat the regula- 
tion was contrary to ail law recognized 
in England, and eontiary to all reason, 
if to ison could he urged at all in legal 
justification of it. He li id also anoti.er 
giouud on which he denounced tin, 
regulation as unreasonable and that 
was, that in tunes of gi eater nicety 
than the present, v as, for instance, 
when we were engaged in ci eating our 
empire in India, the freedom of thc 
piess was allowed there, and was not 
found to he prejudic ial. From the first 
moment of our posse, -cm of a loot of 
ground in India, down tot lie year 180 ft, 
when a censoislnp was established for 
thefiist tune, the puss of India was 
not subject to auv other i c>ti ictions 
than the press of England. Ami what 
was the character ol the times, during 
which the press ol India cujoytd that 
freedom ? The answer was easy. They 
vine the tunes during which we had 
been acquiring, not those ciuiing which 
we had been consolidating, our empire ; 
they were the times of Lord C live and 
of Waricii Hastings, wlnn our teni- 
toiv was won, hut not subdued; they 
were the times, when we had every 
thing to dread fiom the jealousy of the 
Nufive lhinces, and when we were en- 
gaged in -t niggles, w hu li, though they 
had led to power and to gl<>rv, vveie 
frequently undeitaken to preserve our 
existence*. He had a strong widi that 
their Lordships should examine into 
t lie* state ol t c* pi ess m India during 
the times of Warren Hastings, lor 
at that period the walls of a neigh- 
homing building were daily shaken hy 
the supei human eloquence which was 
then emploved in ace us.ition of the ru- 
le! s o| India. That eloquence found its 
way into the new spapeis ; and bv the 
repen ussion so created was heard m the 
remotest confines of India. It, dining 
tho,e davs, when the accusing elo- 
quence of Fox, and Eurke, and she-, 
i iilau was houilv ringing in the cars <»f 
mankind, when, to use the cxpiessloii 
ol Lord Kiskine. tho,e great men were 
div alter dav sui passing eac li other m 
hla/oiiilig the w longs of op|»re*«ed 
India, — if dm nig those d.i) s tlie publi- 
cation of their in lignant invectives 
against Hntisii avawco and extoitiou 
wCis tolerated in our diffVient Presi- 
dencies, why in the name of common 
seiist*, common reason, ami common 
justice, should not similar publica- 
tions he tolerated now,— now, when 
wc hod consolidated our einpue, when 
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we had driven our rivals from the 
Held, when \vc had annihilated oppo- 
sition, when we were enjoying as per- 
fect a tranquillity as any government 
could enjoy, whose only foundation 
was in its power. He submitted these 
observations firmly but respectfully to 
their Lordships* attention. He knew 
that when the conduct of those who 
had been in authority was called in 
question, and was to be judged of by 
tho^e who were thcinsclv es an ustomed 
to the exercise of authority, those who 
had to perform nu accusatory part, had 
but an improbable chance of success. 
Though he had that difficulty to con- 
tend with, he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would recollect that they were 
sitting in revision of an appeal against 
an act of oppression, which, il it were 
not so great as that to which the at- 
tention of the country had been called 
40 years ago, was still dcsciving of 
remedy and redress. There was .an- 
other topic' to which In* wished to call 
the notice of thiir Lordships before* 
be concluded, and that was an argu- 
ment in the defensive statement of 
the East India Company, of the 
most extraordinary and surprising na- 
ture. They justified the present regu- 
lation hy the existence of the former 
censorship. The same argument, 
which was applicable to thi*. regula- 
tion, was applicable to that censoiship. 
It was conti ary to reason, uul repug- 
nant to the l.-<.v of the hum ; and vet it 
was now urged in defence of the present 
measure, whit h could ret eive no aid 
from a measure of similar illegality, 
but only required it from the pnnci- 
ples of reason and of English law. To 
admit the censorship as a defence of 
the licensing system would he a inoie 
prejudicial measure than to allow a de- 
fendant to take the benefit of bis own 
wrong; it would fie like doing e\i! 
now in older to justify the doing worse 
in future, lie theicfore ti listed that 
their Lordships would not peimilthe 
East India Company to vindicate one 
act of oppression by their previous 
commission of another. The learned 
gentleman then shortly recapitulated 
the leading point-, of his argument, 
and culled upon their Lordships, for 
the reasons he bad stated, to admit the 
appeal of Mr. Buckingham, and to de- 
clare the regulation which had given 
rise to it, to be null anti \oid. 

J3 Mr. Sf.k j hant HosAsgrri addressed 
the Count il on the pint of the East 
India Company. He set out with de- 
claring that the Company did net ap- 
pear before their Lordships as rc<q*on- 


dents, as had been stated by hL learned 
friend Mr,E>equiaii. It would be ne- 
cessary for him* to bring under their 
Lordships' view the peculiar situation 
in which the appeal stood, as the 
matter appeared to have been a little 
misunderstood by bis learned friends. 
It never, lie presumed, could have been 
intended, when the legislature gave to 
any person the right of appeal against 
regulations made by the Governor- 
Ceiierul of India in Council, that it 
should he competent for the person 
appealing to bring under consideration 
at their Lordships' bar questions of 
geneial policy and expediency, the 
discussion of which must occupy a con- 
siderable portiou of their Lordships’ 
time — questions certainly fit for their 
Lordships to take into consideration in 
their i haracterof advisers of the crown, 
but of all things most unfit to he dis- 
missed by an advocate at that bar. (1) 
He had not thought fit to interfere whilst 
his learned friends were proceeding, 
because, stnctly speaking, the East 
India Company, for whom lie appeared, 
were not parties to any appeal. There* 
for" when their Loid ships thought 
fit to hear his learned friends without 
interruption, lie had not v eiituri d to in- 
terpose. 1 lelrusted, however, that for the 
sakeof precedent, their Lordships w mild 
feel it necessary to lay down some rule 
on the subjec*. lhs learned friends 
had argued tin* case very generally, 
and it, was consistent with the view 
which the appellant had taken of the 
subject that they should do so. But it 
would he Ins endeavour to bring be- 
fore their Lordships more particularly, 
that which alone he conceived to he 
the subject of the appeal. The legis- 
lature had entrusted to the Governor 
General in Count il io India, the power 
of legislating for the civil Government 
of the inhabitants of the different Pre- 
sidencies, subject to the power of appeal 


1 .) If there vvcie any thing wrong in 
liitiodiitimj the question of pohrv, it oii- 
ginaied with the Counsel of the East 
India Company, who, iu their piloted 
c.i'C submitted to the Privy Council, 
shined over the question of law, as if 
tlicv knew they weie weak on this point, 
and set forth the policy and exjicdtcncy 
ot their i emulation at cousidei able length. 
Indeed the i emulation itself sets forth 
this, in its preamble, as the reason for it* 
enactment. It does not tay “ Whereas 
it’ ^lau ml toiestiain the press in India 
but “whereas it is c.i'/Wec/i/.” This tle- 
paituie fiom tiuthuiid candour is, how- 
ever, no! blemish to the purity of a legal 
advocate Such is the morality of law ! 
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on the part of any person who might 
thiuk himself aggrievedby any of the 
regulations framed by Hftie Oovcrnor- 
General. Their Lordships would sec 
by the statutes on the subject, that the 
regulations made by the Governor- 
General, must be registered in the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. The right 
of appeal was given to any person in 
India within two months alter the re- 
gistration of any regulation. In the 
present case no such appeal was made 
m India. (2) The statute, however, like- 
wise directed, that after a regulation 
was registered in the dupicmc Couit, 
it should be published at the East 
India House in London, and the right 
of appeal was given to any person in 
England within two months after such 
publication. (3) The appeal upon w Inch 
their Lordships were called to deter- 
mine, was an English appeal prefen ed 
by a gentlemen in England. Time 
was no appeal of any description from 
any individual m India against the 
regulation which had been leg. stored 
in the Supreme Court, llis learned 
friend (Mr. Denman), bad made some 
observations which he thought might 
have been spared, respecting the 
learned judge, who he believed was 
the only judge at Calcutta at the time 
the regulation was registered. His 
learned fiiend had adverted to the 
circumstance of the regulation having 
been communicated tothe leai lied judge 
before be was tailed upon to register 
it, foi the purpose of making it ap- 
pear that his mind hail alieadv been 
made up on the subject, when the 
quest. on was submitted for Ins de- 
cision. IJis learned fiiend had cer- 
tain!) done the Icutued judge the justice 
to state, that he twice i. fused to see 
the regulation, whilst n was under- 
going discussion in the connc). All 
that the learned judge had done in the 


(2) A Memoiial of the Natives of 
India was presented against the legtila 
tion before it was passed, and Counsel 
were retained to aigue aiam«t it on be- 
half of English as well a> Indo-Bi itidi 
subjects in India. The pioofs of dLsatis- 
faction with the regulation wciethciefoie 
undeniable. 

(3.) But for the India Company brim' 
forced by the Appellant to publish this 
regulation at the India I louse, they 
would perhaps never have done so at all. 
It retnainedburied inobsrin '.ty for mo is 
after it readied England, and \v . mg 
up only after hints that awiit of man- 
damus would be issued to compel its 
publicity if delayed. 
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third instance w as, to loyk at the regu, 
lation, in order to point out nuv thiug 
objectionable in point of form/ which 
was a very natural proceeding. The 
regulation was finally sanctioned by 
the judge after a public discussion in 
the Supreme Court That in his opi- 
nion was wrong. He appichcuded 
that it never was intended that a 
popular question of this description 
should be made the subject of discus- 
sion in the Supreme Court. With that 
however, lie bad, probably, nothing 
to do. ( l) It was sufficient to know 
that the discus-, on look place, that 
the regulation was registered, and that 
no appeal was made ug linst it by any 
person m India. i5) The only appeal 
against the regulation had been made 
by a gcullcmuu in England, who did 
not state any particular grievance that 
he had hims< If -ullcu dlrom it. j t>) Jn 
the petition oi appeal the appellant 
htitj^ sot forth another regulation 
framed for the government ol the pio- 
vinees of India, against which llicie 
existed no tight of appeal, and which 
had no conueMon at all with the 
matter hefoie their Lordship-*. Their 
LonChips would see that the power 
of legislating for the p-ovmcesof India 
was altogether of a different nature 
fioin that ol legislating for the Presi- 
dencies. In the latter case, the rega- 


rd) If such discussion weie not attend- 
ed, whv should the A< t enjoin twenty 
days’ notice to he <m\< n in the Supremo 
Comt; and vvliv , indeed, have u Bench 
oi Bai at all J 

(oj An\ pei son m India appealing to 
the Kun: in Council against tins regula- 
tion, would, il in thc( oiiipanv’.s set v ice, 
he pci Imps dismissed loi iumiIioi dina- 
I ion , it not in then stnite, banished 
l,n disiespict i • the i uling jiowei j and 
as to the helpl -s \atiw s, am man u ho 
helped t/mn : > appial, would have no 
nicicv shown liuu. These ,ue peiliaji^ 
snlla ’cut rtasoiis v. In no appeal fioin 
India w a- venfmed on. We hope, ho\v- 
rvei,tli«d tlmso now in fndit, w lien they 
-,ee l ow their silence is liiNmler pi eted 
into peifed contentment with things as 
f /lev arc, will hieak th.it silence ill fu- 
ture, even at some ink to themselves. 
The brave are mil) distiiu»uMi.ihle Itom 
the dast.ii di), hv the hazards they ait* 
w dJing to encounter for the attainment 
of theii endi*. 

’J'he iea.Mii) wh> no jw titular 
gi iev ancc vvas .stated, is plain. Lie sun- 
pie<sion of the Ca'iUtfa Jumna’, ml the 
nun of the Appellant, its chief pi >, 'ietoi, 
did not happen until after the appeal was 
euU’tcd. 
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lutioas roust be registered in the Su- 
preme Court, and might be appealed 
against. In the former, the regula- 
tions were registered in the judicial 
department of the government; and 
•with respect to them no right of ap- 

E >eal was given. Copies of any refl- 
ations made respecting the piovinces 
were obliged to be sent iioine to the 
East India Company, and also to the 
Secretary of State; ami ili.s Majesty 
was empoweied to alter or amend 
them within twoycais after the period 
of their transmission. Two years had 
elapsed since the i egulutmn for the 
provinces, winch was referred to in 
the appellant's petition, had been sent 
to this country. The authorities here 
had not thought it necessuiv to alter 
or rescind it, and, therefore, it must 
henceforth he considered a** the law hy 
which the piovinces would he govern- 
ed. The appellant had no light of 
appeal ou that subject. He, or tiny 
other person who felt himself ag- 
grieved by the regulation, might peti- 
tion His Majesty on the subject ; but 
he had no right to argue the matter, 
hy way of appeal, betoie their Luid- 
ships. The legululions for the pro- 
vinces of ludui were most voluminnu-. 
He had a collection at home whuh, in 
jioiut of length, might compete with 
an ordinary edition ot the statutes at 
large for England. It was not conipc- 
tent for an v gentleman who those* to 
appeal to their Loidslups’ bar to create 
a debate on all the regulations tor the 
Government of India. 'Their Lord- 
ships were aware that the provinces of 
India were governed hy t Vie i r own laws, 
and that, for the hem fit of the inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, a Court wav established in cat h 
of those places, in which the British 
law was administered. He would have 
their LortLships consider torn mmmiit 
what was the situation of Ihitish sub- 
jects in India. W hat a handful of in- 
thvidmils they were, compared with 
His Majesty’s Nativ e subjet Is thmugli- 
out the prov inces. 'They had no abiding 
city. They were not allowed to tiavtl 
ten miles trom the mctiopohs. Their 
Lordships then would consider whether 
there was any thing unreasonable in 
the regulation of ninth the appellant 
complained, mid whuh was i mended 
for the benefit of tin* pioumes. Was 
it possible that papet‘4 en ciliated in 
Calcutta should not liud their way iut>» 
the provinces ? (7} 'The argument of 


(7) Mr. Nosanquet has not sense 
cumuth to discmei that a Newspapei oi 


bis learned friends was, that publica- 
tions in India should he subject oply to 
the same kind of restraint to whjudt 
they were liable in England. . Hp 
trusted ii would not be supposed, that 
those who had instructed him, or he 
himself had the slightest desire to de- 
rogate from any' of those principles 
which lus learned friends had >o ably 
advocated, as applicable to the Press 
in England. The question, however, 
was, how far thobe principles were, ap- 
plicable to the peculiar situation of 
India, and to the nature pf Govern- 
ment which the legislature had esta- 
blished in that country— rwhether ,tlu) 
uncontrolled power of publishing., any 
tiling was or was noL t onsi&tcqt, with 
the salely ami existence of that .Go- 
vernment? Was it possible to main- 
tain, that any country, in the situation 
in which India stood, could be boug- 
ht ted l>y the power of uncontrolled 
publication ? ,8) The very print iplg, ou 
which the freedom of the press w as 
always suppoitid was, that it was es- 
sential to the nature of a free state ; 
and such was the effect of a free press, 
♦hat, if the state* were not already' free, 
it would make it so. ( 9; Jt was necessary 
either that flu. pros should prevail, or 
that the press should be put down 
and the Government should prevail. 
He asked boldly, could it lie con- 
tended that the Gov eminent of India 


Book piintcd in England (where he ad- 
mits that lic< discussion ot Indian topics 
ought to e\i-tj mat tint! it- wav into 
the provinces as easily ns a 1‘apci pi inti d 
in Calcutta and that lettcis wiittcu at 
the Metropolis might pass unintcr- 
niptedly into tlu* inteiior To prevent 
the eul appuheuded, men's tongues 
should he looted out, and their hands 
cut oft — eothiug shoit of this will do it. 

ft", 'This question has been answered 
a thou-aml times. — Every countiy must 
benefit b\ fiee discussion ; and India, 
pel haps, inoie than mostothcis, because 
of that mass of ignorance which it would 
s"nc to dissipate, and which nothing but 
discin-ion can effect, either now or hero- 
aft ci . 

T If the stale of society in England 
he hcttei than that in India ; (and even 
Mr. Bo-ampiet will uot dispute this) it 
is so became Ki.gl md is comparatively 
flee, and fadla is enslaved. It is the 
constant i)> op-sttu.i of (lie Directors that 
they w Mi to iustnict tlie Indians in Ku- 
lopean knowledge; this alone, would 
cie long, make them free : The press, 
according to their advocate, would pro- 
duce the «u»u* effect; and vef, on this 
very ground, he object* to it! Such are 
the logical consistencies of lawvfrs t 
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\Vaa Ji frte Government, conducted on 
th'c iXmt principles nk the Govern- 
rqent df England ? Whal was the 
nature of the Indian Government ? 
The whole legislative and executive 
power was vested iu the Governor Ge- 
neral iti Council. The Government 
possessed Ihc power of immedi- 
ately sending home any person whose 
conduct u supposed to he dangerous 
to the welfare of the state. His learned 
friend had stated, that in this respect 
a British subject was placed in a worse 
situation than a foreigner. That was 
not the case. If the power of deporta- 
tion has been recognised by the le- 
gislature', it was extended to foreigners 
by the 55 of Geo. III. cap. 84, and 
the Governor General in Council was 
invented with power to send them-home 
to their respective countries. (10) A 
free press was, he apprehended, adapt- 
ed only to countries the Government 
of which depended on the good opi- 
nion which the people entertained of 
its justice, and w i«dom, ami of theother 
qualities which belong to good govern- 
ments. (11) It had been stated, that 
the Government of India depended es- 
sentially on the opinion which the 
natives entertained of it-. power. That 
he believed to be the case. It was quite 
impossible but that jealousy must 
exist in the minds of the natives when 
they saw how they were governed. They 
saw themselves governed by a small 
number of foreigners who ruled over 
persons who formerly possessed great 


(10) There is this essential diffeience, 
however. No foreignci needs a license 
to visit India, nor is his residence theie, 
without one, a legal offence. Eveiy Fng- 
li.dnnan, however, must have such li- 
cense, and is in the ‘ horn ly eonnnis- 
sion of a misdemcunoi at law,' if ic- 
biding theie without one . he can he 
banished without cause assigned the 
foreigner not : and in point or fact Eng- 
lishmen are sent away eveiy year, io- 
reigneis rarely or ever. 

(11) This is important. A fice press 
is suited to a country whole the people 
have a good opinion of their ruleis, and 
where the government is really good A 
free press, according to Mr. iWampiet, 
is jiot suited to ludia. Theicfofe, ac- 
cording to the same authoiity, the peo- 
ple of India do not entertain a good 
opinion of their ruleis ; nor is their Go- 
vernment a good one. If this had been 
said by any one except one of the Com- 
pany’s own advocates, it might have been 
deemed libellous. With him, however, 
it is au innocent, but at the same time, 
a valuable admission of an undeniable 
truth, 
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power there. The opinion that our 
Government in India depended on the 
opinion which the natives had of its 
power was supported by one »f the 
most enlightened persons who had 
given hi*, services to India, he meant 
Sir dolm Malcolm. The passage 
which he would quote from the writ- 
ings of that able man was the more 
valuable as an authority, because it 
was not penned with reference to the 
question of a free pi ess. The learned 
gentleman then read au extract in 
which Sir J. Malcolm observed that 
the (vovernuiciit of India was gradually 
approaching a crisis, which could not 
be contemplated without alarm. The. 
cause was to he found in the nature of 
the Government, which was at vari- 
ance with the habits and leligiou of 
the people; and this state of thing* 
rendered it necessary that the local 
officer-, should always l>c supported 
against the complaints of the natives-, 
however just they might he (12) A free 
pi ess, t lie learned gentleman con- 
tinued, was adapted only to a country 
where the people had some purtici;<fr« 
tion m the Government. If the Go- 
vernment of India were to enter into 
an altercation with individuals, its 
weakness would become apparent. (1.1) 
The natives were liable to receive the 
most eironeoiis impressions. The « ir- 
eumstanee he was about to mention 
might appear ludicrous, blit it was 
once fiimly believed bv a large body of 
persons in India, that the editor of a 
paper had been sent out by the Go- 
vernment here, to act as a censor upon 

(12) If this be the opinion of Sir John 
Malcolm, or any other person, the heart 
that contains it is destitute of a nciine of 
lust ice, benevolence, or v it me. Such 
men, be they who they may, should he 
dealt with aecoiding to ihc intusine they 
would mete out to oflu t» ; and when 
they pielencd tlaim* ot any description, 
tin y should he i ejected, however just 
they might he, till they weic taught, 
that no mail has u light to expect jus- 
tice himself, till he has learnt to he just 
to othci I he sentiment put forth by 
the advocate, whether hoi rowed or ori- 
ginal, is inhuman and diabolical. 

1 (Id; Not if the Gov ei nmeut were right 
ami the indiuduils wrong. They have 
come out of Midi altercations with infi- 
nite disgi ate hitheito, because they have 
been almost unitoiiulv wiong. But i # 
the Government of England or Amelia* 
weak — because its >ccretarie». corre- 
spond witli individual* as well as with 
public bodies ? The idea is absurd iu 
the extreme. 
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he Government there, ( 14) They were 
not to suppose that their English no- 
tions, which were perfectly applicable 
to this country, were aho adapted to 
\hc notions and sentiments which they 
found in India. If a matter ot this 
nature were brought to issue before a 
Jury, what, he asked, would be the 
real question to be discussed in Eng- 
land? Would it not be, whether the 
measure taken by the individual was, 
or was not, criminal ? Whether by 
a certain publication he had not in- 
vaded all their notions of what was 
due to public or to private character ? 
Would not that be the subject for con- 
viction ? But the question, with res- 
ect to India, was of a wholly different 
ind. The only question there must ho, 
whether every publication sent forth in 
that country, was or was not a discreet 
one ? Whether it was calculated to 
shock the prejudices of the natives, or 
to inflame their pnssions ? Whether 
the sentiments which such publications 
spoke, were likely to force on the 
minds of a people who were full of 
superstition, an idea, that the Euro- 
peans were desirous to overturn llitir 
religion ?(15) Whether certain publica- 
tions did or did not tend to infuse dis- 
trust and suspicion into the hearts of 
our dependents and allies ? These 
were the points to be considered. Let 
those who contended for the freedom of 
the press in India, recollect what hete- 
rogeneous materials our empire there 
was com]MJscdof. Not a single step could 
be taken without hazard and peril, 

* Incedis per ignes 

Suppositos tincri dolobo.” 


(14) Is noteverv man, not to say c\ cry 
editor, in England, a censor upon his 
government, \vhme\er he chooses to ex- 
ercise the l ighr ? Are not Commissionei s 
often sentoutto the Cape and clsewheie, 
to perform this office on behalf of the 
Government at home? Where then is 
the evil of such a notion, even if it did 
prevail ? 

(i;>) The Government of India arc 
themselves the fust to set the example 
in this respect ; and care nothing about 
its being followed bv others or not. The 
English Parliament has declared it to he 
theirdnty to introduce religious and moral 
instruction among the natives: Mis- 
sionaries go out under sanction of Go- 
vernment — discussions take place every 
day in India on the hunting of widows, 
in the Government papers. It was not 
for this the press was deemed dangerous, 
but because it scrutinized too closely tile 
English i ulers in power thci e. 


If, therefore, it vras propier to protect 
the Government of India, 1 as y he con- 
tended it was, by using every degree of 
prudence and precaution, was it not 
right that that Government, should 
keep a strict eye on the proceedings of 
the press ? (Id) Let it not be forgotten 
that our Indian empire had grown out of 
extraordinary cucumstances; that it 
had increased and extended itself 
against our wishes. It was ail empire 
oi which he might say — ab exigvis rebus 
eo crevil utjam mag nitudine labor et tva* 
This being so, it was worthy of inquiry, 
whether tho&e principles for which his 
learned friends contended, were at all 
applicable to such a Government? and 
whether it were possible that they 
could maintain in India, that species 
of Government which the wdsdom of 
the Legislature of this great country 
had deemed best adapted to our eastern 
possessions, if they admitted the free 
discussion there , of topics, similar to 
those which were allowed, without re- 
straint, to be discussed here? This, 
however, was not all. It was incorrect 
to say, that all discussion with respect 
to the measures of the Government of 
India was restrained. The restriction 
was only local. There was a restraint 
imposed in India — but there was 
abundant opportunity of discussion 
here. In the first place there was a 
very large popular assembly, — the 
Court oi Proprietors, — who might dis- 
cuss all measures connected with the 
Government of India ; and then there 
was the Parliament of England, to 
whom all those who held situations m 
India were responsible for their mea- 
sures. (17) One of his learned friends 
had put a supposed case, namely, that 


(IG) England has grown out of as ho- 
tel oueneous tnatciiafs as India. Ravages, 
Homans, Saxons, Normans, Piets, .Scots, 
Bancs, and others : jeta fi ee pi css is ad- 
mitted by all to be suited to these mixed 
ince^nmv amalgamated into one. Why 
then is it not tit for India ? The answer 
howeter is complete, in the often-repeat- 
ed hut appaiently never- remembered fact, 
that the English picas oflndia was prac- 
tically free for live years under Lord 
Ha.- tings, dining which period the coun- 
try advanced in prosperity, and was 
marked by a tranquility without parallel 
before or since. 

(17) What that responsibility is, let 
those w ho have read the canse of Warren 
Hastings, in Mr. Mill's admirable His- 
tory, and who have seen the still more 
easy escape ot Mr. Adam, judge. It is a 
mockery to call their pretended respon- 
sibility by such a name. 
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the liberty or power of licensing the press 
might be very much abused. Uudoubt- 
edly it might. But, in case it was abused, 
were there no means of redress? (18) 
His learned friend argued that there was 
none — that theie was uo Court of Ap- 
peal in India open to the complaining 
party. It was true, there was uo such 
court in India; and their Lordships 
knew perfectly well, that there were 
express legislative provisions to pre- 
vent persons in power there from being 
responsible to the tribunals of that 
country. But were they subject to no 
responsibility — were they not respon- 
sible here ? Certainly they were as 
responsible to the competent authori- 
ties here, for any abuse of the power 
of licensing, as they would he for any 
other oiTence. (19) That the communi- 
cation of kuowledge to the inhabitants 
of India was desirable, they all admitted 
— they all wished it — they all looked 
anxiously to the period, when essential 
benefit would he derived from the dif- 
fusion of knowledge through their In- 
dian empire. But how was it to be 
disseminated, in a country inhabited 
ns India was ? Surely, in a country like 
India, this was a matter that was not 
to be intrusted to the rash and unskil- 
ful hands of private individuals. (20) 
He would again refer to wliut had been 
said by Sir John Malcolm on this sub- 
ject — and, certainly, he could not quote 
an authority of greater weight. That 
most intelligent officer did not proceed 
on speculative opinions — but he argued 
from experience — from what he saw 
and what he knew. He was desirous 
the propagation of knowledge in In- 
dia, but be wished it to be gradu- 
ally introduced. Speaking of the es- 
tablishment of schools, he said, “ Let 
us introduce knowledge by means 
which will not counteract the object 
we have in view by the sentiments 
and feelings which they may exeiie.” 
Speaking of other attempts to dissemi- 
nate information before the minds of 
the people were prepared for it, he ob- 
served, “ Nothing could be u ore dan- 

(18) It has been abused ; yet when* 
are the means of redress? Theie are 
absolutely none. 

(19) This irug> an advocate who had 
just before disputed the light of the Ap- 
pellant to come before the Privy Council 
with his case, and who knew that no 
other tribunal would euteitairi it ! 

(20) Who ure the Missionaries— who 
the Governor-General and bis council ? 
Are they not individuals also ? And 
what should make them less rash or 
more skilful than other men ? 


gerous, at the present moment, than 
the extension of those principles which 
some individuals are desirous of incul- 
cating. A had impression will he 
made on ignorant mind* by the dig-* 1 
semination of such principles. A con- 
siderable period must elapse before 
such an intercourse shall have taken 
place between the Natives and Kuro- 
pen is as will render the distribution 
of this spec.es of political knowledge 
safe.” In another place, speaking of a 
work which had been recently pub- 
lished, he blamed “ the spirit of rash 
innovation ” which it had sent abroad; 
observing, that though many of the 
sentiments were true, they were, with 
respect to the influence they might 
have on the Natives of India, extremely 
dangerous.(21 ) In the instruction given 
by this most enlightened individual to 
the assistants and officers employed 
under him, their Lordships would find 
many more observations and state- 
ments which tended to illustrate this 
important subject ; every sentiment of 
which, as it appeared to him, teemed 
with wisdom. He said, in those in- 
sti actions whuh were written by him 
for the direction of his officers, on his 
leaving Cential India— “ My full con- 
dition is, that, independent of the 
prescribed duties, winch every quali- 
fied officer performs, there is no j**r- 
son in a situation of any consequence 
who docs not, both in the substance and 
manner of Ins conduit, do something 
every day in his life which, as it ope- 
rates upon the general interests of the 
empire through the feelings of the cir- 
cle he controls or rules, has an unseen 
effect in strengthening or weakening 
the Gov eminent by whuh he is employ- 
ed. ”(22 j This was Sir «?. Malcolm's 
observation to the officers to whom 

(21) Governor Adam and Governor 
E I ph in. stone, fioth expiessl) Mate, that 
theie i* no danger to he apple headed 
ti oin the Native* taking pait in any swell 
dNcusoions. It is the English |»oition 
of the eominunity alone ot which they 
aic ali aid. 

(22) It this he Hue, then the Govern* 
incut should have Jaws to regulate 
“ manneis and conduct, ” as well a* the 
use of fvpes and punting presses. Hut, 
provided a public servant is a willing 
slave of tho>e in auilionfy over him, he 
mav lie, cht at, and la* guilty ot every 
species of ciiim* and dehaticheiy, without 
Siicui ring a word of cen-uie from hi* 
s u pci ini*. Such aic the “ manners mid 
conduct” ot many ; and the influence of 
this on the Natives is in no depree con- 
f lolled. 
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he addressed himself; and that single 
observation was sufficient to show with 
what care and caution they should pro- 
ceed in all masters connected with the 
situation of the people of In-da. They 
all knew, that the inhabitants of India 
were as different in habits, manners, 
and sentiments from the inhabitants 
of Europe as anyone thing could pos- 
sibly he different from another. The 
Hindoo had been justly compared to 
the sensitive plant. His passions, his 
feelings, auu his prejudices, were 
readily excited. They were as delicate 
as his external form. Trifling things af- 
iectcd him, which would be passed over 
by us without notice. (2d) If this were 
so — if the Hindoo character was of this 
sensitive nature — was eveiy person who 
went out to India with a license to 
be allowed to publish whatever lie 
pleased, according to his English no- 
tions ? And, having done so, was he 
to be brought before a tribunal in In- 
dia regulated according to English 
rule atid principle? This was all very 
right here — it was in accordance with 
the genius of the country and the peo- 
le ; but it was not a course that could 
c piopcrly aud safety adopted, if they 
incaut to preserve that empire wliieh 
the) now possessed, in Indio. (21) lie 
was conscious that he had been drawn 
into, perhaps he had introduced, the 
discussion of topics which he could not 
consider us really belonging to the duty 
of an advocate. He was led into it, 
however, in consequence of the sul>- 

{ ‘ects Selected for argument by his 
earned friends. But, lie was of opi- 
nion that their Lordships would weigh 
very lightly any thing that had been 
advanced on these point-, before their 
bar. The real question for them to 
consider, as judges of the law, was, 
whether the Appellant had suffered by 
an illegal act. — lie then came to the 
legality of the regulation complained 

(23) This, as far as icgaids their sen- 
.sitireuc'-s to any thing yet made mutter 
of discussion in India or England, is ut- 
terly faKe . and if Mr. Ho^anquet adopts 
this opinion of tlu* sensitiveness of the 
Hindoo as his own, it only bctiays an 
iguoiauce highly disci editable to an old 
servant of the Company. The truth is, 
there is not a more inert or apathetic 
race, or one more difficult to be moved 
to any thing, than the Hindoos ; and 
those of Bempd more especially. Every- 
one who has lived among them will bear 
testimony to this fact. 

(24) Then the Supiemc Court should 
be instantly abolished! and all its officers 
recalled . 


of, which was the great question they 
had to argue oB ’this 'dec 1 He 
would contend, that theGbvwntffttit of 
India had acted legally’ hr framing this 
regulation. Hi* submitted tliiTt tbt»hr- 
gumeiits which had bedtl addUCtd’ffyhis 
learned friends were not sufficient 
to lead their Lordships to alter ov’vory, 
much less to do away with thfe Pegtila- 
tion which was now muter their’ con- 
sideration. The whole' argument whs 
this: — that, in the particular statute 
which gave the power of regulating 
the British subjects of Calcutta!' there 
was a clause which said, that t»o<*h re- 
gulations as were fratned for that pur- 
pose should Hot be repikgurtht to the 
laws of this country. This clause, he 
apprehended, formed part of cv^ry 
charter which gave the power of legis- 
lating to every one of our colonies 
abroad. There was not one, he believ- 
ed, without this provision. Their Lord- 
ships would find, that, in the original 
charter of Queen Elizabeth, which 
gave to the fiist East India Company 
the power of making by-laws for the 
regulation of ail their affairs, there 
was a clause jiut of this description. 
Now, he would take the liberty to ask 
their Lordships, whether it could be 
contended that it would not have been 
competent to the East India Company, 
at that time, to make a by-law which 
should have effect on board their ships, 
setting forth, that it should not he law- 
tul to circulate, among the crews, pa- 
pers in which the conduct of ihe officers 
wa-. discussed? Would they not be 
justified, lie demanded, in framing a 
by-law, prohibiting, in the small forts 
and factories which they held at the 
time, the discussion of certain topics, 
the agitation of which was Considered 
to be dangerous ? (25) He w as sure their 
Lordships would not hold the opinion 
that siuli a proceeding, ou the part of 
the Company, would have been illegal. 
Two other charters were grafted, up 
to the reign of George II. The first of 
these w as the 13th of Geo. 1., iu which 

(23) Over those who are in the hAval 
and militaiy pay of the Company, they 
may pci haps extend maitial law at any 
time they please ; but no caipniq of an 
Indiatnan could lawfullvjfldg a p&scnger 
as lie might one of bis <mn eiOW. “Atid 
yet sojourners In the forts and factories 
«»f India aie at least, as hutepeudetft of 
tlu* Company as passengers on lintfird an 
Indiaimui are or its captain. Each Wav- 
ing power in their otfn hafrfls.Tfnay 
abuse it ; but neither can justly Set 
themselves above the law of foe tountry 
to which they tAdbug. 
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tbeir Lordships would find the very 
same term* ot restriction, or nearly iu 
the same words, as those which had 
been since adopted ; and in the charter 
of Geo» 11. they a ere repeated, with 
this difference only — namely, that, iu 
the 13th of Geo. 1. there was this pro* 
>Uo: that ** none of the Corporations 
should make by-laws, other than such 
as by these presents they are allowed 
to make,” which was omitted in the 
26th of Geo. II. In 1773, the Act im- 
mediately in question passed ; and that 
Act embodied in it, in terms not quite 
so full as those of the original charter, 
the provision on which his Learned 
Friends founded their argument. It 
.rave to the Governor-General and 
C ouncil, at Fort William, iu Bengal, 
the power to make rules, ordinances, 
and regulations ; such rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, “not being 
repugnant to the laws of the realm.” 
This act passed, with reference to Cal- 
cutta, in 1773. Now, he begged the.r 
Lordships to recollect, for a momeut, 
what the state of Calcutta was at that 
time. In 1756, there were in that city 
70,1100 British inhabitants, or persons 
living under the British Government ; 
and when they considered that all the 
interiors in that country were Natives, 
they would at once see vvhat was the 
amount of British individuals, to whom 
this provision could possibly apply. It 
applied, undoubtedly, to all those in- 
habitants who might have been attract- 
ed there. But weie their Lordships 
prepared to say, that at that period, 
when every thing "as restricted — when 
Tioue of those alterations weie made 
which were since adopted to throw' open 
India, for certain purposes, (25) to all 
his Majesty's subjects— when every 
law passed by Parliament was intended 
to enforce the theu existing restrictions 
more and more : — were their Lordships, 
if asked, prepared to say, that, at that 
period, it would have been inconsistent 
for the Corporation, acting under two 
former Charters, to have made a by 
law to prevent the discussion of cer- 
tain subject*, and to forbid their pub” 
lication iu India ? (26) Whatever their 

(25.) Mr. Bosanquct should have stat- 
ed what thbse “ c#taiu purposes” were. 
They were to give British subjects a 
right to freedom of trade. But how cap 
tiade be free, when those who carry it 
on, are not free to do any thing but such 
as those among whom they trade may 
please? , . , 

(26.) As m«ch to as to make a law 
to prevent men writing letters in *huia, 

Oriental Herat Vpf. 5. 


feeling might be, with respect to the 
practice in England, their Lordships 
must see that many cases might arise, 
which would render a different course 
pcculiaily applicable to the situation 
of India. Veiy vk>u after tin* period 
to which he referred, the Act of 1773 
was passed. Then came the question, 
what was the law umhrtbat Act. He 
apprehended that the interpretation of 
the clause “ not being repugnant to 
the laws of this realm” must necessarily 
mean “ not beui£ repugnant to the 
law*, of England, as applicable to 
India.” (28) Now, how were the law s of 
England applicable to India ? They 
would find how the general laws of 
England were applicable to India ex- 
tremely well stated in a judgment 
given by Sir "NY. Grant, in the course of 
which he quoted the authority of Mr. 
Justice Blachstonc. The law s of Eng- 
land, he contended, were not altogether 
to be applied to our foreign possessions, 
but oulv in so far as they appealed to 
be applicable »o the state of any parti- 
cular country. The case to which he 
alluded was to be found in Mtnvale's 
Reports y vol. ii. the Attorney-general 
vetsus smart. The case referred to a 
transaction which took place in one ot 
the W est India Islands, which had 
been taken by the cueing, and was re- 
stored bv the peace of 1783. Mr >V. 
Grant held “ that all the laws ol Eng- 
land could not he, and were not, uppu- 
t able to tins or any other colony , ’ and 
proceeded to observe, “ what Black- 
stone says, is in a great degree applica- 
ble to the present ease. That learned 
juth'-e has shown to what extent the 
laws of Englaud are applicable to 
colonies.” He then proceeded to quote 
the lollovv ing passage from Blai k*tone . 
“ It hath been held, that il an unin- 
habited country be discovered and 
iilan ted by English subject-., all the 
English laws then in being, which arc 
the birth -right of every subject, arc lm- 
im.liat.lv there ill force. But 
l,t understood nith very many and « ery 
treat restrictions. Mull t«Joi<i*l* '""X 
» ith then, only *•> much of the 
law as is applicable to tliur own 


without fir-t showing them to the Indian 
(ioteinnien, ; ora la$i entpow' ^ ‘ 
to break open any mail * desk, ami nan 

hi, |n ThlmCseud a Court of King’s 

SSpffiS 

worthy of a finH.ed lawyer. 
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situation and the condition of ah infant 
colony; such, for instance, as the. 
general rules of inheritance, and of pro- 
tection from personal injuries. (29) The 
artificial refinements and distinctions 
incident to the pioperty of a great and 
commercial people, the law a of polit e 
and revenue, such especially as are en- 
forced by |K»nalties, the mode ol main- 
tenance for the established clergy, the 
jurisdiction of spiritual courts, and a 
multitude of other provisions, are nei- 
ther necessary nor convcnunt for 
them, and therefore are not in force. 
What shall be admitted and what re- 
jected, at what times, and under what 
restrictions, must, in case of dispute, 
be decided, in the first instance, by 
their own provincial j ud mature, (.10) sub- 
ject to the revision and control of the 
King in Council • the whole of their 
constitution being also liah’eto be new- 
modeled and reformed by the general 
.superintending power of the legislature 
Of the mother country.” What the 
situation of the press was, and had 
been m India, up to the present time, 
was, in a great measure, stated on 
these proceedings. Their Lordships 
were aware, that, from a very early pe- 
riod, a power was ac knowledged in the 
Indian Gov eminent to send home any 
individual residing in India without a 
license f lorn the Company or their Go- 
Vernment ahiond So far, therefore, 
6s Hntish hoi n Mibjci ts were eoneerned, 
there was always a power to control 
their conduct ; and their Lordships 
would find, that, by this power, their 
Conduct had, in fact, been heretofore 
controlled. (.11) Although in the legula- 
tion which had been laid down on the 

(-5* ) 'llus law of licensing inflicts 
peisona! injuries, against which it .seems 
there is no protection. By it, the Appel- 
lant has been inlihrd of 30,000/ stealing, 
without hope ot i edicts; and this pio- 
pertv, which he might have bequeathed 
to his chihhen, is gone tor e\er. Is this 
no violation ol lights? no peisonal iiuu- 
rv ? and could this he doncm any depen- 
dency of England, exiept India and the 
Cape, without sonic icmcdv ? 

i A0. 1 Not In <i (io\ ei not -< Jenci al in 
Council, hut by a toint ot Hntish 
Judges. 

(■11) Not only had people been pic- 
vented from piloting their opinions by 
tlneais of haiii-hment, but eiciy otliei 
part ot their cot id net h.ul been contioll- 
ed by the exhibition of this iiighttul 
power hanging over their heads: and 
this constitutes the euonnitv of it, that 
it may he used to make a man ubaudou 
every other tight he possesses as well as 
that of ficc speaking ami wiiting. 


subject, their Lordships would like- 
wise find, that, at iin early period, 
where publications took place, Which 
the Government conceived to be im- 
proper, the person issuing such publi- 
cations was informed, that unless he 
desisted from such conduct, he would 
he sent to England ; and instanced 
could he adduced where this power was 
actually enforced ; the Marffuis Wel- 
lesley, in 1798 or 1799, promulgated 
certain rules for the government of the 
press, to which it was expected that 
ail individuals would conform ; and, 
in case of their not doing so, they were 
given to understand, that they would 
he visited by that power which was 
vested in the hands of the Government. 
This system continued to prevail for a 
length of time, without opposition, 
without dispute, and, he believed, 
without creating discontent (.12) After- 
wards, in 1818, that regulation was 
made of which their Lordships hod 
heard so much ; and it was very dis- 
agreeable, oil account of the names 
which had been introduced, to stale 
what the nature of that regulation W'as. 
It was true, the censorship was abo- 
lished. Under that censorship, the 
Secretary of the Government, or a 
Deputy appointed by him, had the 
power of inspecting articles intended 
for publication, and of striking out 
such passages as appeared offensive. 
This system was abolished ; hut simul- 
taneously with the abolition of that 
measure another was adopted, alto- 
gether similar to it, bv which the press 
was made the subject of regulation in 
a more formal and definite way. It 
was quite clear that it wns not intended 
that the press should he altogether 
unlettered, as it was in this country ; 
and that offences committed hy it 
should only be cognizable before a 
legal tribunal ; because their Lord- 
ships would see, that the moment tlie 
censorship was abolished, a new regu- 

(12) Mr. Rosanquct betrays* his utter 
ignorance ot Indian histoiy by asserting 
this Did lie never hear of the case ot 
|)r. Maclean, the now popular writer 
against contagion? He was sent out of 
India by hold Wellesley, under ciicuin- 
s bailees of the mo>t aggravated cruelty ; 
ami not only he, but hundreds, nay* 
thousands ot othcis weie discontented 
with this abominable system But even 
had no such ease occurred, if sitencc is 
to be taken as a proof of happiness or 
content, then the Turkish empire is the 
most conteutcd and happy in the world, 
and the American and the Ebgllsn the 
most unhappy. 
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latiou m*da> to y*k\o\i all persons, 
editors of neMf^paperi, yyere called on 
to conform themselves — and , it was 
notified to them* that, if they did not, 
the power vested in the Government 
would be enforced against them. (33) At 
that time no danger was apprehended 
from the press, except through the 
conduct of British-born subjects. But, 
when British subjects found the means 
of transferring their interest in news- 
papers to Native subjects, it was quite 
evident, that, some new measure must 
he adopted. YVheu, having secured the 
assistance.of a native born subject, any 
European might, through the medium 
of a newspaper, promulgate whatsoever 
doctrines hd pleased — when he might 
set up his opinion as a guide for the 
measures of Government, the exist- 
ing regulation became vain and futile, 
and it was, therefore, found necessary 
to resort to those powers with which 
the Legislature had armed the Govern- 
ment, instead of continuing to act on 
the system which was then in exist- 
ence. It was, therefore, determined, 
that the license for printing should be 
revoked, if individuals continued to 
conduct themselves in a manner offen- 
sive to Government. (35) Under these 
circumstances it was that the present 
regulation was passed. That regulation 
was in full force, because it was in 
accordance with the powers which were 
vested in the Government by the Legis- 
lature — powers which hud never been 
called in question — powers width had 
never been retracted — and which were 
now, as heretofore, exercised for the good 
government of the Indian provinces. 
The question was, whether this regu- 
lation was at variance with the laws 
cuforced in the Indian provinces, undei 
the peculiar powers granted to tlicGo- 


(33) No such thing was notified. This 
has been contradicted a thousand times, 
but is ever and anon repeated as it it 
were undeniable. The expressions were 
these- “ If the Editois shall contravene 
these rules, they will he proceeded 
against in such manner as the Governor- 
General may deem applicable to the na- 
ture of the offeuce by which every one 
at the time understood, “ proceeded 
against in due course of law,” by indict- 
ment, infoi uiation , action, or othei wise, 
as the case might seem to require. 

(35) This is unqualified despotism : 
every thing is offensive to Governments, 
except praise : aiul if any one can be 
ruined for sayiug what is offensive, 
whether lawfully or unlawfully so, there 
to an «nd of au semblance of freedom, 
and slavery is complete. 


vernment by the Legislature. ( 36 ) There 
could he no doubt, that if any British 
subject offended against the rules laid 
down by the Government — if he con- 
ducted himself iu a manner that ap- 
peared injuriou-i to the interests of the 
country — he might, under the powers 
granted to the Government, have his 
license revoked; and, very lately, a 
regulation was made to facilitate*' the 
sending to England persons whose 
conduct was oflcnsive to the Indian 
Government. Their Lordships would 
find, that, when the trade to India was 
thrown open to 1 1 is Majesty’s subjects, 
this object was effected. By the 5del 
Geo. HI. cap, 153, the benefit of trad- 
ing to India was granted to all his 
Majesty’s subjects, and a regulation 
was introduced to facilitate the sending 
to England persons who offended 
against the rules laid down by the Go- 
vernment. (37) Formerly a party could 
not be sent to England, except lor trial 
for misdemeanour — and doubts had 
existed, whether lie i ould, legally, be 
sent home lor that purpose. But it 
was felt, that cases might ansc, where 
there was an overwhelming necessity 
to remove nu individual, for security, 
without sending him home for trial, 
and their Lordships would find it stat- 
ed, in the answer of the respondents, 
that a person might now be sent home, 
on board ship, without the necessity 
of bringing him to trial. l'dither 
regulations had also been made to 
facilitate the sending of lorcigneis 
out of the countiy. It then came to 
this — that the Government of India 
had the means of entorc mg those re- 
gulations with respect to all Bntish 
subjects whatsoever — with respect to 
the subjects of all foreign states what- 
soever— and with ic-spec t to the sub- 
jects of all colonies whatsoever. Bat 
their Lordships would tomdcJcr, whe- 
ther the law was so to he construed, 
as thut, with respect to the Native m- 
hahitauts within Calcutta, they might 
publish whatever they pleased, like the 
inhabitants oi England— a position 
which had been strongly contended lor. 
lie thought that sue l» :» position was not 
tenable. He a pprehended, that it never 


(3fi) This was not the* question : tilt* 
question was, w bethel it was repugnant 
or not to the law a of England 

(37) But beie a poison call lie more 
effectually ruined, than by being meiely 
sentto England, without offending against 
any rule whatever- as his piopcrty may 
be broken up whenever the Government 
choose. 

JP2 
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was the intention of the Government of 
Kurland to ^concede to Native subjects 
t l)Ht whivh they would not grant to the 
English inhabitants. (38) The Na- 
tive subjects were undoubtedly under 
the control of British law — though, in 
many respects, they were governed by 
their own peculiar laws. In matters 
of contract, in matters of property, the 
Mahommedati, though an inhabitant of 
Calcutta, followed the Mahommedan 
law; and the Hindoo was governed by 
the Hindoo law, in the same way. Now 
were they to suppose, that they ought 
to construe this regulation in the man- 
ner laid down by his learned friend ? 
Gould it he supposed possible, that it 
ever was intended to allow cert tin na- 
tive inhahitantsof Calcutta, they being 
Rubjeit to the British law, to publish 
every thing they pleased throughout 
India ? lie never could arrive at such 
u conclusion. With respect to the 
clause which granted the power to 
frame those regulations, one of his 
Learned Friends said, that the way m 
which it should he construed was this ; 
namely, that the word** reason” meant 
“ legal reason,” and that the words 
“ not repugnant to the laws ol this 
realm,” meant, that no regulation 
should he framed by the local legisla- 
ture, except what was borne out by 
something similar m the laws of Eng- 
land. The amount ot tins interpreta- 
tion was neither more nor less than 
to say, that there was no need of any 
local legislature at all. l or, jf the 
mother-country had already legislated 
on any given subject, where was the 
necessity for legislating on it ngaiu ? 
But, it did not follow that laws applica- 
ble to a country situated us England 
was, would be, in any degree, applica- 
ble to India. He therefore, thought the 
real meaning of the law was, *• make, 
regulations with reference to the 
situation of the country which you are 
employed in governing.” (39) If the 


(3d) It was not necessary to concede 
any thing The Natives leaded there by 
light of bn tli. No (io\ eminent could 
take this light fiom them. The English 
went there with licenses, and might he 
banished if thev had none. But the Le- 
gislatuie ncvei could have intended tliat 
every Hindoo should he banished, who 
had no license to i etude in his own 
country. They were theieforc, liom the 
beginning, in possession of a puvileee 
w hich the Kngdsh had not ; and this 
distinction still continues. 

(39) Then, if the rulers alone arc to 
he the judges of this situation, it is in 
other words saying, Bo* absolute— be 


legislature of this country had legis- 
lated f<ir India on particular subjects, 
he agreed in the proposition that t£e 
local legislature could not contravene 
what had been legislated for it in Eng- 
land. He would go further and say*, that 
the Local Government could not intro- 
duce new regulations eapriciottsly-^- 
they could not promulgate them, un- 
less they were found necessary for the 
well-being of that country to which 
they were to he applied; and it was 
for their Lordships to consider, whether, 
iu this case, they did or did not agree 
in the propriety of those regulations 
whit h appeared to be necessary to the 
Local Government; and which the 
Court in India (not aCourfof the East 
India Company’s creation) had adopted 
and registered as such. His Learned 
Friends said, there was a preamble, and 
the respondents had not proved it. 
They called on the East India Com- 
pany to prove the preamble to a pub- 
lic statute emu ted for the regulation 
of that country. If it were done in one 
instance, it must he done in all. This 
was a general appeal. It was not ne- 
cessary that any particular individual 
should have an interest in it. But 
if the respondents were obliged 
to prove this preamble, any person 
might, so often as a statute was 
pas«.cd for the government of 
India, call on the Company to prove 
the preamble at the bar of that Court. 
He apprehended that this was one of 
the most wild interpretations ever pur 
upon any statute, and one which it was 
utterly impossible to uphold. (40) But, 
said his Learned Friends, “ this regu- 
lation is not in accordance with the 
law. Here we may publish every 
thing that is not prohibited.” He ad- 
mitted ibis ; atul so a man might do in 
India. He might publish every thing 
until the prohibition came, and then 
lie could not. (11) But he would ask his 
Learned Friends, whether they could 

despotic — do whatever you deem fittest 
to accomplish your purposes.” 

(40) It is easy to assert this, or any 
thing else. As the necessity of the <iase 
tests on the truth of the preamble alone, 
unless the pi ramble be true the necessity 
dors not exist. It the preamble be, true, 
itcau easily lie proved ; it it cannot be>or 
is not proved, no case bt made put, ftfpi 
the law. ought to be iepealed. 

tU) A plan’s license jnayi be 
away l\>r publishing vvhatis uot prohi- 
bited as well as w bat is: tpuf herein ljcs 
the chief injustice of the law. ii't'ha* 
r.m so be called which sets all law at 
defiance. 
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show, that this was not a fit subject for 
legislation, in cases where a power of 
local legislation was given ? If they 
could show, that there was any statute 
which provided that this coufd not he 
the subject of local legislation ; which 
enacted, that no local regulation shun hi 
interfere with it — that would be some- 
thing for their argument ; but nothing 
of that sort had been attempted. Now 
he would inquire, whether this w as a 
subject which was considered altoge- 
ther uufit for legislation, even in Eng- 
land/ Was it a subject which, by 
U«y public declaration of Parliament, 
was to he left free and unrestricted in 
England and the colonies ? He as- 
serted that the very contrary was the 
fact. From the earliest period at which 
printing was introduced here, restraints 
had been placed, first by the Govern- 
ment and afterwards by the l\ul la- 
ment, on the press. It appeared, there- 
fore, that it was not a subject wholly 
exempted from restriction in this coun- 
try. lie would not draw their Loul- 
ships’ attention to the state of things 
at an. early period after the introduc- 
tion of printing ; namely, the reign of 
Elizabeth. Perhaps his Learned Emends 
would say, that the restriction- were 
then imposed by a Couit the authority 
of which was not now admitted, He 
allowed this, but certainly it was a 
court which, at that time, possessed 
the continuing power. When that 
court teased to exist, the power was 
still continued ; and he believed the 
regulations made m the* time of the 
Commonwealth were lull) as strict a. 
an) that were to be found in India. 
The same power of licensing even -cut 
of work — the same powei to frame va- 
rious regulations for the government 
of the press were continued at that pe- 
riod — as might fully bo seen in Selm- 
bell'x book on this subjei t. It would 
he a waste of their Lordships’ time, 
well acquainted as they were with this 
subject, to enter at large into it. It 
would lie sufficient to state, that in 
lGl.'i, lf>47, l(i4iJ, and 10, ’>2, regulations 
were made for the government of the 
press; certainly by nn authority which 
they no longer rccoguiieed, because it 
whs during the time of the Common- 
wealth. Hut no sooner did the resto- 
ration take place than all those regu- 
lations were adopted by a statute of 
Charles II. That statute was in force 
for a considerable time ; it then ex- 
pired, and was afterwards revived. 
Ultimately, after considerable discus- 
sion on the subject, it was suffered to 
expire about tin* year 1**97. Hut he 


7 to 

begged leave to ask their Lordships, 
whether, independent of those transac- 
tions of an ancient date, there were 
not existing, at this moment, consist- 
ently w ith the law s of England, restr. ca- 
tions on printing of a very high and 
impel taut nature ; hunted, it vvnt. true, 
with respect to the subject, but just us 
much the law of the land ax it they 
took a far wider scope, 'lluy all un- 
derstood what w c* i c called prciogative* 
prjuters. The liihlc, the llw» k of 
Psalms, the Hook of Common Pr.iver, 
proclamations and statutes, could not 
ho printed unless vv th the peunis- um 
of his M.tje-fy, and by the King’s punt- 
er. There vv ere also resti ictions to pre- 
vent vvoiks fiosn being printed on cer- 
tain siibjc' ts. Tin se vv e c .ill restrn tions 
imposed consiston’ly vv ith the law of the 
land, nod so imposed because they 
were fitting for the stibjec t i lien he 
called on their Loid-hips to address 
their minds to a t ountiv so situated fts 
India was, and to sav whether these 
were the only rcstru turns which should 
he adopted m that country 5 Were 
nof numerous others absolutely neces- 
sary 5 Would lmt sin It a f.cedom of 
ihe press as w,u eouteuded for l*e 
wliollv lueons]. tent w ith the -alely of 
the state ; Might it not shake out 
slate of peace with the N itives ' 
Might it not destno the g »od-will ot 
all tlie Native powei , who wtie either 
our dependents or our allies J 121 it 
was qu.te in vain to applv our notions, 
maxims, and ideas to the people of 
India. Their mm al feelings and sen- 
timents vvcio ;is unlike ours as their 
poisons. A i urgo of European cloth- 
ing, sent out lor the use* ol the Sepoy-, 
w ould no more lit their pei -oris than 
our laws and maxims would -uit the 
moral, politic al, and icligious opinions 
of the people of India. ( • .) To open a 
fiee piess amongst them would be 
like admiiiisteiiiig ardent spirits to the 
led inhabitants ot Ainerna. The peo- 
ple of this country could use those 


(42; Governor Klphinxtoiic and lie u 
a “ gienf autlmi ity ” as well .is an “ lio- 
nourahle nian M j xaj.s No ' 

(IJft This is an unlmkv rompaiixnn. 
'Ihe whole of the .Sc|«o> ’ icgiimnH i of 
India are clothed bv tat goes of clothes 
M>ut out fiom England, bv the K.wt India 
Company *x xlop-scdleis ; and the* iegi- 
mentals, made in England, fit the native 
soldier* admirably well. Mr .Serjeant 
Hosanquet dews not know n> much ot 
Leadculmll-htrect mattus as he ought 
to do, being sc» hai'cNmuly paid V M 
hi** learning. 
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spirits, though deleterious, without is* 
toxication, without committing acts of 
violence. But, when the American 
partook of them, he became delirious— 
the stimulating draught brought all 
his bad feelings and passions into 
play; because he had not the same 
control Over them which a man, ac- 
customed to civilized society, generally 
ossessed.(44) It would not, he honed, 
e supposed, that any desire existed, on 
the part of those whose duty it was to 
submit to their Lordships the propriety 
of supporting those regulations, to 
obstriicf the promotion or diffusion of 
knowledge ih India, to any point to 
which it tould be usefully extended. 
But unquestionably it was necessary 
that caution and discretion should be 
adhered to, when they were making 
regulations for, a country so situated, 
and composed of such heterogeneous 
materials &s India was. IF discui- 
sion became intemperate in a country 
like Our own. where the Government 
and the people Were of the same de- 
scription, it could be speedily Softened 
down. If complaints wOre generally 
made of an obnoxious law, it could 
be repealed ; if objections were urged 
against an administration, they might 
be done away by the removal of some 
individuals. Here there was no danger 
in discussion. But what would be the 
consequence of suffering thL in India ? 
What wonld he the consequence of 
making so great a change in the sys- 
tem by which that country was go- 
verned ? Why, if their Lordships 
decided against the regulations in this 
case — if the;, supported a system which 
was inconsistent with that policy which 
it was found necessary to adopt, in 
order to preserve the Indian empire, 
they would lose the British Govern- 
ment of India for ever, and render 
that country a scene of contest, of 
war. and of bloodshed. Not only 
would India be lost to this country, 
but, instead of heotg transferred to 
those w ho were formerly possessed of 
it, it would probably fall into the hands 
of some other European power. (46) He 


felt, as be had already said, that this 
subject was unfit for discussion 
their Lordships' bar; and he, felt 
equally that he was unfit to argue it. 
He would, therefore, enter into that 
subject no farther. In consequence 
of an observation which had fallen 
from his learned friend, (Mr. Den- 
man,) he wished to make a single 
remark. From the situation which he 
had the honour to hold as standing 
Counsel to the East India Com- 
pany, he was bound officially to 
attend before their Lordships ; and 
it was quite impossible for him, 
filling that situation, to take any other 
position than that which he now 
assumed, however willing ho was, if 
circumstances had permitted, to have 
done so ; and he believed that hU 
learned friend (Mr. Serjeant Spankie), 
who filled an official situation in 
India when this regulation was passed, 
could not, from the peculiar circum- 
stances in which he was placed, Aore 
than himself, withdraw upon this oc- 
casion. He, however, wished most 
sincerely, for the sake of the ad- 
vantage which all must derive from 
the information and research of his 
learned friend (Mr.Brougham) , whose 
name stood third on this paper, that 
he might be permitted to address their 
Lordships. Mr. Brougham did not 
stand precisely in the same situation 
as he and Mr. Serjeant Spankie did; 
but be felt anxious that he (Mr. 
Brougham) should deliver his opi- 
nion. He thought it right to make 
this statement, because he never 
would hear it said, that his learned 
friend Mr. Brougham, was brought 
here, on this occasion, for the sake of 
his silence, and not for the benefit of 
his eloquence. He hoped, if such an 
opinion hail been infused into the 
minds of their Lordships, that they 
would condescend to hear his learned 
friend. Aware of the extent of know- 
ledge which his learned friend pos- 
sessed on questions of colonial policy, 
lie was desirous to hear from him his 
unbiassed sense of the necessity, and 
his just estimate of the value of the 


(44) Millions of people in England 
canrtot drink a single glass of brandy 
without’ being as drank as an American 
savk^e ; yt*t who is a<> senseless as to 
prohibit the free use of the article, be- 
onSi5# frf that ? Thfc India Honife law- 
yeW ate hut poor rhetoric Vans after all. 

(4 fiY TMs M tfcgWttg the Whale hues - 
tion,'ahd appealing to the >A«rkof the 
Privy GOtiftcwhfrs \ rafite* than to their 
reasou. It was a fitter argument to ad- 


measure which was noW before their 
Lordships: and he hoped tbeir ( Lord- 
ships would seek for information in any 
quarter from which it w^s likely to be 
derived. HU learned friend, Jjjr, Ser- 
jeant Spankie, who would ue*t address 

dress to a party of old woman, . thin to 
r tbe adviser* of a ; 

btrt'Mr^Uoeanqnet had hia i ci*e,A»d no 
doubt knew his auditors well* 
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tfaeir Lordships, had had much prac- 
tical experience iu India; and could, 
from Ms own knowledge, add greatly to 
their information <m this subject. He 
repeated, that, hut for the situation iu 
which he was placed, he should have 
felt great pleasure in withdrawing-, 
and suffering his learned friend, in 
the firs# instance, to address their 
Lordships on those topics, to which, 
from an early period of his life, his 
learned friend had turned hL atten- 
tion. Knowing the soundness of his 
judgment, and the acuteness of lus 
reasoning, he was extremely anxious 
to hear him ; and he did still entertain 
a hop?,- tbht their Lordships would 
not be guided, iu a case like this, by 
any ordinary rule, which might pre- 
vent his learned frieud from addressing 
them. 

Mr. Serjeant Scawkie followed on 
the same side. He was, he said, ex- 
tremely well inclined to waive the 
present opportunity of addressing their 
Lordships, in favour of his learned 
friend, Mr, Brougham j because he 
knew he would bring to the conside- 
ration of this case, not only great re- 
search and great abilities, but a 
sincerity of feeliiig, which must im- 
press their Lonlsnips’ mind with a 
conviction of the necessity of this 
measure. (48) But, as it had happeued 
to him, (Mr. Spankie,) as had already 
been stated by his learned brother, 
(Mr. Bosanquet,) to have taken a 
small part in this transaction, lie felt 
that it would not seem becoming in 
Inin, if he shrunk for a moment, from 
any responsibility which might be at- 
tached to bis conduct. In the outset 
he would sav, that those who had 
framed and given effect to tins regula- 
tion. did what they did under a deep 
sense of public duty, under a deep 
fooling ot the responsibility which 
they owed to the count! y ; and, he 


(48) Mr. Brougham must, we pic- 
surnc, have permitted bis learned friends 
to know his real opinions on this sub- 
ject, at the time he set liis signatuic to 
the reasons which were assigned in sup- 
port of the regulation. If so, and they 
were in support of a fettered press in 
India, we. can onlysay, we regiet he was 
not heard: if they were not in favour ot 
the restraints, then the lamentations ot 
his friends are mere cant and liypociisy. 
But his edusenting to plead the cause of 
arbitrary poorer as mi advocate, when his 
whole life is devoted to its destruction 
as a iniM, is such an illaatratiou of the 
yerv'erting •influence of legal limits, 
uxou strike J every oae most forcibly. 


conceived, that they would have acted 
most blameably, bad they failed to 
employ their power (or the purpose of 
delivering the empirg from a great ca- 
lamity. He certainly did take part iu 
that transaction — almost the la-t pub- 
lic one with which be was connected ; 
and he did not now regret the course 
be had adopted. At that time, many 
of liis friends, and, indeed, even 
he himself, believed that he was fast 
approaching a tribunal where he might 
he called on to answer for what he h^d 
done here. But undoubtedly he should 
have appeared before that great tribu- 
nal without the least apprebeusiou on 
account of the part he had taken in this 
transaction. Those who adopted 

this great measure, did so because they 
saw under their eyes the great mischiefs 
which were daily accumulating, iu cutt- 
sequence of the system which it was 
intended to correct. They saw. In the 
society in which they lived, the neces- 
sity of de'ising some control over that 
power, ngeiust the abuse of which the 
law of England afforded a most inade- 
quate remedy. (50) Those parties re- 
lucumtly adapted this measure, knovyiug 
well what motives and feelings might 
bo imputed to them ; hut an honest 


(40) This is another fiue illuntiation 
of the cant ot the piofcasiou. Mr. 
Siidukie’s conscientious M-tuplcx, as to 
whether he could defend ids legal con- 
duct iu India, hctoie the b. l ot the Al- 
miglitj, alter death, is a piece of ano- 
gant impiety; uirogant, inasmuch as it 
tis&umcs that that paitiiulai paitof Jus 
Hit* would be made the subject ot stiiet 
investigation in Heaven ; and impious, as 
supposing the Almightv to ••cep a lecoiil 
of all the eases aigucd in the courts of 
law, and tojudge legal advocates b> the 
ineiits ot dements ot then piulessioual 
life* If Mr. Spankie nail) had this 
fear of hod betoic 1m eves, it would 
pi event lih bciug an advocate ot de- 
mon aev in pin ate, and ot despotism 
in public, it .should be knovvu that 
Mr. Spankie was foi )cais a democia- 
tic vviitei in tl»c Morning f Iwomclc. too 
violent even ioi Mi. i'cn) to bust alone. 
Ev i n dui lug the e.u 1) pu md of ins careci 
in India, he piotcsscd to he a Whig and 
a ft lend to fiecdoni. It "*o> **°t * K 1 

apinoaehed the Advocate henei aLlupot 
India, that he became defender of aihi- 
trarv power ; and this perhaps* will be 
sufficient with most men to account foi 

^bSO) No such thing. The law of Eng- 
land was strong enough to inflict rauwu* 
able penalties ; but t^esc weu wanted a 
punishment beyoud the law, wluch was 
EStcruel enough fur their purpose. 
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senfi^ of jlitfy. impeded them to tqkp 
this comr$e ; arvd uo't one of then*,' as 
he ,h#cj already sgid, adopted it without 
feeling extreme reluctance. (51) This 
regulation had been impeached upon 
tvvp grounds* he .thought, chiefly: — 
first, that it was unreasonable; and 
ztexti tnat it was repugnant to the hiws 
o t England. Now, lie begged lease to 
refer their Lordships to a species of 
knowledge which peculiarly belonged 
to that Court, and which related to the 
government of the colonies. There 
were cjiarter-goveruments, with such 
right?’ were given them in their 
charter? of Incorporation ; — there were 
pyov^n«^ial establishments, where the 
governors acted under instructions 
sent out by the Crow n ; — and there 
wefe proprietary government's, granted 
hr the ^f^wh to individuals. All of these 
legislated for various local jurisdic- 
tions, under words almost the fame as 
those referred to in this case, as giving 
the power of legislation. It did appear 
to hipi, that this very form of words, 
ratified as it was by custom, was the 
best that cou'd have been adopted ; 
because there was a known rule by 
which to proceed, and because it hail 
the advantage ol being recognized hv 
legislative authority. He repeated, 
that the words were almost the same 
in all the charters which he had perus- 
ed. The instructions sent out by his 
Majesty to a Governor, were to enable 
the Governor “ to legislate for the 
welfare and good government ol his 
said province, and lor tlu* well-being 
of other persons repairing thereto; lor 
ihat purpose, lie was to fiamc laws 
that should not he repuguaut to, but 
us nearly as possible similar to, the laws 
of the realm of Great Britain/’ (52) 
These were, he believed, the very words 
contained in several of those instruc- 


(51) The whole history of their sub- 
sequent career belies this. They were 
eagerly willing, and not reluctant; and 
they have not ceased in their malignant 
career, till they have effected the huiii of 
Individual* whose only crime was, that 
they had more of the spirit of English- 
men in their hearts, than thoW by 
whom they ought to have been sup- 
ported. 

(5*2) It has been shown, again and 
agaiu, that nothing can be more dissi- 
milar than the laws for the press of In- 
dia, and those, for the press iu England. 
The dissimilarity is. indeed, admitted 
aud defeuded by the Company's counsel, 
on tyc ground of the dl^^ilarity of the 
cotintHes; and yet they quote this pas- 
>agf in their defence : 


tlon^. t Their Lordships well knew the 
nature of legist ktl bn under Afr autho- 
rity of this kind :.6iifLteif'it thbrt* rfrigtit 
be enactments, with f'eSjfiect' ’to' felo- 
nies’, to piracies. Or to any other 
otfenccs whatsoever. 1 Ip short", those 
who were clothed with tb to authority 
might proceed to exercise ’tW big-hest 
functions that were intru^ffcfl hr ‘any 
legislative assembly. It appeared that 
the colonial legislatures exercised' (heir 
authority over their several jurisdic- 
tions, just as the Parliahient enforced 
its authority over the' WlV>lfe‘4tttp|re. 
Chalmers's book on this subject 'gave 
a much more copious body Of informa- 
tion than could be found elsewhere. 
He did not think that any words Couhl 
he more explicit than those td Which he 
had referred as being Constantly used 
in colonial charters and insiructloiis. 
Why was such a power conferred upon 
the Indian Government ? To be sup- 
plementary to the English laws — to 
guard agaiust sudden emergencies 
which might arise in the colony; and 
to enable the Parliament of Great 
Britain to apply suitable measures 
towards India, when it legislated for 
the whole country. But the by-law* 
which were passed by the Governor 
Genciul anil Council, did not remain 
forever. They were rev bed, altered, 
and sometimes disallowed entirely by 
the Government at home. This same 
course was followed with regard to the 
other dependencies of the Crown ; hut 
although they were disqualified by law 
from eui roue king on the roy al preroga- 
tive, they had legislated upon pira- 
cies, fi Ionic*, and other crimes which 
affected the constitution of the colony. 
As his learned Irrends had referred to 
several books, he would allude to the 
work of Sir Edward Knowles, which 
was well worth perusal, who had said 
that the legislature of Barbadoes pro- 
hibited the people to bid at auctions, 
under the penalty of being set in the 
pillory, and losing thedr ears. This 
was certainly going a great wa£* espe- 
cially as Sir Edward told u% [hat so 
hard a punishment was imposed Uj>on 
the bidders, because they ‘ Ityd* hot 
money to pay for the goods, 'if such 
ieces of legislation had bedn pateed 
y in this country* 'showed Hvhat 
ought to be considered as the rights 
of a colonial Government. ' IfJ W re * 
puguance to the fyw of* Efatldna >as 
meant something which 'snodld , wot 
contradict the least of r it^ ^nadtiriehts, 
a mbnstrous absurdity wohld Itnsue. 
The Indian Govcrnnient would, on the 
strength of such a doctrine, he placed 
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in and dikra- 

nuk, ./ww.wtf 

They; wmf ypJ >wt m- 

coVsi^eut wjtji tftq Jaws, pf fte realm, 
wot to <yyali1y the subject with the ac- 
tion, n'oy Jw amity a remedy to cases as 
they rV^nie pbowt ; put , they were to 
qualify that subject in such a manner, 
that Jt should pot he inconsistent with 
apuuiu which did not arise. Ills 
learned ffife;pl>, ( Mr * ^Uliaw*,) "ho 
hml spoken wtyh $reat ai ility, drew a 

q-^e di^hPtiqft . Vc^ vee , n ic S al ai i tl 

conpiiop reqsou, which he pleasantly 
illustrated hy a dialogue between King 
pud Lawyer (dke. He (Sei- 
jeaot^pankiej would refer his learned 
friend to the ease of Styles, repotted 
by .justice Fortcscue, where a defend- 
ant Jnui insisted on the doctrine of 
“ legal reason,’ ' without c licet. But 
he had a right to eomphuu of the iue- 
taphysics ot his leurued Iriend, — 

Tu ptil*<i3— «;o TApuler tantuni. 

There was no necessity for mystifying 
the question, when it could he decided 
by good sense and ecnnmon reason. 
All that the legislature meant was, 
that plain men, m the honest discharge 
*;f their functions, should IcgLhite tor 
the wants and necessities of the people 
whom they were called to govern. 
That sound discretion which men ex- 
ercised in their own affairs, and which 
was totally unconnected with meta- 
phy sit s, was w hat the legislature could 
only contemplate. The “ reason ” was 
measured and corrected hy thet ircum- 
ctances of the c.ito. '1 he oldest thing 
one knew or had read ot was, that it 
was not always the host laws whith 
were granted to any country • the In st 
laws, according to the great Lawgiver 
of antiquity, \\m* those ol which a 
people were capable. They ought to 
he measured by the necessities of hu- 
man atfairs, and adapted to those nci es- 
fities. AH laws rested on these grounds 
ryto make criminal, what not cri- 
minal, to make legal that which was 
Hot legal : and to consider the laws as 
applicable to all circumstances with- 
buj; rqfefenqe to their severity. Severity 
migjht bq heec'salry : and it wa* unfair 
tp predicate that qf them without at- 
tenUiugTo ttjc reasons in which they 
originated, , It was' Impossible to giv e 
£t tcua definition of liberty ; for as law 
put a rq^tfaiut bn aeiipns, no one could 



tic imlceily ’who would «pp|> l * ,e 


laws of one country to a people iu 
totally different cl reubi stances and si- 
tuations. ^ Th<? liberty of the press 
might thrive iti a free government ; 
and he would he among the foremost 
to extol its mighty power, if it over- 
threw all arbitrary Government*. But 
among the \aued societies in Europe, 
how lew could imbibe liberty without 
lockin'*' the Government to itj foun- 
dation : Ought they, therefore, wilful- 
ly to commit self-destruction J>y intro- 
ducing it among them? And with 
these consequences bclure our eyes, 
weie we to subject our ludian Govern- 
ment to the a* tacks of speculate e men, 
who held that it was inconsistent with 
all the canons of criticism. Thecxi*- 
cutive and legislative powers were 
united ; aud that must be a despo- 
tic Go\ernuu*ut. Where such happy 
circumstances did not exist, there, as 
iu this country, the introduction of 
liberty would s.ip the foundations of 
the Government. In England we 
might euj<*y libeity as we pleased; 
because hy a concurrence of favour- 
able circumstances, we were in a state 
in which all our great establishments 
were firm and solid. We had our j>ro- 
peitv well seemed nod dis»ti ihu'ed ; 
we had a Mou-c of Commons, a C ham- 
l,cr of Beers, atul other sacred institu- 
tions ; and we weie in sUi li a condi- 
tion that all t lasses had an interest iu 
protei ting the state against disordtr. 
Jn no other imintiy < oiild there he 
found suchioiiibincd oii'.er; and while 
we said. that the libeity of the pic— 
v.as "-ood for England, we must a. .» 
admit that it was no* fit for Fiance or 
other < multi ms. Tlurc person*, then, 
who declaimed in favour of the h- 
beitv of the pres., and declared that 
u free Goveinuieiit could not exist 
without it, must assent to the <on- 
xorse of the proposii ion, that none but 
a free Govcmment could tojerato it. 
As He Lolme stated, the establishment 
of a printing-press iu Constant niople 
would, i V tofucto>o '*\ turn the Govern- 
ment. if a person w its allowed to print 
whatever be pleaded without restraint, 
or was not to be subjected to puuish- 
ment afterwards, what Government 
could stand secure ? Liberty of the 
press and a bee Govumuenl might 
amalgamate logctlver ; hut if U were 
united with an absolute Government, 

it* would speedily mihlew and destroy 
its brother. I»i4 learned friends had 
alluded to the »tat^ of society 
the days Mihoiu At that penod, he 
believed, there costed forty-nliie ^ re- 
gulations *ith respect to the pre«s, 
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commencing with the act of licensing, 
and ending with the whipping of a bal- 
lad singer. The very mode of whipping 
him by the constable was fixed by a 
provision, that be himself should be 
whipped if he failed to inflict the pro- 
per punishment on the poor ballad-sin- 
ger. His learned friend, (the Common 
Sergeant) had particularly alluded to 
a beautiful speech of Milton’s, addres- 
sed to the Governors, of that day. 
Those bad men who had attained ini * 
meuse power, and were anxious to pre- 
serve it, would not allow the liberty of 
the press, because they -knew it would 
be self-destruction ; and heeding not 
the voice of* 4 the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely,” they passed statutes 
over and over again to restrain it. In 
like manner, he hoped their Lordships 
would not nay greater attention to the 
speech of Milton, when dead, thau his 
contemporaries had paid to it when 
living. He recollected a passage in 
that speech which had alarmed him 
when he was in India. Mihon said, 
** books and papers are like the dra- 
gon’s teeth which, being sown, may 
chance to spring up armed men.” 
Such sentiments might be good if they 
were levelled against a crutleand raw 
usurpation ; although it was clear that 
aid governments which were not deeply 
rooted in the soil, must prevent the 
liberty of the press. The Licensing Act 
of that period went a great deal farther 
than was necessary ; but as they had 
some capital lawyers among them, pro- 
vision was made for e\ery possible 
case, Besides these penal enactments, 
the press w as rcstiicted by the 3!>th of 
the lute King, in a manner which 
showed that the Legislature dreaded 
its licentiousness. The liberty of the 

1 >rcss only entitled an mdi\ idual to puh- 
isli what he thought ; but laws now 
existed which restrained the liberty of 
speech. No man could deliver a lei- 
ture without a previous lit ense ; nay a 
bouse could not be opened lor debate, 
however laudable its objects, but those 
debates must have a previous license. 
This caution showed that when the 
Government apprehended any danger 
or mishief, it though it convenient to 
anticipate it. The law did not stop 
there. It disturbed the security of the 
academic grove, even though a modern 
Socrates should he its presiding genius, 
if tbe lecturer attempted to charge six- 
pence for admission. So that it ap- 
peared, tbe principle ofprevious license 
was recognized iuthe English law. He 
would not search the records of courts 
•f law, In order to see whether the de- 


cisions were at focus on that restric- 
tion ; he looked merely toita Vpiritand 
intent. It was enough to show that the 
thing was reasonable— was founded in 
analogy and precedent, arid justified 
by example. He would not go into ail 
the circumstances to justify what had 
taken place, but would refer to the 
statementof his learned friend, who had 
talked of India as a country where no 
one could remain, and where the judg- 
ment of Heaven was hanging over us for 
our misdeeds. If the picture whieh he 
had drawn, was any thing like the 
state of India, which he did not admit, 
then it made in favour of a license of 
the press. Was our whole establish- 
ment to be put at the mercy of a free 
press ? fot* it tended to raise the pfetiple 
to a state utterly inconsistent with the 
establishment of the Government. 
Were we to have no protection- in a 
country, which swarmed with 9oldi€>* ; 
was our commerce, property* hnd 
trade to depend upou the fbrnearance 
of the Native powers,' who had dis- 
covered the weak foundation on which 
our Empire rested * Wore we to fore- 
go all the advantages we had acquired, 
and to put our lives, and those of our 
allies, in jeopardy, rather than restrain 
the liberty of the press ? That re- 
straint, he contended, was necessary 
to prevent rebellion, and to defend life 
and property in Calcutta. Were we 
to expose ourselves to another Mithri- 
dativo massacre of 80,000 men in olie 
day ; and to be pelted with the pa >er 
bullets of the brain? What was (he 
oa'.e in India ? Two or three daily pa- 
pers grew up suddenly , began to argue 
w ith each other, and entered into all 
sorts of altercations. The Government, 
the judicial system and the magis- 
tracy vi ere attacked. Nothing was 
left unassailed. If a man's gig was 
overturned. Government was called 
upon to answer for it : there was not 
an act done over night, for which a 
1 ule to show cause was not asked for 
next morning at the bar of sortie 
Newspaper. This way of proceeding 
in a small state, was such a feverish 
thing, that it operated like a perpetual 
blister, — like a perfect sirocco, in fact; 
and it became absolutely necessary, 
t’i et armis to suppress such' an in- 
tolerable nuisance, and give Hie inha- 
bitants the benefit of quiet ami ordi- 
nary society. Many cases had occur- 
red where the Government would have 
been justified in exercising tbc' potver 
of transportation ; but it was rarely 
acted upon. If an individual was lia- 
ble to be sent heme at a wowteat’s no- 
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tice, he knew 'the tenure by which he 
held hie situation ; but it was absurd 
to suppose that any Wan, who required 
a license before he set foot in India, 
was entitled to arraign the conduct of 
the Government — to tell it, that its 
action* were grievous and oppressive, 
and that the black people were abus- 
ed. It was impossible that it could 
subsist, when thus attacked on every 
quarter. But he disclaimed that vio- 
lent and intolerant tyranny, which had 
been attributed, to it : those who were 
aware of its nature could alone form 
an accurate judgment of its proceed- 
ings. If he Natives supported our 
Government, because It was infinitely 
better, than the Mahometan usurpa- 
tion whpeh we had supplanted. But 
you could not induce the people to feci 
an affection for it, — you could not 
make them rise and take arms iu its 
defence. The only thing you could 
hope for was, to pi event them from 
taking arms against you ; and it w as a 
strong testimony in favor of the 
Governors, that the people continued 
to boast of their riches; whereas 
formerly the possession of wealth was 
equivalent to a sentence of cendcm- 
nation. If the government supported 
the people, it answered all ihc ends 
lor which it had been instituted. They 
had uu representatives — m> political 
power, — they had hardly a share in the 
civil establishment, unless the office 
of constable could be called such, — 
and iu the military department, they 
seldom got higher than a corporal or 
a serjeant. But in spite of these se- 
clusions, they were happy and content- 
ed. (53) That state ol things would not 
long continue if the liberty of the 
press was allowed. Suppose that a Na- 
tive should have become the proprie- 
tor wf a newspaper, the columns of 
which daily proclaimed the intrigues, 
and secrets of the King of Oudcs* Se- 
raglio, at Lucknow ; that it should be 
printed in the Bengalee and other 
tongues, and pretend, in common with 
other newspapers of the same stamp, 
to be actuated by a warm and /.talons 
love of liberty. What would lie the 
effect of such a publication upon the 
Untutored Indian ? It would not limit 
itself to the filthy things which took 
place iu the Seraglio, but disseminate 

(63} U they ure so happy and con- 
teutea, why dread the expression of 
their joy, and' ptrt fetter on tongues that 
could pmy sound their pnu*®* ? 
Tfcw dUdmcto Tfcfcn ©ft elf wiped 5 but 

it yet retrial©* timtw*«*e<h 


allthe farrago which wai to be found in 
the English newspapers, in the Native 
language. (54)‘ These newspapers hail 
more numerous readers in India than 
in England ; for almost all the people 
in the military ranks could read. (55) 
Let them once be circulated among the 
Native regiments, and they will soon ex- 
cite dissatisfaction and complaint. (56) 
A man of an enterprising character, 
worked upon by the strictures they 
contained, would naturally contrast 
his miserable situation, where he was 
obliged to face death every day and 
yet be confined to the rank of a cor- 
poral, with that of other men upon 
whom wealth and honours had been 


(54) This is not only false, but Mr. 
Spankie, when he ntteird it, must have 
known it to he so. When called to his 
last account before the bar of lleami, he 
will perhaps excuse himself for thia ? by 
pleadiug his duty to his clients, which, 
according to the notions of the lawyers, 
enjoin their sticking at nothing, wlietlur 
true or false, to bring their cause to a 
favourable issue. As to the intrigues of 
the Native Comt, they have been pub- 
lished in the ‘ I khbancor written News 
Ciiculais of the Native Courts ot India, 
from time Immemorial; and any man 
may have them bv paying a small .«n!>- 
smption pi ice. \ et no one ever heard 
of evil springing tioni this. But it is 
1 ot true that all the tan ago ot the. Eng- 
lish liewspapc.. w as disseminated in the 
Native languages I indeed, it would be 
as unintelligible to the mass of Native 
icadeis as the lairago of .1 Chinese piu- 
clamation goneiulK is to the English. 

(55) This also is la! sc ; and Mr. 
Spankie must have known it to be s> 
when he uttered it. No Native nevvs- 
papei in India evei cii ciliated 2l»0 copies. 
The \eiy lit he. si of the Hindoos were 
obliged to be aolintni before they would 
consent to spend the small sum of two 
iu| ees a month on a newspapci : and 
none but the rich and l licit immediate 
dependants took them in at all We 
ven tine to asset t, that not one Sepoy or 
Native office 1 in .ill the Indian .u my ever 
took in a newspaper. The mere post- 
age ot it, c lunged as heavily as letteis 
beyond Calcutta, (and there are hut few 
Stpny s neai it,) would have equalled his 
whole pay. It one case could have Ik-cii 
pi ov ed of an Indian soldier being a 
newspaper leader, it would no doubt 
have l*cen brm dit foiwfttd ; but not one 
could be found. 

(56) No Paper could do tin* if the 

people were really happy and contented 
an Mr. Spankie pnetench*. Il ft ftelwg 
grievance* tbem*dre*s and not hearing 
other* tatk of them that wake men re- 
volt. * 
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tripivyfi^' (57) Wa$ it f}t ^nd proper 
tfyen, with apuople in Biatsiiuatiot^thaf 
• newspapers should hje circuited,,. (ult 
qf all. $orts of combustible matter, by 
the slpw aud silcntj operation of which 
the foundation qf power would bp dip- 
ped ?’{&$; Thp Natives of India were 
particularly ( a]j\ p tpthe decencies of ar- 
tijhcjjil .life, and the) would soon enter- 
tain , a sovereign^ couteinpt for tlmt 
Government which suffered itself to be 
perpe^iallv assailed, without attempt- 
ing £0 !?eqk justice, or mpet their as- 
sail a n^s i .(5y^ The law might he bad as 
applied to aj*v other country ; but for 
Ipdia it wits indispensably necessary, 
under all tlvc circumstances of the 
case, and was peculiarly called for to 
defend the Government against that 
sppeies of evil. His learned fiiond 
had quoted a passage from the speech 
of J^otyl, Lrskine, which he (Seigeant 
Spaukm) considered to be a piece of 
magnanimous folly. His Lordship 
snapped our empire asunder at one 
blow : “ Ship yourselves off,” said he, 
“forego your situation and be just.” 
The same advice was given by Cicero 
to his countrymen: “ We may truly 
say” was the language of that eloquent 
ancient, “ itis not by our own -liengih, 
but by the weakness of others, that we 

(57) But this evil really exi-ts w ithout 
a single Pape r to eieate’it: they do no 
doubt contrast their situation witli that 
of their ruler® ; and unless Mi . Spankir 
cm prevent theii thinking as well as 
n*nding, they will always continue to 
do so. 

(ffl) We had thought that “ sudden 
explosions” wete the evils appiehi tided 
from this “ comhu til le mattei” ll it 
he merely a “ slow and silent opeui- 
tion,” then that is what needs onlj a 
“slow and silent remedy.” But tlieie 
was no sneh combustible matter, and 
Mr. Spimkie knew’ this too, though he 
insinuates the tout racy: for he himself 
Jalwiurcd hard enough to find matter of 
this description in (he Cairn it a Journal, 
hut never succeeded in finding anything 
that a Juiy of Englishmen on the spot 
would condemn. 

(aify If the Government vveie unable 
to defend their nie.ennes, when they had 
:m Army ami a Civil Seri ice, containing 
hundreds of Jiuglish gentlemen, all edu- 
cated cxpresslv lor the maintenance of 
their system, they must have been weak 
indeed*. It was Mr. Spaukie’s especial 
Uu tv, however, as Adiocalc-General, to 
do this; — he tiied, and failed : — and tins 
is one easy sol n turn of his pi eseut hos- 
tility to sentiments which he passed all 
his cailv years in defending. 


conti qugtoexjsj; ^o4 theq ; $ocs 

°4T7 -i -i «. . . ; i, 

Ab c^umb j&d ^gcstafaia. 

If such acousummaU'pn he neces- 
sary, in God’s lyt it be. done;— 
and let u } give qp the epw^aup the 
g citatum together, JCut a£ ^png as we 
kept the empire, ^be, duty of the Go- 
vernment wa> self'dcFen.c^j/o^ itself; 
and with respect to the people under 
its rule, it was a sabred 4 ul y» ,not to 
abandon them, (60) Let us uot imitate 
the treacherous conduct of the Homans 
towards the Saxons, who, after emas- 
culating them, took to their ships amid 
the groans and imptecMi'offt tif the 
people. We must go\em tlie Natives 
to the* best of our ability. Let it ‘hot he 
supposed that the liberty of thV press 
would be nuy palliation for present 
evils; it piesenfed no practice} re- 
medy, (hi) The Natives could notfeel 
the want of that which they had never 
enjoyed. (62) if it was possible to con- 

( GO) 1 f the Natii C5 of India had sought 
our piotection, and wished us. not to 
change tlieii present condition, this 
abandonment might he deplored; but 
Sir John Malcolm, (whom Ml. Bosun* 
quet names as the highest of all uutho 
r i tic - on Indian arhuis,) liimseli assuic> 
ii-, that upon the lc.e-t symptom of a 
re* else to flic English aum, the Na- 
"ives icjoice, and eiicnlate papers among 
each othei , calling cm those v\ ho desire 
the expulsion ot ihcii white tyrants to 
cut tin ii tin oats 1 * 'These men, at least, 
would think our ahaudouinciit of them 
thegieatesf ol Me ,*ings. 

(61 .) Tin- is untrue : the remedy pre- 
sented bv « he press is the most imiue- 
d.ate and the nmst pi at lie.U that has on 
vet been dciLedj as, by its speed) ex- 
posure of abuses, it remedies those which 
have cueuiied, and pi event# 4 thousand 
othci s fiom happening. 

((i'Jj This is a fallacy, too shallow for a 
school boy not to detect. Why, the leiy 
iciei '<* of this positiou is the fact, in this 
and almost cic'iy thing else. Men ate 
perpetually feeling the want of what they 
never hate enjoyed. How many pant for 
riches who never once tasted their pof- 
sessiou ? how many pine for liberty who 
never knew what it was but in name? If 
Mr. Spankie’s absurd notion were true, 
no man born under a despotism, could 
long for a free government : no man dis- 
eased from bis lm til wj.sli tor health: 
and no man who never had wisdom, 
desire to posses# it. The last may ho his 
ease : but this is itself a symptom of a 
diseased mind and heart. 

* See Sir John Malcolm's Specche* at 
the India Hon.-c in previous Numbers. 
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ctive a people unable to understand 
the nature Of the liberty of the press, 
the inhabitants of India were that peo- 
nle.(63) T^by. considered it as nothing 
bin aJspeoet of OvpVt rebellion bywords 
agaihst the Govorntticut. (f>4) If it 
\v”ns iiitendeVltb Ipktruct Hindoos — 
to give' therr^ useful information — to 
hr^ak the fCamrrtels of the supersti- 
tions which' weighed them down, or to 
make fhert f afHvc at any thing like* 
European civilisation, — it must he 
done by gentle hlntl gradual means.(65) 


(63) Yet, but a little before, he iepre- 
scats tlic.se very people as not only com- 
pieheudtnif, but actually indulging in 
and enjoying, this very freedom, which 
he here contends they cannot understand. 
In one breath, their lieentionsnes of free- 
dom leads them into the filthiest details 
ut eotm intrigues, and comments on the 
measures of Government, which sap the 
foundations of authority, in another, they 
are declared utterly incapable of com- 
prehending any thing about the matter. 
This is the veracity and consistency of 
legal pleading ! 

[64 ) llut cutv handful of men assem- 
bled to smoke their pipes together, may 
l>e and are guilty or this icbellion by 
it onts against the Government ; and Ibis 
was the extent of their rebellion when 
wor (Is were allowed to he i cneated. Hut 
u hat were the sort ot rebellions indul- 
ged in when the press was fettered, and no 
man could speak fieelv ? They were then 
rebellions of deeds and not words merely . 
JiM before the press was made tiee by 
b«>rd Hastings, the fierce and bloody 
rebellion of Cuttack broke cut, and took 
months to quell. During five years 
that the press was free, not a single ic 

\ olt happened in all India Mr Adam 
and Corel Amheist again bound it with 
fetters, and in a few months aftci wards 
a mutiny occurred at liar rack pore, where 
TOO men were massacred in cold blood 
by liiitihU hands ! Would it not he bet- 
ter to have the press free, and the people 
return to “oveit acts of rebellion by 
words only” again ? 

(05) What so gentle and gradual as 
the press, which ‘gives its portion ot In- 
formation day by day ? The pi ogress of 
information is slow' enough, at the 
speediest rate at which it ipn be given : 
hut these advocates of ** gradtiality ’ 
would Creep slower even than the mail : 
they would teh<h the English alphabet to 
the father— words of two syllables to the 
son— word* of four to the giandsoti; 
and In the coarse of some ten ceutmics 
bring the Hindoo* yet unborn to lead ! 
Newton, when an infant, was as help- 
less as any Indian child. He died the 
wonder ot the world. Ram Moliuu 
Roy t ame into the world a helpless ba)>c ? 


We must not administer to infancy 
that food tv pi eh the adult manhood o’f 
a free government roitM hardly' hear. 
IT they were infants, they must be 
treated as infants you odidd not 
grant them all at on eg the benefits of 
that civilization which Europe cbjoj ed. 
bnt which Asia was many thousand 
years behind. (661 He stated these as the 
grounds on which lie thought the mea- 
sure justifiable. It was for their 
Lordships to determine whether it 
ought to be allowed; but he submit- 
ted, if there were errors, If there were 
deficiencies in this, something else 
must be substituted; for the very last 
of injuries would be to expose them 
to an unlicensed press. (67) 


He is now a progidy of wisdom and vir- 
tue. What was done by these men *in 
one geneiation can surely be done by 
othets : why then take ten to (‘fleet it? 

(66) So we give milk to infants and 
strong meat to gmwn men ; hut do the 
Indians, any nunc than other people, re- 
main int.iits ior ever? They were a 
polished nation when out ancestoi* wcie 
living in the woods. We should like to 
know when they aie to come to man- 
hood, if they have not attained it already. 

i67) Weicgiet that the huriied man- 
nei in which v\e have gone over thin 
ieport,has made out notes so btief; hut 
vve shall, pci haps, return to the subject 
again. We cannot close, however, with- 
out making flu* following observation. 
One of the Miongest positions of 
those who argued against the Regulation 
\va>, that .he Company or its servant* 
had not been able to niovo the ground* 
alleged in their preamble as the leasons 
for making it. They asserted tJieiein as 
the only justification of their act, that 
the conduct of the press had mulcted It 
expedient— to which thc tiiumpliaut re- 
ply i» — Where is you i evidence of sued* 
conduct ? H youi assertion he true, no- 
thing can he easier than to establish it 
by pi educing the Papers containing tin? 
mischievous passages? 'ibe total in- 
ability ot its advocates to meet tins chal- 
lenge, is the mme lemaikable, as it wa* 
umler>tooil in Calcutta, neatly two year* 
ago, that persons were employed to lan- 
sack the tile- of all tlie Natire Pal*™, 
to discover, il possible, and collect ftoni 
them, matter of a criminatory nature to 
be sent to England. Since, during the 
interval of two j eat* which has clajjHcd, 
nothing of the kind ha* been 
found, which the Company J Adwalcj 
could produce, we may well ask, why 
Sixty millions of our Native *nbjcct* arc 
to be deprived of the liberty of expret*- 
i lie their thoughts through the press, 
without the Iran evSkmi; that any one 
of them has v' tT abused it . 
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Mr. Broucham rose and said, as 
he had been taunted for his silence, 
and, in fact, challenged to make a 
speech, ho wished to address their 
Lordships in support of the necessity 
and policy of the regulation before 
them. 

The Earl of Hakrowby intimated 
that it was not the practice of their 
Lordships to hear more thau two coun- 
sel on each side. 

Mr. Brougham said he wished to 
make a few observations, as he had 
been so particularly alluded to. 

Mr. Denman (to the Lord Chan- 
cellor )— ■* * Unless your Lordship would 
make my friend a Privy Counsellor, I 
do not see under what circumstances 
he can deliver his opinion here/' 

. Mr. Denman proceeded to reply. — 
He observed that his learned friends 
had defended the system of Indian 
Government and oppression with a 
vigor which rarely belonged to them ; 
for it did not often hap|>en that they 
appeared with so much seal and 
warmth in cases of ordinary occur- 
rence. When his learned friend (Ser- 
jeant Spankie) said he was a lover of 
liberty, that did him little honor when 
he accompanied the declaration by de- 
serting its cause. No one recom- 
mended a measure of oppression with- 
out having some glosses at hand, some 
peculiar leeliug and interests to justify 
them in retiring from their previous 
opinions. But in what situation did 
lus learned friend stand. He was 
Advocate-General in India when the 
obnoxious law was imposed. He was 
in that situation in the year 1818, when 
the Marquis of Hastings rovohed the 
former law ; and he alone could tell ns 
whether the colony did not at that pe- 
riod enjoy greater tranquillity and 
calmness than had ever fallen to its 
lot. Before the time of the Marquis 
of Hastings, the censorship prevailed; 
and in 1818, lie recalled that odious 
and unlawful regulation, and, wiih cer- 
tain hints for the guidance of the 
press, left it under the control of 
that discretion which legal respon- 
sibility imposed. Did the Advocnte- 
GeYicral object to the resolutions which 
Were enacted by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings ? did he object to the cordial ex- 
pressions of gratitude aud esteem by 
British subjects and Natives, which 
accompanied the retirement of that 
illustrious nobleman ? or, did he not 
unite in that universal feeling which 
flowed from all quarters ot India, 
founded on the Marquis’ liberality and 
justice ? W« had It dinned into our 


ears, that the power of the Indian 
Government was supreme over- all the 
Natives, That was always the lan- 
guage which was used by its advocate* 
—Power, power, power. The Natives 
were nothing — mere creatures, who 
have no sympathy qr connexion with 
the Government. Although it did not 
strictly regard the merits of the ques- 
tion before their Lordships, yet, as re- 
garded the principle of the regulation, 
he would be glad to learn why the 
native mind of India was incapable of 
acting upon those principles of reason 
which swayed the whole race of man? 
If it were capable of cultivation, which 
its foulest calumniator did not deny, no 
steps could he taken to enlarge the 
mind, or to fit it for European civiliza- 
tion, until the press was permitted to 
diffuse its blessings over the country. 
During five years of the government 
of the Marquis of Hastings, the Na- 
tives felt the warmest gratitude and 
attachment towards him, by his leaving 
the press in conformity with English 
law. If a people were happy and con- 
tented, did it ever happen that they 
overthrew the Government which con- 
ferred those benefits ? VVhat ! did they 
dread these paper pellets of the brain, 
or a massacre of 80,000 men when 
the country reposed in tranquillity ? 
The people of India must be different 
from all the people of the world, if 
they did not feel gratitude for the 
blessings which had been shed around 
them, or returned ingratitude for be- 
nefits received. No principle could he 
more false; all history gave the lie toil. 
Yet it was in order to prevent a man 
from exercising his talents that the 
advocates of the Indian Government 
outraged all experience, and were 
obliged to go back to that crude and 
raw usurpation against which Milton 
had lifted his voice, and which, if it 
had been heard as it ought to have 
been, would have broken the fetters 
which then shackled the freedom of 
public opinion. If the Government of 
that day had trusted to tne affections 
of the people — had listened to the voice 
which issued from a free press, and 
paid reverence to those loud and indig- 
nant strains which issued from that 
great man, instead of oppressing aud 
restricting the people, it might have 
perpetuated its influence and duration. 
His learned friend (Mr. Spaukie) said, 
that no man could leave his house 
without facing a Jibel. The same risk 
was felt in every situation where the 
ress was not free. The press did not 
wat down a character, or wound it by 
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poisoned insinuations ; but it submit- 
ted that character to a great and Mire 
test; and it was a gross delusion to 
suppose that it could confer any bless- 
ings without the fullest right of scru- 
tiny. But any objection to offensive ar- 
ticles in newspapers came with a bad 
grace from his learned friend. When 
the odious details of courts were pub- 
lished in their columns, and all those 
particulars gleaned which could inflame 
tbc native mind, where was the Attor- 
ney. General ? Had he not legal weapons 
at command sufficient to repress such 
proceedings, anti bring the uuthors of 
them to punishment. If, for example, 
the Calcutta Journal contained any 
thing which subjected it to the visita- 
tion of the law* it was the duty of that 
legal officer to repress the obnoxious 
matter. But, since no such act had been 
done while he was in office, was he en- 
titled, when he came as a legislator, 
to sanction an ordination for checking 
the licentiousness of the press, to tnfce 
advantage of hr3 own neglect ? From 
the spirit and temper which had been 
exhibited to-day — as no fact or libel 

bail been adduced by bis learned friends, 

they must allow judgment to go by de- 
fault. It was the lu9t of pmver — the 
meanhess of a mind subject to low sus- 
picions, which gave rise to this detest- 
able regulation. When the Marquis 
of Hastings retired to tins country, and 
an address had been voted to linn, his 
foot was hardly placed ou board of 
the ship which was to convey linn from 
the scene of his glory, ere the ex- 
treme and great boust of his reign was 
•lone away with, by a Governor-Gene- 
ral whose authority was but for a few 
hours. He (Mr. Henman) called for 
evidence of the abuse — for the facts and 
circumstances which justified such a 
stretch of power. He could not he 
satisfied with the mere statement, 
that abuses consequent on an unre- 
strained press demanded the regulation. 
He denied the fact, and challenged his 
learned friends to prove it; aud since 
no proof had been given of them, he 
contended that he stood in the same 
situation as at the close of his case. 
Hi* learned friend, (Sergeant Spankie) 
who was best calculated to do so 
by his local knowWdge, had not 
stated one abuse, one libel, one 
necessity for the regulation which 
he had advised, lie (Mr. Denman) had 
heard the law of England questioned 
ou this subject, and heard too, with 
ftorrow, how the mind could be changed 
hy that distant climate. The charac- 
ter Of aa Englishman, he grieved to 


say, could be altered by the possession 
of power ; and while avowing the free- 
dom of the press, he could tax his in- 
genuity to liml arguments for fettering 
it in a colony which, of all countries 
on the face of earth, required its un- 
restricted agency. He (Mr. Denman) 
denied the existence of a despotism in 
India; our constitution was a charter 
of liberty to Asia. No law passed there 
could restrainthe operation of the pub- 
lic principles which were lawlul in this 
country. They had been recognised 
hy Lord Hastings, and were so still lie 
had quitted the country. What neces- 
sity could be show u to exist for the rule, 
when no proot had been offered? Pro- 
duce one single paper— one single 
paragraph, which could tend to excite 
revolt or rebellion, then he would sub- 


mit to the necessity ; hut unless that 
could be done, we were graspiug at a 
shadow — we were stepping forth to 
meet a supposed enemy for the pur- 
pose of obtaining him, if the regula- 
tion was to he sanctioned by their 
Lorddiiptt. The legal rules were alone 
sufficient to preserve the good order 
and harmony ol society. I he argu- 
ment of his learned friends was, that 
the rule was not repuguaut to the law 
of England — that the licensing of the 
press was decreed hy the Lord* and 
Commons in Ibid; and that the res- 
trictive system continued till the time 
of Charles 1. That was the only ana- 
logy which could hear upon the regu- 
lation ; for although the power ol li- 
censing continued through the reign of 
.tames 11. and part of the reign of Wil- 
liam, no attempt had been made to 
impose a license upon literary men. 
No press could he put down and anni- 
hilated hy an arbitrary mandate of 
Gov eminent. What security could you 
have if such a power was conceded . 
How could you meet the natives of In- 
dia with language such as this ? ** We 

will not intrust you upon vour allegi- 
ance, lest you should form opinions 
against us ; we will not let you know 
the power by which you are ruled ♦ and 
it is indifferent to us what you think ot 
our justice and moderation r" He asked , 
what effect the regulation produced, or 
what security it gave to the Goveru- 
meut? Was it to prevent the name 
pow er of speech, or to check a cor|>oral 
from tellinghis brethren.that, although 
he spent hit blood in the service oi the 
State, and faced death every day m 
the field, he could not rise to a higher 
rank ? It was a cruel mockery to dis- 
countenance the p reis, l»ecau*e it might 

iuflama the mind of *u<*h individuals 
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and it wa9 a still more cruel mockery ranting the present law* In laws 
to pretend that tlie prow must l>e de- there wowUwaye jowetfefdg 
st roved, lest abuse ahould arise from their necessity; Imt, in atmmti 
ite continuance. With equal justice case, there ***** net* ' u r ivrror yq 
you might destroy the tongues of men, met with n necessity 
for fear of their misdeeds ; such a pro- supported by ab uses actu aUy &Mti»eu 
reeding was contrary to all the princi- without something hkeftoot^t^nk. 
plee of a free Government ;■ for if the thing like abuse flew ingdtour the po*- 
peopk were of a sensitive character, session of the privilege* The Mnrmis 
they would be as easily worked upon* of Hastings had borne his testis* any 4 o 
byword of mouth, as hy printed papers, the futility of the preaentdawt her hod 
It was -also contrary to the law of En- said that the liberty of tbe-prea* jwjght 
gland; and although, from the acts freely exist, that it would onlyuMhkto 
passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the security of the people, * oaut good 
down to the 39ch of the late King, re- government and emtentmeat of the 
strictions of a greater or less severity country. It was only, since bob ad left 
had been laid upon the press, they did the country, that it was thought proper 
not annul its legitiraatorinduence. to make this enactment. ^ ltjpf Mid 

Was it or was it not true, as Black- that speculative reform and rash moo- 
stone laid down us the result of the vaiion, were as crude as they were dan* 
experience of all ages of English law, gerous. He contended this regulation 
that the liberty of the press consisted was a speculative reform and rash anno* 
in every man being free to publish, vaiion ; and so were all the enactments 
hut amenable to law in case he over- of arbitrary Governments. Said bis 
stepped the fair bounds in reflecting learned friend, when our power has 
on the character of individuals, or passed away, as pass it must, our name 
compromising the security of Govern- will be revered for the monuments we 
ment ? That was the rule laid down shall have erected for the happiness of 
in the elementary hook of every indi- mankind. No monument could be 
vidual who thought he understood the erected which was at war with the 
least doctrine of English law. His possession of freedom — the sole seou- 
learned friends had said, this question rity for every blessing; and while 
had nothing to do with English law ; striking a blow at that, you deprived 
that you must take it with this quali- the nation of that free action by which 
fication, that the regulation might be alone it could maituaiu its rights, 
repuguaut to English law, but was not Mr. Serjeant Bosamjuet had also said, 
repugnant to those laws which hap- this is a most improper discussion 
pened to be applicable to India. Was for us, it is not for Advocates ,to 
ever such a quibble attempted to consider, it is for the Le gisl ature, 
be imposed on their Lordships? In Parliament and King. He wishedthe 
all the colonies some charter was Legislature in making Iaws Cor Zedia 
given. Their Lordships were told, no had held that language ; they would 
charter was ever granted which did then have said distinctly, it is hi apd 
not contain some qualification. He proper the press should not be free iu 
was glad to hear it. Ha should be India; but not having said it, the re- 
glad to he shown any part of the verse must be understood. Jt was said 
world subject to British Government, the East ludia Company did not ,$u»q- 
which was not also under the pro- descend to regard themselves in the 
tection of English law. In many character of respondents. He wim* 
places, it appeared, slavery existed in dered for what purpose this clause 
support of the custom of the place, and existed; he wondered w het her 
might be protected by Government — East India Company were in . tyiy 
did it follow slavery must be enacted degree responsible. Were theybeyopd 
in India ? And yet that would be the the control of this or any other body?, 
laws of England applicable to ludia. They had fouud they were fl a 

Suppose a Governor-General was to parties ; and he hoped their Lordships 
enact a mode of slavery iu India; would tell them, that however great 
could that fora moment he permitted, and overgrown beyond their wieju**, 
aud would it-uot at once be condemn- and the liberal principles of juKt Go- 
od as repugnaut to the laws of Eng- veruiuent, yet they were responsible 
land ? ^is learned friend, Mr. Ser- to the King in Counc‘1 for evpry rpgti- 
geaut Boaanquet, had said, this empire lation Jthey mode. Their counsel had 
was great beyond our wishes, and even protested against being .heaxd &k *'l 
against- our wishes ; and be wished to on this subject, and had sa id there 
makeups of that argument, as wax- was no appeal vuZudia by *uy person. 
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aggrieved* The Smt wn% -the jirntm 
who trig n g gntoed wcdbontodown by 
the opo teti oO df the * abow of' tb is re- 
gulatmft;*** not etrere of hit griev- 
ance ood the extents it, till he was 
in Emglfcadh He tVas shipped off t*mie 
few short artefcs "before that time,* 
when 9tr Francis Macnaghten had 
defat red he tr o uid not have passed die 
measure, unless upon condition that all 
the psperr were to receive licenses. 
How was thaCeenteoce consistent with 
the statement we had heard to-day ? 
The Jwdge amid he would not allow 
this to become law, till he had ob- 
tained from Government a license for 
every paper then existing. Was it the 
duty 'of the Judge to permit those 
papers to continue which were a daily 
public nuisance, which betrayed the 
filthy secrets of the seraglm, ami de- 
vised ail manner of slanders ? Had he 
not passed 'his seal of approbation on 
the conduct of the newspapers then 
going forward, when he slated he would 
not register the regulation, except on 
condition that Government would grant 
a license to every paper then existing ? 
Surely their Lordships were trifled 
with, when they were told by the Ad- 
vocate-General of India that the press 
was teeming with all possible mischief 
and abuses and yet it was known that 
the Judge would not sanction the 
regulation without the protection of 
every paper then existing. But if the 
Government feared the truth, the sooner 
such a Government fell, the better ; — 
it had no title to the affections and 
attachment of the people. It was said 
that the great mass of the population in 
India was natives; but it should have 
been remembered, that in every' coun- 
try the great mass was governed by a 
few who happened to rule it, greatly 
dispropottioned to the rest. These 
people, too, were not to become men 
till in the* course of 1,000 years ; and 
therefore education, knowledge, lite- 
rature, hnd the benefits of intellect, 
were to fail of their effect for ten cen- 
turies; and till those who had impro- 
perly obtained arbitrary power, and 
necessarily loved it, should think pro- 
per to repeal their own enactments, 
which throw off every possible regard 
to tho?e principles of Government. 
They were constantly observed at home 
for the benefit of the people at large ; 
but If you had that security, you 
might safely trust the feelings of 
human nature fof the security of 
the Government. Their Lordships 
had been told of a Case of Stroud and 
Stiles, and other cases, which were pro* 
Oriental KetvW. V<A, 


duced as examples of English law, 
lie maintained that the principle of 
those cases was, that no restraint was 
to take place without a necessity. The 
learned gentlemen themseh cm 

adopted that principle m the tea sc ns 
they had laid before the Council,' hat 
they had not condescended to prove the 
necessity, because they had ventured 
to believe that the power to make 
regulations was equivalent, forsooth, 
to an act of Parliament. Ha- felt he 
should not be justified in trespassing at 
much greater length on their Lordship*’ 
time. He trusted he had proved that 
which he had set out with assertirtg, 
viz. that there was no proof of the 
necessity on account of which the East 
India Company had thought proper 
to sauction this regulation; that there 
was every reasou to believe it to he au 
abuse of the |>ower inferred on them, 
and the mode in which that power had 
been obtained. He trusted ‘.he Com- 
pany were not to escape from respou- 
sib'lity by saying, that unless there was 
a direct proof of grievance, the indi- 
vidual was not to be heard as one of 
the King's subjects, to express his opi- 
nion, and show thRt not only his own 
property had been destroyed, but the 
property of every literary man in the 
world. He trusted it was unnecessary 
to enter into further discuasiou as to 
whether the Council had jurisdiction, 
and whether the applicant had a right 
to be here, or as to the question whe- 
ther it was the law or England. He 
should be glad to know why »t was the 
venerable Judges of the land were now 
present, if it was not to tell their Lord- 
ships, what, in this case, was repug- 
nant to the laws of the laud, and how 
far it was consistent w ith the principle* 
of English law. If ♦lie case was put 
to that test, there could he no fear a* 
to the result. The liberty of English - 
men was well understood w ith regard 
to the press — it was clearly e*plamed 
in that most important law by which 
the rights of Englishmen were secured. 
The press, from its own nature, was free; 
it found a free atmosphere in England, 
it existed here without restriction*, 
and on the general principles of Uw, 
there was no doubt this enactment must 
be called unconstitutional. 

The position which he would mam 
lain, was this-adiniltii.* tfcedoctnn. 
of his learned friends with refpect to 
tic Natives of Itwlla, -admitting that 
they were unlike all the rest of man- 
kirn! that they were discontented in 
proportion as they were weU 
mutinous in proportion as tbe> ought 

E 
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to b«j contented ,>-rthat they desired to 
overturn the Government) without any 
sense of gratitude or self interest,— 
still h% would maintain, that as long 
as the restricting clause in the acts of 
Parliament remained unrepealed, Hbe 
regulations made by the Government 
could not be repugnant to the law of 
England. But one observation more, 
and he was done. It had been as- 
serted by his learned friends, that 
the Government of India was de- 
spotic, and must be so continued ; and 
that therefore the liberty of the press 
could not co-exist with it. It was a 
libel on tbe Privy Council, on all the 
Governments of the Presidencies, on all 
the Supreme Courts in India, to say so. 
The Government of India was subiect 
to laws and regulations ; and when 
that was the ca$e, the very nature of a 
despotism was at «fh end. A despotism 
Could not exist where law existed. A 
despotism could seize on the property of 
every individual without process,— 
could that be done in Iudia ? He remem- 
bered an attempt being made in 
another place, to eetrid of the particu- 
lar words on which the present appeal 
was founded, in an act of Parliament 
relative to Iudia. It was with respect 
to, the mutiny act, he believed, that the 
attempt was made to get rid of the 
clause which restricted the Indian 
Government from making any regula- 
tions repugnant to the English law. 


The attempt wan re#Htad«nd<jefent*4 

S>* ttt PP9«- 

ed, on the ground there were certain 
modes of the descent and enjoyment of 
property in India, which it was hardly 
possible to recognise,, ng^er the forms 
pt the English law. The WOfda. how- 
ever, were allowed to rental* in the. 
act, and it was in all pmbabifitg to. 
that circumstance alone-, that the Na- 
tives were indebted for the enjoyment 
of their property. It now, oqjy re- 
mained for him to apologise for having 
so long occupied the attention of their 
Lordships. Ha expressed his regret 
that the East India Company had not 
allowed his friend, Aifr. Brougham, to 
be heard in support of his own opinions 
in favour of liberty in any part of the 
world. He had been reduced, to si- 
lence by the Company, but the canse 
of liberal ideas had not suffered so. 
much as it might have done, inconse- 
quence of the support which it recei- 
ved from the very able argument of 
his friend, Mr. Williams. The appel- 
lant’s case resolved itself into this sim- 
ple proposition, That the regulation in 
question, was inconsistent with the 
law of England, and the well-being 
of society iu any part of the world. 

Counsel were then, at half-past four 
o’clock, ordered to withdraw, and the 
Council shortly afterwards broke up 
without pronouncing a decision on the 
case. 



INT&LUOENCS* 
^tVlCEfop INDIA. 


Fort matm; Mr. A. Prki- 

septofce RjMtttfer ofthe'Zftfah Court at 
Tirh46i»44fta40< -Mr. J, Dewar to be 
I)ep> Collector of Sea Customs at Cal- 

P 4* £ 


laftd Salt Chokies.— 6. Mr. E. Currie, to 
* of Asiust. to Magistrate &hd Collectors 
of Gomckpore; Mr. H.Vaus Hawthorn 
to be Assist, to Magistrate of 2 1 Pergun- 
nahs ; Mr. R. W. Walker to be Assist, to 
Magistrate and Collector of Shalmbad ; 
Mr. G. J. Tavlor, to be ditto ditto of 
Moorshedabad. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


. . BOMBAY. 

J 9dmbftf eMtt, Dec. 9.— Mr. T. H. 
Baber to o* Principal Collector and Po- 
litical Agent' in the Southern Mahratts 
country. 

* BENGAL. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort IfriUlgm.— Dec. 2, 1824. Lieut. 
H. Gordon, 27th N. 1. to be Deputy Pay- 
master to Field Force serving on Chitta- 
gong Frontier ; Capt. J. U. Colnet, 17th 
N. I. be Deputy Paymaster to Field 
Fortes serving on the Eastern Frontier. 
— 7th. UCtrt. F. George, IstGren. Batt.to 
be Interpret, and Quartern). — 21. Lieut. 
Col. PoUockto command Bengal division 
of Artillery serving at Rangoon. 

MEDICAL, APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort JVilUam. — Dec. 9, 1824. Mr. G. 
Birmingham, Surgeon, admitted to do 
duty as an Assist. Surg. — 15. Assistant- 
Surg. Clarke appointed to 1st regt. Light 
Cav, at Puruean ; Assist. Surg. J. Col- 
vin to have medical charge of Dinagepore 
Local batt. — 16. Mr. J. Logan, Surgeon, 
to do duty as an Assist. Surg. — 24. Smg. 
Tv tier to have medical charge of the Ar- 
tillery at Chittagong. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort IFitliam, Dec. 6 . — Ensign Huish 
removed from 2d European regt. to 67th 
N. I. ; 1st Lieut. Macntie of Artillery to 
proceed to Prince of Wales’s Islands and 
relieve 1st Lieut. Emley, in Com. pfite: 
tails at that Island. — 9. Cornet' J. Camp- 
bell to do dqty with 5th regt. Light Cav. 
at Sultan pore, and Ensign J. Sutherland 
with 2d European regt. at Dinapore.— 20. 
Capt. S. Coulthard, of Artillery, removed 
from 7th to 6th comp. 1st bait , and 
Capt. C. P. Kennedy from latter to former 
comp. — 21. Ensign H. Foquett from Odd 
to llth N. I. 

MEDICAL REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

_ Quarter*, Dec. 10. — Ass. Surg. 

Jefferys to 36th Regt., and Assist. Smg. 
9* M. Patterson to 16th N. I. ; Assist. 
Surg, W, Mitcheleou to 2<i Light Infantry 
batt. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Fort William, Dec 9.— To Europe. 
Lieut-Col. Com. G. Peuntngton, of Art. ; 
Lieut. Col. VV. G. Patriekson, 13th N.l. ; 
Surg. G. O. Jacob; Lieut.-Col. Com. J, 
Greenstreet, 60th N.L, on private affairs j 
Capt. A. Gray, 28th N.L, on Madras Ea~ 
tab., for health. — 9. Lieut-Col. J. Ah- 
muty, of Ait., on private affairs; Lieut 
N.C. Bail lie, 5dth N.l., for health.— 16. 
Lieut. F. B. Rocke, 5th L.C., for health. 
—23. Lieut-Col. Com. J . Shapland, 27th 
N.L, for health. 

To Cone of Good TIo)>e . — Capt. R, 
Rose, 18th N.L, for twelve months, for 
health ; also to visit St. Helena. 

To AVw South [Fairs. — Lieut. H. 
Lloyd, 37th N.L, for twelve months, for 
health. 

MADRAS. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

STRVICE OF INVALIDS. 

Fort SI. Geortfc, Oct. 12, 1821.— The 
Governor in Council is pleased to pub- 
lish I he follow imr notification : — 

2. O dice i n who ha\e been removed to 
the Invalids on account ol age, wounds, 
or iufii untie-, icndenug them unequal 
to the active duties ol the line, will uC- 
nerally be stationed at invalid Millions 
or posts, occupied chiefly , or wholly, by 
invalided soldiers, and where their du- 
ties will interfere cither not at all, or 
but little, with those of officers of the 
effective part of the airny; but, should 
they chance to be at a station for effective 
regular troop-', it i.i not icquired or de- 
si table, that they should be put upon a 
rota for general duty, or interfile with 
the command of Mich troop" ; anil their 
duties should be confined to their coi |>“> 
which is entitled to indulgences by the 
public regulations of all services : hut an 
officer of the Invalids, or of the efVctive 
part of the army, may at any tune be 
specially appointed to the gcneiul supei- 
inteudence of troops of either or 
branches at a garrison station, should 
the Comiuander-lii-Cliief, or the Gover- 
nor in Council, think fit w> to direct. 
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Births , Marriages , and Deaths. 


ore Subsidiary Forces, of a daughter.— 
th. Mrs. J. Stoddard, of a son. 
Marriage.— Oct. 7: At BHVery, Lieut, 
and Adit. J. Wallace, 46th Regt.N.I., to, 
Eliza Margaret, eldest daughter of D. 
O’Flaherty, Esq. Surgeon of H, M. 4Gth 
Regt. 

Deaths. — July 25th. At sea, off the 
.Sambelang Islands, in the Straits of 
Malacca,; Col. John William Freese, 
Commandant of Madras Artillery.— Oct. 
15. At Rangoon, Lieut, and Quart. Mast. 
Thonms Clemons, lith Madras N> I. 
(late of 1st. Eat. 9th Kogt.) — Nov. 5 th. 
In camp, at Gooty, Cant. C. Temple, 8th 
Lt. Cavab-y.-r-Tth. JKilU*xl in action, near 
Rangoon, Cant. W. Allen, Chicaeole L. I. 
— 27th. At Trichinopoly, Cornet. W. G. 
C. Dunbar, 5th L. C., aged 18. — Dec. 3d. 
At Secunderabad, Liei^jpyit Trc^idder, 



, BOMBAY. 

Births. — Jifov.4. At t)oola, the lady of 
Mmof A. ttobCrfSOn, ofa daughter.— 9th. 
At Ndgphfe, thfc Jady of Captain Isaac, 
assist. iesident^bf a son. — 1 1 th . At Nag- 
pore, the relict of the Pate Capt. A. Stew- 
art. 31s$. N. I., of a soq,— x6th- At Poo- 
nan, the Iftdv of Capt. 8 Long, Sub. ass. 
com. of a sun.— 23d. At Calabah, 
Mrs. J. E. Scott, of a daughter. — Dec. 
14th. The lady of J. A. Dunlop, Esq. 
C. S., of a daughter.— 22d. the wife of 
Mr. W. Macleod, Clerk to the Hon. the 
Gov. of a son. 

Marriage. — Nov, 22d. At Girgautn, 
Mr. ft. Mac Dowall, to Miss Eliza Wat- 
son, second daughter of the late Capt, 
Watson, H.M.’s 17th dragoons. 


SINGAPORE. 

Births. — Oct. 5th. the lady of C. ft. 
Read, Esq., of a daughter.— 27th. Mrs. 
J. F. Bernard, of a ?0n. 

Deaths.— Nov. 25th. ,1. H. Cherry, Esq., 
Collector of the Norther Concau. — 13. 
At Bombay, It. Rickets Es«., C S. — 
Dec. 14th. At Surat, Lieut. G. K. Lyons, 
Bombay Artillery.— 23d. on the Esplan- 
ade, Capt* O. Marshall, 3d Reg. L. C. 

GREATBRITAIN. 

Births , — May 6. At Edinburgh,, the 


lady of R. Eckford, Esq., of Bombay 
Medical Establishment, of a son still- 
born ,-<-20th/ lif Ufate* Wtfabd Place, 
the lady of Henry St. John Tucker, Esq., 
of a daughter. — fn Baker Street, Portman 
Square, the lady pf James Young, Esq., 
of Calcutta, of a a&ugnter. 

M 'rriages.-i-. April 23d. At Newington, 
Mr. Hdwell of PetrtenvUIe to Charlotte, 
only daughter of the late C ^Burrows, 
Esq., of Hon. E. l.C. eiVil service. — 30th. 
At St. Paucras Church, T. R. Pye ; Esq., 
formerly Government Agent, at the 
Islands of Madagascar and Rodrigue, to 
Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
late M. Kekn, Esq., bt Golden Square.— 
May 12th. At St, George’s Chareh, B. 
Hanison, Esq., Hon.' F/ast I tidin' Corn. 
C. S., to Charlotte Mary, eldest daugh. 
of thq Jate Rev. A. E. Hammond. — At 
St. George’s, 'Hanover-aquarc, Lieut. Col. 
W. Munro, Madras Army, to Jane, eld- 
est daughter 0 f COl. 'Marley Dep. Qu. 
Mast. Gen. toll. M. Forces, at Madras.— 
At Mary-la-bonlte,Rev.B.Poiilter, Rec- 
tor of Bui’tpn* Hants, eldest son of Rev. 
E. Poulter; to Harriett*, yo'Uhfeest daugh- 
ter of the late J. Money, Esq.. former- 
ly of Kempfihot, Hants* and Member of 
Council at Bombay*— 18th. At Christ 
Church, Loudon, Mr. J. R. Barnes, H. 
E. L C. civil service, to Mrs. M. Kent, 
relict of the late Mr. J. Kent. 

Deaths^- January 25th. On board 
the] ship Tyne, on her paisage, Mr. 
James iimbrell, a writer on the Madras 
establishment. — April 21 at. At Pcnbedw, 
in Flint, in her 86tli year, Frances Lady 
Cotton, widow of Sir R. S. Cotton* and 
mother of Lord Combermere, ana on 
26’th, aged 87, her Sister Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Walter Williams, Esq. 
— At Carmarthan, ou the 26th of April, 
Capt. Levi Philipps, of Montague Place, 
Cheltenham, and late of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Bombay Mai iuc 
Service. — May 1st. AtRunco # n, Cheshire, 
Sarah, relict of Thoo. Perney, Esq., for- 
merly of Calcutta. — 1th. in Curzon- 
street, Lieutenant G. Brown, Honoura- 
ble East India Com. Service. — 7th. At his 
father’s residence near Enfield, A. G. 
Hogg, eldest son of Lieut. Col. Hogg, 
H. C. S. ? aged 19. — lOtb. At Dalkeith, 
after giving birth to a fine boy, Mrs. J. 
Walker, sister of Capt.ManuiugdH.C.S. 
— 15th. In Cadogan Place;, Mrs. Seton, 
widow of the late P^Seton, Esq., Ueut. 
Gen. of Surat. — Lately, in Regent Street, 
Lieut, Gen. Trent, H. 0. S. r aged 6l. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


BENGAL. 

. £iyiL APPOINTMENTS. 

Calcutta , Dec. 23*.— Mr. J. Dewar to 
be Superintendent of the Calcutta Lot- 
teries. — ,30th. Mr. C. Mackenzie, jun. to 
be Member pf the Board of Trade ; Mr. 
H. Munday to be Imp. Wareh. Keeper.— 
Jan. 5. Mr. J. H. Morris to be Assist, to 
the Collector of Sea Customs at the Pre- 
sidency; Mr. D. Elliot, sen. to be De- 

n Seci to the Board of Revenue ; Mr. 
lobertson, juu. ditto. 


MADRAS. 

Fort St. George, Jan . 14. — Mr. J. Nis- 
bett to be principal Collector and Ma- 
gistrate of the Northern Division of Ar- 
cot ; Mr. B. Cunlilfe to be Collector and 
Magistrate in the Zillah of Chinglcput; 
Mr. H. Chinnier, to he Sub-Collector and 
Ass. Magistrate of the Southern Divis. 
of Arcot; Mr. W. Mason to be Sub-Col 
lector and Assist. Magirt. of Malabar. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


MADRAS. 

[ From the Indian Gazettes .] 

Military appointments. 

Fort St. Georgs, Dec. 18.— Capt. K. 
Cadogab, 33d Regt. N. 1. removed to 2d 
Batt. of Pioneers.— 20tli. Capt. R. Allen, 
'41st Rbgt. N. I. to be Agent for Army 
Clothing ; Capt. Gregory of the Artil- 
lery to be Commissioner of Stores at 
Scfingapatam ; Lieut. A. Grant, of the 
Corps of Engineers, to be Commander 
of Engineers with the Madras Divis. of 
Troops at Rangoon ; Lieut, hnpey, 8th 
Regt. N. 1. to be Postmaster to the Sub- 
sidiary Force at Nag pore. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George , Dec. 21.— Mr. Ass. 
Surgeon G. H. Bell to be attached to the 


Resident at Tanjore ; Mr. Assist. Surg. 
A. Turnbull to be attached to the prin- 
cipal Collector and Political Agent in the 
Southern Maliratta count! v. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George, Dee. 21. 

lOf h Regt. N. /.— Scnr. Lieut. G. Fryer 
to be Captain ; and Ensign G. Tranrhell 
to be Lieutenant, vice Richardson, dated 
11th Dec. 1824. 

41.9/ Regt. X. 1. — Senr. Lieut, and Br.- 
Capt. Il.Saneant to he Capt.; and Senior 
K ii vigti D. Flyter to be Lieutenant, vice 
Calvert, deceased, dated 5th Dec. 1821. 

FURLOLOIIS. 

Foil St. George, Dec 21 —Lieut. 
Litchfield, 6 th Regt. Light Cav t<» Km ope 
on sick certificate ; Lieut. Dca< on, IHtli 
Regt. N. I. ditto ditto. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the Indian Gazettes.] 
promoi (ONS. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta, Dec. 30. 

\st Jlegt. Foot. — Lieut. J. Smith from 
half-pay ‘27th Foot to be Lieutenant, vice 
Rafter, dated 20th May, 1824 ; Lieut. C. 
Combie from half-pay Royal African 
Corps to be Lieutenant, vice Graham, 
dated 24th June, 1824. „ „ 

Regt. Foot.— Gent. Cadet G. L. 
Thorold , from Royal Military College, to 
be Ensign without purchase, vice liagot, 
dated 24th June, 4824. 

41«/ Regt. Foot. — Lieut. M. J. K. »\. 
I»gan, from Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut., 
vice Warren, who exchanges, dated 21st 
May, 1824; Lieut. W. Barnes to be 
Lieutenant, vice Ashe, who exchanges, 
dated 10th June, 1824. 


iith Rest. Foot .—Ensign W. II. Dod- 
gin, fioin fib’ll) Loot, to be EiiMgn, vice 

Nixon, dated .Id June, I H24 

4fi//i Heat. Foot. — VV . Edward, Gent, 
to be Ensign without piiuhate. vue 
Swcetenham, w ho i c oigns, dated. hi June, 
1824 • Ensign R. Kelly, tiom lialf-pay 
iothUegt. Foot, to be Eu-ign, vice Ld- 
vvaids, dated 10th June, 1*24 ; a ’ 

det C. \V. Zuhicke, fioin Royal Mihtaiy 
College, to be Ktwun without l»u relive 
vice Wood burn, deceased, dated 2Rb 

^^mh^legt. Foot —Lieut C. J. V’andcr 
Menlo ii to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Machay, dated 21th June, IM24 ; hn-W» 
D. O'Brien to be Lieutenant by purchase, 
dated 24th Juue, 1824. 

»r„ be Ensigns A. Lrskine, Gent. by 
purchase, dated 24th June, 1824 ; Gent. 
Hd ct J. J. Louth, from Royal Military 
College, without purchase, vice M Keu- 
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zie, dated 3d July, 1824.; Ensign E. T. 
Smith, from half-pav fttobdtaftX&rfcT 
vice Kellett, dated 26th May, 1824 :*En- 
ftign C. M'Kenzie, from half-pay Royal 
African Corps, vice. Grant, dated 2/th 
May, 1824. 

54M Regt. FootJr»L\tvgL >V. Moore, 
from half-pav 24th Regt. Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vige Hawkins, dated 20th 
May, 1824 ; Lieut. R. Campbell, from 
folfMtiUy 24th Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Warren, dated 24rth June, 1824. 

Regt. Foot — E. De L’Etang, 
Geutw to be Etisiftu without purchase, 
vice Doyle, dated loth May, 1823. 


Iltytri- Quartets. Calcutta, Dec, 31. 

13 in Regt. FoOt .^ Ensign C. L. Wing- 
field fp be I Jeuteiiuut without purchase, 
lice Fain, dated 27th Nor. 1824 ; Ensign 
J. Ke'fshawe to lie Lieutenant without 
pinehhse, vice O'Shea, dated 2d Dec. 
1824 W. Sibly, Gent, to be Ensign 
without purchase/ vlete Wingfield, dated 
27th Nov. 1824 y A. C. Hayes, Gent, to 
be Eft&gn without purchase, vice Kir- 
shavit:, promoted, dated 2d Dec. 1824. 

20M Regt. Foot.— Lieut. M. A. Stanley 
to be'Captaiii of a Company by purcha.se, 
vice Bvvmfon, who retires, dated 2yth 
Doc. J824 ; Ensign T, Rayley to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice ■ Stanley, promoted, 
dated 29th Dec. 1824, 


30M Regt, Foot. — Ensign H. H. Lewis 
.without purchase, vice 
Tresstclor, deceased, dated 4 th Dec. 1824 ; 
H. B. Staff, Gent, to be Ensign without 
purchase, vice Lewis, dated 4th Dec, 

8 Wh Regt* T. Forbes to 

be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
Kennedy, deceased, and C. Maan, Gent, 
to be Ensign wifhotttf mirbfia.se, vice 
Foibea, da^ed 19th Opt. JL^24 t !( % ^ . 

Medical ExciiAkG^I c.n v;f 
Head - Quarters, Calcutta , , d>e<± 
Surgeon W. Daunt, M»,D» 4hom 
Foot to be Surgeon, vice Jonp*, 
changes, dated 10th June, J£jc4» 

FL'RLOOQUg. ( 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Deoj 28v— r 
16th Lancers, Brev. Licut.-Col. Belli to 
Europe for two years on health. 

MADRAS. . 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 21.-— Major 
Wetherell, of his Majesty’s Royal Regt., 
to be Military Secretary to the ‘Officer 
commanding the Army in Chief from; tiitf 
12th iiwt. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


MADRAS. 

Births.— Dec. 8. At Bangalore, the 
lady of the Rev. W. Campbell, of a son. — 
23. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. S. J. 
Hodson, Brigade Major, of a son. — The 
wife of Mr. T. Jones, of a son. — 28. At 
Cuddalore, the lady of the Rev. H. Al - 
lan, M.A. of a son and heir. 

Marriages.— Sept. 8. At Bangalore, 
Lieut. \\\ N. Burns, Assist, -Conmms. 
General, ‘fp Catherine Adelaide, third 
daughter of the late H. Crowe, Esq. 
StroudviUe, near Dublin. — Dec. 20. At 
Bellary, Mr. A. Flood, to Phoebe, only 
daughter or tyr. S. Clark, Deputy Assist. - 
Commissioner of Ordnance. — Jafi. 3. At 
Madras, bfr. G. S. Britain, to Elizabeth, 
daughter pf Lieut. -Coi. J. Nixon. 

Deaths . — Dec. 19. At Cuddalore. the 
Rev. A. Holzberg. acting as Chaplain to 
this place*— 30. Mrs. J, A. Hater.— Jan. 


1. At Pondicherry, K. Valley, Esq — i. 
At Purscvawkum, Airs. R. Burnett. 


BOMBAY. 

Births. — Dec. 13. At Tannah, the lady 
of Cant. T. W. Stookoc, commanding 
that Garrison, of a daughter. — 15. The 
lady of Lieut. W. A. Tate, ofadaughtei. 

Deaths. — Dec. 5. At Poona, iu child- 
birth*, the lady of Capt. S. Long, of Com- 
missariat Department.— ML At ' Rutna- 
gire, Mrs. Vieyra. 

PENAJ#?;.,. 1 

Marriage. — Nov. 15- A* thti Aememau 
Church, 0. Galliston, E*qu to Mils VjJ. 
Carraput, eldest daughter of the Jato J. 
CarrrtjHit, Esq. of Calcutta, .1 >' 

J>eath.~Xov. 13. At Fetiatogy-Mrl T. 
Scully. / ' . ; 



ARlrtVAliy IN' ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORT*. 


Dolt. I Port tf ArrtvfiL 


April 23 
April 24 
April 24 
April 24' 
April 24 
April 2ft 
April 25 
April 26 
April *26 
April 26 
April 36 
April 26 
April 26 
April 27 
April 27 
April 22 
April 22 
April 30 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Mav 
May 12 
May 14 
May 19 
May 19 
Mav 21 
May 24 
May 24 
May 25 
May 25 


Off^PfyWhk'h. 
Dyyvjy* . 

Downs “ . 
Off Dover 
OffPjyrtidutli.. 
Off Portsmouth 
Offlayerpbol 
Downs 
Off Liverpool 
Off Houthampt. 
Off Ltv<?»pooi 
Off Plymouth. . 
Off Plymouth. . 
Dow ns 
Downs 

Off the Start . . 
OfF Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Off Margate .. 
Off W r ey mouth 
Oft' Weymouth 
Off Portsmouth 
Off Isle of Wight 
Offlsleof Wight 
Off Weymouth 
Off Brighton . . 
Off Dartmouth 
Off Plymouth 
Off Penzance 
OfF Plymouth 
Portsmouth . . 
Poi tsmouth . . 
Off Portsmouth 
Off Portsmouth 


Ship's Same. 

Commander. 

Peti of Depart. 

Date. 

Castle Huntley. . 

Drummond 

China 1 

Dec. 22 

Triumph 

Green 

Bombay » • 

i*c. 15 

Jupiter 

Young 

Singapore. *< 

Sept. 8 

Nerina 

North wood 

Cape 

Jan. 25 

Clydesdale 

Mac Gill , 

Bengal .. 

Dec. 15 

Barossa 

Hutchinsou 

Bengal . , 

July 20 

Beticonlen 

Kirkwood . 

Bengal 

Dec. 15 

Resolution 

Parker 

Mauritius. . 

Jam 12 

Perseverance . . 

Brown 

Bengal « . 

Dw. 9 

Gauges 

Tucker . 

Bombay . . 

l)cc. 5 

Prss. Charlotte. . 

Mac Kean . 

Bengal 

Dec. 15 

Marq. Hastings 

Weynton . 

Bombay 

Dec. 27 

Thames 

Dewar 

Cey 1 ou 

Nov. 10 

Scorpion 

Rixon 

►Singapore. . 

Dec. 13 

Oscar 

Gibbs 

Mauritius. . 

Jan. 10 

William Fait lie 

Smith . 

China 

Jan. 5 

Cptou Castle . . 

Tliacker . 

Bombay . . 

Dec. 1 

John Taylor .. 

Atkinson . 

Bengal . . 

Dec. 19 

Hibberts 

Theaker . 

Bombay . . 

Jan. 5 

Fairlie 

Oldham . 

Bengal 

Dec. 24 

Wellington 

Ft aus 

Bombay . . 

Dec. 28 

Lady Melrille .. 

('litiovd 

< hiua 

Jan. 10 

Marquis Camden 

Lai kins 

China 

Jan. 10 

Marchioness Fly 

Mangle- . 

Bengal 

Jan. 1L 

General Hairis 

Wei. stead . 

China 

Jan. 1 

Sesostris 

Robson 

Manilla .. 

Jan. 7 

Tyne 

Wairington 

Bengal 

Dec. 22 

Resource 

Feim 

Bengal 

Jau. 9 

Princess Amelia 

— 

China 

Jan. 18 

Asia 

Baldiston . 

Bengal 

Jan. 11 

Hannah 

Shepherd . 

Bombay . . 

Feb. 5 

Cornwallis 

Henderson. 

Cape ' . . 

Mar. 13 

Marq. ot Huntley 

Finder 

China 

Feb. 2 

Sir Da rid Scott 

Tween 

China 

Jau, 19 


ARRIVALS_1N F, \ ST CRN PORT?. 


Date. part Arrival. 


Dec. 22 
Dec. 22 
1825. 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 10 
Joml .10/ 
J;uL Iff/ 
Jam 24.i 
Feh. 19 
Febi-20v 
Feb. 22 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 8 
Mar. II 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 26 
A pril 8 


Bengal 
Cey Ion 

TclHcherry 

Bombay 

Bombay 

China i 

Chinae., 

Cape - , • « 

Cape e 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

St. Helena 
St. Helena 
Madeiia 
Mudciia 


Shift's Name. 

Nimrod 

Mediterranean 

Sarah . * 

Milford 

Sarah 

Mottatt 

Juliana 

JCaiiSt. Vincent 

City of Kdinbuigh 

Monmoujh .. 

Patience 

Abhcrton 

Isabella . • 

Repulse 

Ninu.- 

Madras 

John •• 


Commander. 

Speet« 

Stewart 


Bowep i 

Howard 

Blown, i 

Brown 

Fotlieringnaiu, 
Middleton 
M‘Krilar 
Simpsou 
Kind 
Perceval 
Ball is 
Pat t ci sou 
Fowlei 
Fayaer 
Popple well 


/ Port of Depart. 

London 

Loudon 

London 

Ujurfon 

Lbudoti 

London 

London 

TAndoii 

LondOif 

Loudon 

London 

London 

Downs 

London 

London 
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General List of Passengers. 


won jt&qpMfh 

Data. Port »f Depart. Skip's Name. "Commander. Destination. 

April 29 Falmouth .. Nourtnahal .. King . • Batavia & Singapore 

April 30 Deal .. Warren Heatings Rawes ..China 

May 2 Deal .. Buckinghamshire Glasspool .. China 

May 2 Liverpool . .. Mary, .. Jefferson ..Bengal 

May 4 Deal .. Lowther Castle . • Baker ..China 

MAy 4 Deal .. Bombay Charritie .. China 

M&y' 4 Portsmouth H.M.S. Martin .. Cape*' ' 

May ,4 Liverpool .. (Ganges .. Mitford .. Bomlww 

May 10 Portsmouth. .. Sir E. Paget .. Geary . . C^pCjMjadt:. 6t fybig, 

May 10 Portsmouth .. Britannia .. Boucneir .. Bombay ■ 

May 1® Deal .. Olive Brandi .. Anderson' 4 . CApe 1 

May 10 Lherpool .. Corsair .. Petrie .. Java 

May i3 , Kalihjuth .. Royal George .. Reynolds .. MttdrJW Ahd'fte%il 

May 14 DeaJ Maria .. Thompson ..Caw 

May 14 Portsmouth .. H.M.S. Champion Ceylon " 

May 14 Deal .. Simpson .. Simpson .. Bombay 

Mm 15 Deal .. William Miles .. Beadle . . Madras 'and Bengal 

MaV Id Deal .. Peneldpc .. Christie ' .. Cmta ' ' 

May *9 PorjMtwouth Elitfa .. Sutton .. Madras ,*n4 ftehgal 

May 19 Liverpool «« Calcutta .. Stroyan ..Bombay 

Mhy '‘01 Deair . . Guildford .. Johnion .. Madras and Bengal 

Mky 21 Ddal 1 .. Malcolm .. Eyles .. Mhdrai and Beiml 

M&y 22 ‘ Deal,, ' /, Coldsrt eaih .. Hall ’’ , „ Matil*? AW B bhfeil 

Mi? » ■ . ' ■ ' ceres W* W i ..janitor .. , 

May 22 Deal .. Commodore Hayes MoncriefF .. Madraannd Bengal 

May 1 ' 23 Deal . . Magnet . . Todd . , Bombay 

May £3 Peal Woodford .. Chapman Madras 'and Bengal 

SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Date. J.mt. and Lonp. Skip's Name. Commander. P. of Depart Destination. 

1825. 

Jan. 5 Off Malabar Coast. Cumbrian . . Clarkson London Bombay 

Jan. 28 3 Jfvks.' sail fr.Calcutta. Sophia .. Baielay London Bengal 

Feb. 11 25 S. 57 E. Alexander .. Richardson London Mauritius 

Feb. 16 11.30 S. 32.1 9 W. Gem Kyd .. Nairn Loudon ttenpf.&CMna 

Feb. 18' 25 S. 27 W. Palmyra .. Lamb Loudon Bengal 

Feb. 28 28 S. 30 W. Lord’Suffield. . Dipnell London Bengal 

Mar. 9 4 N. 20 W. Royal Ge<»i ge. . Fllerby . London Bombay 

Mar. 12 6* N. 21 W. Kellie Castle,. Adams London Bonn & China 

Mar. 18 1.40 N. 21 W. lnglis .. Serle London Beng.&Chiua 

Mar. 20 . 2.20 N. 21.15 W. Farn uh arson. . Cruikshank London St. Helena 

Mar. 25 Off the Cape. Rockiugham. . Beach London Mad.&Beugal 

Mar. 28 45.26 16 Cath. Green .. Fox Bombay London 

April J G 44 20 Forster .. Singapore London 

May 6 49 N. 7.55 W War. Hastings Rawes Lemon China 

May 7 8.9 W. 47.13 W. Buckingbamsh. Glasspool London China 

May 7 9 W. 47 N. Bombay Charritie London China 

May 12 49 23 Diiicr Neilson Cape Cork 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARD 
By the Castle fjuntley .— From China: Cnpt. 
R. Elliot, R N ,and Master I.ane. 

By the Jupiter.— From Penang : Mis. Ho- 
ward), Misses Wallace and Rcdgrove, and Mr. 
Fournier. , 

By the Lovisa. — From Bengal to the Cape : 
Mr*. Wools, H, Digby. Esq. C.S. j Capts. Sin- 
nock and Brown (died 10 Bee.) and three chil- 
dren. 

By the Asio.— From Rangoon : Mr. Bed- 
ford, R. N. 

By the Thalin .— From Mauritius i Messrs. 
Rqbie and Dutnpeie. (Vom 4b«? Cape ; M r. God- 
dart, R. N.Opid Mr. Sailletty, rif the Mauritius. 

By the Thames.— From Ceylon: Mr. and 
Mrs. Bletterman left at the Cape ; Major and 


Mrs. Mnrtin, 4 T ,lh Regt ; Capts. Taree nnd 
Malcolm, Mrs. M. and four children ; Dr. Der- 
nolt, 1st Ceylon Beet.: LirutS. Conrady, MiU- 
ray and Henley, Ifith Kegt. ; Rev. Ml*, and Mrs. 
Bayley and two children 

By the BencaoUn .— From Bengal : Lieut. 
‘Hughes, fi2d Reg. and Lady, Mr. K. Swanston, 
Messi s. C. Sc A. D’Aguilar; L'euto. Beaty, 
Meredith and Bead ; Ensign J. T. Boyce, 44th 
Reg.; Mr. and Mrs. Youngs { Masters Share, 
Bond, Cearns aqd Smith. 

By the Clydesdale .— From Bengal: Mr. Hun- 
ter, Cant, and Mrs. French, Mr. Middleton and 
five children. _ . ^ 

By \ne prrseteranei . — From Bengal: Dr. 
Duff, N.C. ; Cnpt. J. Wamso* 1st Europ. Regt. 
Mr. W. Price, and Master J. Johnson. 
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By the Tyne.— From Bengal ; (esoected) 1*1 rs. 
Betts, Mrs. Bridges, A. Betts, Esq. Master 
Betts, and three Ultees Bridge*. 

By 'th* ffgroma.— rF rom the M auriti us : Mrs . 
Gillcbrand and tvyo children.. Mrs. Richardson 
and four childien, Mrs. Lawrence and child. 
Mrs. Macintosh and child, Mrs. Louis and 

three children. . 

By the Marquis Hastings.— From Bombay : 
Mr. M‘ Nam 67th Foot, Mi. D« Lisle and three 
childreu,two Misses Carr, Mrs. Cair (died at 
sea Feb.5). throe Masteis Can , Mast. M‘Cruith, 
and Mrs. Clark ‘ 

By Witlidm Faitlie . — Fiom China: Mrs. 
and two Misses Cartiegy, two Misses Cauutei, 
Miss Anderson, aud Lieut. Barker, Madras Eu- 

Oeorpe.—From Madras and Ceylon: 
Mrs. toe Lhtre and four children, Mrs. Cook and 
four chilldren, Mrs. Hume, Mrs. Coates, Misses 
Cooke and Marley ; Major De I.atre, Mr. Deane 
C. S. ; Mr. Stake, Collector at Ceylon ; Mr. 


LieutThompsonttoth Reg. Ensign Gibson, Capt. 

Bcherrer, Lieut. Childers, Dr. M bitfield, and 
twd children. 

By the Fairlie. — From Bengal and Madras: 

Mrs. Lovedat* Mrs. Sargennt, Miss Timmins ; 

Maior-Oeo. Loveday, Bengal ft. I.; Col. D nannu, hi™.hbisi»'m 
F owles. Madras L. C. ; Messrs. M‘DownlI and Mi*. Fullerton, Mrs Boileau, Mrs. Urev. Capt. 
Sergeant, Surgeons, Madras Estab. : Lieut. H. W. Bell , tbice Masters and Mis* Faithful, three 

1 lie, 69tli Foot ; and Stevenson, Deacon, and Misses Tulloek, two Masters Tullock, Miss 


By the Claudiae.— From Bengal: (expected) 
Mrs. Playfair and four children, Mrs. Shaw and 
two children i Capt. and Mrs. Harris; Master 
C. A. Harris, and J E. Matthew ; Co\. Fraser; 
Capta. Dick and M line, Mm* Beliafibhtaky, 
two Misses Thompson, two Misses Liml; Mrs. 
Wallis and three childien. 

By the Resource.— From Bengal : (expected) 
Mrs. and Miss Turner and eight children, Mrs. 
Cooke, Mrs. Betts and three children, Mrs. 
Lindeman and four children, Mrs.Twisden and 
two children, Mrs Osborne, two Misses Os* 
bornv, Mrs.Tivers nnd two children ; H.T. W. 
Betts, Fsq. ; Lieut. W.H. Wake , Messrs. Lin. 
deman andTiver; Masters Gunter, Hooper, 
Cudmore, Durham and Mouiitjoy, and J llng- 
shayv, Esq for the Cape. 

By the Fyiamus — I rom Bengal . (expected) 
Mrs. Brodie, Mrs. Blatterbuck and two chil* 
dren ; Majors Burton, Marriott, and Capta. 
Stedman and Monenen. 

By the General ltan is . — From China • W h. 
Phillips, F.sq. late Governor at Penang, Mrs. 
Phillip* and children , H H. Lindsay, Esq* 
Mr lvnipe, and Lieut. M‘Mnhon. 

By the Asia— Fiom Bengal and Madras: 
Lieut. -Cols. Mixon nnd Faithful ; Mrs. Faithful; 
Lent. -Col. Bi uce ; Mr nnd Mrs. Taylor. Mrs. 
Wahsb, Mrs. Hargrave, Mr. J. It J. W. Nixon, 


Kellie, 69tli root; anu ^ieveii»uu, i/nu;uu,ni 
M'Keslale, Madras N.I.; Mr. R. Pitcher, E. i. 
ft. S. ; Mr. Williams, Misses S. Haddow-, A. Ab- 
bott. two Mi»eaS M‘Ken/.ies, Miik.es Couran, 
and Loveday ; Masters Moore, I.ovr*d<iy, Bmley, 
Franklin, two M‘Dowalls, and Nepean (died 
at sea.) 

By the Hibbcrts.^- From Bombay: Mrs. 
Thcaker and one elnld 

By Lady Melville — Fiom China: Lieut. Col 
Cl i (lord, C B. H M.S. , Mnjoi .1. Smith, II C.S. 
und Master C. Smith 

By Marchioness of Fly. — Fiom Bengal; Mrs. 
Main* arm*, Mr*. Barlow, Mrs Uolteilsen, Mis. 
Morris, Mis. Anstruther, Mis Brown, Mrs. 
Wilkie; Col. Littlejohn, 2.1 Re^. N. 1. , J. )' 
Barlow, Esq. C 8., G. J Morns, Ksq. L.S.. 
G. Gough, Esq. C. S.; II ftesbet, Esq C S 
Maior Dickson, 6th I.. C., (’apt. Johnson, Mill 
L. 1.; Lieut. Sperling, 16th I.iuiceis ; H. liar- 
son, Esq., Mr. 1) Howard, Misses Ncsbit, Lind- 
say, Gough, Wilkie, Shunt, two M‘Ken7ie^, 
two Mamivaring’s, two Ansti nthePs, tw o Ko- 
bertson’s, and two Morris’s , five Masters Main- 
waring’*, two Rohei toon's, ami Must. Shum 
By Mai quit Camden.— For China Mi* »»"'<* 
Masters, and three Misses Jbbetson. J tl 
Crnwfoid, F.sq., from Bombay ; Mrs. t iaw lord, 
and two Misses Crawford , and Mast, llougn. 


Fullerton, three’ Misses and Master Greig, two 
Masters llaigh, Mastn Taylor, four Mis*** 
and Mast. Humes, Mr Lewis, Mrs Murnhy, 
Mast. M Coim.ok, Mrs Hwayne, Mr*. Stokes, 
Mrs. Deruiot and child, Mrs. Hall aud Mrs 

By the Marquis of Huntley.— From China : 
Mrs. J Roberts and mlant, two Masters and 
Miss Uobeits, Mrs. Ugilvie and child. 

PASSENGERS outward. 

By the Lord Awhurst — To Mauritius • Copt. 
Blades It M Bird, F^q C S. and two children 
** MvtW France* Chariot h To M *'1*’ 
P Duquesney, E*q , and Lieut. Alcock, Mn- 

d By Y.adi/ ISugent.— Tor Calcutta Mrs Cidon, 
wile ol P Caton, Esq , i" rr, ’ ,t r r 1 ' 

• '..Miner, Miss Geary. Mm Adams, Miss h. 

. huh Miss Ill-ague*, Miss Lascelle* , . n 
lieo. U.ckcttt, Judge, Madras, P 1 “«° n . F.sq 
ltuiristci, Madias, Capt H-tW. Mndras ( opt. 
Swan, Madras; ('apt. lU.rirgtoii, I Mndi ras , 
Ml Much house, Mi Martin, Mr. Bickett, M« 

1 - -• * >1r. Aiuiatrong, Mr. 


All* . Mr. 
Jackson. 


Gadue>, 


Thf. lateness of the pctioA at which *|“ t t«> include it 

House of Commons, came into our poeatasion, 1C,U,CU I 

in our present Number. a^urilv deferred for want of room. 

Several contributions ot Correspondents arc nccc. 1 
They shall appear iu a futuie Number. 

A Subaltern will lhank the Editor to *' r ‘! 'J J|,, ^ beginning thus : 
last Number of the Oriental Hekali., re at e to the f( ? nUar< , 

« In the Kins’. Army, on the contrary. ll " ' ^ K . ,nli. doing the 

we see oncthirdthe number ot officers e k &c . Ac. 

duties appertaining to the efficiency of , ’ j att . ^ ^e remc- 
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